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VOLUME XVI.—1887. 


THE DAKHAN IN THE TIME OF GAUTAMA-BUDDHA. 
BY THE REV. THOMAS FOULEKES, CHAPLAIN OF COIMBATORE. 


EFERENCES to the Dakhay’ and its 
¥ people occur frequently in the legends 


connected with the tife and times of the founder — 


of the Buddhist religion. Some of these legends 
are found in works which appear to belong to the 
second century before the Christian era, if they 
are not even earlier still; and most of those 
which are made use of in this paper are com- 
paratively very old. Allof them presumably give 
expression to the current written or unwritten 
traditions of their own age; and they neces- 
sarily point back to older forms than those 
which are petrified in the legends which have 


come down to us. The object of the present | 


paper is to gather up these references, 80 far as 
Ser ket Seas tees: and to collect from 
them what information they may afford of the 
condition of the Dakhan in the lifetime of 
Gautama-Buddha. It may be regarded as 
a sequel to my previous contribution to this 
Journal, ante, Vol. VITL p. 1if. on “ The Civiliza- 


tion of the Dakhan down to the sixth century | 
B.C." ; and, while its matter substantially con- | 
firms the information which that paper gleaned | 


ont of the legends of both Brahmapical and 
Buddhist literature regarding those earlier 
times, it also advances the subject an import- 


ant stage forwards, and thus helps to com- | 





i ‘This name ia used throughout this paper in its 
metre eraeee ye = te 
BO i atrod. pb. Max Mailer, in Buddhaghiteha's 





plete a strong fonndation for the investigation 
of the subsequent periods of the history of the 
Dakhay. For three centuries after the preat 
wiredna, the records show bot little change 
here. Buddhist institutions then began to 


spread over this Southern region, reforming 


ite religious condition, but still conserving, for 
both the near and distant future, all the mate. 
rial elements of the civilization which Buddha 


found already there, while superadding their 


own special contributions to them, 

The materials for this paper have been ob- 
tained out of the Buddhist literatore of Ceylon, 
China, Burmah, Tibet, and India. 

L The Ceylonese books from which | 
quote, are the following :— 

I. Upham's Sacred and Historical Boots of 
Ceylon, published in 1883, containing— 

i. The Mahdiomisa, written by Mahinima 
between A.D. 459 and 477 :*— 

ii, The Héjoratudkari, written after A.D. 
1347 °— 

fii. The Reajdeali, compiled at different pe- 
riods from the 4th century A.D. downwards.* 

iv. Awldiist Tracts -— 

This work is referred to for brevity in the 
following notes as ["ph, 

2. Tornour's Muhdwasean, 1837; quoted 





Perables, Introd. p. ri.— But, ee ae roe 
ane, Vol. Lia 7 Sf, 357.—J. F. F.! 

4 Turn, [otrod, p. ii. 

* Tura. Introd. p. ii. 
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es Turn. It is a more iohslasiiis translation ' 


of the same Pili original as the firat of Upham's 

3. ‘Turnour’s Articles in the Jowrnal of the 

4. Hardy's Eastern Monachism, 
quoted as E. Monach, 

5. Hardy's Manual of Buddhiem, 1953: 
quoted as Man. Bud. It is based upon the 
following indigenous works ;— 

i. Pansiya-panas-jitaka-pota ; 
i. Wisudhi-margga-sannt ; 
iii, Milinda-pradna ; 
iv. Pojawaliya ; 
v. Saddharmmilankdre ; 
vi. Saddharmmarninkkare; 
vi. Amiwatura ; 
vill. Thupiwanse ; 
ix. HRajawaliya ; 
x. EKayawirati-zita-sanne , 
xi. Eammawiichan ; 
xii. The sannds of various Sitras.* 

6. Matu Coomira Swiimy’s Dei Niocsea, 
by Dhammakitti Théra, A.D. 1197 ;* quoted 
as Duith. 

7. Fausbéll’s Sutta-Nipdia, in the Sac 
Books of tha East, Vol. X. Part 2. 


1850 ; 





ante, Vol. XIII. p. S30. It is an older work 
than the Mahavaisa. A work of this nama is 
mentioned in the latter work (see Turn. 257), 
which Turnour supposed to be the Mahdwasisa 
itself under another name." 

9. Ehys Davids’ and Oldenberg's Vinaya 
Texts, in Sacred Books of the East, Vola. XIII. 
AVI. and XX. 


II. The Chinese authorities from which I 


have quoted are the following :-— 

1, The Buddhist pilgrim Fa-Hian’s travels 
in India between A.D. 399 and 415," contained 
in — 

i, Hemusat's Fo-Kowe-Ki, 1836: 
ii, [Laidlay’s] Pilgrimage of Fa-Hian, 
1848 ; 


ii. Beal's Travels of Fah-Hian and 


Sung-yun, 1869, 
The references onder Fa-Hian in the following 
notes are to Mr. Beal's book. 


* Man, Bud, 500ff, " Deith. » Pp. xviii. 
' See furn. ast note, and Introd. p. Ik ee eral 
, re y Beate Beal, Introd. p. xxiv. 

* Si-yeeAl, p. xix, 


[Janvaryr, 1887. 





2. Hiven Tsiang’s travels in India from 
A.D. 629 to 645," contained in :— 
i. Julien’s Mémoires eur les Oc- 
cidentales, 1857; 
ii, Beal's Buddhist Records of the Wes- 
tern. World, 1884, 

3. Beal's Homantic History of Sdkya Bud- 
dha, 1875; from the Chinese translation by 
JiAnagupta or Jilinakéfa about A.D. 588;!° 
quoted as Rom. Hist. Bud, 

4. Beal's Fo-sho-hing-tean-king, in the Sacred 
Books of the East, Vol. XIX., 1883. It 





| professes to be a» translation of Agvaghdsha's 


Buddhacharita made into Chinese by Dharma- 


| rakeha about A.D. 420." 


Til. The Burmese legends sre quoted 
from Bishop Bigandet’s Iife of Gaudama, 


if The Tibetan authorities are :-— 
(soma de Koros’ Articles in the Asiatic 
sate Vol. XX. 
2. His Grammar of the Tibetan Language, 
1834; quoted aa Tih. Gram. 
3. Rockhill’s Life of Buddha, 1884; quoted 


| 1866; quoted as Bigandet. 


"| aa Rook. 
8. Ferguson's Dipavaviea; in this Journal, | 


¥. The Indian authorities are :— 

1. Rajendralala Mitra’s Lalitaristera, in 
the Bibliotheca Indica, 1877, It was written, 
according to the editor's argument, between 
300 and 450 B.C. ;*" quoted as Lal. vist. Text, 

2. His translation of that work in the same 
collection, 1882-6; quoted as Lal. wist, 


3. Kern's Saddharmapundarika in the 


| Sacred Rooks of the East, Vol. XXI. 1584, 


Account of the Dakhan. 
The physical features of the interior 
of the Dakhan are but littl mentioned in 


these legends. On the other hand, as might 


naturally be expected from the circumstance 
that most of the traditions belong to various 
seafaring peoples, they contain numerous direct 
and incidental references to maritime matters 
which imply an intimate knowledge of the sea 
and gea-coasts on each side of the peninsula. 
The mountains of the Dakhan are only 





ee iat Sud. Introd. p. y.: Sacr. Bia, XIX. 
p. ix. 
56. 


| Introd. p 


i Baer. ‘Bis, XIX. Introd. 
™ Lal. viet. Text, Introd. p. 


Janvaky, 1887.) 
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referred to in the most general terms; as when 
the lair of the lion of the Vijayan legends is 
said to be in “a lone valley in the deep moun- 
tains” of Lila,** and the route taken by him in 
following the track of the fugitives in their 
flight towards the home of the princess, lay 


nill* in se ei Aili eater had aktiuteneat: 
the hill Mudugiri™ on the sea-shore near 
Suppira; Mailigiri,’' not far from Mudnugiri, 


inland; and the mount Pandu or Pandagiri | 


“in that southern region,’’** 

forest near the river Gddivari ;** the forest of 
red-senders;" and the forest of Mulu in the 
region of Sunipsrantaka:"’ and this last 
dwindles into a mere temple-grove in the name 
*Muluarima’ given to it in one of the Punna 


Some portion of the country on the banks 
of the Narmadi was a sandy desert™ in 
those days, We read also of a wilderness 
in the land of LAja,™* and of the wilderness of 
Tambapanyi™ in Ceylon. 

The only rivera of the Dakhan mentioned 
by name are the Narmada,"* the Mahivati,"’ 
and the Gédévari.” 

There are a few notices of the sea which 
wasbes the shores of the Dakhan. That por- 
tion of the Indian Ocean which lies « four- 
months’ voyage in a continuous course beyond 
the ‘Five-hundred islands,’ waa called ‘the sea 
of the seven gems ;’”* and still farther onwards 
“agitated by the flames proceeding from hell," 
gions of the Eastern Archipelago. 

Other: islands of this een ‘ate:-epokes of. dn 


id. 237. 
a8 sata oe i 2 ; Ul. 118: Men, Bud. 210, 260. 


us Bud, 260, © Man. Bud. 260, 
2 be SM rub 
s* Ibid, 260 "3 Man. Bud, 210. 


@ ; IL. 27, 14: Turn. 43, 44; ante, XIII. 38 


: ; 


oj 
> 


rr : 


— 
= 


a. 
22; ITL 119: Man, Bud. 209, 
e. XIX. B4. 


3941 Bar, BX. pt 214 

HL 28" ante Vol. XU. 7 

™ Eom. Hust. Bud. 333. 
lud., 3: Jour. Ceyl. As. Soc. for 1856-59, 
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general terms: bot there are abundant tradi- 
tions of the island of Ceylon, Laikidvipa," 
Sithaladvipa,” Ratnadvips,” “the island of 
gems,'** “the country of the Rakshasis'** or 
“the island of the Rakshnossas."“ There are 


| the “five hundred islands connected with the 
| southern continent Jambudvipa,""" which may 


be the Laccadives or the Maldives. In the 
legend of the cargo of red-sanders,” the termi- 
nation dvipa must be rendered by its wider 
meaning of ‘ peninaular-continent,’ as in the 
instance of the name Jambudvipa above. 

The general name for the Dakhan in the 
translations of these legends is ‘the southern 


region’,’* ‘the southern. continent," ‘the 
south,“ ‘South India," and ‘ Southern 
India." 


Southern India is naturally divided, both 
physically, and, in « well-marked general 
manner, historically, into (1) the Northern and 
(2) the Southern Dakhag, lying respectively to 
the north and the south of the line of the main 
course of the river Krishni. The maritime 
portions of the Northern Dakhan known 
to these legends are (1) Orissa,“ and (2) 
Kalinga,“ in the upper portion of the Eas- 
tern coast; with (3) Laja,“* ocoupying both 
banks of the estuary of the Narmada and 
running over into Kathiiwid, and (4) "the 
region of Sundparantaka,” Aparinta, or 
Aparintaka,”’ in the upper portion of the 





| western coast. ‘To these may also for the pre- 


sent purpose be added (5) Avanti“ and (6) 


the Navabhuvana,“” beth of which had 


On the eastern coast of the Southern 
asses eg dada appar ct oe 
™ Man. Aud. 57. 3° Rom, Hust. Bud, 


76. 
™ Man. Bud. 13, ™ Sacr. Bha. X. 184, 
™ Rom, igre ye ee eo (pe, 
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which this ST timber grows babe the 
district of Cuddapah and its immedinte 
neighbourhood," (8) Dravida,” and (9) the 
Piandyan Country” at ite lowest extremity, 
with (9) Malaya™ at the corresponding ex- 
tremity of the western coast, To these are 
also to be added (10) Mahindo,*? (11) the 
Naggadipo,”* and (12) the Mahildrattha,” 
whose Jocation is undetermined, 


The omission of the ChéJa const, inter 


vening between Dravida and Pindya, in 
these early legends, is remarkable, seeing the 
prominent place which the Chilas occupy in 
the succeeding history of Ceylon. In the list 
of kingdoms in the Rdjfeali,” Chola is placed 
amonest the non-Buddhist kingdoms of Jam- 
budvipa. There is a corresponding omission 
of the middle portion of the Western Cosat, 


lying between the Kojikans and Malaya, and | 
| closely bordering on the northern watershed of 


forming the northern section of the sacred land 
of Paraén-Rima. With these two exceptions our 
legends have a more or less familiar acquaint- 
ance with the whole of the eastern and western 
cousts of the Dakhan. 

In the interior the upper basin of the 
Gédivari, and some still larger portion of the 
north-western Dakhan, was known by the 

general name of the DakkhinApatha,” and 
its people as the Dakshinavatas™ [sic]. 
Farther south in the north-eastern districts of 
the Southern Dakhan “the region of the 
diamond fields’ is to be located, presumably 
in the quadrangle containing the portion of 


the country from Cuddapah to the river | 


Erishni, and westwards from Cuddapah to 
Gooty, and from Gooty northwards to the 


Krishna, and then down the left bank of that | 


river to complete the boundary.“ The Dra- 
vida country, whose coast has already been 
mentioned, occupied the whole of the basin of 
the Pilar, or Kshiranadi, up to the foot or the 
crest of the Eastern Ghants, and the northern 


watershed of the lower basin of the southern [ 
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Pennir river, or r southern Pindkint,, down to 
the northern boundary of the original Chile 
country.** 
existing in the Dakhan at this time. On the 
northern shores of the Narmadi, in the travel- 
ler's track from the Konkan to the Ganges, lay 
the kingdom of the Nagaraja, visited by 
Baddha on his return journey from the home 
of his disciple Punna to Srivasti, and which 
subsequently formed part of the YOn country** 
of Grmco-Bactrian times. Upon the two banks 
of the estuary of that river, and to the west- 
wards of the Gulf of Cambay, we are now to 
look for the kingdom of Lala,“ celebrated 
ir the Vijayan legends, and forming in Bud- 
dha’s time an ont!lying dependency of the 
Kington of Vain Mention is also made of 
the kingdom of Avanti and of Ujjain," 


the Narmada, if not also partly Snuee ‘ite 

southern watershed, and doubtless 

much important inflastoe upon its civilisation. 
Further south, in the upper basin of the 

Gidavari, were the twoconterminous kingdoms 

of Assska and Milaka,"’ which are also 

mentioned in the cave and other inscriptions of 


| w later age,” the latter of them being perhaps 


the Paoranic Maulika: and opon both banka 
of the delta of this river, extending consider- 
ably inland, lay the long lived kingdom of 
Ealinga,’* which was apparently the territory 
of that “king of Sonthern India" whose 
danghter ia the heroine of one of the Chinese 
legends of Vijaya.” Inland again, very proba- 
bly along the northern banks of the lower 
Krishna and extending upwards into the coun- 
try through Bidar into the basin of one of the 
affluents of the Godivari which still retains the 
name of ‘Manjera’ upon our maps, we may 
look for the position of the Naga kingdom of 
Manjerika or Manjarika," whose king had 
seen Buddha. In the Southern Dakhan the 
= Salem Manual, eb. i, 
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Siocinder ae na Kenaloas iad Srheedyc,*rkee 


comprised the area of the modern districta of | Mu 


Madura and Tinnevelly. In the neighbouring 
islund of Ceylon we find the three Naga king- 
doms and two Yaksha kingdoms in Buddha's 
earlier years, and the Niga kingdom of its 
off-lying island of Mani.” Later legends, 
current in the seventh century A.D., describe 
personal visita of Buddha to Udra," Southern 
Esala," Mahdrdshtra,"* Andhra,” and old 
Kalinga," in the sistas Dakhan, together 
with Malava,™ and Bl : ; 
the Southern Dalkhan to the kingdom of 








pura: but some of these names belong to | 


later times, whatever older names of Buddha's 
days they may have replaced. The silence of 
these legends regarding the remaining old 
kingdoms of the interior may fairly be attri- 
buted to the absence of occasion to mention 
them. Doubtless a similar condition of affairs 
existed in them as in these recorded nations, 
seeing that all the unmentioned States bordered 
upon some one or other of them. 


‘The cities, towns, and villages of the 


hapura," Sihapura, Sinhannvara, or Sinhaba- | 


puranuvara, in the Lila country, Sigalanu- 
vera,” Bharukachchha" (the modern Broach), 


rite Ujjani,"* Alaka,” Pratishthana,™ 





dyani,”” the villages of Gatganadi™ and 
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Maluariina’® j in ths ciaihes of Sundparanta, 
the cities of Assaka and Milaks,"* Mahis. — 
aati," Dantapura,“ Kumbavati,'™ and the 
port of Adzeitta or Eedzeitha,** in Kalinga, 
Eafichipura'" in Dravida, Kohkanapura men- 
day. 

These legends contain indications of several 


| sea-routes traversed by the mercantile navy of 
| Buddha's days in the Dakhan:— 


(1). The port of Bharukachchha, men- 
tioned above, was the point of embarkation of 
a sea-route sonthwards in still earlier times,’ 
and continued to be so down to a much later 


| period when this name sppears again in the 


inscriptions of the cave temples of Nasik and 
Jonnar,"** 

(2). In that neighbourhood we sre also to 
look for the city of Sinhapura, mentioned 
above, at or near which was the place of de- 
parture’™' of the ship which carried Vijaya and 
his retinne to Ceylon, and of the two ships 
which carried their wives and children to other 
destinations ; from which also,*™* or from the 
city of Sigala or Saugalnuwara by another 
tradition,“ Vijaya's nephew started to take 
possession of his uncle's vacant throne. Some 
re ee ae ee 
by the circumstance that both Vijaya’s ship 
and his Saree approached Ceylon from the 
southwards ;*** and this could hardly have been 
done if, as was supposed by the earlier investi- 
gators of the Vijayan ws jena ace yp 
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was made down the Bay of Beugal from some 
point on the Ganges and intermediately from s 
port in Kalinga. The clae to the tracdirection 
of this route was included in Dr. Barges 
discovery'“* that the port of Supdra at which 
Vijaya touched on his way to Ceylon,‘"’ was 

kituated on the western coast of the Dakhag. 





(3) This port of Supaéra or Suppdraka, | 


modern Bassein. It is mentioned in the legends 


of Punna,*™ and in the earlier legend of the | 


Supparake Bédhisat."" {t was also the start- 
ing point of the voyage of Punna’s brother to 
the region of the red-sanders.'”” 
No other port on the western coast south of 
Suppiraka is mentioned in any of these legends. 
(4) , From some unnamed port in the south- 
ernmost section of the eastern coast, pro- 


ships sailed to the opposite coast of Ceylon. 
By this route Vijaya's Pindyan bride and her 
retinue were conveyed to their new home ; his 
ambassadors having already come by it from 
Ceylon to the PAndyan coast.*™ 

(5) Higher up in the northern section of the 
eastern coast, apparently in Kaliiga, lay the 
legends’™ as the terminus of a sea-route across 
the Bay of Bengal,’” at which the merchant 
brothers Tapoosa and Palekat landed ‘their 
goods on their way to Suvama in M: 

(6) Underlying some of the Vijayan tradi- 
tions there is a consciousness of a coasting route 
along the eastern coast from the mouth of 
the Ganges to Ceylon, having intermediate 
points of communication in the Kaliiga country, 
and probably in the delta of the Krishni. 
A landing-place lower down this coast, some- 
where near the mouth of the Northern Penni, 
is-implied in the legend of the cargo of red- 
sanders,""* and ita counterpart-legend of the 
Bédhisat of Supparaka."“ Along this route 
apparently, according to the Chinese version 
of the tradition, the opan boat in which the 
from his “mother’s country of Southern India" 
to Ceylon.*™ | 


_ ih, IL. 239. ee nous 78, peas ‘above. 





(7) Ancveditg ts the Jausbasdiie;e sie 
route for large ships existed in pre-Buddhist 
times and presumably continued through 
Buddha's life-time, which started from the 
Ganges and terminated at a place called 
‘Caumavatoura,"" [Kimavatnrai], In the 
termination ‘turai’ of this name, I recognize 
« Tamil word meaning ‘*ses-port,’ ‘harbour,’ 
‘roadstead:’ and I wonld therefore place this 
port of call somewhere on the sea-coast of the 
Tamil country: and if a reference to the 
amorous reputation of the Pallava kings is to 
be detected in the adjectival ‘Kimava,"”’ a still 
closer location may be found for it on the 





-Pallava section of the Tamil Coast between the 


rivers. 

(8) ‘The voyage of the merchants of Srivasti 
in the Tibetan legend of the Siighalese princess 
Ratodvall,""" who were driven down the 
Bay of Bengal by contrary winds, ran in the 
main in the track of Fa-Hian's from 
the Ganges to Ceylon in the fifth century 
AD. Their subsequent voyage to Ceylon 
and back is described in terms which imply that 
A similar voyage’™ by this route from Méra- 
pur or Eimbulawat-purs on the Ganges 
to Ceylon was made in the generation which 
succeeded Buddha's niredaa by the consort of 
Vijaya's nephew and her companions, and 
shortly afterwards by her six brothers :"" and 
here we have the additional information that 
the voyage occupied twelve days.*™ 

(9) In one of the Chinese legends of the 
lion-prince Simhala*™* the boat in which the 
daughter of the lion was cast away, was driven 
by the winds westwards into the Pérsian gulf, 
where she landed and founded a colony in 
‘the Country of the Western. Women.’ 
The tradition embodied in the DMpovmada 
version of this legend’™ makes her land on ‘an 
igland which was afterwards called ‘the 
Kingdom of Women.’ Underneath the 
legendary matter we may here trace the exist- 
ence of a sea-route between India and the 
Persian coasts in the days of Buddha. 








™! Bigandat, 415. 
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(10) There are finally some general indica- 
tions of a route across the Arabian Sea 
westward from Ceylon to two distant islands 
called ‘The Solitary Island,’ and ‘Mahdérat- 
nadvipa,’'’* which may possibly be Madagas- 


car and Socotra; and of another vaguely | 


described route southwards to the island of 
Warakira.‘” 

the vessels employed in them were ships 
of large size; for, whatever the multiple of the 


ceart-loads**’ ar their own goods, whatever 


other cargo ‘there may have been in it. 





or vessels are not seqeaneene, nor, with 


legendary exaggeration may be, these ships | 
were sailing ships. Some of the voyages 


are said to have carried a large number of 
passengers. The ship in which Vijaya was 
cast adrift carried seven hundred of his fol- 
lowers ;*” and each of the two ships in which 


their wives and children were exposed," held | 


asimilar nomber. The ship in which Simhala 


pa to Ceylon contained five hondred™ other | 
merchants besides himself. The ship in which | 


Vijaya’s Pindyan bride was bronght over to 
Ceylon, accommodated eighteen officers of state, 
seventy five menial servants, and a number of 
slaves, in addition to the princess herself and the 
seven hundred’ other virgins who accompa- 
nied her, The wrecked ship of the Janaka-jdlaka 


had a crew and other passengers of the favou- | 


rite number of seven hundred,*“ in addition to 


Buddha himself in an earlier incarnation. So 
also the ship in which Buddha in the Suppi- 
raka-Bodhisat incarnation made his mercantile 
voyage from Broach to ‘the sea of the seven 
gems, held seven hondred™ other merchants 
besides himself. There were five hundred’ 
merchants in the wrecked ship of the Clond- 
horse-jditaka; and the same number™= were in 
the ship of the Eesi version of that legend. 
Punna’s brother wag accompanied by three 
handred™™ fellow-merchants in his voyage to the 
region of the red-sanders: and there was still 
room leftintheirship forthelarge cargo of that 
timber which they carried home. The ship in 
which the Burmese merchant-brothers crossed 
the Bay of Bengal, conveyed five hundred 
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sabe ad bi seks in the Chinese bahia nf 
the legend, were cast adrift in large open 
boats.7** 

The expressions, being “ pushed by contrary 
winds,'"* “driven over the gea,"*** “driven by 
the winds,""™ overtaken by a storm and carried 
along,”*"* together with the more direct allosions 
to sails," and sailing,‘ show that these vessels 


| allnded to may have been made from port to 


port along the coast: but the rest were clearly 
made on long stretches of the ocean, needing 
and therefore implying the existence of some 
considerable amount of scientific nautical skill, 


of their failure to make their intended destina- 
tions when thwarted by contrary winds : and in 
crossing the open sea, they evidently took advan- 
tage of the prevailing periodical winds.“** The 
crews of these ships are but seldom referred 
to directly: but they appear to have been well 
ee 





The merchandise with which these ships 
werd freighted is not often mentioned. In 
the Suppiraka-Bidhisat’s voyage, the moer- 
sented™*"* along their route, The red-sanders 
timber which one of them bronght home, 
though it was evidently not an unknown one ; 
for the high value of this wood, as well as 
that of the true sandal, is several times 


referred to.“ The precious stones, and espe- 


cially the pearls of Ceylon’™ are frequently 
the chief object of some of the voyages was 
to obtain them."*° Some of these ships carried 
Fan sates rte anbban cera ‘as is implied 
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and his followers upon the rice which she had 
obtained from ships" wrecked on the island, 
One of these voyages was made to exchange 
home-produced articles for foreign goods:"™ and 
many of the products incidentally mentioned 
thronghout these legends were well suited for 
that purpose; namely, rice and paddy," sandal- 





DISCURSIVE CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE STUDY OF ASIATIC 
SYMBOLISM, 
‘BY H. G. M. MUREAY-AYNSLEY. 
(Continued from Fol. XV. p. 333.) 


1x. 

The Wild Huntsman of Northern Europe 
and his posible Asiatic Origin. 
General Cunningham, in the Preface, page 
vii., of his Bhilsa Topes, 1854, expressed an 
opinion that the Welsh word Buddids and the 
Saxon name Woden, are “but slightly altered 
forms of the word Buddha, The fourth day of 
the week, Wednesday or Woden’ was 
named Dies Mereurii by the Romans, and is 





still called Buddhwdr by the Hindus. Maia 


was the mother of the Greek Hermeins or 


Hermes, and Mayd was the mother of the | 


mes, Buddwas, Woden, and Buddha is evident ; 
although it may be difficult, and perhaps nearly 


impossible to make it apparent to the general 
| Wednesday, or Woden's day, has in any way 


reader,””* 

About 25 years ago, M. Holmhoe" enden- 
youred to prove that the Scandinavian god 
Odin, if not Buddha himself, was one of his 
disciples, M. Holmhie was of opinion that the 
missions of the Buddhists did not stop in 
Transoxiana and Upper Asia, but that they 
pushed on still further through Persia to- 
wards the Caucasus and from thence to the 
homes of the ancestors of the present Scandi- 
navians, when they were still im the countries 
East and North of the Russia of the present 

to i ™ Rom, Hist. Bud. 232. 
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day. Relations being established with them 
it is easy to conceive that they were continued, 
and that Buddhist doctors of religion after- 
wards visited Scandinavia, and it is also not 
missionaries were called, if not ‘Buddha,’ o 

or he sates CAT Seikiod Bas es Ga 
Sanskritrootbudh, ‘to know, to understand,'—as 
for example bédhin, ‘making known, teaching, 
ticiple of the verb;—and that from this appel- 
lation the Scandinavians may have formed 
Odin and the Germans Woden. The hypothesis, 
which thus seeks to identify Odin with Buddhs 
or with some of the missionaries of the Buddhist 
faith, is at least oa plausible one, if we accept 
the conjecture that in Hindostin the name for 





the meaning of Buddha'sday. In Scandinavia 
it is Onsday, a contraction for Odin's day. 

As one help towards giving Odin an Indian 
origin, I would remark that his special symbol 
was the friskele or three-armed Sun-snake, 
figured ante, Vol. XV. p. 66, on Plate I, fig. 12; 
while thesvasike, the emblem of fire and light - 


ning, was the symbol of Thor. 


It is true that in the Northern lands, Odin 
is represented as a warrior, but the sword has 
often accompanied religion. Odin may have 
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been Aveo in his aligns crtaade, and 


have taken « place at first amongst theinferior | 


gods. Adam of Hremen, as quoted by 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, is of opinion that 
this was the case," and that after a time 
Odin came to be ranked amongst the superior 


In his capacity of superior god, Odin was 
the storm-god ; 
European Traditions and Folk-lore, the name 
Woden or Wuotan denotes ‘the stormy and 
furious goer,—Gothic, wods; Norwegian ddr, 


‘enraged. The name musi therefore beclosely 


allied to the Lowland Scotch wud, ‘mad or 
furious,’ A Jacobite song of 1745 says,—‘' The 
women are a’ gone wud.’ There is alzo a 
Steam PaO ees Dinne pot a knife in a wud 
_ man's hand.” Odin, as the storm-god, may 

well be supposed to havo ridden like one that ia 
wud." 


of the German legends, So the legend of | 
| have been preserved for generations as heir- 


the Erl King or Wild Huntsman probably 


and according to Kelly, Inado-_ 


man is unquestionably “sky-clad,” and the 
dog may pass for a grey-hound, which was 
Odin'’s dog. In the German as well os in the 
Aryan mythology, the dog is an embodiment 
of the wind,” and the German name for a 
grey-hound is wind-Awnd, 

I would here draw attention to this type of 


brooch: fig, 2 of the same plate, though its 


subject is different, seems to belong tothe same 
period as fig. 1. This last was found™ in 
in ancient grave near Bregenz on the Lake 
of Constance, and most probably dates like the 
former fromeither the Later Bronze or the Earlier 
Iren Age of Scandinavia. The only way in 
which we can reasonably account for the pre- 
sence of such objects, so far away from their 
original home is, that, when the Swedes took 
Bregenz by stratagem about two hondred 
years ago, Norwegian soldiers formed part 
of their army and that some of these wero 


buried with their ornaments, as they fell. The 


two specimens here mentioned must have 
been either reproductions of the old forms, or 


came from the same source as that of Odin's | looms, 


Wild Hunt,* which in some parts of Germany 
Hant." 

Kamer Herr Worsaee is of opinion that the 
inferior gods were always represented clothed, 
and those of a superior order naked, or with a 
girdle only," and if this be the invariable rule 


figured os Plate XVItl. fg 1 (ante, Vol. XV. 
p. 333)," may have been intended for Odin 
himself, after he had been exalted to the highest 
grade in the Scandinavian Pantheon,’* The 


* Bocanss in the temple of Old Upeals in Sweden the 
oP age | the place of honour between 
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Toreturnto Odin. In his Manual of Seandi- 
navien Art, Dr. Hans Hildebrand gives an 
illustration of s warrior on horseback with 
sword and shield on an embossed bronze which 
was found at Vendelin Sweden. He is of 
opinion that this is no doubt a mythological 
subject, and presumes tha®its ocrrect ex- 


: -| planation is to be found mot very far off. 
to an early type 


“The horseman is Wodan, who, according to 
the Scandinavian legends, had a heavy spear, 


and was, as here represented, attended by two 
ravens, which brought him news from all over 


the world. The eee attacking the borse 





the hand of the blind Hode, Baldr was struck dead. 
He then descended inte the make-covered 


fal ride ae! 
father's 


mnery sender in coder bo eblain: bin 


to the nether world. We Dre airrady 
al eat as Land of Departed Seale a 

mt ky ve clad, aa the Jains of India term it. 

: is in ny possession and was purchased 

D Norway. 


@ Kemer Herr Worsace thinks that the worship of 
Odin ion Scandinavia dates from what is vtyled the Earlier 
Tron Age in those countries, which occupied the first 
4) years A.D, and that it extended to the Middle Iron 
Ags, be to 700 A.D, 

M Aod aleo a5 attendant on the doad. 
Together with another brooch which ts ales of o 


| Norwegias character, 
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reminds us “of the mythological Midguard’s 
serpent, or the serpent encircling the central 
world, the implacable enemy of the gods.”"™ 

As to Odin, in his eapacity of the Wild 
Huntsman, the following is worthy of considera-— 
tion. On landing at Christiania in the summer 
of 1883, I remarked the extraordinary resem- 
blance of the horses in the ordinary street 
carriages of that place to a certain breed of horses 
in Central Asia, called Yairkandis, from their 
home in Yirkand. I am well acquainted with 





the type, having possessed and ridden many of | 


them in the Northern portion of the Himila- 
yas, and am, therefore, not likely to have been 
mistaken in seeing the likeness. The Norwe- 
gian horses have the same general form, the 
same head and neck, the same dark line down 
the spine, and the Zebra-like markings on 
the legs peculiar to the Yiirkandis, which facts 
appear to prove that they, like the Yarkandis, 
are of an unmixed race, and still retain 
their aboriginal characteristics, When re- 
marking toa Norwegian acquaintance on their 
wonderful similarity to the animal of Central 
Asia, he replied—“ The people in my part of 
Norway say that Odin brought these horses 
from the HimAlayas.”” The courteous Director 
of the Museum at Bergen observed when 
told of this, that it was well known from 
certaim records that the horse was intao~ | 
duced into Norway about 2,000 years ago, or 
about the time when Odin is fabled to have 
arrived on the scene, but he did not credit the 
tradition that this hero bronght them, or even 


ever existed. As to the introduction of the | 


horse into Scandinavia, Dr. Blomberg, of the | 
Historical Museum in Stockholm, is of opinion 
that the horse was known in Sweden daring the 
Later Stone Age: but, when this period be- 


gan, or when it ended, or when the Bronze Age | 


(which succeeded it) commenced, no one has 


yet been able to determine ; though some seem 


to think it probable that the Iron Age in 
Scandinavia dates from shortly before the Chris- | 
tian era. But, as regards those northern lands, 
we must keep in mind that their inhabitants 
were pagans down to the XIth century; and 
we may therefore perhaps put the commence- 
that given above. 









No. X. 
Architectural and Other Customs, 
In all, or nearly all, the houses in the more 
elevated Himilayan villages the cow-stall 
forms the ground-floor of the house, and the 
came style of building prevails amongst those 
who inhabit high or mountainous districts in 
Europe, All the houses in the Engadine Valley 
are built in this manner, partly for the purpose 
of raising the sleeping and living rooms above 
the ground level and partly because the ascend- 
ing breath of the animals gives, some addi- 
tional warmth to the rooms over them. Flights 
of steps, which are not unfrequently roofed 
over, on either side of the door of the cow-stall 
lead to the apartments of the family above, 
being thus avoided. 
The Norwegian peasant's store-house figured 
m Plate XXI., might stand for an almost exact 


reproduction of many of the superior native 


houses in Srinagar in Kaémir, and of those in 
the Lahaul Valley in the Himilayas. The 
crawing in question is taken from one of the 
best specimens of such store-houses still remain- 
ing in Norway. Had I been shown the draw- 
ing without being told whence it came, F 


should have unbesitatingly referred it to Sri- 
| nagar. The windows, or rather the shutters,— 


for there is no glass in them,—open precisely 
as in Kaémir, and the general construction is 
the same. The likeness extends even to the 
man and horse sculptured on the front gable, 
and all the ornamentation of the rest of the 
building is similar in character. Both in Norway 
and in the Himilayas it would seem that, in 
order to form the walla of such structures, logs 
of wood are placed horizontally one above the 
other and dove-tailed in at the four corners, no 
the logs being filled in with dry moss. The roofs 
of the better class af houses in Kaémir and also 
in Norway, a8 will be seen from the drawing, 
consist merely of planks of wood; but the 
smaller and poorer houses, especially those in 


| mountainous districts, such as the Lihaul Valley 


and the higher parts of Norway, are not so 
carefully finished as in the plate, a roofing of 
be that, as wood is scarcer in such places than 





™ The art in this example in very rude. 
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in the lower valleys, less is used, the deficiency 
being supplied by a thick layer of sods, which 
bn ie Deere mentee ne 
during the summer, and not unfrequently 
several yopng trees also. 

So much for secular architecture; let us 
now turn our attention for a while to sacred 
buildings. We find the same type of religious 
structure existing all over the Himalayas, m 
Népal, in Kulli, and in Kaémir ; a type which, 
strangely enough, corresponds with the old 
wooden church architecture of Norway. The 
Wopali temple at Benares, figured in Plate 
XX.., will be sufficient to show the general form 
and construction of these buildings. 


erected in honour of Siva by a Mabiraji of | 


Népal about two hundred years ago. It is 
aegis arpenes wonen Dating, Claveter 8 

about four feet in height. A small 
flight of steps forms the approach to the prin- 
cipal entrance, on either side of which is s 


lion carved in stone. On the right, between | 


the steps and the lion is « stone bust of Siva 
in alto-relievo. The hair is arranged below the 
cers ia a donblo row of curls, atanding out 
like the rays of the sun, and round the neck 
are coiled most life-like snakes. The temple 
haa four doors, with a window on either side of 
each. These doors, as well aa the shutters of 
the windows, are richly carved, and over each 
is a segment of a pointed arch, surmounted by 
the well known chhairi, or umbrella of royalty. 
Sloping eaves, about six feet wide and roofed | the 
with small tiles, project all round the lower 
story, supported by wooden brackets. Above 


risea'a square upper story of smaller dimen- 


sions, furnished with similarly sloping eaves, 
along the outer edge of which are small bells 


hung in a row at short distances from: each | 
other, so as to tinkle at the slightest breath of | 


its platform. A large bell is suspended 
an iron rod at the summit'of the whole. A 
trisdl or trident, one of the emblems of Siva, 
is attached to this kiosk. This trident and the 





persons, enaoguainted with Indi, 
digi cents oF te orwegion ebureh, nad as 


to hat country it belonged, at once exclaimed Sere ee thet ih 
vesesabled a Chinese a form familiar to them on 


cbjects coming from t 4 country. [Compare Ferguseco, 


roofs of all the kiosks are gilt. The building, 
represented in the plate as adjoining the temple, 
is a dharmédld, or house of rest, where pilgrims 
of good caste receive board and lodging gratis 
for a certain fixed period. It was erected by 
the Mahiiraji who built the temple, 

I would it were possible to give drawings of 


other examples of the same style of archi- 


tecture, such as the temple at Manili in the 
EKnulli Valley, situated in the midst of a 
forest of dedddrs, or of one of the mosques 
in Srinagar in Kadmir, which are, of course, 
Muhammadan structures; but it must suffice 
to say, from personal knowledge, that the 
type is the same as that of the temple—just 
described. 

Let us now turn to Plate XITX,, which um 


_& representation of the wooden church at 


Borgund inthe Leerdal, one of the oldest in 
Norway.'* The drawing is taken from the north 
side, with the west door and the apse shown 
in profile. 

Taken by themselves the details of the 
exterior of this Norwegian wooden church, 
which was built in the XIth Century, t.<. soon 
after the introduction of Christisnity into 
Norway, would make the student look upon it 


| as most singular that any rece of people, in- 


almost the extreme north of Europe, 
should have built thus; bat, if the hypothesis 
be admitted that the remote ancestors of the 
builders came from Asia, it becomes very easy 


| to imagine that in constructing the church 


they adopted forms which had been preserved 
amongst them by tradition. How can we 
otherwzte account for the circumstance that, 
though living in such a high lstitude, their 
chief object seems to have been to try and 
eprinde eth oan and Habs, by earns. *.Crr 


The building is placed upon slabs of stone 


having a uniform height of about eight inches, 


on which the wooden uprights and cross pieces 
rest: a fact to which it owes its preservation. 
Starting from the base of the exterior, a row 
of sloping cores torms the Tom. ct & verandah, 
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which encircles the basement; a second protects 
the walla of the lower half of the chorch; a 


third forms the roof of the nave; a fourth the 
roof of the belfry; a fifth and a sixth seem also 
to have been used for the sake of giving 
symmetry to the whole. The quaint objects on 
the gables of the third and fourth roofs are 
dragons’ heads with projecting tongues; an 
ornament that forcibly recalls that on Oriental 


and Chinese buildings.™* 


The following description of a temple by 
Tavernier, which existed in his day at Benares, 
but was afterwards destroyed by Aurangzeb, 
is worth transcribing hero.’* He says"’—" The 
Pagoda at Banarus™’ is the most famous in | 
all India after that of Jagannath. They 
may be called almost equal, and are both 
situated near the banks of the river Ganges in 
the respective cities whence they derive their 


names.'” From the door of the Pagoda at 
Banaras one descends by steps down to the 


river, on which are at intervals small plat- 
forms with very dark little rooms, in some of 


which the Brihmans live. Others they use as 
kitchens in which to prepare their food; because 


these idolaters after having washed ‘them- 


‘ings in the Pagoda, prepare their food them- 
selves, fearing lest another not in a condition of 
ceremonial purity should touch it. But abeve 
all they drink with much devotion of the 


water of the Ganges, imagining that by so 


doing they will be freed from all stain of sin. 
To return to the Pagoda, which is built in 
the form of a cross, as are all the other 
femples. In the centre of the exterior rises an 
immensely high cupola, constructed somewhat 
hke a high tower, which has many sides to it, 
and terminatesin a point. At each of the four 
ends of the cross ia a small tower into which 
one can ascend from the exterior. Before reach- 


ing the top, there are several balconies and 


niches, which give exit into the open air, and 
around are sculptured figures consisting of 
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the large cupola is an altar seven or eight feet 
long, and six feet in width, which has two 
small flights of steps serving as predellas (seats 
for the priests), and covered with a beautiful 
carpet, which is sometimes of gold stuff and 
of the day or festival. 

“The altars (of the Hindus generally) are 
covered with gold or silver brocade, or with 
some lovely painted material. The altar in this 
which are upon it, can be seen from without the 
entrance door; because neither women nor 
the men of one of their tribes (castes P), but 
have to pay their devotions outside, 





the idols, which stand on the altar there is one 


which is five or six feet high; its body, arma, 
and legs are not visible, but only the head 
and neck, all the rest being covered with a 
robe which trails down to the ground, Some- 
times this idol wears a rich gold chain round 
its throat, or an ornament of rubies or pearls or 
The idol was made in remembrance 
and in the likeness of Bainmada (? Balarama), 


whom they consider to have been a very 


great personage ;—a saint, whose name they 
are constantly invoking. On the left hand of 
the altar isafigure of an animal, or rather 
of some mythological creature, partly ele- 
phant, partly horse, and partly mule. It is of 
massive gold, and is called by them Gurn, 
(Garuda?) which no one but a Brahman is 
ever allowed to approach. Near the entrance 
to the Pagoda, between the great door and the 
high altar (above described) one sees a smaller 
altar on the left hand, upon which is an idol in 
black marble, seated with its legs crossed, and 
about two feet in height. When I entered, a 
boy was standing on the left hand of it, the son 
of the chief priest, who kept touching the idol 
with pieces of silk and embroidered cloths of the 
shape of handkerchiefs, which he afterwards 


every kind of mis-shapen animal. In the | returned to those who gave them to him for 
dereton on ter tat ts wel tort eSng | Lanta aed Peasy tom, she, ai I 
cerning eptest bay town purctand tyes | Sota tats et tai, Toy oid fale aad 
to Keep itearelalg 2 ropa Tes ane ieskna stand | ot adit ts hiteral translation,” “r* fonlat abd do 
from he moder church now se andnlyctowyarts | 19,9. WM ns Foe ¢ din BR. TY, oh 
distant fron the oid , * This is Tavornier's spelling of this name, 


co: e 
Ti a work in the or , 
bave an Italian tramalation of 1¢ os fe ae pr gcse Bek ‘bat 


temple being htuatd ot iat in rina aa jenna 
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this purpose, Some of the people also gave 
this lad chains made of beads, which looked like 
the stones of some fruit and had a very sweet 


odour" others what looked like rosaries made — 


of coral and amber ; and some chains of flowers. 
necks, or say their prayers over these beads. 
The idol on tho small altar is called Morli Ram 
Morli,”* who they say is the brother of the one 
on the high altar,” 

temple which “ has the form of a cross, as have 
all the other Pagodas”; the image, of which 
only the head is visible, the rest of the body 


being enveloped in a rich robe; the presenta. | 


tion of flowers, strings of beads, or other objects 
to the image, that they may be sanctified by 


contact with it,—recall much that is familiar | 
to the ground, putting their hands above 


to us in modern European Christianity. 

The same traveller speaks™ of another fine 
building nearthis Pagoda,—a College,—built by 
the then Raja, in which some of his own sons, 
and other lads of good caste were receiving 
education at the hands of the resident Brahmans. 
On the left hand, at the entrance to the 
College, the Raja had erected a Pagoda, which 
‘was closed at the time of Tavernier's visit; but, 
as he much wished to see the interior, he made 
inquiries, and was told that, in order to do so, 
he must present himself at the door before sun- 
rise on the following morning, which he accord- 
ingly did. On his arrival there he found an 
awaiting the opening of the door; and he must 
give his own account of what he witnessed on 
this occasion. “At the hour fixed eight Brih- 
mans advanced, four on each side of the door 
of the Pagoda, each having a thurible in his 
hands. There were also many other Brihmans, 
who made a great noise with droms and other 
instruments. The two oldest amongst them 
sang one of their own hymns, the people join- 
ing in, all having in their hands a peacock’s tail, 
or some other kind of fan, to chase away the flies, 
ee eee opened 








P rudrdlshas — Ep.) 

sinning “Morli Ram’ by ‘the god 
Merit" ia Yory as showing that in "Tavernicr’s 
time, an at the p day, the came [ima is tap 


joular ‘ va cro oh “ED | 
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mean * god," Sooetiive et fie | 





the idol might not be incommoded by them. 
This driving away of the flies with music lasted 
half an hour, or until the two chief Brahmana 
made a very great noize with bells at three 





| distinct intervals; after which they tapped the 


door with a pate On this being done, the 
door was immediately opened by six Brahmans 
who were within the Pagoda. In the interior, 
and about six or eight paces distant from 
the entrance, was an altar on which was a 
was the sister of Morli Ram. She had on 
her right hand a boy like a Cupid, called the 
2 aeroneeratinmae prman pON Cee 
she carried an image of a female child, called 
a ba psorasiart Oae The door of the temple 
ug opened, and the curtain drawn back, 
ths teObUA “aa soe ub thefunt the idol, all pro- 
strated themselyes three times with their faces 





their heads ; and when they stood up agnin they 
presented (as in the other Pagoda) bunches of 
Siveonis idl strings of beads, in order that they 
might be made to touch the idol. In front of 
the altar stood an old Brahman who held in his 
hands a lamp with nine lighted wicks, on which 
& species of 
incense, putting the lamp close to the idol,” 
This last point leads me to remark on the 
common nse of incense in religious worship 
in India, amongst both Hindus and Jains. 
When staying on Monont Abi in Rajpitini, 
I watched ot least 50 Jain pilgrims,—men, - 
women and children,—performing a part of 
their devotions, after they had made their 
offerings in the innermost shrine of one of the 
Jain buildings there, whither, of course, I conld 
not follow them. They all seated themselves 
in the manfapa, or porch thereof, and were there 
censed by the attendant priest, The forms of 





the censer and its chains were precisely that 
which may be seen in any Roman Catholic 


Church, 

Again, it will be seen from the following 
account, that the Qialmik (Calmuck) Tatérs, 
who are Buddhists, also use incense in their 
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aleo * brother . of Mu 
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worship. Their chief priest is styled the Ku- 
tuchta, and in former days was subject to 
the Dalai Lama, bat in course of time schisms 
arose, and he established himself on an equal 
footing with his superior. The Eutochta 
never exposes himself to public gaze except on 
and ceremony he is carried in procession to 
a tent covered with velvet, where he sits 
cross-legged on a throne, with the Limas on 
cushions around him, and a figure on each side 


ground, and barst out into loud scclamations: 


in praise of the Deity, and lofty enlogiums 
upon the Enutuchta. The Lamas next throw 
odoriferous herbs into thei: censers, with 
which they perfume the figures, the pontiff and 
the whole congregation. 

Cow-dung, us we all know, is a ‘sacred’ 
object in India, and, in very ancient days at 
least, it seems to have been ao formerly in 
Europe; for Winckelmann, who wrote in the 
last century, mentions in his History of Ancient 
Art, that Pampbés, one of the most ancient 


Greek poets, describes a statue of Zeus as being 


covered with cow-duong. The German savant 
imagined this to indicate that the presence of 
the divinity extends to all objects, even the 
most abject. No such error could be committed 
now, since India is so moch better known 
than it was-in his day, and all who have been 


in that country, are aware that cow-dung is | 
commonly employed by the natives as a sacred | 


purifier. Such a purification, for instance, 
would be necessary should a man, who possesses 


‘caste, desire to drink out of a cup or glass | 
which had been used by Europeans, or by one | 


not of his own caste. 

Passing from sacred to familiar personal 
customs I would notice that of the ‘ cradle- 
board’ system of nursing children. From dis- 
coveries made at various times in the graves, 
barrows and cysts of different prehistoric 
peoples, it has been gathered that the practice 
of nursing a child while carrying it about on 
& flat ‘cradle-board’ prevailed in Britain and 
the North of Europe, and it is considered very 
probable that the same custom was in use at 
one time over a great part of the world. It 


"! The pillow is tied together in two o : 
with tapes or bows of colbured ribbox. or three places 
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and in other parts of Germany, amongst the 


only one cotton garment, and placing it on its 
back on a large pillow which is folded over 
the body, leaving the head alone visible™ is a 
survival of the ancient ‘ cradle-board." 

In the matter of shoes, too, there is mach 
West. Mr. A. Mitchell in a most interesting 
work™ says—‘ I once met a funeral procession 
in the Highlands (of Scotland), in which one of 
of the untanned hide of the ox, with the hair 


still on it. Such shoes are known as rivilins, 


shoes of the ancient Britons, They are cor- 


in collections of antiquities, and yet it happens 
that there are thousands of people in Scotland 
who wear this shoe at this hour.. It is in 
most common use in Shetland, where thou- 
sands of pairs could, at this moment, be pur- 
is probably no older form of shoe known. It 
is nothing but a piece of untanned hide folded 
sides of the foot and over the toes, and then 
stitched or closed at the heel and toes with a 
piece of twine or a thong of the hide, and then 
secured to the foot, more or less like a sandal.’” 
A similar species of foot-covering can be seen 
also on the borders of Central Asia, where 
shoes on the model of the rivilins above des- 
cribed are worn by the Ladikis of both sexes. 
The climate of Ladik being a more inclement 
one than that of the Scottish Isles, the Ladikts 
make for themselves a legging of pajfi, a 
fabric made of the undyed wool of the white 
sheep: they then take a piece of raw hide, let 
it dry to the shape of the foot, cut it to the 
foot on to the legging, In very cold weather, 
when about to take a journey, they put as much 
flour as they can inside this covering, with the 
double purpose of keeping their feet warm and 
of having with them an additional supply of 
food in case of need. In certain districts in 
Italy, a shoe of the same kind is still worn by 
* The Past in the Present—1650, 
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the people; and it is not an uncommon sight to 
bee peasants walking about Rome and in the 


Campagna with foct-coverings of the same 


nature as those of the Scottish Isles and of 
Weatern Tibet; all being equally rude in form— 
evidently made on the foot and fastened with 
twine or thongs of hide. 

Ase very curious instance of the develop- 
ment of European and Asiatic ideas in the 
game direction, and also to illustrate the 
wisdom of the oid adage that “ there is nothing 
new under the sun,” I may mention that the 
ordinary telephone (not the electric one of 
course) has been known and used in India for 
many rations. A friend (since retired 
from publio service in India) had, when I was 
staying vith him at Dehli, a native servant who 
had been many years aac tees ape When 





replied >. 


my granc 





lin ahead On the telephone Bente fines 
spoken of, this gentleman mentioned it to this 
native, enlarging upon what might eventually 
be ita use, when to his amazement the man 
—"Oh, Sahih, we natives have known 
father used one, I know; and Iam 
every day in the habit of talking with a fellow- 
servant across Séhib's compound in this man- 
ner!" On being requested to produce his 
instrument, the servant went ont and speedily 
returned with two pieces of bamboo each about 
eight inches in length and an inch or an inch 
and a half in dinmeter. One end of each 
tube was covered with a bit of parchment 
through which a string from 60 to 100 feet 
long was passed and thus connected them. It 








perfectly answered the purpose of communi- 
cation from one side of the compound to 
! the other! 


SANSERIT AND OLD-EANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
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No. 168.—Eavutaem Puates or Vireama-pitra V.—Sara-Samvat 930. 


tise, io from. bomse.eoppacplaes: which ouuse'| responding ds lepre 
e-roiiha Haat pekbea Abe aie, The 


to notice in 1884, throngh Mr. Rimchandra 
Rajirim, EKarbhiari of Miraj.-. I edit it from 
the original plates, which I obtained, for exa- 
mination, through the kindness of Lient.-Col. 
H. N. Reeves, Bo. 8. C., Political Agent, 
Koélipor and 5. M. C., from the possession of 
Ananda Urf Appi Bin Raghu Khadé of Kau- 
thémh,' the chief town of the Eauthém Pati 
or Sub-Division of the Miraj State in the 
Southern Mardthi Conntry. The present owner 
of the plates is a Jain, and therefore not o 
descendant of the original grantee. No in- 
formation is forthcoming aa to the circom- 
or obtained possession of them. 


The plates, of which the first and Inst 


in number, each measuring about 1’ 2" by 8! 
at the ends, and a little less in the middle, 
The edges of them were fashioned somewhat 
) ‘The ‘Kowtsh * of the Indian Atlas, Shoot, No. 40; 


1s abont twelve miles 
co a 
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thicker than'the inscribed surfaces, with cor- 
epressions inside them, 50 as to 





surfaces are in some places a good deal cor- 
roded by rust; and towards the top of the 
first side of the second plate there are two 
or three flaws in the copper, which prevented 
the perfect formation of the letters at those 
places. The inscription, however, is in a state 
of excellent preservation throughout. The 
plates are thick ; and the letters, though deep, 
do not shew throngh on the reverse sides of 
them at all. The engraving is fairly good; 
but, as usual, the interiors of the letters shew 
in many places marks of the working of the 
engravers tool.—Towards the left side of 
each plate, there is a hole for a ring to con- 
nect them. The ring is-circular, about }" 
thick and 34° in diameter; it had not been cut, 
or otherwise opened, when the grant came into 
my hands. The seal, in the lower part of 
which the ends of the ring are secured, is rec- 


the 


The present Kanthtra is alao called, by 
so of feand, and 


fistinction, Kauthém-Y 
t Kauthérh ; and most of the other ‘Kowtas" 
map y have second dis 


tinctive ap 
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ngula: , about 24° by 3°. Ti has} in slighs 
solief on ‘a dsap countersunk varhion timide 
rim from 7" to }° broad,—in the centre, a 


boar, couchant to the proper right; immedi- 
ately above the boar, a dank! c-shell; in the 


proper right and left upper corners, the san 


either an elephant-goad or an ox-goad. Below 
the boar there are some very faint indications, 
suggestive of a legend in two lines; but, if 
there was a legend in the matrix, the casting 
of it was very imperfect, and it is quite illegi- 
ble. The emblems are in such slight relief, 
and the ground, on which they are, is so deep, 
that it was impossible'to obtain either a photo- 
graph or an ink-impression of them for 
lithography.—The weight of the three plates 
is 522 tolas, and of the ring and seal, 97 tolas; 
total, 619 tolas.—The average size of the 
letters is about «.". The characters are 
those of the South-Indian Nigari alphabet of 
the period. They include the separate signs 
for the lingual d, «.g. in kréda, line 2, kadamea, 
line 9, and shédasa, line 11 ; and for the lingual 
dh, in pranidhia, line 48, a midha, line &, 
The virdma occurs distinctly, separate from 
and below the letter, in dsit, line 45, and pdldt 
and samayijanat, line 46, and perhaps as part 
of the letter in (a)bAdt, line 22; but it 
is omitted in (a)bAt#, line 52, Aaran, line 
15, and prakidayan, line 47. The decimal 
signs for 3, 9,and 0, occur in line 61.—The 
language is Sanskrit throughout. Except 
for a few connecting words in prose, the 
inscription is in verse as far as line 58: and 
some of the customary benedictive and im- 
precatory verses are introduced in lines 69 to 
72. As far os line 46, the draft of this inscrip- 
tion is an earlier specimen of the form from 
which were prepared the Miraj grant of Jaya- 
simba IJI., dated Saka-Satmvat #46, and the 
Yéhir or Yéwitr inscription of Vikramiditya 
VL, dated Saka-Sathvat 999, edited by me in 
this Journal, ante, Vol. VIII. p. 10ff., and the 
Alar inscription of Vikramiiditya VI., dated 
Saka-Satvet 1013 and 1046, noticed be me, 
td. p. 214f.; and it clears up, so far, almost al] 
the points left doubtful by the materials from 
which my version of the Miraj and Yéwir in- 


' a MS. Collection Mee “ad : 


| of the 


scriptions was prepared. —In respect of ortho- 
graphy, wé have to notice (1) the constant 
use, as in the modern vernaculars, of the anus- 


| tdira, instead of the proper nasal, 4g. in aka- 


lake for akalatka, line 4, kévda for kanda, 
line 3, visrérita for visrdnta, line 1, kadavwa 


| for kadamva or kadaméa, line 9, and even udea- 


hot for udvaian, line 28, which is altogether 
unjustifiable ; the proper nasal occurs, however, 


in saundarya, line 51, and vrinda, line 54; (2) 


the doubling of dh, in conjunction with a 


| following y, once, in aydéddhyam, line 11; (3) 


the doubling of d, in conjunction with  follow- 
ing r, once, in bhiipdlddd = rashtra, line 44; and 
(4) the use of » for 6 throughout, e.g, in lavdha 
line & (twice), vala, line 10, ribhardi-vabhtiowh, 
line 12, vabhéra, line 16, and vasidhair, line 22. 
The inscription commences with two Invo- 
cations of the god Vishnu, in the form of the 
Boar. And these are followed by a verse ask- 
ing for a benediction upon a king who is men- 
tioned under the biruda of Akalatkacharita 
(l. 4). On the analogy of the Miraj grant 
and the ¥éwiir inscription, which, being records 
of respectively Jayasimha III. and Vikramé- 
ditya VI., introduce in this place the birudas 
of Jagadékamalla and Tribhuvanamalla, be. 
longing respectively to those two kings, 
Akalankachsrita ought to denote the) 
monarch Vikramiditya V. But, if the copies 
sre correct, an inscription, dated Saka-Satvat 
926, at Tumbigi in the Indi Taluka of the 
Bijapur District," and another, dated in the 
following year, at Kannééwar in the Hiinga 
Tilaka of the Dhirwid District," shew that 
this biruda belonged to Satyiiraya IT., the 
uncle and predecessor of Vikraméditya V. In 
that case, the inference from the present 
passage seems to be, that Satyisraya IT. Was 
still alive on the date of this inscription, but 
had made over the sovereignty to his nephew. 
And, in support of this inference, we may 
quote the fact, that the present j 
does not include a certain verse (see note 20 
below) which is given in the Miraj grant, and 
which speaks of the succession of Vikramiditya 
V.after Satyiéraya II, Wikramiiditya V. had 
the birudas of Tribhuvanamalla and Vallabhann- 
réndra, as recorded in lines 59 and 73 below. 
| SR Eaten Se ie 


wi gous, in the Collection, belonging . tc 





lineage (1 10), which appropriated the 
hard-to-be-conquered power of the goddess of 
the fortunes of the alas (1. 9), who had been 
swallowed asa mouthful by it; which destroyed 





the Rashtrakfitas with the abundance of its 


strength of arm ; which laid waste the glory of | 


or descendants of an original ancestress of the 
(lL 6) and other tokens of sovereignty, through 
the favour of the goddess Kausiki; who were 
preserved by the Seven Mothers ; who acquired 
cock’s tail and a spear, through the favour of the 
god Kirttikéya; who had the territories of 
instant at the sight of the excellent vardhaldn- 
chhana or crest* of the Boar (1. 7), which they 
acquired throngh the favour of the holy god 
Narayana; and who had the special titles of 
‘asylum of the universe,’ ‘refuge of all man- 
kind’ (1. 8), and the special names af Vishnu- 
istingouishing A ati 


_ Fifty-nine ki ‘of that lineage reigned at— 


and, after that, sixteen governed the dakshi- 
nipAtha, or region of the south. 7 
Then for atime the fortunes of the Chalukya 
family were impeded by wicked people (1. 12). 
“But then, again, there was a king, Jaya- 
sirbhavallabha, or Jayasitha I. (J. 14), born 
in the Chilukys lineage, who conquered the 
Réshfraktita king Indra (I. 15), the son of 
Eyisina, possessed of an army of eight hundred 
elephants, and, destroying five hundred other 
kings, established again the royal fortunes of 
the sovereigns of the Chalukys family (1. 16). 


* This form of the name, with the long vows in the 
first syllable, belongs properly only to 


down to the time of Kirttivarman IL, waa Chalukya, 
hali and ( _ with the short vowel a@ in the 
lable. The fret of these three forma, Chalukya, 

is 4, for metrical purposes, in line 16 below. pci | 
stiee of the Kanarese Districts, pp- 17f,, 41; ood 
the names of Eadamba Ez td. 


t 


Dy rast 


PP This name is usually written with the dental din the 
second syllable; aa, for instance, in line 21 below. But 


the wreat king Harsha (1. 26). 


ailn D1. end his | 
by whom the 


17 





was Pulakésin, or Pulikésin 1, the lord of the 
city of Vatapi. And his was Kirttivarman 
I. (L 21), who again overthrew the Nalas 

After him there reigned his younger brother 
Mangalisa (1. 24), who with bridges of boats 


Révati (1. 23), and forcibly possessed himself 
of the royal fortunes of the Eaélachchuris.' 
He, however, was only the regent during the 
minority of his elder brother's son (1. 24) ; and 
he ultimately handed over the kingdom to his 
nephew Satyakraya I. (1. 25), known in other 


s as PulikéSin IL, the conqueror of 


The son of Pulikéin II., according to the 


his son, again, was Adityavarman (I. 2%). 
These two generations, however, are not sup- 
ported by the earlier inscriptions; and the 


interpolation seems to be based partly on the 


Adityavarman," and partly on some confused 
reminiscence of the three confederate kings,” 


between Pulikééin II. and Vikramiaditya I. 


The son of Adityayarman, according to the 
present inscription, but in reality of Pulikésin 
Il., was Vikramaditya I- (1. 29). He was 
succeeded by his son Yuddhamalla (1. 30), 
whose proper name, as given in the earlier in- 
scriptions, was Vinayiiditys. His son was Vija- 
yaditya, whose son, again, was Vikramé- 
ditya II. (1. 31). The latter, again, was 
followed by his son Kirttivarman IT., “ ander 
whom the regal fortunes of the Chalukyas 
became impeded on the earth” (1.32). This 
record refers to the historical fact that the 
Rashtrakita king Dantidorga dispossessed the 
Western Chalukyas about the middle of the 
seventh century A.D., and established his own 
family in the place of them. 


a 

Fils 
appubli fit 
! tt ised aa Ki 

® See his inscription. ante, Vol. XI. p. 60%, and Jour. 
Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. Vol. XVL. p. 2330. 

"See my “ Note the Western 
Chalukya king Vikrw L." ante, Vol. X. p. 1328. 
See also ante, Vol. VI. p. 75f., and Dynasties of the 
Kanarese Thatrictia, p- 





the time of Taila If., A.D, 973-74. For the 
intervening period, the present inscription gives | 


the following continuation of the genealogy 


The verse in line S2f. tells us that “(thers 


was) a brother of king Vikramaditya (I1.), 
of terrible prowess;'° his son was Kirttivar- 


man (IIT.) (1. 32), who afllicted wicked people 
by scattering earth over them to purify them." 


His son was Taila I. (1.33). His, again, was 


Bhima, Bhima’s son was the noble Ayyana 


I. (1. 34), who appears to have united the 


fortunes of his own lineage with those of the 


Riishfraktjas, by marrying  danghter of 


Erishna, 
(L.35), who 
ornament of the family of the lords of Chédi, 


the son of Vikramiditya IV. and Bonthidéyj 
was Taila IT. (1. 37), “who easily ont asunder 


in the field of battle the two pillars of war" 
of Earkera (|. 41), connected with the 


sovereignty of the family of the Rashtre- 


kifas, which were, as it were, evidently the 


two feet of (the evil deity) Kali stretched out 
with vigour in the act of striding, and which 


‘were, as it were, shoots, formidable, of compact 


substance, and having enmity against spiritual 


preceptors fortheir young sprouts, of the creeper, 


now at length eut down after the lapse of a long 
time, of the fortunes of the Raéshtrakite 


family ; and by whom Utpala‘ (1. 42),—who 
had destroyed the lives of the Hiinas, and had 
caused the Miravas" to tremble at his approach, 
and had cut off the Chaidyas,™ and had per- 
fected his intellect by policy combined with 
conquest of the whole world,—was caat into 
prison. 

With regard to this part of the genealogy, 
I have to remark that the later inscriptions 
fiz the acvession of Taila IT, in A.D. 973. 
74; and that, though the termination of the 


reign of Eirttivarman IT. has not yet been 





Vol. XV. pp. S5ceF 
'* T have not obtained 


by name. But he is perhaps the Pdichils, | 
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married Bonthadévi (1, 36), the 








Heels 


(Janvany, 1887. 


fixed, his Wokkaléri grant’* shews that in 
A.D. 757-58 he had been reigning for eleven 


with him. And this leaves an interval of over 
two hundred years, for which we have no con- 
temporaneous historical records of the Chala- 
kyas themselves; and, to fill which, we have 
only the five names of Taila I., Vikramidity 
IIL, Bhima, Ayyaoa I, and Vikramiditys IV. 
This gives for each generation an average of 
more than forty years, or nearly double of 
what experience has shewn to be admissible, 
It is clear, therefore, that the genealogy is not 
are wanting. Now, it is probable that the 
family would have preserved correct records 
for at any rate two or three generations imme- 
points here in support of this. At the rate of 
twenty-five years to a generation, the period of 
about A.D. 945 to 970; which agrees with 
daughter of Lakshmana, of the family of 
Kalachuri dynasty of Tripura or ‘Téwar,’ 
whom General Cunningha 








am™* places between 
A.D. 950 and 975. And, in the same way, the 
period of his grandfather, Ayyans I., would be 
from about A.D. 920 to 945: which agrees 
with the record that he married a daughter 
of a certain Krishna, i.e. Erishns III. of 
the Rashtrakita dynasty of Manyakhéta 
or Milkhéd, who came'’ somewhere in the 


period between A.D, 911 and 933. There is, in 


fact, no substantial objection to accepting the 


list of names as correct, as far back as Taile 


I., and to placing the break in the direct snoces- 


sion just before him. That this is the real 


point at which the record fails, ig shewn, J 
think, by the way in which, immediate] y after 
the mention of Vikramiditya II. and his son 
Kirttivarman IT. in line 31, the same names 


the Pafich¥las, whom. according to other inseriptions. 
wu kike oe ted in battle; see, for instance, anfe, 
Vol XII. p. 270, ey ee 

a en! people of Mara or Marubhimi, the modern 





| ~iphred 
™ Arch@ol. Surv. Ind. Vol. IX. 


‘* Tha people of Chigi, the kingdom lom of the Kalachuris 
Vol. VIII. p. 2am. i 
See the genealogy in ani ertks Kanara Dhis. 
tricts, p. 32, and ants, Vol, x L. p. 4 | 


Jastany, 1887.) 


are introduced again in line 32, in the state. 
ment that there was o brother of Vikrami- 
‘ditya, whose son again was Kirttivarman. It 


as most improbable that the family archives, if 


otherwise continuous and correct, should fail 
only in respect of the name of the brother of 


Vikramiditya IT. It is also unlikely that two 


brothers should each have a son named Kirtti- 
that the drafter of some earlier record, pro- 
bably of the time of Taila I1., who first applied 


himself to making out one continuous succes-— 


sion, had, on the one side, authentic informa- 
tion up to the time of Taila L, and* was able, 
on the other side, to make out the correct 


succession down to Kirttivarman IL, from the 


still earlier charters. He probably knew that 
Taila I. was at any rate not a son of Kirtti- 
varman IJ. But he sought to somehow or 
other connect the two lines. And, failing to 
devise any other expedient, he did this, clam- 
sily enough, by repeating the name of EKirtti- 
varman,—which, it may be noted, does not 
occur again in the later succession,—and thus 


invented Eirttivarman ITT. as the father of | 


Taila IL And then, wishing for some reason 
or other not to identify this Eirttivarman ITI. 
with Kirttivarman IL, in whose time, he knew, 
as shewn by the Intter half of the verse in 
line 31f., the Western Chalukya power had 
suffered some serious reverse, he introduced, 
as his father, a conveniently unnamed brother 
of a king Vikramiditya, whom he undoubtedly 
intended to be identified with the genuine king 
Vikramiditya IT.; and so he completed the 
direct genealogical connection that he had in 
View. 

Taila IT. married Jakavva (1. 44), 0 daughter 
of king Hhammaha,“* the Ratta,'* the orna- 


ment of the family of the Rashtrakitas. Their | 


younger brother Yabévarman. Yadsdvarman's 
wife was Bhigysvati (1.51). And their son 
was the reigning monarch, Vikramaditya V. 
(1. 53.) 

% This is evidently « Prikyit word —Il il is « peop 
eff ee geting py yom 








the back, or in the absence,” ie. in 











ADITYA Y. 19 
The name of Yasévarman is rather a peculiar 
one; inasmuch as the Miraj grant, which is an 
inscription of Jayasimha ITI., another son of-the 
Sime person, gives his name as Dakavarman ; 
so does the Yéwir inscription; and also all 
the other records, known to me, which in- 
elude this part of the genealogy and do not 
pass him over without mention. Now, the 
dates of Satyiéraya II. and Vikramfditya V. 
indicate that Yasivarman, or Daéavarman, did 
not actually reign; and this explains what 
was, at the time, rather puzzling expression 
in the Miraj grant,” in a verse not included in 
the present inscription, which describes Vikra- 
miditya V. as supporting the earth “ behind 





1OCESS1ION 
after the death, of his “elder father,” i.e, his 
father's elder brother, Satyigraya IT. Again, 
if the copy is correct, one of the inscriptions of 
Vikramiditya V. himself," speaks of him 
distinctly as the son of Satyiéraya IL; and 
several of the subsequent inscriptions pass 
over Yasdvarman, or Daéavarman, without any 
mention, though they do not go so far as to 
distinctly adopt the above statement regarding 
the birth of Vikramiditya V. And, again, 


tion to Yasévarman, is in the Miraj grant 
applied to Satyiéraya II. These facta, put 
together, seom to indicate that Vikram: ditya 
V. really was the son by birth of Yadédvarman, 





but, in addition to being the successor of 


Satydiraya II., was adopted by him. As 
regards the two forms of his father’s name it 


Is difficult to imagine how such a variation, 


and much more any actual mistake, should 
occur within so short o time. I can only 
point out that,.in the Miraj grant, the metre™ 
requires the reading Daéavarman; so also, [ 
think, in all the other inscriptions that give 
the name in that form. In the present 
inscription, on the other hand, the text is 
altogether different ; and, though the metre" 
does not absolately require the reading Yaéd- 
varman, yet these are the syllables which, in 
original rendering, om imperfect materials, of the Miraj 


for. Kaba [If ae the father of J ool. epee 





™ ante, Vol. VIII. p. 17; Fite | 
partkshash babAdira ctr ait-critien dhe ene erie 
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aseae, Iss7. 








accordance with the most approved scheme’ of 


the Sléka, are most suited to their position in 


the verse. Possibly Yasévarman was regarded 
as a person of so little comsequence that the 
composer of the Miraj grant, when deviating 
from the present draft, held himself at 
liberty to alter the name to suit his own 
person really had both names, then they 


furnish the first instance of a variation in the | 


aul or really distinctive part of a proper 

the instance, however, can hardly 
baoneitiesd x satisfactory one, without fur- 
ther evidence to support it. 

The inscription goes on (1. 58) to record that 
the Mahdrdjddhirdja, Paraméivara, and Para- 
viabhaftdraka Vikramiditya V., here men- 
Miomest nde I eee Tribhuvanamalla 
and WVallabhanarénd: Sigg sand 9 
command to the Rashtrapati, Vish 
Griinakitaka, deubicke Niyuktaka, 
kdrika, Mahatiara, and other een. 





and thirty, or in figures 990, having expired 


C: 61), in the Saomya sadraiserc,"* on an 

nspecified full-moon day, and at the time of 
an pee of the moon,—at the sacred place 
called Kibtitirtha, at the town of EollApura 
(1. 62),—the village of EKoddaai (1. 65), in 
the Alatage Seven-hundred in the Eandi 





Yajurvéda, and a'member of the Prathama- 


Atréya gétra (1. 63), the sen of the Bhajfa 


Diinékramayita, and the son’s son of the 


Bhatia Dévanakramayita, The boundaries of | 


this village are, on the east, Duddhigrima 
(l. 65); om the south, Vattara (1. 66); on 
the west, EBhendevida; and on the north, 
Vangel. 

Lines 66 to 68 define the rights attached to 
the grant. Lines 68 to 72 contain an injonc- 
tion that the grant should be continued by 
future kings; followed by three of the custom- 
ary benedictive and imprecatory verses. And 
the inscription ends in line 73, with auspicious 


t See my remarks, onte, Vol. KIV. p. 44f. 


™ According to the Tables, | vat $31 waa the 
Eanmare coerce) asindicated, Sake-Sarsvat 030 was 
tha enhvateara. 


= * Kolapoor, Kolhapoor, and 
&o.—The last two forma owe re their origis 
mistaken iden that the frat two ay 
thl word £°thd, ‘a jackal.’ 


ae 





: FEROTIRE following the statement that this 


is a grantof the glorious VikramAditya V., 
otherwise called the glorious Tribhuvana- 
malladéva. 

All the places mentioned in this inseripti 
tapi neti WIR sie apalicad Gidletace cee 
capable of identification, in the Indian Atlas, 
Sheet No. 40. EollApurs, of course, is the 
modern Hélipur,"* the chief town of the 
Hames eiece tne sees See oe eee ee es 
this navn Oka aly phice, still waste ak thie 
town. Alatage, tae chief town of a Seven- 








Fa Lemar Oa aN Sy NET 
the chief town of a Sub-Division of the same 

name in the Kélipur State, thirteen miles east 
by north of Kélipur. Hoddasi, the village 
granted, is the modern Euchi or Eochi,"* 
. | sixand a half miles almost due vorth of Altém, 


> | oloiee-bu; thet siti bank solcdlie: cheael Watpd, 


On the same aide of the river we have the 
modern Watir or Wathfr, answering to 
the ancient Vattira, one and a half miles 
south of Kuchi; and Bhendawadér,. the 
ancient Bhendevada, two miles south-west 
of Kech!; and, on the other side, Bagni, the 
ancient Vangi,” and Dudhgarhw, the ancient 


| Duddhigrama, respectively two and a half 
dééa (1, 64), is given by him to the Bhaffa 
Dévévisittara, belonging to a sékhd of the | 


miles north, and two miles north-enst, of Kucht 

As regards the date, which is oxpressed 
folly in words and partly in decimal figures, 
the principal record is that the grant was made 
when Saka-Satvat 930 had expired, and con- 
sequently when the year 931 was current ; and 
in the Saumya sevivatsara; and, according to 
the Tables, Saka-Samvat 931 (A.D. 1009-10) 
was the Saumys savateara, as indicated. The 
only detail available for computation, is the 
lunar eclipse, on an unspecified full-moon day. 
By the Tables,“ the choice lies between Tues- 
day, the 12th April, and Thursday, the 6th 
October, A.D. 1009. But, according to others 
of the same Tables, these dates answer primé 


facie, by the southern system, to the fourteenth 


#7 "The ‘Titel’ of the Lat, 16° 46 N.; Long. 
74° 98 E. mee: p 
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titht of the bright fortnight of respectively the 
months WVaiiakha (April- -May) and Aévina 
(September-October) ; ic. in each case, to the | 
tithi before that on which the eclipse must have 
occurred, wi. the fifteenth, or foll-moon Hithi, 
This difference will have to be adjusted by the 


expunction of a tifhi, so aa to bring the fifteenth 
or full-moon thi, onto the English date; and 
an examination of the fithis of Vaidikhe and 
Asvina would probebly suffice to shew which 
of the two eclipses mentioned above is the one 
that is referred to. 


TEXT.” 
First Plate. 
Jayaty™=ivishkritain Vishnir=vviriham, anaes ae dakshin- 
Fi- 


1 Om™ in?) 





énnata-dathshtr-Agra-visrimta-bhuvanam 
3 yam"*-upsharatid=rab Sri-patih kréda-ritpé 


vapaly We 





3 dasht-lkishta-vispashta-kisihda-pratana-vise-jot-Agra-graththivad=ys dharitrim ) Kari™-. 





4 lanidhi-raganim vadikarétveavani-vadhtith | 


eo a rae sea or se 
5 il sbi Svasti 


Akalathkacharita-bhiipatir-akalathkn- 


Samasta-bhuvana-samstiyamina-Manavyasagétranim 


| Eiindiki-vara-prasida-la- 





( Stitapate-idi-rajyachihnindin  sapta-mftriki-parirakshitiniith Kirttikéya- 
vavepaushis-lotdicvie)atyéraiacter. kurhta- 


7 dhvajindmh bhagavan-Nariyaoa-prasid-dsidita-vara-vardhalithchhan-ékshana-kshana-vasi- 
krit-Ariti-rija-mamdalinit samasta- 





8 bhnvandéraya rraya-V ishpuvarddhana-V ijayidity-fidi-vidésha-nimnim Thjn- 
ratniinim=bhdbhava-bho- 
9 mihi Vrittam™* = Kavalita*®-Wala-lakshmi-durjjay* -anrjitya-hiri vibata-prithn- 


Eadathy(b)-ddamva(ba)r} MauryA(ryya)-nirjjit 


10 


nija - bhuja - va(ba)la - bhiimn = dtpitayan = RAshtrakntan = khilita- ‘Kalachurih-érir* = asti 


Va(cha)lukya-varhéah || Taj*"-jéshu ri- 


11 
| tad. 
12 


jyam=anupilya gatéshu rijasv=¢kin=na shashti-gapanéshu pursidhy-Ayéddhyam™ 
vathis-jisstadeann shédaéa bhimipalih kshmim da- 
kshinipatha-joshath vi(bi)bharit-va(ba)bhiivah 1 


Dusht**-avasbtapchA(bdha)yath cha 


katipaya-purushithtar-dtbtaritdyarm Chalukya-kula-sampadi bhiyai=-Cha- 


13 lukya-vithéya dye 1)(j) Kathdah“ 


14 sya daitya-druhah 


kirtti-lat-imkorasya kamalath j Lakshmi-vilis. 
fspadam vajram vairi-mah{bhritith pratini 
rij=isij=-Jayasithhavallabha 


ir=déva- 


iti khyiitad-charitrair=nnijair=yyé 





rijé chirameddi-rija-charit-dksha(tka):thih 


15 


prajinim harana(n) ) Y6" Bashtrakfta-kulam<Imdra iti 


prasiddham Erishn- 


coely ies sutam=ashta-sat-Ubha-sainyat nirjjitya dagdha-nfi- 





16 va(ba)bhira 





17 fita-rana-ragah 
tanayah 
Vayam“ api Pulak6si-kshmipa- 
* From the original plates, 
™ This word is by not in 
es Sinn a eymbol ; eae writing. 
sci tet. 
a sosordaos with tarnoay cay. wae ed sof the 
r id-Aeddits; and 





Dea td bhiiyaé=Chalukya-kula-vallabha-rijalakshmit |) 
Chatuin'”-xipa-taxega-peja-bhats-karsiic hatd-Kttt-ghe. 
aT gS Ep ea Ranarigah || 


pits os COR ake il 


Tat- 





Vasnntatilaks, 
her doubtful im the 
iraj and Yéwdr inscrip- 






“a o Matre, A uncd Ses thos axl verse. 
oy tt and in the nort verse. 
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Second Plate; Firat Side. 
19 tim varnpayattal pulaka-kalita-débit Mae gage samtah ca hi turaga- 
20 | sia cteaicsaetmolakhradtvgmabee(dhdy ul Tat-tanayah tii) Mala-nilaya-vilipt 
Mauryya-niryyaina-h[é* tah prathi- 
=1 tu-pritha-Kadaciva(ba)-stamva(ba)-bhedi kuthirah | bhuvana-bhayana-bhig-dpfrao- 
iradbha-bhira-vyavasita-sita-kirttih Eirttiva- | 
* mA npipé-bhiita(t) 1 Tad=ann tasy=inajal i (I) Sarvva™-dvip-dkramaga-mahas6 
ma(ya)sya nau-séta-va(ba)idhaireollamghy=avdhi(bdhi)m vyedhita pri- 
23 tana Révati-dvipa-ta(ld ?)pam™ rijya-srinim rscrreaaagrene Sgt rong 
Kalachchhurinazh va(bajbhri bhimimn saha sa sake | 
94 r=Mathgalisah ) Jéptha"-bhrituh sati suta-vare=p videasakte 
fiméthny™=akrita hi dhoram Mamgalitah orithivyish(h) | one “sii 
°5 tasmin=pratyirpipad=atha mahi yiini Satyfbrayé=-san Chilukyfinfim kayiva™ 
hi pathd dharmy=atah prachyavéta W Jétur*=ddisim iz 
26 vijitu-Harsha-mahinripasys Sanne ae ae saty-idi- 
saryva- ratn. )o-ikerasya satyisrayn- 
of pic ee i Adamarikrita™-digvalay-ddita-dvid=-amari-parigitu-ma- 
hi-yasah = Mridam=ari- 
°3 pta(shta)-krita&h manas=Odvaham(n) MNedamarih kshitipd=jani tat-sutal 1) Sutas**= 
tadiyé guna-ratna-milli bhil-valisbhé= 
29 afi(bhh)d=bhuja-viryya-dall Adityavarm=a(4)rjita-papya-karma téjdbhir=iiditya- 
samiina-dharmi” jj Tat™-suté Vikra- 
maAdityé vikram-ikrimta-bhotalah taté=-pi Yuddhamall-ikhyo yuddhé Yama- 
samé nripah | Taj-[j*janmi Chi(vijjayidityd virin-dkim- | 
Sl) ga-samgaré chatargnd[m®) maidalinim=apy=ajayad=Vijay-dpamah | Tad-bhavé 
Vikramidityah Kirttivarm4 tad-iitmaja) yéon Chalu- | 
32 kya-rijyairtresmblartyiny-sbhidebhuvi il VikramAditya-bliipila-bhrati bhima- 
parikramah tat-siinah Kirttivarm=ibhin=mrit-pri- 
93 s-irdita-durjanal }} ‘Taila-bhipas=taté jitah VikramAditya-bhipatil | tat-sinur= 
abhavat-tasmid=Bhima-rijé=ri-bhikara) [\1*) 
$4 Ayyan-iiryyas-taté jaji¢ yad-vathdasyn friyath svakamh | pripeyann=iva vaméath 
sah” vavrité Eryishna-namdani(m®*) 1) Albhavat’*=taybe=tanil- 
35 j6 vijaya-vibhisi virddhi-vidhvamsi téj6-viji(t)-idityah atya-dhand Vikramé- 
dityah | Chéd"-iia-varhéa-tilakim | 
36 Lakshmaga-raéjasyn naindanim nuta-éilim Vo(bo)mthiadsvirh vidhi-vat= 
parininy$ Vikramidityah jj Sutam"=iva Vasad#vid=Dé- 
87 vakt Vasudévath Guham-iva Girijimih®® dévam=Arddhéndumanléh ajannyad=atha 
icereieema tices vibha- 
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Metre, Mandikrint&; and in the next verse. ? Read aa. __.._\™* Matre, Ary” | 
te ratogsppnrs 13 Sepa nes At Bee nips i ance tA oer or see 
See at ee ae 
= ka iva. tha frat two pidus, Bad : od i 
* Metre, Vasantatilaka, eocond two, But mixtares of ‘the eee 
“ Metro, etchnertaeens ae! Herstlon, or ddi-prasa;ot | acem to be ik 
ghaerra alliteration, or | 
fie second third, and fourth syllables af each such pda. | 42 The usual name of the godde ts Gah iam 
Here again of Kanarost poetry, is af Taine base in the pry py a ak ee Seg h 
able siriahs Spates Satyeeprien ofthe Beet wi | eunine : rf eanee roperly) » female rolative of 
third with the fourth. | 1 af family ‘hter-in-law ;" and (2), a neuter 
ae dharmon; see ands, Vol. XIV. p. 255, note 6. digs mpc cbaponaragd relate Lib. the relation of 
" Metré, Slike (Anushtabh); and in the next first | brother and sister, relation in general, descent. Hut itis 


five Forses. pot a word of at all frequent nse. 
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W.. GRiaGs, FHOTO- LITH, 


-aqlalaaa aA Aiadqate sil ale at 
RATA ATA Me AT ANC san AREA 
(agg Gm MA Aa? Ings ACA St 
\ SRA IA AAAM a LAME Sat a Nic RAT 
r ATT SAT AIA am aGaEVes IA RABAT ATS BART 
ATMS ATMASA 5 MAMAS GAA eee ey] TAILS4 S, 
AIT EVE ADA canals tare caltek dq Soto allie iq-~ = 5.3 Al et 
AALAT Ss TARA THAN SAAR HS AES AI TAA Ul AAR, 
: MAM AA MAA aI CAD ARA: Alx GAS Ase TS] fae HURTS | 
ATE AAT AGA 52g TelGeMaG CR ECee UAT 
GCTIAATRS 2 SNF laa, Hae sate TRAN AAA FEU rule 
Sia Ralg Ged Hagan naa et Ste 31 AST RASA . 
RAAT T TARAS ATU TNE ANG CTA 2 Te May & qed 
ESSEC AT AAMAMARAA TH FATIMA KURT cya 
aaa UZ AT ATAMG HEGHARAT TNOAT AaaMatyatad: ee ae 
Ta gga Geieieercaraici RA HAA Ae WAM TAT aS eneee 


TAAGAG 7 nat Aaah Seca pes ARARARBATA MUG CS 3 
2 atl AMIS GAR ANTREY Raga SHPAAAM ay re 


ae 


met 


= ii} 


A) 


r ae Ee ey “ee _—_-- = 


Fathi Ges alg] AO ASA: awiaals: = Aes) ier ag amine a = ai = =~ 
LAT BE TAH JI] AAS MIE RCiUigit ce ee ae 1S: $ . HAR Cree Aa 
magia a ThA aes: MA Gese toa SS : epee 
AGA Ke ek eles MEAT atelgle aa sere Kash Rae 
wae 2 ECE i neath dena nalenateet aa aa = aes 2 if >} as : at i 
Ba Fah Ci aA Cee ao Ws Iens AGIA? Aa aaen 
RRagd teaser Maa Tae 
-. gc ARMA IREGAATA AM ATR tak 
Fa] REE FATT TT ail wae (ABTA t Wade Tote; 11 
oo "2 Bo RgIsG Kagaata easasigIAasik ecetc) ana 
i GBR zg ‘4 Sie g aactdetaeaeazaT NAGA LE qe: aI 
Cev Chico Gr ne UREA IAAAA EL 2 Wiaaaslad Fak 
MHA Fl TORN SSG Neale MMSE! 
re FATA ad 44d At eects Wer meee “| ik oa 
tee 2 i Rk ig a3 Ios The RUR A. taf 
lq aU | *: Ee Relay Bel. 
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va-vijite-Sakram § Ti(vi)kramaditya-nimnah |)  Ari**-kuthbhi-kashbha-bhédans-ri 





rijya-saihva (ba)idbibhih™ 0) yich*=charana- 
veiva prachalitan sikshit=-Kaldh krimatah kréiran va(ba)ddha-darirakan gurujan 
dréha-prakipiv=iva kilit=-khathdita-Ra- 
shfrakitaka-kula-éri-valli-jit-dmkoran lainan yéna sukhéns Karkara-raga-stambhac 
_ Faga-pritgans || Hiiga**- peer einser: . ' 





yén=btyagra-rap-Agra-darii- 

to-¥a (haji aeteburyyeteury Sepak eamabs kavi-vrishd yah varnosyan= 
ghéroni(ropa)té lt Bhammaha™-Rattad=-abhavad=bhil- 
: tilaksita(t) | Lakshmir=iva alilanidhéh iériJ&ikavv-ihvayi 
kanya tl Chalukya'?-vathé-dthva(ba)ra-bhinamall 

éri-Taila-bhapila updyan(t)=3(ai)niit | taydé=echa lik-ibhyudayiya ydgah sach- 
(oh® Jarnd rik amasirsivedsit \j Sri''-Taila-bhimi- 

palit iri-JakeayvA(vva) samajijanst érimat-Satyasrayam Skamdam-Amdi(bi)ki 

Hetivebetin) aoa” ul Tasy=iaujé Ya- 

povarmi farmma-bhigedharmma-saihirayah va(ba)bhiva bhuvi vikhytd bhava. 

nani eakiteraaesin) i) Api cha i(t) Yasya™ 

pratipa-jvalanéna dagdhab prardhat-iveiri-gapasya vamdéah valaih'* prarigh-dmkure- 
jile-kalpaireddisim vi 











vijé- 
‘tah pathi manivinaes +e Téna cha nij-aujasi nirjitéshu rashtréshu [\*] Bashtr'*- 


Ainta-darggam=apahiya vibhinna-sat[t*)vise=tach-chhatravah 

kusriti-nissaragéna miidhih ‘éalchimrigh iva vanidevipio-imtaripi jagmoh prabhiite- 
yacbe) e-decda-nipigan-tritty i 

Tasya™ priya Bhagyavatelti nimoi va(bsjbhiva  Lakshmir-iva Midhavasya 
yi réipa-sew air | patyur=vvar-imgi nays 

Moat d<bhttacs) ll Umetva Séndnyam=udagra-sat{t®] vai Ramam yathi Kééala- 
rija-kanya e=jisita Vritriri-samam su-putrath vira-pras(- 

revvira-vadhirevvar-athgi |) Vikramaditya’ -niminam |§ vikram-ikrimta-bhitalam | 
tyijitis<sama§ yéon kshatra<dharmma[n®] dvishad-ganah u 

Jyéten™=¢veiychha(chchha)-sunirmmald niéi saraa-tirésha hashs-Akyitih kiléa-stéma- 
sami saritan gagané gaur-ibhra-yri(vri)nda-dyu- 

tih kirttirsyasya tad-odyam-dchita-dara-vihniyamini”’ ripin=nityam bhisayat-ittham= 
anya-samayé=py=ivisa-vidva- 

Third Plate. 

ahint ) Vargu-igra(éra)minim sthitayé sthithe-pi yasech=ikaréd=rarnna-viiésha-. 
hiinim eva-kirttibhi(r® }=ryipta-digam@tarabbis=tathapi li. 

"+ The exact identity of this with the Mirnj and Yew 


mecarn poten Perera od Soe ae 


TE VER & Semerens oe oe | 
Mira verse cooura, bot is soled’ ve 
Gatykicape. J prtgen aia uot coeur te Dan awic teciotion. 
"* The apparent reading of the Miraj grant, bdncih, 
La ee wannaadibckd: 
i Mates’ Upafitiof Indravajed and Uptodravajri and 








. thi paige couse, the 2 iraj in the next veres. 
and “Term ie 8 we ding, rer OOMmMIDeing " Metre, Siike (Asushtabb). 
Ittham purl Diti-mlair, referring ayn airs over: | Metre, Sdrddlavikridita. 


throw of the R& 
Metre, Upaje | and Up i 
" Metre, uaa (Auusbieba) aod in the next verse. | in the 


Read darach-ch | 
ve Mere, Upaiti of eg ised 
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be | 


ks ahaaien bve " Tyig-Adayé yasya guoih srieilakdo<ibhh din-abicware 
aad pravrittlh yaih 1 Renae bridaya- 
samichakarsh =itma-samipa-déiam (| Sa tu driprithvivallabha- 
: Sa- 





faty=Asta bicthomahe sathviditasn 1 Yath=lam&bhih Saks-nyipa-kil-dttte-cauvvatenra-cattehu 
AYA SS ae TCO gatésho 930 
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hirany-td8yab | rink }mnanaige 

68 tisprékshantyab 1 nidhi-nidhina-samétah | | 

bakla(Ike)b | sarvvanamasya iti) Sa 

| -vatnéyaireanyaijecha rijjabhih paripiilaniyah ) Uktam cha 
bhagavaté wida-vyiséna Vyiséna (}) Swva"-dattamh para- 

70 dattim vi yd haréta vasuthdbarim sheshfits varva(rsha)-sohasripi vishthiyar 
jayaté krimih » Va(ba)houbhirevvasudhd dattA rijabhih Sagar-i- 

F. -SAix teas Gaiet sAaie: Ubelansiage Vids" GA Geel Wl Rca hadslg- bp 
uktamh i(}) Saminyé=yamn dharmma-situr-ntipipim kalé ki- 

72 W pdélaniyS bhavadbhih sarvviin=étinebhavinah parvi(rthi)véndrin=bhiys bhiiyé 
yachaté Ramabhadrahb » Om" ii Sey at 

73 rijachiidimanth irimad-Vikraméditya-frimat-' dnttily 1(11) 
Om i) Mathgalath mabet! ih i 











ON THE GRAMMAR OF SAKATAYANA. 
BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, C.LE.; GOTTINGEN. 


Considering that the search for Sanskrit | body else, that Hémachandra has been in. 
MSS. has been carried on now for many years, | debted in the composition of his own grammar, 
it is strange that no complete and trustworthy | In fact, excepting the circumstance that Héma- 
copies of the grammar of Sakatiyana should | chandra has adopted many of the technical 
as yet have become generally accessible. This | terma of the Adtantra, his grammar (so far 
is the more to be regretted, because that gram- | as I can judge at present)is hardly more than 
mar, in my opinion, holds an important place | s revised and perhaps somewhat enlarged 
in the later grammatical literature of India. | redaction of the grammar of Sikatiyana. 
For, not to mention that Sakatiyann is referred On the other hand, it appears to me that, 
to again and again in the (faperaine-mahédadhi | among the works which are known still to 
and elsewhere, it is to him, more than to any- exist, Sikafiyana bimself has used the grammar 
" Read badith of, * Here again, apd in the next line, asat the com- 
Se ee ee on et oe my oe pe | pete gp on word is expressed by 
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fd Chante, hs adilion to tha Werke Of tha 


School of Panini, the Ashtédhydyt, the Variti- 
kas, and the Mahdhhdshya. 


For those, then, who are investigating the | 


history of Indian grammar, correct copies of 
the various treatises which form the Sikafdyana- 
mahdeydkarena, and of the commentaries on 
them which no doubt still exist in different 


parts of India, are indispensable; and it is to 


interest scholars in India in the search for those 
works, that I venture to write these lines, even 
after the accounts already published of Sakati- 
yana’s grammar by other scholars. 

The credit of having first prominently drawn 


attention to the grammar of Sakat&yana cer- | 
: who alec has | 


en f placed at my disposal the various works, | 


to Dr. Bihler, 


or rather fragments of works, belonging to that 


grammar, which were coped for him at Madras | 


more than twenty years ago. After him, the 
inte Dr. Burnell has given an account of Sika- 
tiyana, in bis essay “ On the Aindra School,” and 


his copy of the text of the Satras, together with | 


a rough alphabetical index of the latter, belongs 
now to the Library of the India Office. Lastly, 
I myself am im possession of a copy of a work 
based on Sikatiyana’s grammar and of a few 
leaves of a commentary, which I owe to the 


kindness of Mr. Paranjpe at K6lipar. Owing | 


to the fact of having been copied in Dévanigari 
from originals written in South-Indian charac- 
ters, most of these MSS. are exceedingly 


incorrect. They nevertheless enable one to form 


n fair estimate of the nature and value of the 

grammar of Sikatdyana, and show at any rate 

that the following works belonging to that 
are still in existence :— 


l. The Sabddnusisana, or text of the | 


Sdtraa. 
@, The Paribhdshdeiirigi for the Sabdé- 
nesdea ad, 


$. The Ganapatha, arranged in the order | 
| wrong, it is only 3232, not counting the 13 


of the 16 Pidas of the Sabddnwidsana. 
4, The Dhéiupdétha. 
5. The Usddisitréni, in four Pidas. 
6. Tan Lea enatnaia, Ss V0 Seyt-veven, 





1 Dr. Burcell’s 


eae ee eee he a ee i 


an enlarged copy of this treatise of 





7. Acommentary, called Chinfdmapi, on 
In the introductory verses, which have 
beenalready published by Dr. Bihler, 
the‘suthor states that he has compiled 
his work froma moreecxtensive commen- 
tary. Yakshavarman occasionally cites 
various readings of the text of the Siitras; 
and his work appears to have been used 
by Hémachandra for his Bridadeyitti. 

&. A moch more extensive commentary 
on the Sebddnudisana. Fragments of 
this occur in the midst of Dr. Bibler's 
MS. of o part of the Chinfémani, 

0. The Prakriyésahgrahs, by Abhaya- 
S UAT Le 1A tae ur (P); an 

from the Sahidnuideano, together with a 





the following order:—Savrjidsamgraha, 
Saadhi-s., Subanta-e., Stripratyaydnta-e., 
Kérake-+,, Samésa-s., Dvirukta-pluta- 
vidhi-s., Taddhita-s., Ti-nanta-s., Krit-s. 
10, A similar work, entitled Répaniddhi, 


This work a«p- 
pears to begin with a number of verses, 
which probably contain some valnable 
information on the history of Sikat- 
yana's grammar. 

The Sabddmudisana consists of four Adhyi- 
yas, each Adhyiya containing four Pidas, The 
total number of Sétras contained in these 16 
Pidas is in one of the MSS. stated to be 3236 ; 
according to my own calculation, which, owing 
to the imperfect state of the MSS. may be 


Pratyahira-siitras with which the work opens.’ 
The arrangement of the matter in the 16 Pidas 


is as follows :— 


Adby. I, Piidal; 180 Sttras: Somjid-rules 





clclation, a 848, se sean of Bite of Fleet 
a owes vales on hétnie aad on 
veonliarities of the idioms ‘would be aru’ S208. 
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P, 2; 223 Sitras: Declension; (changes 


P.3; 195 Siitras: Formation of feminine ine 


P. 4; 123 Siitras: Use of the Pararmai- 
and Atmané-pada; personal terminations. 
Adby. I. P. 1; 229 Sitras: Formation of 
s; Ekaéésha; gender of com- 


bers; Samdsanta-suffixes. 

P. 2; 172 Siitras: Terminations retained 
tion of @; Pwikeadbhdva ; substitution in 

P. 3; 113 Sftras: Doubling of words or 
bases: Pluti; changes in bases before 
suffixes. 

P, 4; 239 Sutras: Taddhiia-sufiixes, 

Adhy. ITI, P. 1; 201 Sitras; P.2; 227 

Sitras; P. 3; 180 Sitras; P.4; 146 Sa- 


a, mT. ete. 


P. 2, 260 Sitres: Strengthening, ete., of 
radical vowels; the sugment; the in- | 


termediate ¥; insertion of @ before 
roots; change of a radical q to q, of | to 


= ete. 
P. 3; 283 Sitras: Vikeranes; Erit-snffizes ; 
syntax of the tenses and moods. 
P. 4; 196 Sitras ; Krit-suffizes continued ; 


ete. 
rent, that SAketiyana, differing in this respect 


from Panini and Chandra, has to a certain | 
extent already adopted that arrangement of 
I 


P. L 4, 36 teaches that @7g governs the Dat. ; 
dikathyana teaches that it governs the Dat. or Acc. 
(Hémachandra follows Sikathyans)- 
che Inetr. or Loc.; Sik. adds ayyq [andso does 
Hin.) 

P.1.1,18 Gt 1 ewer a; Si. at 1a set 
qrer (a); (te. nt 18 s® sr: SoH TT). 


P.IV.4.29 Gitqet ©; Chandrs, Sik. (and Him. | 





the subject-matter which is followed in the 
will also show that, like Chandra, he has given 


no rules on accents; and I may add that, in 


has embodied in his work the teachings of 
Pipini, as amended or supplemented by Ka- 


tyiyana and Pataiijali, and later on by Chandra 5 
| but on rare occasions he also has added to 


what those predecessors of his had taught 


before him.” The constrection of his rules 


with the Paribhishis of Pinini’s grammar, 


most of which indeed have found a place also 
in Sakatdyana’s work.. Many of his technical 
terms are Pinini's; while in avoiding terms 
such as Gupa, Vriddhi, Savprasdrana, Upadha- 
tb Nipdta, Sarvandiman, Parasmaipada and 
{:manépada, Abhydea and Abhyasta, and in 


using némni for Pigini’s sakyhdyam, or pathé 
| for upadéaé, he follows Chandra." There is no 


observe that tendency to economize which has 
grammar ; and tothis tendency we may sscribe 


napusuaka, ti for gati, du for vriddha, Iuch for 
ldpa, nyach for upasarjana, ete., most of which 
we meet again in the Jainéndra and other 


| works. Like the author of the later redaction 


of the Jainéndra, Sikatiyana bas tried to 
improve on the Pratyihéra-sitras of Pinini, 
the number of which he has reduced to thir- 
teen, and in which, following the suggestion of 
Kityayana, he has assigned a place to the 
Anureéra, Visarjantya, Jihoémiliya, and Upa- 
dhméniya, while he has omitted from them the 
vowel iri; but it was a mistake to maintain 
that his Pratyihira-sitras are the same as 


Ne 
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bandhas attached to case and personal termina- 
tions, and to primary and secondary suffixes, 
are on the whole the same as in Pinini’s gram- 
mar. Not taking any accountof the accent, Sa- 
katiyana would naturally omit those of Pimini's 
Anubandhas which were intended merely to— 
indicate the secent. Where any of these Ant- 
bandhas. have nevertheless been retained, a 
different meaning has been aasigned to them ; 
thus the Anubandha @, attached to a suffix, 
indicates that the noun formed by such suffix 
is feminine, and the Anubandhag of o secon- 
its masculine form. In these as in other 

Ishould have been glad to give together 
with these remarks a portion of the text of the | 
Sabddexuddsana which I have been preparing | 
for my own use; and to show more fully how 
Sikatiyama has borrowed from or imitated 
Chandra, and how Hémachandra again has 
copied Sikatiyana, Bat I abstain from doing 
so, because I fear that all this would interest a | 
very small number of scholars only, and because 
the works of the grammarians named mist,after 
all, be published in their entirety, when better 
MSS. and sufficient funda are earn os 
cannot, however, refrain from adding a 
words on the authorities named by selina 
in the text of his Sitras. 

In my remarks on the Jainéndra-vydkarana | 
(ante, VoL X. p. 77), I have drawn atten- | 
tion to the fact that the compiler of that 
work has invariably omitted the names of the 
grammatical authorities mentioned by Panini, | 
the rule for whieh an suthority i ia quoted by 
Panini being simply made optional in the 
* Sikajiyana’s Pratydhira-Sitraa aro — 
aE Sy YE Tae ll ee ae || FYI 
esac ee sll TTF a WA ATT 
Teli] Tete wii<l| tees ae Isl 
sz eell © UW TT ee oe 








tome |] 4a tl eer tl 4 It 
gS! the earlier redaction of the Jain‘adra are 
Phaisi’s, while thoes ot the later redaction are as fol- 


TEU FEN le EN Teal el | 
Farr ea ISN ae ag lhl) Bae | 9 II 
iS See ee ee ee es 
ANP TUM Te ee ey: ve 
Looe AN eR UE 
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Jaindadea ; ‘aa thet, ox dae ole baad the 
compiler has mentioned authorities of his own 
only in such rules as are optional in Pigini's 
grammar. I suggested, at the time, that the 
names so put in were simply added pujdrthaw, 
and were of no value for the history of grammar. 
Now exactly the same practice, which has been 
followed in the Jatvéadra, has been observed 
too makes rules, for which Panini happens to 
quote an authority, optional, by substituting the 
particle a7 for the name given by Pinini; and 
he too quotes anthorities only in such rules as 
are optional with Panini, It is in this manner, 
that, ¢.g., Panini's rules IIT. 4, 111 and 112, 
ae: | fae, in the grammar of owr 
Sakatiyana have received the wording sft 
faer,—s rule which teaches exactly what 
Piuini intended to teach, and does not teach 
what the ancient Sakatayane, who is referred 
to by Panini, is supposed to have taught. On 
the other hand, the three names,’ which happen 
to occur in Sikatiyana’s grammar, Arya- 
vajra, Indra, and Siddhanandin, have 
simply taken the place of the words qr, 
or PATS, OF Sag Teas, of the corresponding 
rules of Panini’s. Thus tiyana's rule II, 
1, 229 Srenfeeraatess: teaches the same as P, 
V. 4, 154 trenfars, the role I. 2, 37 aarar 
era swe the same as P, VIL. 2, 101 were 
wraegarens, and the rules 1. 2,13 and 14 qzA: 


" gravéereret 879%: Wa: teach the same as P. 


Vil. 1, 79 qr agernee and Virt. 5 on P. VII. 
l, Taeeregt FARR. yana in these 


cases has taken the substance of his rules from 


satay ta eal teak iat before certain termi- 
nations is changed to WT according to the 


Hémachandra has no Pratyihiire-Sitraa, bot employs, 
instead of Pratyihiras, tha agseh-9at ndimin, sam. 
aa, sphdhyakshara, 


on to 
is aieean ol the expremion amyfehim, and 
twice by ¢kfshdm, shee to ms 
at any rate in one of these cases the 


por aap sma) 
Chandra While, uccording to Pisin « ss, raduplioated 


form cannot be : 
te hea dies anak cn obs Gere 


alluded to by Siketiyana in his role feteearg, 
Himachandra, copying from Sikatayana, has T7084, 
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——————— — ; 
teaching of Indra only ; that certain compounds, 


according to Siddhanandin only, take a partici 
larauffix, while according to other grat i 


grammarians 
they do not do so; an® that, according | 
to Aryavajra only, qaqa forms safes and 


gan vefea,—but that 37 is optionally changed 
to Ava, that certain compounds optionally take 


the suffix spoken of, and that wee optionally | 


forms aaa or aus, aod ry, optionally 
esfeq or Fafa. The naines employed by him 


are given solely pajdrtham, and they by no] 


means prove that Sikatiyana, in there parti- 


enlar instances, knew anything whatever of the” 


teachings of the scholars whom he mentions. 


One cannot help feeling some little curiosity 








to know when this practice of quoting names 
merely honoris cawad, whieh wo find observed 
in Sikatiyana’s gr 
was first started by Indian authors. I suspect 
that it is not very modern invention, 

[ suspect too (if I may ventare to say here, 
what I catinot yet prove with certainty), that, 
name of the author of the grammar, about 
which [ am writing, is very different from 
what it is supposed to be, and T trust that my 


ES 
FOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 
BY PUTLIBAI D. H, WADLA. 


Vil—tThe Biter Bit, 
or the Rajd who sold hin Rath” 


after another; and not content with #0 MANY, | 


ne one day married a seventh, who was pret- 


tier than all the others, and in course of time | 


Now the Riji was a very sensible man, and 
knew that if he kept all his wives together in 
one palace they would be sure to quarrel with 


one another; 80 in order to prevent this he | 


assigned to each # separate palace and esta- 
blishment, as soon as he married her, In like 
manner he had provided his seventh wife also 
with a palace, servants, © ringes, and so on. 
The young queen, «ho was | prime-minis- 
ter'a dwaghter, though very noble-minded and 
virtuous, was @ lively young Indy, and there- 


fore did not relish the idea of being mewed | 


ap in a palace the whole day, with no other 
company but that of the king when he chose to 
visit her, or of one or other of her co-wives, 
who now and then called to have a chat with 
her. So sometimes, when there was ® bright 
moon shining, the young lady would order her 
litter and be carried out into the city. The 
beantifut stallstbat lined the roads, had a special 


charm for her, and nothing gave her greater 


pleasure than to stop at the different shops, and 
buy some of the good things they contamed. 
Being, however, frank and open-hearted by 





pleasant it was to visit the Misdr on a moon- 
| light. night, to buy sweet-meats at one shop 
and so on; and often invited them toaccompany 
the Raji’s displeasure if they aceeded to her 
queen as high in the king's favour a8 ever, 
| although she wandered about by night in 


direct opposition to his wishes; and would have 
told him all they knew about their erring co- 
wife, had they not been restrained by fear, lest 
the Raji should disbelieve them, and, consider- 
ing the accusation to be prompted by malice 


and jealousy on their part, should tarn the 


inbles upon them. So they hit upon» plan by 
which the Raja himself might listen with his own 
ears to his favourite’s account of her nocturnal 


| deputed one of themselves to watch for a 


favourable opportanity and drop a hint to the 
Raja, that if he went to his youngest wife's 
palace that day unknown to her, he would hear 
something that would convince bim how hittle 
she deserved the love and affection he lavished 
upon her. The plan succeeded, and the Raja 
went and hid himself behind a curtain in the 
youngest Rini's palace, while the elder one 


who had gone there before him led her unsus- 


pecting rival into cunversation. 
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«How did you like your moonlight excursion 
last night F” she asked. 
“Oh, immensely!" replied the Rant, “how 


brightly the moon shone, how very pleasant 1t | 


was, and how pretty the market place looked !" 

“Indeed! and what did you see there, my 
dear P” asked her co-wife. 

“Sach pretty confectioners’ shops with the 
swectmeats so temptingly displayed.” 

“Oh indeed |" said the wily woman, smack- 
ing her lips in anticipation of the great dis- 
grace that awaited her rivel;-“and what saw 
you next, my dear? Do tell me.’ 


“Ata very pretty stall," she said, “I sawa 


man selling pan leaves and betel nuts and"— 
“And you purchased none of the good 
o>  ancteiaend Niet other Soaeeeagilacg en 
“To be sure, I-did,”" was the reply, “I 


bought some ‘sweetments at one shop, some 


pan leaves at another, and''— ‘ 
“And! and! come!: what next?" cried out 
the Bais, unable to restrain himself any longer, 





avhose faithlessness he now, 


felt convinced, waxed so eloquent, ‘‘what else 
did you do?” 

“Nothing more,” replied the young lady 
promptly and quite unabashed, “My eyes 
opened just as I left the pén-seller's stall and 
of course I found it was all a dream !” 

“A dream |" repeated the Raja, omg up to 
her, “ you have been speaking all this time of 
a dream, and this jealous woman,” he said, 
shaking his fist at the other Rani, who was 
quite taken aback st the presence of mind 
displayed by her young rival,—‘and this 
jealous woman would lead me to believe you 
were really in the habit of wandering about 
by moonlight ? Away with her to prison at 
once !" and in spite of all her protestations. of 
innocence, the poor woman was taken out of 
the room. 

The Raja was so enraged with her that he 
forthwith went to his own palace, and issued 


orders to the town-crier to proclaim through-— 


out the city that one of the Raji's wives was 
to be sold the next morning in the market- 
place, with all the jewellery upon her, for a 
ldkh and a quarter ** rupees. The poor Rani 
was very much dist--sed to hear of this order 
med wiv om and wivned death would come to 








her padiod and save her fou such disgrace, 
When, however, the youngest Rani beard of 
this cruel sentence, she felt sorely grieved at 
what she considered her husband's onjustifiable 
severity, and her spirit revolted at the idea of 
another person suffering for a fault committed 
by her; so she nobly resolved to make a clean 
breast of it to the Raji, to assure him of her 
co-wife's innocence, and to tell him that if he 
wanted to see justice done he had better sell 
her in the market-place, instead of the elder 
Rani. When the Raja heard this, he was 
greatly exasperated, though he coald not 
help admiring the noble conduct and love of 
justice of his beloved wife. He therefore 
forthwith revoked the harsh order, and set the 


elder Rani free. But he thought he might as 


well make an example of the guilty one, #0 as 


to deter others from doing what she had done, 
and accordingly ordered it to be proclaimed 
thoughout the city that the Riji’s youngest 
wife, being found guilty of disobeying the 
commands of her lord, was sentenced to stand 
in the market-place, boried up to her waist in a 
pit dug for the purpose, and that whoever filled 
the pit up to the brim with gold, was to have 

. By fixing sech an enormous price on her, 
the Raja flattered himeelf that he would never 
be able to get any one to boy her, but that the 
degradation and inealt to which she would thus 
be subjected would tame her haughty spirit, 


‘and make her more submissive to him in 


future. So the next morning the young Rani 
was led away to the market-place, and buried 
up to her waist in the ground. The poor 
creature had no alternative but to stand there 
and allow herself to be stared at by every 
passer-by, Beautifnul though she was, she had 
to stand thus exposed for a considerable time, 
as the heary price set upon her deterred people 
from coming forward to purchase her, 
At Inst, when she was almost despairing of 
betig released, and wished rather to die than to 
go back to the Rij whom she now hated fer 
hii shamefal treatment of her, a young man, 
who appeared to be a stranger to the place, 
walked op to where she was standing, and 
inquired of those around who the beantiful 
lady was, and why she was exposed like 
that in the market-place! On. being made 





1 Pris pat af the tale is comparable with o widlitiniion deny sath Alif Leila.—Ep.) 


acquainted with her story he felt sa deeply 
for her and was so shocked at the inhuman 
conduct of the Raji, that he resolved to give 
away all he had, to take her out of the 


hands of such a monster. Being himself 
man of liberal and enlightened ideas, he had 


disagreed with his father on certain points 
and parted from him in anger, so he admired 
the independent spirit displayed by the young 
lady, and sympathized greatly with her. The 


Rani, too, conceived a liking for him at first 


sight, and wished in her heart that he would 
purchase her. The merchant soon left her, 
hurried on board the ship in which he had 
arrived at the town, and landing all the gold 
and valoables he had, sold the latter in the 
market for as much gold as they could fetch, 
and threw all the precious metal into the pit. 
Hut though he had disposed of everything 
he had, the young merchant found to his dis- 
may that there was still some gold wanting 
to fill the pit before he could take possession 


of the Ran!, and was therefore at his wit's | 


end to know what to do, when the Rani, who 
had been watching him all the while, saw 
the predicament in which he was, and know- 
img that, for lack of only a small quantity of 
the precions metal with which the pit was 
nearly fall, she would have to go back to 
the tender mercies of the Rijd; whom she so 
hated, she called him to her, and thanking him 
for all that he had done for her, offered to 
place at his disposal all-the jewellery she wore, 
that he might convert it into gold and thus make 
up the deficiency. The young man was very 
glad at this expression of the pretty Rént's 
regard for him, and forthwith sold all the jewels 
she gave him in the market, and to his great 
joy 


fal young lady triumphantly away from the 
market-place, amidst the cheers of the people 


who had assembled there. 
Knowing of no other place where they 


could go, the pair pot up ats dharamsdla,* 
and after having rested themselves for some 


time, they began to consider how they conld 
best manage to live. The young man was 
quite « stranger to: the place, and, as he told 


they fetched gold enough to fill the pit up 
The Rinol, too, was overjoyed | 


(Jamcanr, 1887. 


his companion, was on his way to his father's 
country, returning there after having been 
away for several years trading in different 
countries, when chance brought them together ; 
ahd since he had given away in parchas- 
ing her the immense wealth he had amassed, 
he had not so mach as a copper left, with which 
to begin life anew. The lady, too, having 
parted with all her jewellery, was not in o 
position to help her noble deliverer in the least, 
and so they sat for a considerable time think- 
ing as to what course they should adopt under 
the circamstances, when the young lady hap- 
pened to pat her hand to one of her ears, and 
found to her great joy that she had still 
small earring left in it. She took it ont at 
| once, and, giving it to her companion, esid—* If 
you but knew some art by which we coald get 
our living, you can purchase enough materials 
by selling this trinket to enable you to prac- 
tise it.” 













was young, and he thought he 
as well now as before. 

“ Very good indeed,” said the lady, “and 1 
think I, too, can make myself asefal in some 
way. When I was a girl I used to make 
the art from some poor people whom I used 
to visit, and if my memory does not fail me 
at that time; so, if you buy some bamboos and 
paper, and the other requisities, we shall soon 
get to work and earn money sufficient to buy 
us enough for our present necessities.” 
ring, and having disposed of it; purchased out 
of the money all that they wanted. The 
two then set to work, and the man made some 
very pretty baskets, while hia fair companion 
quickly prepared some pretty flowers and deco- 
pated the baskets with them. The next morn- 
ing the merchant took the baskets to the bdsdir, 
and was glad to find that they fetched a good 
deal more than he ever expected they would, 
and learnt moreover that such basketa were 
in great demand in tne city. So the two 
| worked on with a good heart, and their baskets 


1 A free inn for Hindus, usually dttached to a place of worship. 
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improved so much, day by day, that in a short 
passages for himeelf and his companion, in a 
ship bound to his native country. 

Now, thought the Rani was the time to hare 
ber revenge on the old Riji. So she asked 
the young man to prepare the nicest basket 
he had ever made, and making some very pretty 
flowers herself, decorated the basket with them, 
and the two then went to the RAji's palace to 
sell it. When the merchant was sommoned 


in the palace gardens, the lady kept out of | 


sight, though within earshot, in a corner. The 
Raja, when he saw the basket, was loud in his 


praises of it, and said that it was worth any | 


with it, The young man, who had been 
already tutored by his fair companion as to what 
to say, replied promptly—‘“The price I set 
upon my basket is one [dik and o half of 


The Raji, who had extolled the bamboo 
basket so highly, thought that if he now refused 
to pay what was asked for it, he would be 
giving the lie to his own words, so he ordered 
the money to be counted ont to the man, while 
they considered his folly in giving such alarge 
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sum of money for a bamboo basket. At last 


of his money and was making his obeisance 
to the Raji before leaving, the young Rani 
came out of her hiding-place, and bowing to 
the Raji ssid—“ Rajd Sahib, a few days ago 
people of your city, and it is my turn now, and 

repay the obligation with interest, for this 
day I have made you the laughing-stock of the 


nobles of your court, You sold me that day 


in the market-place, and to-day Iam revenged 
upon you. Remember the saying that— 
“The Raji prides himself on his crown and 


with the lristory of the young lady, he was so 
his son's nuptials with her with great pomp, 
and st his death left him in sole possession of 





FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY PANDIT 3. M. NATESA SASTRI. 


No. XIV. 
The Monkey with the tom-tom.* 


In ao remote wood there lived a monkey, : 


and one day while he was eating wood-apples, 
a sharp thern from the tree ran into the tip of 


hie-tail, Hetried his best to get it out but | 


copld not. So he proceeded to the nearest 


village, and calling the barber asked him to 


oblige him by removing the thorn. 

“ Friend barber,” said the monkey, “a thorn 
has ron into my tail, Kindly remove it and I 
will reward you.” 


* aT ore aT + aor 


rae chats. 





“Friend barber, give me back my tail. If 
you cannot do that, give me your razor,"" 

The barber was now in a difficulty, and as 
he could not replace the tip of the tail he had 
to give up his razor to the monkey. 

The monkey, went back to the wood with his 
razor thus trickishly acquired. On the Way 
he met an old woman, who was cutting fuel 
from a dried-up tree. 

‘ [Compare the story of “The Hat's Wedding” from 


the Paiijib, ante, Vol. XI, p, 2288: where, however, a 
better moral from the tale ia drawn.—Ep.] 
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“ Grandmother, grandmother,” said the mon- 
key, ‘the tree is very hard. You had better 


use this sharp razor, and you will cut your fuel | 


easily.” 
The poor woman was very pleased, and took 
the razor from the monkey. In cutting the 


wood she, of course, blunted the razor, and | 


the monkey seeing his razor thus spoiled, 
said — 

“Grandmother, you have spoiled my razor. 
So you must either give me your fuel or 
get me a better razor.” 


The woman was not able to procure another | 


razor, So she gave the monkey her fuel and 
returned to her house bearing no load that 
day. 

The roguish monkey now put the bundle 
of dry fuel on his head and proceeded to 
a village to sell it. There he met an old 
woman seated by the roadside and making 
puddings. Said the monkey to her— 

“ Grandmother, grandmother, you are making 





puddings and your fuel is already exhausted. | 


Use mine algo and make more cakes.” 
and used his foel for her dings. The 
cunning monkey waited till the last atick of 
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| hin 4nal-wanbesehvip(sad:Abbe:tie esidto the 
old woman— 


* Grandmother, grandmother, return me my 
foel dr give me all your puddings.” 
She was unable to return him the fuel, and 
so had to give him all her puddings. 
The monkey with the basket of paddings 


on his head walked and wulked till he met a 


Paraiya* coming with a tom-tom towards him. 
“Brother Paraiya,” said the monkey ; “Ihave 
a basketful of puddings to give you. Will 
you in retarn present mo with your tom-tom fF” 
The Paraiya gladly agreed, as he was then 
very hangry, and had nothing with him to eat. 
The monkey now ascended with the tom-tom 


| to the topmost branch of a big tree and there 


beat his dram most triumphantly, saying in 
honour of his several tricka— 
“Llost my tail and got 9 razor; dum," dun.” 
“I lost my rasor and gots bundle of fuel ; 


“ L lost my fuel and got a basket of puddings, 
dum, dam.” 


I lost my puddings and got a tom-tom ; gen, 
dum.” 


who live to glory over their wicked tricks, 





AW ENGLISH-GIPSY INDEX, 
COMPILED BY MES. GRIERSON ; WITH AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY G. A. GETERSON, B.¢.8. 
(Continued from Fol, XV, p. 342.) 


Species,— Félu, felo, | M.) 


Sreecu,— A lecture) Dima, (M., M. 7); (the act 


of speaking) shib, (M.); sbora, | M. 3) 
Sprper,—Alefandis, (Tch.); gh'urve, (As. Teh.) 
Spruit, to,—Choriva, (Tch., M.) 

SPittep, to be,—Chaérghioviiva, (Toh) 
Spin, to,— Katava, (Tch., Pep. M., M.) 
SprvpLe,—Katli, (Tch.); forka, kakli, | M.) 
SPINDLE, point of, —Risini, (Tch.) 
Sprine,—Elécha, (Tch.) 

Sriaita,—Mal, raklye, ractye, (M.) 

prt (for cooking!,— Bust, (Teh., M., M. 7) 


Sri, to,—Chungariva, chungriva,(Eng.); chudel 


(Span. Gip.); chungeriva, chungardd va, 
(Teh); chungariva, (Pep. M.); shunga- 
riva, (M.) . 
Srirrarct,—Tippoty, (Eng-) 
Sprrrino,—Chungaribé, chungardibé, (Tch.) 
Sritrie,—Chlungir, (Tch., M. 7); tai, (As. Tch.) 
SPLenpip,—Méndrn, (M) 


1 A low caste man ; Pariah. 





SPLEN DOUR,—Méndryica, (M.) 

Sriit, to,—Lichariva, lit'ariva, pbarariva, 
shindva, (M.) 

Spoox,—Roi, (Eng.); roi, (Tch., M. 8); réyi, rdi, 
(Pap. M.); inhice, roy, (M.) 

Srooxs, he who makes or sells,—Roiéngoro,(Tch.) - 

Sroat,— Basi, (Tch.) , 

SPORTSMAN, —Yag-engro, yago-mengro, (Eng-) 

Spot (place),—Than, (M.) 

Spaine,—Lennor, (Eng. } 





| Speinxe (of water),—lIsvoru, invér, (M.) 
| Spero, to,—Ehat'ava, (M., M. 7); dukhkidva, 


(Tch., M. 7) 


| Sruns,—Basnia, bumior, (Eng.); buzekhd, (M.) ; 


bug, (M. 7) 
Srr,—Moskey, ( Eng.) 


| S$guianet,—Riko-mengro,-(Eng.) 


Stas, to,—Shiniva, (M.) 


STABLE,—Stanya, stanye, (Eng.); griahdo, ag 
t6, kotécu, (M-); stana,(M. 8) 


* Im response to the sound of the tons-tom. 


— Tasuanry, 1887.) 
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STack,—Stuggur, (Bue. }; etdgu, (ML) 

&rac,—Chérbo, chery, (M.) 

STaix,—Abnishi, , ch ) 

S1TakeE,—Dombos, pirén, déboa, dopds, tapos, pir- 
éni, (Tch.); kilé, (Tech. Pap. M , M. 7) 

STAKE, to attach to,—Chopanié keriva, ‘(Tch,) 

Staxp,—Teérghior4va, tertioviva, térdoviiva, 
(Tch., Psp. M.) 

Stranp up, to,—Ushtiira, (M., M. 9) 

Sran,—Dudi, (Eng.); cherkhin, cherkhén!, cher- 
ghénf, (Tch.); stiari, (As. Tch., M. 8); 
cherghent, (Psp, M.); mene cher- 
hiyd, (M.); cherkhan, (M 

Stak, of or belonging to,—Cher 





—C i (Tch,) 
SraxvED,—(mas.) choveno, (fem,) awe (Eng.) | 
StaY, to,—Hatchiva, atchiiva, aziva, ajiva, 


(Eng.); beshiva, 23bSvisardva, (M.) 
Sravs,—Truppior, ( Eng.) 
STEAL, to,—Nikiva, louriva, falciva, gn 
(Eng:}; choriva, urydva, (Tch.); fertt, 


(As. Tch.); chorlva, choliiva, (Pap. M.); 


nikabar, (Span. Gip.); chordva, (M,) 
Sreat, to cause to,—Uryani keriva, (Tch.) 
Srram,—Piira, (M.) 
Steet,—Abchin, (Tch., Pep. M., M 7); spin, (M.) 
STEELYARD,—Chidind, (Teh.) 
Stectranp, he who weighs with the,—Chidinés- 
koro, (Tch.) 


STEP, to,—Ukiiva, uktiiva, (Psp. M.); of, to Rise. 
Srep-woTHen,—Miashtehd, (M.) 
STick,—Kosht, kost, (Eng.); astardl, kild, rnbl!, 


ruvif, ruli, (Teh.); drok, drikn, rovii, 


rolili, (M.}; kilo, (M. ms rurli, (M. 8) 
Sricey,—Khomeréskoro, (Teh. 
StTiie (adv.),—Ajai, achii, Aioy (Teh.) ; nk’, (M.) 
Stixc,—Pusaibé, (‘Tch.) 
Siva, to,—Pusavilva, (Tch.) 
Sink, to,— Kaeniva, kaniiva, (Eng.); kindiva, 
(Teh., Pep. M.); gh’ehano, (ind. pres.) 
(As. Teh.) 


Srisk, to cause to,—Kaniariva, khanierfiva, (Tch.) 


Stixk, (sub.)—Kan, kanilipd, (Teh.) 

Stinkinc,—Kannelo, kandelo, (Eng.); kandind, 
(Tch.) 

STINKING, to be,—RKandiniorira, (Tch.) 

Srinxkixa, to become,—Kinioviva, (Tch.) 

Stig, to,—Kélt'isariva, (M.} 

STin OXESELF, to,— Khut'dva, {M.) 

BtiagncP,—fkiri, (M.) 

Sroce1xos,—Olevas, olivas, olivor, (Eng); olibins, 
(Span. Gip.) 

Srouex,—Chordicana, (Tch.) 


Stoxz,—Bar, (Eng., Hun. Gip., Span. Gip., Pap. | 


M., M., M.&.); bar, (dim.) barord, barili, 
(Teh.}; vat, (As. Tch.) 


| Stun, to 


St SSA aT (Eug.) 


| Sroxy,—Bareskey, (Eng.); barand, baréskoro, 


(Tch.} 
Sror, to (vy. nent.),—Hatchdva, atchiva, adjiva, 
(Eng.) 


| Sror vr, to,—Khenj diva, khench diva, (Tch.); 


astupiiva, poprisariva, sprizhonisardra, 
phandavira, pandaviva, (M.) 
StonM,— Fortiina, ( Mf.) 
Stony (of a house),—Pl'intro, pl’éntro, (M.) 
Srnatcut on,—Ortha, orta, virta, vortha, (M.) 
StaaxcEn,—Gajé, (dim.) gajord, perghdl, per- 
yu, (Tch.); gajani tori, dichine, (As. 
Tch.); burldku, (M.); gajo, (M. 7) 
Srraxcer, of or belonging to,—Perghulané, 
gajané, (Tch.) 
Straw,—Pna, (Eng.); pus, bus, (Tch.); sultm. 
(M., M. 8); phus, (M. 8); bosj(Eep 
Straw, (dim.)—Pusord, (Tch.) 


| Stnaw, dealer Patareatc hint (Teh:) 


Sraay, to, —Rétichisard'ovira, (M-) 
Strext,—Ulica, (M.); ulika,(M, 8) 


Sraseorn,—Ruslipen, (Eng-); tor, toralibé, (Teh ) ; 


putére, zur, (Mf.); zor PAM. 8) 


STRETCH ONESELY out, to,— Ent tngosand’ ovAva, 


(Af) 

Stactcnep ovt,—Buhli, (M.) 

Stawe, to,—Nalkira, (af) 

Sturre,—Chingaripen, (Eng.) 

Stake, to,—Hetavava, (Eng.); kuriva, tap dava, 

. Mariva, chalaviva, (Tch.); vehiriim, (I 

strike), (As. Tch.); malaviva, vahcm, (I 
strike), (Toh. Tokat.) ; tapava, (Pep. M. | 
muriva, (M.); kuriva, lemavira, (Mf. 7); 
malariva, marira, (M. 8) 

Staise,—Sheld, sholi, (dim.) shelord, bandardé, 
arriayie banlardd, (Teh); sali, (As. 

rg a} 

Starve, to,—Ushariva, (Teh, M. 8) 

Stnoke,—Dab, (M., M.7) 

Staowe, to become,—Zural'oviva, (M.) 

Stnowc,—Ruslo, (Eng.); zordlo, (Tch., Psp. M.); 
gh'aim, (As. Teh.); soréa, zirds, zuralié, 
( AE.) 


_Storr,— Matérie, (M.) 


StuMece, to,—Potikuisard’oviva, (AM.) 

»—Afardva, ( 31.) 

Srurimp,—Denild, dinilé, (Teh ); delivand, dilivain, 
dilivand, @'ila, gil, (M.) 

ScByect, (submiasive)}—Podin, (M.) 

Sccu,—Asavké, seso, (Tch. } 

Svucewz, to,—Pidva, (M.) 

Surren, to,—Pictsariva, rébdianrd’ovira, (M.) 

Sorreaina, (adj.),—Dnuklo, (Tech.) : 

Surrice, to,—Ardsiva, (M.) 

SuFrocate, to,—Tasiva, (Tch.) 

Sucan,—Gudlo, (Eng.); sahiiru, zahirn, (M.) 
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Seceiiaea Pingus potan, ( 7 ) 

SumMen,—Lennor, lillai, (Eng.); nilei, (Hun. 
Gip.); nil&i, (Tch., Psp. 1); ; tomuzi, 
(As. Tch.); milay, (ML); nilay, (M. 8) 

Summen, of or to, —Nilaiéskoro, (Tch.) 

Son,—Kam, kan, kem, (Eng. ); kam, (dim.) kamord, 
(Teh.}-gam, (As. Teh.) ; kham, (M., M. 7) 

Sun, of or belonging to,—Kaméakoro, (Tch.) 

Sunpar,—EKinnipen-dirvus, (Eng.); kurki, (Tch., 
Psp. M.); kurkd, kurk’, (M.); kurko, (M. 7) 

Surrvnare, to,—Pumbéiliirira, (Teh.) 

Sune,— Viti, (As. Tch.) 

Bone to >, —Nakavaviva, (af.) 


khasoviva, (Tch.}; colakhariva, zhuru- 
isarava, (M.) 
Swan FALser, to,—Saclohanliva bango, (Eng.) 
Swuer, tu,—Shulavdva, (Teh.) shélaviiva, (M.) 
Sweer, to be swept, va, (Tch.) 


Swrer,—Gudlo, (Eng. Psp. M,M.7); gudld, gugld, 
She guldé, guldi, (As. Tch.); gugid, | 


Sweervess,—Gudlipé, (Tch.) 
SwreT-HEART,—(masc.) Pireno, (fem.) pireni 
(Eng a 


SWELL, to cause té,—Putiariva, shuvliardva,(Tch.) 
SWELLING,—Shauvlip4, (Tch.) 
Swim, to,—Zuruisariva, énnotisariva, (M.) 


Swise,—Baulo, (Eng.); bald, balichd, (Psp. M.); | 


bali, (M.) 

SwIne-HEaD,—Porkir, purkiir, (M.) 

Swixa, to,—Legéniiva, (M.) 

Swotten,—Puko, shuvlj, (Tch.}; phuko, shuvlo, 
(M. 8) 

Swouies, to be,—Pdikioviva, shdvlioviva, (Tch.) 

Swonp,—Ehandé, khanré, khanld, (Tch.); tuviir, 


(As. Tch.) hand, (Psp. M.); khando, (M. 7) | 


SwonpsMan,—Churo-mengro, (Eng.) 
Swonws, person who is,—Sovghiald, (Tch.} 


T 


TaBLe,—Mensalli, messalli, (Eng.); salin, sini, 
ginid, (Tch.); meséle, meséli, (M.) 


Taxex,—Linnow, (Eng.); pardt, (As. Toh.) 

Take awar, to,—Nikiva, (Eng.); nikabar, (Span. 
Gip.) 

TAgE CANE, to,—Wardiva, rakiva, gariva, (Eng.) 

Takes, to be,—Liniovava, (Tch.) 

Take uP, to,—Priymidva, priymisardva, (M.) 

Taxz ovt, to,—Enkalariva, (M.) 

Taw.—Porl, (Tch., M., M. 8, Pep. M.) 


| Teans,—Asfa, 
Swear, to,—Saulobaulava, sovlehauliva, (Eng.), | 


| Tex,—Desh, (Eng.); des, 








Places, Beoa eaaraeciée (Emg.); ubnéako 
(Tch.); kroyitéri, kroitirn, (M.) 

Tatzs,—Paramichi, (M.) 

Tare, to,—Eokriva, ( Eng.) 

Tateen,—Rokrenguero, (Eng,) 

TALL, —see Hieu. 

Tattow,—Khani, {M. 7) 

Tavoy,—-Efur, khur, kur, fur, (Tch.) 

Tarea,- Manili, (Eng.) 

Tant,—Tirta, (M.) 

Tavenn,—Kérchma, késhma, (M.) 

Tea,—Mutra-mengri, (Eng.) 

Tra-PorT,— (Eng.) 

TaAcm, to,—fukiive, sikaviva, (Tch.) ; sekaviva, (M.) 

Tear, to,—Paraviva, (Tch.) 

fava, dspa, (Tch.); aafi, (M., Pep. 

M.); aava, (M. 7) 


- Tap10vs,—Urito, (M.) 


Teat,—Chuchi, (dim.) chuchort, (Teh.) ; memkor, 
(As. Toh.) 
Tetzscorz,—Dur-diki-mengri, (Eng.) 
Tet, TO,—Pukkeriva, (Eng.) 
(Teh); d’esh, (M.); 
desh, (Tch,, Pap. M., M. 7) 
TENDEENESS, affect to,—Dremezgiiiva, (M.) 
Tewt,—Tan, ten, (Eng.); katéna, chérga, (Tch.); 
eygyry, cébra, katOna, kolfba, (M.); 
Beet (M. 7); katima, sahriz, serka, 
T spate of,—Eatunidkoro, cherghés- 
ENTS, an tant of,— 
koro, (Tch.) 
Textu,—D"éshto, déahto, (M.) 
Tennt8Le,—Trashadiné, (Tch.) 
Tenairr, to,—Traishiva, (Eng.); daraviva, (Tch.) 
THas,—Denne, (Eng.); dekit, kina, kand, (M.) 
Twank, to,—Parakrowiva, (Eng.); parekeriva, 


(M. 8) 

THanks,—Nala, (M.) 

Tuat,—Dovo, savo, te, oduvwn, (Eng.); odoba, 
(Span. Gip.); kadava, avakd, akavd, oki, 
(Toh.); kod, (fem.) kodé, (M.} 

Tuat onz,—Oki, odovi, (Tch.) 


| Tae,—O, (Eng); 0, (pl.) ol, (M.) 


Twer aLso,—Tiya, (Tch.) 


Taex,—Bisim, (Toh.); apoi, (Wal.}; apoy, atinch, 
atimche, (M.) 


| Taeze,—Odoi, (Eng.); okotia, otif, ovotil, ovotiar- 
Tax, to,—Leiiva, leydva, (Eng.); liva, (Tch. M., | 


ing, (Tch.); kothir, okot’é, orddl, (M.) 
THEnEFnou,—Okotdir, otir, ovotir, (Teh.) 
THtrewitTs,—Tbe, (M_.) 

THERE Is Not,—Nal (na hi), (Eng.) 
Tuer,—Dovor, (Eng); von, (M.) 


- Tarcx,—Gosté, (Toh.) ; thuld, tald, (Teh, M., Mf. 8) 


TaickeT,—Poydna, (M.) 


Tar,—Chore, (pl.) chories, (Eng.) ; chor, chornd, 


(Teh.); gh'avt, (As. Toh.); chor, chur, 
(M.); chér, (M. 7, Pap. M.) 
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Tuer, great,—Chéraz, chorizis, (Tch.) 

Tateves, chief of,—Voividas, (Tch.) 

Tureves’ Lanteax,—Chor-dudi-mengri, (Eng.) 

TH1GH,—Gher, ghiir, (‘Tch.); ger, (Ml. 7) 

Tuix,—Kishlé, sanné, (Tch.); 
sanord, (M.); kiahlo, (M 

Tux, to make,—Kishlioviiva, (Tch.) 

THINE,—Tiro, (Eng. ); to, tinrd, (Tch.) ; titrki, (As. 
Tch.); tird, t'ird, t’o, t'oi, cho, (M.) 

Taixsess,— Kishlipé, (Tch.) 

Tarva,—Kovar, kovo, sho, (Eng.); kovd, koyi, 
(Teh.); kova, {M. 7) 






Tatsx, to,—Penchiva, (Eng.); gandid va, wendisa- | 


riva, pomeniiva, pomenisaréva, (M.) 
TaraD,—Trito, (Eng-) ; trito, (M.) : 
TH1est,—Trush, tursh, trushaibé, (Tch.); trush 

trust, (Psp. M.); trush, M., M. 8) 
THissTy,—Trumo, (Eng.); trashash turshali, 

(Tch.); tireald, (As. Teb.) 

Target, to,—Tariva, (Pep. M.) 

THIEsTr, aa become,—Trushilioviva, (Tch., Psp., 

Turrtees,—Desh ta trin, (Eng.) 

Turery.—Trianda, (Tch., M. 8) 

Tais,—Karo, (Eng.); kadari, avaki, akavi, okd, 
(Tch.); avaké, avkd (Psp. M.): kadd, (fem.) 
kade, kodd, (fem.) kodé, kuké, leSk6, (M.) ; 
ada, oka, avaka, kadava, kako, kodo, 
kuko, (M. 7) 

THis HEat,—Kavokoi, (Eng.) 

Tausties,—Kanrd, (M.) 

Turrnke,—Okoring, otfa, ovotil, ovotiaring, 
(Teh.); othir, othd, othi, oché, ochf, (M.) 

TaonG,—Tasmis,(Tch.); haradl,(M.); sirimi, (M. 8) 

eae (Eng.); kanrd, (Tch.); kando, kar, 

THORN-BUaH,—Buro, (M. 7) 

THosz,—Dovor, (Eng.) 

THovu,—Tu, (Eng., Teh. M., M. 8) 

TxovcHt,—Géndn, (M.) 







| Tue,—Keramidin{, (Teh. 


TaovsanD,—Milia, (Teh., M. 8); mlya, mfye, (M.) 

THnasH, to,—] iva, (M.) 

THREAD —Naval, dori, (Eng.); kath, tay, (Tch.); 
def, (As. Tech.) ; hafre, (Span. Gip.); thaa, 
tail, (M.); thav, (M. 8); tav, (Psp. M.) 


THREAD-SELLER,—Katléngoro, tavéskoro, tarén- 


gore, (Tech. ) 
Gas ath Nag Tch., Pep. M., M., M. 8}; 
tri, (Pap. M.) 


| Tremere tiMzs,—Trivar, (M.) 


THarsHotn,—Pnrigo, prigu prigu, (MM. ) 
abs ee pero (Eng., Psp. M., M. 7); vranyuld, 
korin, kurli, (Tch.); gh’ 
(As. Teh.) Latoya; 
THroven,—Prekal, (M. 2) 


| Tarnow, to,—Wustiva, chiviva, chiviva, (Eng.); 


chiviva, (Tch. Pap. M.); mualavdva. 
shudava, (M.) 

THaown, to be,—Chirghioviva, (Tch.) 

T#avst,—Euntia, (Tch.) 

Tarver, pera lit'ardva, spidiva, (M.); 
spilAva, (M. 


| eisai Grune ticceal grubbena, ( Eng.): 


kurmi, (Tch.),; timu, (M.) 


Tuuspen, to,—Grommeniva, grovendva, grub. 


beniva, (Eng.) 
TavnsDar,—Zhoy, (M.) 
Taus,—Avekd, (Tech.) 
Tar,—Tinro, (M. §) 
eee eee (Tch.) ; priponisardva, 
Tre, to cause to,—Bandarfiva, (Tch.) 
Tren, to be,—BanliovAva, (Tch.) 





Tine-MawEn,—Kera (Teh.) 
Trn1,—Ji, (M. 7); chin, (Psp. M.) 


| ee (repetition) var, far, ('Tch., 
etna M. 8); ditd, dita, (tempus) 
vréme, (M.); chiro » (ML. 7) 
iurm,—Darand, (Tch.) 


GIPSIES IN ENGLAND AND IN INDIA. 
BY G. A. GRIEERSON ; B.C.8. 


The two works which form the text of this | 
article,’ show, in their method of treating the | 
subject matter, about as great a contrast as can 
be imagined. Messrs.: Smart and Crofton's 
book is the first attempt at a deliberate survey 
of the language of the English Gipsies. Such 
a one had long been wanted when it was 
written. The many delightfal works of Boon 


. The Dintet of the Biglish, Gips Gipwiee, by B C. Smart, | 


M.D. and 
Asher and Co., 1875. 


and of Leland had lifted a corner of the veil, 
and given us a glimpse of what was behind - 
but the reader of Lavengro or of The English 


| Gipsies, who seeks fora scientific study of the 


language in these tantalizing books, must too 
often have laid them down with a sigh almost of 


despair. To-begin with, Borrow had no system 
of transliteration, and without that the student 





decounts of the Gi collected aad 
» | by Dovid MacRitchis,  giprnn of India, collcted and elited em 
London : Kegan Panl, Trench and Co., 1886. 
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is bound to fall into numerous pitfalls; then, 
as a rule, both Borrow and Leland dealt almost 
entirely with the common wide-spread corrupt 
dinlect “quod semper, quod wbigue, quod ab 
omnibus,” and neglected the valuable Deep" 
or old dialect, which is par excellence the Gipsy 
Language, of which the first is merely the 
corruption. It is this “ Deep" language which 
alone is useful to the philologist, and it is 


this which Messrs. Smartand Crofton have been | 


the first to attack, and to lay open the citadel 
to the entry of less fortunate students, Far be 
it from me to depreciate the works of Borrow 
and Leland. Wherever the English language 
spreads, their works will always be classics 
and storehouses of Gipsy lore, but they left a 
want, which has now at length been filled." 
For myself, I only wish that I had seen this book 
some years sooner than I did; and as it does 
not seem to be mach known in India, I hasten 
to draw the attention of my brother-stadenta 
to it, 

Th second book is audacious and startling. 
It strongly reminds the reader of Borrow, both 
in his happy gaesses, and in his philology. In 
the latter Borrow dared all things. For in- 
stance, he connected the root dik, see, both with 
the Skr. thsh, and with the Gaelic dearcam ; 
while, of course, it is first cousin of the 
Gaudian dékh, Pili dakkA, and Skr. dru.* 
Again, one's breath is rather taken away when 
Borrow connects #f, the heart, with the 
Hungarian sriv, and the Sanskrit dAi, and 
does not mention the modern Indian ji, So 





aleo Mr. MacRitchie ventures to countenance 


the connection of rim, a male Gipsy, with the 
Coptic rim, a man. 

The book consista of a number of detached 
essays, all directed to proving that the Gipsies 
are descended from the Jats of Sindh.* The 


first is a translation, from the Dutch, of a con- | 


tribation to the history of the Gipsies, by 
Prof. J. De Goeje, in which all the arguments 


for the theory are summed up. Then follows | 
an appendix to this essay by Mr. MaoRitchie, | 


in which an astonishing amount of out-of-the- 
® Asan instance of the unscientific nature of Horrow's 
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way information, hearing.‘on the subject, is 
collected. Then follows, what I fear many will 
considersomething very like padding, wis. aboot 


80 pages devoted to a description of the siege 
of the Jat stronghold of Bharatpur (Bhart- 


pore), The suthor adnzits that it will appear 
an excrescence to Gipsiologists pare and 
simple, and adds that it is for them easy to 
evade the reading of it, while, on the other 
hand, a different class of readers may find 
of the book. The answer to this excuse is 
obvious. 

The first deals with certain Gipsy charac- 


arguments to show that the use of artillery 
At least as early as 1496 we learn from = 
Hungary, that Thomas Polgar, chief of twenty- 
five tents of wandering Gipsies, had, with his 
people, made at Fiinfkirchon masket-balls and 
other ammunition for Bishop Sigismond. 
Again, in 1546 we learn “that the French 
king hath, by th'advice of two gentlemen of 
Hungary, very experient, made & great 
number of cannons of a greater calibre than 
hath ever bean seen.” These “two gentlemen” 
were probably of the same race as the followers 


of Thomas Polgar, The whole of this essay 


ia most entertaining reading. The last paper, 


entitled “miscellaneous remarks,” gives so- 


counts of the various wandering tribes of 
thieves in India, including the Doms and the 
Hediyiis. It is difficult here, as often elsewhere, 
to find out Mr. MacRitohie’s own opinions on 


what he writes about. Hecollectsa great deal of 


conll icting information of varying authority, 
often most interesting and important, and leaves 
the reader to decide upon the evidence adduced, 
without a word of gaidance. Thas, he men- 
tions with equal prominence Paspati’s identi- 
fication of Rim with Rima (!) (p. 107), and 
Leland's identification of the same with Dém 
(p. 226). Not one word does he say to lead 

* [ need bardly say that I purposely ree Taseeieg 
_ot The Gipny sand, honourable, which Ms. MacRitchie 
or Sinbi-ie venity the past participle pe poser tg tober? 
in clearly proved by Ascoli. 
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one to know that the first is undoubtedly 
wrong, while the second is almost certainly 
right. 

The Ja} theory of the origin of the Gipsies 
may be stated as follows:—According to the 
Shéh-Ndma, the Persian monarch Bahrim Gaur 


received in the Sth century from an Indian | 


king 12,000 musicians who were known as Liris, 
and necording to the Majmu'au't-Tawdrikh, 
the Liris or Lillis (i.e. Gipsies) of modern 
Persia are the descendants of these, The 
historian Hamza Isfahini, who wrote half a 
century before Firdist, the author of the Shh 
Nima, however, calls these imported musicians 
Zutts, (h;) and the Arabic Dictionary Al Qdmiis 
has the following entry, ‘Zutt, Arabicized from 
Jatt, a people of Indian origin.’ Another 
lexicon, the Miihit, gives the same information, 
and adds that they are the people called Nawar 
in Syria,and that they are musicians and dancers, 
Zott oa the author writes it, is also a term of con- 
tempt. “ You Zoffi" isa term of abuse. Again, 
according to Istakhri and Ibn Hankal, Arabic 
geographers of the 10th century, the fatherland 
of these people was the marshy lands of the 

In the course of years nombers of Zotts 
settled in Persia, especially in the regions 
of the Lower Tigris, where in 820 A.D. they 
had become a great body of robbers and pirates. 
Various attempts were made to subdue them, 
which was not effected till 834, after which 
they were conveyed away to Ainzarba on the 
northern frontier of Syria. In 855 (according 
to Tabarf) the Byzantines attacked Ainzarba 
and carried off the Zott prisoners with them 
to their own country. In this way we have 
the entry of the Gipsies into Europe accounted 
for. 


Now, though it is possible that the Gipsies 


of Enrope are descended from these Zotts who | 


were imported into the Greek empire, and 
that they are the same as the Liiris or Persian 
Gipsies, there appear to me to be two most 
important flaws in the chain by which it is 


attempted to connect Gipsies with the Jits, 


or Jatts, as they are always called there, of 
Sindh. First, there is the point of language. 
It is admitted by the advocates of the Jit 
theory that there is “a great unlikeness be- 





* Mr. MacRitchie, p. 82. 


adopt 


ey ae Tiyaki” (the Jat dialect); 


but they argue that “language does not form 


an infallible test of pedigree. There are several 


‘Gipsy populations by whom the language 


of the Rémanf has been forgotten; and every 
where the tendency among Gipsies of the 
present day is to relinquish their ancestral 
speech."* To this the answer is not far to seek. 
In the first place, though the language-test 
may not be infallible, itis a very powerful one, 
and throws much doubt on any theory to which 
it gives an unfavourable reaction. The Gipsies 


| of the present day undoubtedly speak an Indian 


language, and that language isnot, in any way, 
nearly connected with Jitaki; so that if we 
adopt the theory quoted above, we must algo 
the utterly impossible assumption 
that the Jilts left India speaking Jitaki, and, in 
the course of their wanderings over Asia and 
Europe, while they were being or had been 
scattered into a mamber of independent tribes, 
gave up their own language, and exchanged it, 
not for the languages of their mew homes, but, 


| allof them, for one certain definite langaage of 


the India which they had left centuries before. 
We shall have to assume not only this, but that 


| clans scattered over Western Asia and perhaps 


ton between them was barred. 
But, even admitting that the test of language, 


when considered alone, is not, in this case, 


infallible,—it becomes so, if we consider the 
circumstances which attended the importation 


from India of these 12,000 Zotta or Liiris, 


Firdisi days distinctly that they were 12,000 
musicians of both sexes, and the aothor of 
the Muhtt adds that they were dancers, and 


| contemptible. I[amata loasto understand how 
80 large a number of degraded persona could be 


found amongst those from whom were descended 
the brave defenders of Bharatpur. With all due 
deference to the authors of the Arabic diction- 
ariesabove referred to, it isimpoavible that these 
people can have been Jiits. The Jats are one 
of the highest castes of India. They claim to 
be, after the Rijpiits, one of the purest tribes 
of Kshatriyas ;* and any one with the smallest 
acquaintance with the Indian caste system can 


Understand that's huge band of professional 





* See, for instance, Monier Williams, Hinduirm, p. 161. 
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singers and dancers, men and women, could 
never have come from  Eshatriya tribe. In 
spite, therefore, of the authority of Pott, of 
Trompp, and of De Goeje, I om unable to 


accept the theory that the descent of the Gipsies — 


from the Jiits is proved, even if we admit that 
the former are descended from the Zotts or 
Liris of Arabic and Persian writers.” 
Concerning my own theory of the origin of 
the Gipsies, I have already, in the Introduction 


to Mrs. Grierson’s Gipsy Index, stated my | 


opinion that the language-test points to an 
Indian tribe speaking a dialect derived from 
Migadhi and not from Saurasén? Prikrit, and 
that, therefore, it is in Eastern Hindistin that 
we must look for their ancestors. I have 
further pointed ont the extreme probability 
of the criminal tribe known as the Magahiyé 
Tims (who, by the way, are great musicians, 


singers, and dancers), being descended from | 


the same stock as the Gipsies. I may note, 
here, a word quoted by Mr. MacKitchie from. 
Mr. Leland, which lends o confirmé- 


tion to the theory. It is the Gipsy torm for | 


bread, which is mdnri or manri. This is 
usyally connected either with the Gandian 
mdér ‘rice-gruel,” or with manrud the millet, 
eleusine coracana, Neither of these agrees with 
the idea of bread, bot in the Magahi dialect of 
Bihari, spoken south of the Ganges, in the native 
land of these Magahiya Doms, there is a peculmr 
worl mandd’ or mdard, which means ‘ wheat,’ 


whence the transition to the Gipsy maarj, 


‘bread’ is eminently natural. 


great advantages. It is systematic, and it is 
thorongh. lt begins with a most useful Biblio 
graphy, commencing with (chapter xxxviii.) 
“The first Boke of the introduction of Know- 
lege, made by Andrew Boorde of Physyche 
Doctor,” which “ treteth of Egypt, and of theyr 
mony and of theyr speche," and was written in 
1547." One specimen of the “ socal of Egypt” 


a er 


bot ibe Jatt of Tower Todas, Sindh . Sindh and the ara br 
Sete dhs wie cu lta oi 
b. In the latter cases he is « fine specimen 
intnti recreate rae 

ny agricultural ‘misadan tribe which fa 
Gerth. "Thee remark agoies oar 

Gindh itself. ‘Iobeteon’s Ethnopraphy 





a siee wam cumber f millions: | 





| Test Gone . 


as it existed at that date may be given for the 
benefit of Indian readers. It is a da mai masse 
(compare Rihirida mohi [nom. mai] mas), which 
the worthy Doctor translates “ Gene me fleahe !” 
Next follows the grammar proper, preceded 
by a section devoted to orthography, in which 
the authors lay down the lines on which they 
base their system of spelling. They have 
followed the Glossic System by the 
Enghsh Dialect Society, in which ai corre- 
sponds tothe sound of the Sanskrit G, ow to that 
of sf, and so on. It is to be regretted that, in 
treating of a language so closely connected 
with India, they did not sees their system on 





that of Sir W. Jones, which is now universally 


used in transliterating Gaoudian vernaculars. 
In quoting Gipsy works, I shall endeavour to 
use the Jonesian system as much as possible, 
as it will be most convenient to the readers 
of the Indian Antiquary. The follewing special 


signs are necessary: d like a in quat; @ like aa 
in baa; &@ like aw in caw; a like » in nut ; 6 like 


@in nof; and oi like of in oil, 
interesting to comparative philologista, who will 
meet here many old friends. Thus the inter- 
change of k and p in chapni or chakat, a whip, 
will remind them of the Saiskrit root pach, 
beside the Latin coc, meaning, ‘cook.’ Agnin, 
kil, or hol is parallel to the Greek eapia and 
the Sanskrit Aridaya, Inatances of this kind 
could be maltiplied to any extent. 

The chapter on noun-inflections is as full 


| and complete as can be desired. Most interest- 
Messrs. Smart and Crofton’s work has two 


ing is the form of the genitive singular in 
eskré, plaral engré. Theee have varieties such 
as mexkrd, mengri; dmeskri, dmengro. These 


genitive forms, as in the other Gandian lan- 
guages, were originally adjectives. 

Examples of the simplest form of the geni- 
tive are 

gdreskré, a policeman, from gdv, a town, 

gdvengre 


do. from do. 


of the Path § 420 to 440 is the best contribution to 
2 subject [ know: compare aleo O'Hrion's Settlement 
Re 8 eae . The sbore use of 
the term Ja'} may possib the spread 
sredrenrde of awh x! farm, ax} Sulfate slgiitiy ark 


peerage gh gran sro Soren Sk. noeeee, Me ened 
argue nothing ma racial origin.— 


TEMrLE. 


" See Bihdr P t 555. f 
moti om ake ef 


gh Furnivall for the Early English 





Janvaky, 1887.) 





Here the termination of the genitive is really 
kré or gré, the es and en being respectively the 
singular and plural oblique terminations of the 
1oun. The words are really gdves kré, and 


javen kré- (altered to gré for euphony). This 


any student of Prikrit will at once be able to 
trace to its Magadhi Prakrit form. Kré, as seen 
from other Gipsy dialects, is a contraction from 
kérd, which is the same as the Bihiri genitive 
terminationker(a), Kara isthedirect deseendant 
of the Prikrit adjectival suffix kéra which 
implies possession, e.g. (Ap. Pr.in Hémachandra 
IV. 422) jasu kérdh Awitkdradais muhahusa 
padwati trindia, ‘on account of (instrumental) 
whose roaring the grass falls from the mouths 
(of the deer).' Here jaiw kérév Anikdradadsa 
is literally in Sanskrit yasya kritena Awakdréna ; 
in which yasya kriténa is pleonastic for simple 





yasya. Now, here two things are to be noted, | 


(a) that kéra is used adjectivally, and (b) that 
the noun to which it i» pleonastically attached 


is in the genitive case. With these two facts. 


compare in Gipsy, (@) that these nouns.in £rd 
or gro form: nowns denoting an agent or pos- 
sessor the termination j being masculine, and i 
(ri, grt) feminine or neuter, and (4) that the 


oblique bases es and en (in e.g, gives and given) 


respectively. Js corresponds to the Magadhi 
Prikrit gen. sing. term. asia (Hdm, IV. 229), 
and en to the gen. plur. term dpasi or aha 
(Hém. IV. 300, and Lassen, 271: cf. Ham. III. 
123) of the same dialect. Tracing our typical ex- 
amples, therefore, back to Sanskrit, we get first 
(1) Sanskrit, grdmasya krita: Migadht Prikrit, 
gimasia kéra; Apabhraméa Prikrit, gdavaisa 
kira (Hem. 1V. 397); Turkish Gipsy gaves-karg ; 
English Gipay, gdves-kro, ‘of or belonging to a 
town, " hence, ‘a policeman. (2) Skr, grimandm 


krita; Migadht Prakrit,* gémanha kéra; 
Tarkish Gipsy, gdven-g6rd; English Gipsy, gdven._ 


gr, ‘of or belonging to towns,’ 

We are now in @ position to consider the 
other terminations given above, vis. (3)meskri, 
(G)mengré, 

Examples are— 

sdatermeskré, a blacksmith, from sdster, iron. 

yogomeskré, & pun 2. yoy, fire. 

tditermengré, a frying-pan, ,, fatter, to heat. 
chindmengré, a hatchet, n chin, to out. 
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In the above the te: ions £r6 and grid 
have been already disposed of. It remains to 
consider the form (5)mes and (d)men, In the 
forms mes and men, it will appear that the 6 has 





only dropped ont in obedience to the laws of 


enphony; just as in the Bihiri language the 
It remains, therefore, to consider { fuller forms 

These correspond to what in Bihirt gram- 
mar are called ‘long forms,' which are formed 


by adding tho syllable ‘wd or yd to any noun. 


Thos sastr or (long form) sastr'wid, ‘a weapon’ 
agi, or dgiyd, ‘fire.’ In Bihirt a different ter. 
mination ia used for adjectives, so that the 
long forms of tattd, ‘hot,’ and chhinn, cut," are 
latakkd, and chhinakkd; but the Gipsy appa- 


rently retained the w for adjectives also; so that 


we may substitate; for the sake of comparison, 
sUppositious Bihari words, fat'wd, ‘a thing 


heated,’ and chhiun'wd, ‘a thing cut.’ Now, in 


Prikpit (Ham. IV .397) an m can be changed to 
« preceded by anundsikd, and though Héma- 


v can become m, it does eo in Bihari. In 
on p. 20 of my Maithil Chrestomathy, where 
we find a’ gan'md for a’ gan' wd, ‘a court-yard,’ 
disaran'’md for bisaran’ wd. ‘forgotten," and again 
Pp 22, where we find asanan'md for asanan'wa, 
* bathing.’ 

In Gipsy, therefore, séstermes ig the genitive 
singular of the long form of sister; ydgdmes 
the same of wig; and fattermen,. genitive plural 
of the long form of fitter (2 tdtéa), and chin- 
omen, the same of chin, 

The long form termination 'wé or 'md is a 
relic of the Sanskrit pleonsstic termination ka, 
which was very common in Prakrit, in which, 
as the # came between two vowels, it was 


| elided, In the modern Gangians, a w or y was 


then inserted to fill the histaz. Thos. Skr. 
dastra, or éestraka, ‘a weapon,’ Migadh! Prikrit 
sastra(k)a, genitive singular éastra-aiééa kéra, 


| gen. sing,, dastra-dha (Hém. Iv. 294) kera, 


Bibart sastr'wd ker or vulgar sastr’'md kar. 
To take another example, Skr. tapta(ka), 


* Hém. II, 15, confines this form to numerals, but it ia regularly formed from gimdnam, 
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*iattawank kar or (vulgar) *tatiamanh kar. 
Besides -eskri, otc., there are, in the English 
in common use, both as genitive singular and as 
adjectival terminations. Of these the ke in esl 
is again the Sanskrit krita, of which another 
Prakrit form is kia, which becomes ki im Gipsy 
and ka in Bihari, through an intermediate form 
kya, The td of esf6 is not so clear. I beheve 
it is from the same Erifa, which can again in 
Prakrit become kata (Hém. IV. 323). Thus, 
take the Gipsy mulesté, ‘of or belonging to the 
face’ (e.g. mileslé kovd, ‘a looking glass’). This 
would be Skr. mukhasya krita, Migadhi Prikrit 


muketta kata, If these two words were pro- | 


nounced as one, thos muhassakata, the k would 
be liable to eligion as falling between two vowels, 
so that we should get muAassa-ata which might 
would be otherwise rather hazardous, fite in 
with a similar explanation of the Gipsy dative 
termination este, of which the te would repre- 
, Bent, if this theory is correct, the Sanskrit kritd, 
a word often used to signify ‘for,’ and which is 
the original of the Bihari dative suffix kahua, or 
kéa, throngh the Prikrit katf,and the Apa- 
bhranéa Prakrit kaahwh or kaahin (Hém, TV. 
340, 347; kramadtiwarn an quoted in Lassen, 
26). 


I have lingered so long over this important 


subject of Gipsy genitives, that I must curtail 
my remarks concerning the remainder of the 
grammar as dealt with by Messrs. Smart and 
Crofton. 


termination of abstract nouns in pen, will at 
once suggest the Indian Gandgian pan, which 
comes from the Skr. fea or (Vaidik) tean, 
IV.437). Again, I notice that Messra. Smart and 


Crofton connect the Gipsy sign of the compara _ 


tive der with the Persian tar. It is simpler to 
go back to the Skr. tara, which can become 
dara in Migadhi Prikrit (Hém. IV, 302). On 
the verb, a whole series of articles might be 
written. It will be anfficient to point out here 


identities likethefollowing ; Skr.érinSsht, Mag. | useful information. Witness the following :-— 


Pr. éusan, Bihiri, sunas, Gipsy, shines, ‘ thou 
hearest ;” Turkish Gi 
jal, Bibart, jad, ‘ ‘he goes.’ This last is in both 


Gipsy and Bihiri a compoun 

identity ia specially remarkable. “The com- 
pound is in India peculiar to Bihirl, and is 
only used in Bhéj'ptiri, or the dialect spkoen 
by Magahiyd Dams, and in no other dialect. 


Everywhere the student will find it— 





ipsy,jal@; English Gipay, | 





The Pronouns give rise to many 


considerations, The word for ‘1" is ad: the 


Bihiri més. Bat the plural men, or méndi is 


still more interesting. A reference to the 
Turkish Gipsy shows that this was originally 


dimen, or dmendi. Amen is the Bihiri Aaman or 
Aamam, ‘we;' but how are we to account for 
the form dmendi ? Here again, Bhoj'piri 


alone gives us the clone. Haman or homani, 


is really an old genitive plural, the Prakrit 
amAdna ‘of us," and means ‘(many) of us," 
hence simply ‘we." In time, however, the 
Bat the genius of the Bihir!l language, 
differing from that of the more Western Gau- 


plural of pronouns should be in a genitive 
a genitive, tacked on to it again kd the sign of 
the genitive, making Aamanikd, which again 
means ‘(many) of us,’ “we.” This is a pecu- 
not occur in the other dialects, Now let us 
take the Gipsy amends or mendi. We have 
seen that the element amen is really a genitive. 
I believe that ds is also the sign of the genitive 
plural, from the Migadh! Prakrit kadé (Skr. 


| krifas), jost as the fo in esfo is from kafa 


(Apabhramda, nom, sing kau) as above shown. 
The Grammar is followed by a most com- 
plete Gipsy-English Vocabulary. It, of 
course, deals directly with the dialect of the 
English Gipsies, but thronghont, and, espe- 
cially in the appendix, a great deal of usefal 
collateral matter is bronght in, It is concinded 
appropriately by a useful English-Anglo- 
Gipsy vocabalary. The last hundred pages of 
the book are devoted to genuine Gipsy com- 
positions, both in the ‘ Deep,’ and in the vulgar 
tongue, most with translations. Here and 
there are short little essays which give much 


‘Tue Froa. 
We have often asked Gipsies for the Rémani 
lav (Gipsy word) for ‘a frog.’ Charlie Boswell 


Jasvarr, 1887.] 


told us it was the “tikend bili as jails adré de 
pani, and lels de drab avri” (little thing that goes 
intothe water and takes the poison’ out). Wester 
Boswell told us it was “0 stér-herengri ben- 
gesko kali td js adré o pani 25 pisra” (the four- 
legged diabolic thing that swims in the water 

hich I drink). The Gipsies in general con- 
sider that any water, into which a frog goes, is 
fit to drink. Although they have forgotten 
the word for ‘frog,’ they use for ‘tosd’ the 
word which means ‘frog’ in other dialects, viz. 
questioned about it, and say “it is no tacho 
lav (true word), but means jumper.”,’ 

It isa curious fact, thus brought to notice 
by Messrs. Smart and Crofton, that there is no 


word in Gipsy for ‘frog ;" but it is still more 
curious that an animal which Gipsies consider to 


bea benevolent purifier of water should be called 
beng as meaning ‘devil,’ and ‘devil’ only. Is 
it not possible that the Gipsy for ‘frog’ can 
meaning of the word has been forgotten but 
has survived in the phrase bengeskd kéli, 
‘froggish thing,’ which is sow ignorantly 
translated by the Gipsiea as ‘ devilish thing’ ? 
Is it not possible that the word beng in Gipsy 
had once two meanings, ‘frog’ as well as 
‘devil,’ of which the former has disappeared ? 
The Bibéri (and Hindistant) for ‘frog’ is Mig 
or beng, This is derived from the Skr. vvaaga 


“having deformed limbs,’ and not from biéka | 


as most dictionaries make ont. And the Gipsy 
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bing is evidently derived from the same word, 
as is shown by the Hungarian-Gipsy byeng, 
‘devil."~ Ouriously enough, in some Gipsy 


of ‘dragon.’ Thus, according to Miklosich, loc, 
ctt., in a Beitrag sur. rotiwellischen Grammatik, 
we see beng given as the German-Gipsy for 
‘drache, teufel.’ Again, in Spanish-Gipsy, benge 
means ‘dragon,’ and bengéchi, ‘ basilisk,’ but 
bengi, ‘devil.' The meanings of both ‘frog’ and 
‘devil,’ can well come from eyaaga ; indeed, the 
first meaning is given in the Sadskyit diction- 





_ limba is very old. It will be sufficient here to 


allnde to the fable of the Diable Botteuz. 
Paspati, though he goes wrong in the deriva- 
tion" hita on the same idea as that to which 
T have come independently. Talking of the 
Gipsies,** he says,— 

“Le diable, &uiSodor, shaitin des Musalmins, 
leur etaient inconnus: mais dans les tableanz 
chrétien , Teprésentant le chevalier St. Georges 
terrassant le diable, sous la forme do dragon, 
le diable leur devint familier, sous la forme 





muns partont, et peints par des artistes mala- 
droits, ont, pent-étre, plus que tout autre, con- 
avec le dragon ou Ia grenonille.’ 

With this quotation, I must bring this al. 
ready too long essay to a close, recommending 
all who are interested in the Indian verna- 
culars to procare copy of Messrs. Smart and 
Crofton's book. 





MISCELLANEA. 


A NOTE ON THE DATE OF SAMEARACHARYA. 
to be Mr. E. B. Pathok's paper, ands, Vol. XT. 
Pp. 174f., in which he quoted a manuscript that 
gives Ksliyuga-Sathvat 3889 (A.D, 768-81), the 
Vibhava sartvateara, as the year of Bashkara- 


relied on by Mr. Pathak, as belonging at 
earljest to about the end of the twelfth century, 
® deah = dr 1 klowic il, i 
SET an pan 


= e 
* Phe ame year had previonaly been given by Prof. 


the Népél Varhédvali," that & 





he arrived, on arguments ainted in detail by him, 


cannot be brought down to any period subsequent 


to about A.D. 590. 

I would draw attention to the statement of 
visited NWépAl either at the end of the reign, or 
diva of the Saryavarndi dynasty; and that Vrisha- 
the reformer, during whose stay in Népal he 
was born. Very similar statements are made also 
in respect of a somewhat later king, Varadéva, 
) Outlines of the History of Ancient Religions, 
* Wright's History of Nip: Pp- L16f., 123; and ants, 
Vol. . p- la 
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and his son Sadbkaradéva; but there is the import- 
ant difference that, in their time, the person who 
visited Népal waa only a Brihman incarnation of 
Samkarichirya;’ whereas, in the case of Vrisha- 
déva and his son, the visitor was the reformer 
himself im 

According to Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji’s inter- 
pretation and arrangement of the dates of the 
kings of Népil,* Vrishadéva reigned about 
A.D. 260, and thns belonged to « a period which 


Bat the real date of Vrishadéva, as estab- 
lished by my own rectification of the early chrono- 
logy of Népdl® was about A.D. 630 to 655; 
with, of course, the possibility, since the nearest 
recorded date belongs to the time of his great- 
grandson Miinadéva, that he really came some 
ten or twenty years earlier. 

This result approaches a0 closely to the period 
arrived at, on extraneous and inferential grounds, 
by Mr. Telang, that it isto be hoped that he will 
look again through the facta on which his con- 
deductions do not admit of the alight modifications 
statement of the Népil Variédrali. Like other 
native records, the Varwdvali is, for the most part, 
extremely unreliable ; it would, for instance, place 
Vrishadéva in B.C. 614. But, as shewn by Dr. 
Bhagwanial Indraji,* it has preserved, though 
in « distorted form, at Iéast one real historical 
item,in theatatement that, inthe timeof Viivadéva- 
varman, the predecessor of Améuvarman, Vikra- 
miditya came to Neéepél and established his era 
there; the real reference being to a conquest of 
the country by Harshavardhbana of Kananj, and 
the partial introduction of Ais era as the result. 
to accept ite statement regarding the visit. of 
Sachkarachirya as correct; supported, aa itis, by 
the fact that the name of 6. appears for the 


first time, among the Népdl kings, in the case of 


Vrishadéva's son and successor. It is,at any rate, 
se I to shew that Bamkarichir- 
® period is not later than that of Vrisha- 
J. F. Freer. 
Sth October 1386, 
CALCULATIONS OF HINDU DATES. 
The conversion of Hindu dates into English 
General Cunningham’s useful Book of Indian 


: Wright's nary of Népil, p. 162. 


au error in the | 





Fras, the Tables in which, with those in Me. 
Cowaajee Patell’'s Chronology, give, in convenient 
forma, all the data that are ordinarily 
Instances, however, constantly occur, in which 
the results arrived at from the Tables do not 
exactly agree with the details, recorded in inserip- 
tions &ec., that are the subject of computation. 
This is especially the case with dates from South- 
ern India; my own experience being that, m a 
very large proportion of these, the results do not 
agree. But the case is frequently the same with 
dates from Northern India. And, from the in- 
stances of both classes that I have looked into, it 


‘rules adopted in the Tables for arriving at the 


initial days of Hindu years, which give the basis 
of all the detailed calculations; and however cor- 
rect may be the poblished results on this point,— 
yet the subsidiary rules and Tables, for working 
out intermediate days, must not be followed in 
too hard and fast a manner, but are always liable 
account of retrenched and repeated lunar tithis ; 
sometimes in consequence of the practice of 
coupling o lunar tithi, when it commences after 
sunrise and does not end in the same day, with 
the name of the following week-day, instead of 
with the name of that with which the greater part 
of the fifhi actually coincides; and sometimes 
luni-solur year, in twelve months, consisting of 
alternately $0 and 29 solar days,in regular sue- 
cession, is not adhered to in actual practice, but 
varies irregularly from year to year, These are 
rather intricate matters, for which the Tables 
do not provide, at any rate in a way that ia 
convenient for use by those who are not experts. 


| And the result is that, except in respect of a date 
that happens to be exactly normal im all its 


surroundings, only a close approximation can be 
obtained from the Tables. 

It is easy enough, accepting the Rules and 
Tables as absolute in all their details, to assume 
that the interpretation of an original passage 
containing a date, is not correct; or, admitting 
that the prea maar tobhaaenr h. to suggest 
record, and to adapt it 
to the results obtained from the Tables, by pro- 
posing to alter the name of the week-day, or the 
number of the tithi, and so on. But this method 
of procedure is hardly satisfactory. And my own 
inclination, in cases of difference, ia, to accept the 
seeped ricerheghetnn rset conn 
and to uge them as data for modify: 








* ante, Vol. XIV. p. 350. 
* ante, Vol. XIII. p. aaif. 
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Any general rules of correction could only be 
established by tabulating a considerable number 


of calculated results; and then noting the way | | 


and the extent to which, alle 












vat years commence 
ssah abs ces dag Gk ths bright fortnight of the 


| ae Chaitra (March-April), with the whole of 


that month,—not only the bright half of it,— 


standing in the beginning of the year.? 


Here, however, as regards Saka-Sarhvat 948 


[| being recorded ascurrent, as well as the Krodhana 


somicafeara, there ia a especial point that calls 
for remark. 
Tt is often asserted that the ancient Hindus 


ar, | always expressed their dates in expired years, And, 


to this, we should understand affitehu, 
‘having gone by, having expired,” or any similar 
word, in apposition with dufcshu in the present 
passage, and translate accordingly. Now, {t ia 


ed | true that the word afffa does actually occur here. 


Through a 
B05 dace deemtiig Chasdandiierer aeenae 
Budrokh in the Akdlém Taluk’ of the Ahmad. 


nagar District, a new bys eee penne dee 


date (L. 14 f.) are — Saka-npipa-kill-Atite-eastvat- 
sara-datésho navasv=ashtichatviringad-adhike- 
penkiDa RG 948 Eridhans-sarhvateara-Kirt- 
jAt-ddityagrahané,—“ in nine centuries of 
the years that have gone by from the time of the 
Saka king, increased by forty-eight; or, in figures, 
245 (years); on the occurrence of an eclipse of the 
sun in (the month) Kirttika of the Krodhana 
sampalsera.” 
This gives us, for calculation, Saka-Sarhvat 948, 
the Kridhana sctweteara, both current; the 
month Kirttika (October-November); and an 


eclipse of the sun, which of course took place on | 


the new moon bith, —the fifteenth éiths, bay he 
fourteenth, fifteenth, or sirteenth, solar day, as 
the case may be, of the dark fortnight. 
aa the contents of the inscription connect it abso. 
lately with the neighbourhood in which it waa 
found,’ a locality within the limits of Sou- 











| but in the north it ia the new-moon day of 


But it does not qualify dattshu, in reapect of the 
number of years to be recorded. It qualifies the 
base sanvatsara or sarivatsara-data, in connection 
with the time of the Saka king or kings from 
which the era is reckoned, The expression is a 
technical one, of constant occurrence. And with 


the present passage we have to contrast the date 


of the Kanthérm grant of Vikramiditya V. (p. 24 
above, 1. 61 £.), — Saka-npipa-kil-dtita-sarhvat- 
éara-satcabu navasu trubtad-adhikéshu gatéshu 
#30 pravartamina-Saumya-sahvatearé § &c.,—in 


which we explicitly have gatéhu, ‘ having gone 


by,’ im apposition with éaldshe, in addition to 


| alifa qualifying sameatsicra (or sawiratsora-sale), 


as here. In the present passage, there ia no euch 


word; and, if we were to supply one, the text 
| would then indicate Saka-Sar:vat 948 expired, and 


M9, the Kridhana savealeara, currett. But the 


sqmeatsara of the sixty-year cycle would then 


differ from the year of the era by two years, 
instead of only one aa noted ‘below, according to 
the southern reckoning of the cycle; and would 


| not agree with it, even according to the northern 
| reckoning. 


No doubt, in making calculations, the Hindus 


| worked, aa Europeans must work, with the 


number of expired years aaa basia. Bot this i« 
, for instance, in the dark fortnight 


| gorthernera are, for 
of Vainikcha. while the sonthernery arw still in the dark 


fortnight of month, 

another, oxample, the Sith day of the theorrtical Inn. 

solar yrar ia, in thy south, the new-moon oe K irttika, 
following 


month, This cof arrangement ia 
obviously only of essential im; in respect of 
dates in the dark fortnights of the months; thna, for 


instance, the ; 74th day, in theoretical order, is the full- 


in both southern abd northern 


expired, and the reverse, and even occasionally 
quote, a5 current, or even og expired, years that 
were still to come. And, as a very clear and 
apolar of a date in cur- 
tion of MahipAla, dated Vikrama-Sathvat 1150, 
which gives (ante, Vol. XV. p. 41; vv. 107, 108; 
1. 40) first, in words, the number of years expired, 
and then, partially in words and folly in figures, 
the number of the current year,—Ekiidadasy = 
atitéshu sachrateara-datéshu cha | tk-dna-pafichi. 
‘ati cha gatéshv-abdéshu Vikramat |) Paftohiéd 
ch=Agving miisé krishna-pakshé nrip-Ajfiaya | 
Arhkaté=pi 1150 11 Aévina-babula-parhchamyarh, 


—"and when eleven centuries of years had | 


and (in addition) fifty years, less 
by one, had gone, from {the time of) Vikrama ; 
and in the fifticth (year); in the month Agvina ; 
im the dark fortnight; by order of the king, this 
neg ay leg ey composed by Manikantha:; 
Or, in figures, 1150 ( }; om the fifth #iths 

the dark fortnight of Agyina,” ee 
systematic constructions in the expression of 
dates. (1) The use of the nominative singular 
eae a : ) 





unaccompanied 
(2) The use, in Southern India, of the 


nominative singular or plural, in apposition with | 


an ordinal adjective, which, again, usually quali- 
fies the name of the sanweateara in the genitive 
case. (3) The use of the locative singular or 


tion, of any word signifying ‘elapsed, gone by.’ 
1 : ing locative 
imappomition. And (5) the mse of the dbbrevia- 
tions sqae and senwef; a ing alone, and not 
erplained by any detailed record in words; this 
method, however, throws no light on the point 


Now, in respect of class (2), it can hardly be 


| in this 'T , that s ire notice 









tion. And in respect 





tive in a regnal date; thus, in one of the Nasik 
inscriptions (Archaol Sure, West, Ind. Vol. IV. 


pp: 108, 1.1; 109),—eiri- 44 Barn Vachchharé 


the illustrious Pulumiyi.” It 





current. 

By the Tables, however, Saka-Sathvat 948 was 
satieatsara was Saka-Sarvat O47, 

Making the calculation first for Saka-Sathvat 
$47 (A.D. 1025-26) current, the Krédhana sam. 
vateara,—the Tables shew that it began on Wed- 
nesday, the Grd March, A.D. 1025: and that the 


Patell's northern in hia Tables IV. to 

+ it makes the dark ight of every month 
contain 15 lays, and makes the variation between 14 and 
15 days, which is dependent « at tha 
consists of 29 or of 30 days, oour j 
But the mode 4 
mers Aen Rec. Weal, I 

Julien's Hiourn Theong, + 

the io the arrangement of the month 
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month Kirttika should consist of 30 days; and 
the new-moon day should normally be the 266th 
day in the year. Dividing this by 7, the result 
is 38 weeks exactly, with no remainder; and 
consequently the week-day would be a Tuesaday, 
reckoning from Wednesday, the initial day of 


Ord March i.csccscssce a 
4th to Dist Murch 
a Kiowa 
May a Ha be 
June setaraarae 


October........ 
U3 
lst to 23rd November.. 23 
206 






ia the November A.D. 1025, which, a 
reference to Gen. Cunningham's Table I. shews, 


was a Tuesday, as required,—the $rd March of 


the same year being a Wednesday. And Gen. 
Cunningham's Table XVIII. p. 214, shews that 
an eclipse of the sun did occur on that day. 





18 (A.D. 1026-27) current, the Eshaya sarirat- 


sara,—Gen. Cunningham's Table XVIL. p.. 171, 
shews that it began on Tuesday, the 22nd March, 
A.D. 1026, whereas Mr. Cowasjee Patell's Table I. 
p. 198, gives (Wednesday) the 2rd March. This 
year had no intercalary month. Conséquently 
according to the southern reckoning, by Mr. 
Cownajee Patell’s Table IV,, the month Karttika 
should consist of 29 days, and the new-moon day 
33 weeks and 5 days over; and thus, adopt. 


ing Gen. Conningham’s initial day, and counting | 


from, and inclusive of, Tussday (the initial day 
of the year), the week-day would be a Saturday. 


English date is the 12th November A.D. 1026, | 


which was a Saturday, as required, Ad opting 
Mr. Cowasjee Patoll’s initial day, the resulti 


English date would be Sunday, the 13th November. 





very distinctly, that it is the dark fortnight which con- 
tists aometine’ of ldant masts ee Fa, booamea 
the month is sometimes abort and sometimes 

hint : hone 











MISCELLANEA. 4% 








Turning, however, to Gen. Cunningham's Table 
XVIIL p. 214, we find that the sulur eclipse of A.D. 
12g occurred on the 12th November; which duly 
satisfies the result obtained from his Tables, 

The resulta here are equally applicable to the 
two years. Consequently, the original record 
containing no mention of the name of the week- 
day, it is impossible to choose between them, 
and to decide, from them, whether the real date 
vis. Tuesaday, the 3rd November, A.D. 1025, or 
thvat O45, wis. Saturday, the 12th 
November, A.D. 1026. The lity, however, 


eaneatsara. 





| interest, as seeming to shew that the initial day of 


Gen. Canningham ; not on the 23nd, as given by 
Mr. Cowaajee Patel, And we also have the 





following details in support of Gen. Cunningham's 


the 8rd March, A.D. 1095, as the initial day of 
theoretically, a 29-day month: conse. 
quently 30 days have to be added to the aut 


"This is, th 
portion of the year, thus raising the normal total 


number of days from 354 to 384. Of these its 
days, 304 fell in A.D. 1025: and the remainder, 
80, brings us up to the 21st March, A.D. 1024, as 
the last day of Saka-Surhvat 947. — Therefore 
Saka-Sathvat $48 ought, under normal cirenni. 
stances, to commence on the “tnd March, A.D. 
1026, as given by Gen. | 1. And this 
is further corroborated by the fact that both 
March, A.D. 1027, aa the initial day of the next 


i 
2 


4u a 





EE = : 


Karttik-fisuddha* 

buuuvat 945 Kiirttik-isuddha 15 Ravan sunjité 
iidityagrahana-parvani,—" in nine centuries of the 
years that have gone by from the time of the Saka 
king, increased by forty-cight; on the fifteenth 
tithi of the dark fortnight of (ue month) Karttika 
which isin the Kahaya sasiwatsara ; or, in figures, 
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-palichadasyith yatr-dnkatiepi | 
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_————————— 


CURIOSITIES OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 
Tux Story or Krvo Damantra-Kanvas awd ent 
Paxprr's Promise, 

King Dahariyi once went to the Ganges to 
bathe, taking his mother with him, and in honour 
of the event he made her a present of 125,000 head 
of cattle. It happened that at the same ghdf there 





843 years; the dark fortnight of Kirttika; (the | wasa poor Brihman, who also had brought his 
Tumar titht er solar day) 15; on Sunday; on the | mother with him, In apite of his poverty he told 
occurrence of the occasion of an eclipseofthe sun,” | her to choose whatever gift she might desire. 

The contents of the inscription connect it abso- | Thereupon she asked for the same gift as that 
Intely with the neighbourhood in which it was | which had been given by the king to his thother, 


found, a locality in the Thana (Thin) District; 
and all the details of the date have, therefore, to 
be treated in accordance with the southern system. 

This record gives us Saka-Sarhvat 948, the 
Kshaya sawvatsara both current; and, as pointed 
out under No. 1 above, Saka-Sarvat 949. was 
the Kshaya sanmvatsara, 

It also adds the information that the day, on 
which the eclipse occurred, was a Sunday, 

We have already above that the Hin. 
du date sponds, by Gen. Cunningham's 
Tables, to Saturday, the 12th November, A.D. 
1086, when there was an eclipse of the sun, as 
required; but, by Mr. Cowasjee Patell's Tables, 
to Sunday, the 13th November, which agrees in 
respect of the week-day, but not in respect of 


the eclipse. Making allowance for the difference 
cf time between Greenwich and Bombay, possibly 


detailed computations might shew that the eclipse 
twok place at such an hour as to culminate, for 
Greenwich, very late on Saturday night, and, in 
the neighbourhood of Bombay early on Sunday 
mormung. This would remove the apparent dis. 
crepancy im respect of the week-day. But, in 
that case, the result would seem to stippart 


Mr. Cowasjee Patell’s initial day, Wednesday, | 


the 23rd March, A.D. 1024, rather than Gen. 
Cunningham's, Tuesday, the 22nd March ; where, 
as we have above that Gen. Cunningham's 
initial day ia more probably the correct one. 
Another explanation might be, that the 30th 
fitht of Kiirttika, the 15th of the dark fortnight, 
commenced after sunrise on the 19th November, 


and lasted until after sunrise on Sunday, the 13th. | 


In this case, it appears, the name of Sunday, not 
of Saturday, would be connected with the éith; 
(6th November 1886, J. F. Freer. 


* The original bas, in both places, Kdrthika-duddhe 
De otight fortaight of Karttika."’ As pointed out by 
Dr. Bihler, in edi the inscription, there ia evidently 


@ mistake somewhore here; » 
cannot take place on the fifteenth (iAi of tho bevy hu 


fortnight, ie. on the full-moon dar. His ivelination | 
of the 


Was that, lostead of an celipwe oF 


7 ath, eclipe 
o! the moon was intended, cclinad af 


ot ol there was an eclipse o 
the noon in Kaérttilon in that Years Viz. on Friday, the 284k 
October A.D. 1026; or, by the Hisdn Calendar, on Sator. 


and, after concluding his bathing 


ence an eclipses of the sun | 





laughing at the same time at the idea of his being 
ever, who waa a great Pandit, swore by a mighty 


ber a present of the required number of cattle. 


king had heard of it, and for fear of its being 
refused admission to all Brdhmans of every kind, 
up carefully, and refused to admit any Brihmans 
andience, but unsuccessfully; so at length he gave 
near the king’s palace, where he lived continually on 
when the clouds produced a thick darkness, and the 
ternble, he began to sing a song to the melody called 
Malldra, which was very sweet, and dealt with the 


The king, who had been awake when she went 
out, had followed her in secret, and had heard her 
request. The Pandit refused, in spite of all her 
entreaties, and advised her to go home quietly as 
she had come. She replied that she was afraid 
to go back in the rain, and added — 
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‘Unealled I come, attracted by your excellence, i 
| Cherefore I think ihe four of women ia bata aban," 


I long for your friendship, and nevertheless my 
anguish increases." 
Finding her efforts unavailing, she went on :— 
Peng earrt afte ofitare Ed 2s 


‘O wise cir, I tlic esta uae ty do aes 
by which the deevitfal hand-clappings and jeers 
of my companions will be prevented.’ Where- 
upon the Pandit recited the following verses :— 








sift seals giak sea at atfrara it 
‘(O king) who art as handsome as the God of | 


Love, thy Fame [the word for fame, #I{4, is of the 
feminime gender, and is here personified as a 
woman], passes across the seca in whose waters 
erocodiles are rising, Wanders about in the unsua- 


pended sky, and has mounted on to the heads of | — 


mountains hard to be approached. Shoe has gone 










alone down to Hell, full of poisonous serpents, and 


The king had been pleased on the previous 


| night by the high principles shown bythe Pandit; 


and now he was astonished to fmd that his 

ning was at least equal to his virtue, for he 
had without doubt made on impromptu verse, in 
a complicated metre, without any hesitation. He 
wis weg fer ny the east, and covering.his face 
with his d he determined, after consileration, 
to give him all that portion of kis kingdom which 
was before him. Then, that he might not covet 
another man’s goods he turned found, and sat 
setae Snipe The poor Pandit, however, not 
understanding these motions, concluded that the 
king was even still more displeased, and in order 
to pacify him, began aguin as follows :-— 





of ‘Thy Fame, O king, is the procures who seduced 


Sirasvatl (the goddess of learning) seated in the 
lap of Vishon, and Lakshmi (the goddess of 
prosperity), and gave them to thee. When Siva 


| heard this, he absorbed Pirtatiinto himself, while 


Brahmé pot on his four faces, and Indra his 
thousand eyes (se as fo be better om the watch), 
and Karttikéya, dull- . 


again to 
ote ths Pastis all that geving of kis Kaede 


| then in front of him, that is to say, the northern 


quarter of it. The poor Pandit, however, terrified 
death was near, again began aa follows, the king 


time to the west — 
ay eres Taa aT | 


sarees sage af arena farazz: 1 
*O king, the heavens continually pour golden 
showers on thee, but no dropa fall on me, lockless 


| one, who have taken refuge beneath thy umbrella.” 


This verse had the same result os the others. 
The king was again pleased, and again determined 
to give all his kingdom, which was then before 
his face, riz. all that to the west. He thereupon 
turned to the south. The Pandit, frightened as 
before, went on >— 





soe RATE ETN et 
your glory go forth along the path of the edev of 
your aword, all slippery with the blood of your 
enomics ?’ 


Thereupon the king determined to give him the 
southern, and last,quarter of hiskingdom. By this 
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time he had mentally given the Brihman all his gave him 125,000 head of cattle, and 
ogists, aad ls piss miksisler pesnpsios d the pair of tongs (/8v2T or Gear) 


Pandit as the man who had made the oath about 
which the king was so much afraid, and told the 
_ king so. The latter welcomed the Pandit with 
open arms, and instead of carrying out his mental 


BOOK NOTICE, 


eit hee a) Tee gy Sti age tg A eng 
Kivyaa, N BE 


LVI. Janusey to Jone 1898 

In a short notices of an edition of the Kirdtdr- 
juntya (ante, page 156) 1 have already expressed 
the opinion, that no Indian publishers have during 
late years done more for Sanskrit literature than 


the proprietor of the Nirnaya-Sigara Presa of | 


Bombay, and I have mentioned the titles of some 
of the works published by that firm. Since then 
I have had occasion to inspect the editions, bronght 
out by the same press, of several of Kalidisa’s 
works, and to examine more carefully, and 
with very 


kathd, and a handy and useful copy of the 
About some of these works 
I may perhaps venture to write more fully on 


a future oceasion. At present, | wish to express - 


te the enterprising publisher and to the learned 
editors Pandit Durgiprasida and KaAdin&th P. 
Paraba my best thanks for having started the 
journal, to which they have given the appropriate 
title EAvyamala, and to draw the attention of 
‘European scholars to thia most interesting and 
uséful publication. 


The Edeyomdld is devoted to the poetical litera. | AP 


ture of the Indian middle ages. It is intended 
mainly for the publication of such Sanskrit 
Kavyas, Nitakas, Champis, works on rhetorice and 
metrics, etc., aa have not hitherto been generally 
accessible. The more extensive worka published in 
itare accompanied by the best commentaries that 
were available; and, im the case of works printed 
without running commentaries, short footnotes 
have been added by the editors for the elucidation 
of difficult or unusual words or phrases, Besides, 
to fix the time of each writer and to give a list of 
his works. Each number consists of 96 octavo 
pages of closely but clearly. printed matter, and 
contains portions varying from. 12 to 24 pages of 
more extensive works, while the rest of the number 
is made up by shorter works. The pagination of 
these shorter works is continuous but the pages 
of every larger work are numbered separately. 
so that each work, when finished, may be bound 

up by itself. The annual subscription is exceed. 


great pleasure, an edition by Pandit | 7 
Durgaprasida of Trivikramabhatta's Dagiay uate : 





Sr aneundicn! 
stood, and 


ingly moderate, amounting to siz rupees; and, in 
the Likesit of intenting Nate aes 


would only suggest that the publisher should fix 
the price, including postage to Europe, also in 
shillings. Unfortunately, Indian publications 


| become very slowly known in Europe; and, when 


they are patie apie Asse: how to get them 
without paying the most extra 

The following are dhe lacie each. tea Gast 
eation of which has been begun in the first six 
ee ee ete heer 





dhu’s Com., pp. 64, Adhylyas L-VI., 16. The list 
of pel prienichyrdienr cities reso Ug 
10 and é4 pages), is abet follows : 


Vishnupddddikes4ntavarnanastétra ; oats Gumi- 
nikavi's Upadéiaéataka, 

I do not profess to have studied y every 
one of these works. Tuk; co:tha: Rigepaisata hes 
been a pleasant companion to me during my sum- 
mer-holiday, cheeses penne ects a aad 


Spa 0 a Gs teed hoes eee. 

(such os Médhdeirudra on 
pages Zand 9), which, I believe, are not supported 
by the best MSS. ; but, on the whole, I must con- 
gratulate both the editors and the publisher on 


| what they have already achieved, and I wish their 
undertaking 


every success, 





THE DAKHAN Iw THE TIME OF GAUTAMA-BUDDHA. 
3Y THE EEY. THOMAS FOULEES, CHAPLAIN OF COIMBATORE. 





Dakhag to others beyond its limits in North. of merchants, whom the daughter of the k 
incidental ref in the journeys of Bud- by this route'* when they were met by the lion 
dha and his converta. 








(1), One of these rontes extended from 
(Srivast!) in Oudh.? Punna, who has been ned , 
mentioned above, and his merchant com. (3) The Si-gu-ki version of this legend has 
ordinary course of their mercantile pursuits, Southern India, probably Kalinga, to Lala, 
about the commencement of Buddha's public | sapposi ; the lion's lair of this version to have 

w (4) The legend of Bivari has a north-and- 
z Northern Késala to Alaka in the kingdom of 
| Assaka on the banks of the Gédivari* The 
large | to establish his monaste 





Sof | by it all the way from Sewet. 

| (3)- Another north-and-sonth route with 
| Capacity for wheeled traffic, ran parallel to the 
®astern coast from the port of Adszsitta 
The Burmese merchant-brothers, Tapusa and 
Paleks wsed this route after transferring their 
| merchandise from their ship into carts which 
they hired at Adssitts. 

(6) The legend of Vijava's marriage with o 
Pindyan prineees has a ronte from Madhura 
to & sea-port on the coast of Tinnevelly 
opposite Ceylon.” Vijaya's embassy to the 
Pindyan king to solic the hand of his daughter 
travelled by this route; as did also the princess 

and her retinue on their Way to her new 


rock, mentioned above, the abode of another of 
Buddha's hermit friends," and from which he 
made his third visit. to Ceylon," lay in the line 
of the remaining northern section of this route, 
Buddha and his company travelled on this road 
in litters." or palanguins,* or seats: * but 
it was used for wheeled traffic also; for Ponne 
carried his merchandise upon it in « large 
caravan of wagons,’ 

(2) Another of these land-rontes, part only 
of which lay within tha Dakhaa, ran east. 


and west sercss the peninsula from Bengal | bome, 
eh te ane ir nis, Man. Bud, 87, 200, 960, | © Tor. Vi. tit 185. torn a eae 
Sarr. Bhs. XIX. 245. "aha! 8 Ten, 4 3 Turn 44. 
+ Mam. Bade Sige US* Man. Bud, 57, Pept ao 834, 962, Sacr. Bis (rt nk. 
Man. Bud. 260, See Sacr, Hks. XIX. 244 *' Man. Bud. 334.  Thid, 


5 Man ‘Baa aie ’ Man, Bud, 260. 


| : ” Bigandet, 101, 425. 
* Upk, 11.113; Man, Bud. 200 ae ar 







The measures of distance which occur in 


the descriptions of these routes are tribus,”’ | 


along these | 


and yéjanas."" 

The trade and commerc 
land and sea-routes sppeartohave been usuallyin 
the hands of vommpanies of merchants,” 
of whom one was the recognised head ;™ each 
partner contributing a portion of the capital to 
fitout a ship.* But few instances occur of 
individual traders." The city of Sut . wes 
Sahebisea by sscayianecKnute:*”and.vo aloo: Wan 
the renowned Bharukachchha (Broach), and 
its suburban villages," Most of the versions of 
the elopement of Vijaya's grandmother are 





connected with the movements of merchants. | 


In one of them™ her lover is a merchant tra- 
velling from Bengal to Lila: in another,” he 
is the chief of s caravan: and in a third,” she 
joins a party of travelling merchants without 
reference to any individual member of their 
conspicuous early convert of Buddha, was a 
merchant of the Suniparanta region of the 
western coast, trading on a large scale with 
Northern Eésala™ in partnership with his 
younger brother:™ and when he embraced the 
ascetic life upon hia conversion, his brother 
Chula-Ponoa™ continued to carry on the family 
or guild occupation both by sea and by land. 


One occasion is mentioned on which Chula- | 


Puonna undertook a distant sea-voyage in com- 
pany with three hundred associate-merchants,™ 
whose common action in the incidents of the 
voyage point to a community of interests in the 
transaction. These common interests survived 
the termination of the voyage; for these mer- 
chants, at the suggestion of Punna, jointly 
devoted a portion of the valuable timber of 
their homeward cargo to the erection of a 
rihdra™ for Buddha in the neighbourhood of 
their home. ‘These mercantile sassociatidns 
were survivals from former times; for Buddha 
himself, in an earlier incarnation, undertook a 


e ph. HI. 165: "Furn, 3, 44: Rom. Hist, Bud. 370. 
ante, XIII. p. %. 37, 46: Eom, Hist, Bud, 339: 


. oe. 
* Rom. Hist, Bud. 33%, S64: ante, XII. 46: ig” ‘hem 
: ” Bigandet, #15. = oF L &. 
Mon. Bud, 13, 209. ™ Mon, I. 


aT 

fo] 

ML 

™ Wan. Bud. 66, 

* Dok, 1 ean Mon. Bud. 34. 
and 


Perhaps Puna, 


Davakin and Nikin of the Chinese 








scietty bicvd tee Nis iad into which 
they transferred their merchandise on their de- 
barkation, which the description implies to 
have been their common property. In another 

mention is made ofa company of mer- 
chants of Srivast!,** or a body of merchants of 
Madhyadééa,“ who visited Ceylon with com- 


princess Ratnivall. " Biibhala aloo, the hero of 
another legend,“ was the chief of a large com- 
pany of merchants, who embarked on s similar 


lakh to each of the kings Assaka and Milake 
for the site of Bavari's monastery and ita 
dependent village:** and Bavaris Brihmag 
enemy demanded of him five hundred — 
of money on penaity of his thredtened curse.** 
So also the South-Indian artizan, who con- 
structed a catapult for the destruction of 
Buddha, was rewarded by Dévadatta with a 
pearl necklace worth a hundred thousand pieces 
of gold.** Similarly, the reward offered by the 
aT a ara 
il Man. Pad. 1, 200, 200: Sacer. Bis, XIX. a4. 


n. Bud, nalet, Ll. 
Rake «Tie Grane 18k 
« iyu-ki, IT. 241. * Hock, 60. 
“ Man. Bud, 259: Bigandat, 101 
@ Si-yu-le, IT. 240. 
“ Hom. Hist, Bud. $32. 
Bee Rom. Hist. Bud. 376, 358. 
© Man Bod. $94 Sarr, Bla, X. 
an. . SM: r. Bhs, X. (pt. 2), 16. 
™ Rock. ¥2. See Man. Bed. $90, where the *"tenchine’” 
may be regarded as the connecting link of the two vter- 
sions of this legend. See also Sacr, Bke, LOL. 6. 
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Vins tar Gan oF die Vijayan lgeads for the de. 
straction of the lion which was ravaging his 
territory, was successively o thousand, two 
thousand, and three thousand pieces of money. 


EARLY ACCOUNT OF THE OSEAN. 


A few years later on we read of a present of a 


thousand pieces made for the concealment of 


the doomed infant of the princess Chitti of | 





Cevlon ; and of another Hons being sent 


afterwards to carry him to a more thstant | 


hiding place. A small quantity of red-sanders 
was of the money-value of a lakh of treasure :™* 
and an annual tribate of chanks and pearls 
with two lakhs was sent from Ceylon to the 
Piudyan king.” 

These legends contain several incidental re- 
ferences to the architecture of the Dakhan 
at this time, jieoe secular and religious, The 
domestic buildings ore represented by 
pelbacllay athe; ad Drape: i. We have 





ol 





did ‘Sane built by the king of in 
Dantapura to enshrine the no gern oy 
dha,""—the monastery of Bavari on the banks 
of the Gédivari, **_the hermitage of the recluse 
of the Sachabaddy rock,"*—and the two hermi. 





tages of Panna on tho western coust,™ 
The materials used in the erection of these 
buildings were wood, stone, and iron, Chula- 


Ponna’s vihdra was built of wood!? ‘Tho 
undescribed materials for Blivari's monastery 
were carried from Northern Kisalu® to the 
banks of the Gédivari: and it was, therefore, 
probably built of timber, The walls of the 


Rakshasi city of the Horse-king legend, were 


the palaces of the Naga king of Kalyini, and | 


of Kuvéni” in Ceylon, the ‘golden polace’™* of — 


another king of Ceylon in Buddha's earlicy 
days, and that of king Pandowisa in the 
generation after his death, with its prison- 
Iipartment attached to it built apon an isolated 
pillar ;** that of the Pindyan king of Madhu- 


ra,*° and of the king of Vanga ; © that of the |: 


king of Kaliiga who received the tooth-relic 


of Buddha; that of another king of Kaliiiga | 


at Kambhivati;" that of still another Kaliige 
prince, king Nalikera ;** and that of Sitihula’s 
father,“ with ite ‘after-palace,” or ‘v omen’ 
apartments. We have also the palace of the 
Brihmon minister of the king of Avanti,“ the 


houses*" of the Rakshaxis of Ceylon, the Brih- | 


man's hat" at the door of Bivari’s hermitage, | 


and the enclosed prison™’ of the cannibal 
demon-women, 

Examples of the religious buildings are 
afforded by the ‘hall','’ * residence," ‘temple,"™ 
or wihdra,’” built for Boddha by Punna’s 
brotherand his brother-merchants, '*—the splen- 
a Turn, 43; ante, XIII. 7. | 

43 Turn, (0. 

- Barn. $8 © Hee: 46 st 

i Ear i 

7 ' Ophe IL. 164. beiad Dith. 4, o Man. Bud. - 
an. Hed, 55. ante, AITL, 37; S:- ve 

os Fom, Aisa. Bal, 275. 

* Rom, Hot. Baa, Enh, EL ™ Man Rud. 354. 

a? Pa-Hian, 1: Si-we-ki, TT; 241, 246. 

*? Tt. py Bud. 0; Sacr, Hike. XIX. 244 

1 Men B 

"= Mph. IL 21; UE. 112, M3 

™ Man. Rud. 2, @rences abore, 

"! Dath, 34: See Uph. Ls ie a Turn. Dhl: 


Rock. 147. 


= Turn. 55, 59, 
Si. 





built of stone.” The only other reference to 
building materials is in the case of the iron 
city™ of the Rakshasis in Ceylon, and the 
prison of these demons in the vicinity, which 
was also built of iron.” 

With regurd to their form, the palace of the 
king of Kahiya at Kumbhivati had an upper 
storey :* the tooth-relic temple of Dantapura 
had one or more upper storeys containing 
“hundreds of rooms at the top;"™ and these 


| RuMerons rooms imply that it was a very 


extensive building : the prison-chamber of the 
princess Chita built on a pillar,** implies that 
the royal dormitory with which itcommunicated 
was in an upper-storeyed palace: the stair- 
ease of the palace of king Nalikéra*’ points also 
to an upper storey. The palaces had gates™ and 
doors," halls,’ windows," and staircases’ 
and they had inner apartments for the women.” 


| The princess Chitté’s prison had a door commn- 


micating inwards, and a ventilating a a 
opening to'the outer air." Some of the cities 
were surrounded by walls,"" with towers," 


and surmounted with flagstaffs decorate 





with flags ond garlands and umbrella-cano- 
fies,”* 

The furniture of these buildings, snech 
451s mentioned in these legends, consisted of 
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kets?" and other “vessels of gold,'"" water- 


—_ i | id Lio metal rensers.|'* 
SN NS decorations of some of 
she temples in the description of the tooth-relie 
shrine of Kalinga, which was “inlaid with gold, 
adorned with hanging pearl-necklaces, « + - 
difficult like the early sun to look at, owing 


Hit 


“They give us also some instances of the 


shave the‘ court-dress’ of the king of Siriwa 
be 28 goal the ‘vestments,'"* of his gubjecta; 





"best : : 
the women's clothes were of fine linen ; of which 


there is a remarkable example in the almost | 


transparen linen dress sent as a present by the 
king of caithes to Baddha’s friend the king of 
Kisala.* Some of the men wore coats with 

ves.°" Vijaya’s Yakkhini mistress wore 
‘nnnmerable ornaments when she adorned her- 
self to captivate him ;’*° so also the princess of 


Madhura wore every description of golden 


ornaments when dressed up to go to her new 
home.’™ Jewels'™ are mentioned in general 
terms, and also pearl necklaces*™ and valuable 
rings."™* They garlands and bouquets of 
flowers, and incense,’™ and perfumes," and 
every kind of charming ornament *" and they 
bathed in warm scented water." Jewels were 
a 
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‘ofthe Yakkhinis of Ceylon;"** and the | 
ire’of the women of Madhari.*** Some of 





father in support of his marriage proposal: 
and they slso formed part of the pecinon 
complimentary presents sent by one sovereign 
to another by the hands of their ambassedom 
The legends have preserved some traces ¢ = 

atic and social life of the people of 





tho Dakhan in these early times. Amongst the 


rticles of thet {ood were rice," rice-grael,""* 
sales deme edible roote,"" and other 
victuals’ ‘They cooked their food with wood 
fae}? ‘and they ate their rice off platters of 
leaves.“ When away from home every man, 


mentary visits,’ and used mutual salutations 
sek : | ; . i Bers Te ' | ag 


and they exchanged oc 


Hey | pee 
some of which were of gonsiderable value, 


and flowers? Aged female relatives made 


valuable gifts to the younger members of their 


families :**"and these presents sometimes cower 
dissensions amongst their other relations." 

Women carried their children straddled upon 
their hips :™* they employed their leisare time 
in spinning thread under the shade of the trees 
on the banks of tanks ;'** the wives of Brahmans 


sometimes cultivated the ground ;**" and some 


u “XIII. 46: Uph. IL. 174: Turn. 44, 4. Bice 
cca ene into Ce Co iia ok this tne. (See 
Turn. 40). Wild paddy grew in Ceylon. (See Uph. TL. 
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EARLY ACCOUNT OF THE DAKHAN. 


of them put their husbands up to mischief." 


The men amused themselves in hunting wild 
animals ;""" and the honters used knives to des- 
patch their game.'** Sona conducted the family 
affairs wher their fathers became infirm.'*° 
Coercion was employed against recalcitrantdebt- 
ors, oras a means of extortion." Amongattheir 
recreations they had theatrical exhibitions."” 


They decorated their streets on festive occasions | 


with triumphal arches, flags, plantain-trees, and 
eons of flowers."** They communicated with 


ships making for their shores, and amongst 





themselves on land, by means of signal-flags 


floating from high maste.“"* They-used leaf- 
platters and dishes at their meals and water- 


jugs for drinking :** and they had caskets, and. 


platters, and other household vessels which 
were sometimes made of gold."* They had 


umbrellas to shade themselves from the sun.'"" | 


They used horses both for riding and driving, 
and trained elephants :*" and they fed their 
horses on paddy and corn, and sometimes on 


aromaticgrain.'*” When they travelled they used | 


Ti 


litters,""? and sedan-chairs,*** and palanquins 
and carriages,’”* and wagons 
their goods. Theyemployed both maleand female 
domestic servants ;'"" and the institution of do- 


mestic slavery prevailed in Lila," in the Pind- 


yan kingdom, '”* andin Ceylon.'** Whenthey died , 


their bodies were burned; and though in one 
of the legends corpsea were in danger of being 
exposed,'*’ this was only because there would be 
no survivors to perform the faneral rites. 

We obtain some glimpses also of the marri- 
age customs of the Dakhan in Buddha's 
days. Marriage was preceded by betrothal.!™ 
The first overtures came from the bridegroom's 
side :*™" and in the case of princes they were 
initiated by their ministers." The proposal 
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1M and carta?” for | 


was accompanied by presents to the bride-elect's 
father.“ Parents disposed of their daughters’ 
hands:"" and the brides received dowries on 
their marriage ; .1® in the instance of the Piindyan 
princess it consisted of elephants, horses, 
chariots, and slaves." Marriages were accom- 
panied with feasting, which sometimes lasted 
for several days ;“" and large numbers of friends 
were entertained on these occasions, The nearest 
consanguineous relationsnip was no bar to 
marriage." Irregular were not 
reprobated, though they had their ‘diaadvan- 
tages; and the unrecognised wife could be put 
away at pleasure, though npt without some 
provision for her maintenance." The trade of 
the courtezan was under state control ;*"* and 
it was carried on without dishonour.“” The 
remarriage of widows and separated wives was 
permissible :** and a husband's absence for 
three years constituted his wife a widow.'™ 
The various employments of the people 
are frequently referred to both directly and 
indirectly: and when the producta of their 
different industries are mentioned, their pro- 
ducers aon their occupations are virtually en- 





savioaibaial sabicsia ‘bar paral and 
cultivated the land ;*""—they grew rice’”’ and 
other food-grains,*" and flax and cotton,’”"— 

unless the fabrics of these two products were 
made of imported material,—and cocoannts,"” 


their 


and plantains." ‘They possessed herds of 
cattle"” also, which they tended ; and they had 
dogs’ to watch them aa well as for domestic 
use.”* They cultivated flower-gardens,"™ and 
vegetable and fruit-gardéens ;°" and they made - 
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of the flowers. They ied also groves," and 
plantations,” and parks.“° Their women spon 
thread*** and they wovelinen and cotton fabrics, 
which were sometimes of exquisite fineness"** 
and softness" and richness."" They had skilled 
mechanics,“ shipwrights and nekwngn sy car. 
riage builders and hart | carpen 
and masons house-buildersand house-decorators, 
gold and silver-smiths"* and jewellers,*** 
artists," mosical-instrument-makers,""” and 





bell-founders, lamp-makers™’ and umbrella. | 
makers, builders of palanquins and sedan-chairs, | 


and hirers of carts," the recognized “ five sorts 
of tradesmen,"** ploughmen and herdsmen 
and shepherds, gardeners and garland-makers, 
incense-compounders and perfamers, bar- 
bers, horsekeepers™ elepbant-mahouts,“* and 
charioteers.*** 

There are also some traces of the higher arta 
of the Daklan in these times. Its architecture 
has already been noticed. The contemporaries 
of Buddha employed music, both vocal and 
instromental, in their festivities : and they were 
also familiar with dancing.”* The portrait 
of Buddha painted on semi-transparent cotton- 
cloth for the princess Ratnivali, shows that 
they bad some dexterity in the arts of drawing 
and painting.**’ Tho art of writing was also 
known tothem; for Buddha himself wrote two 
texts of his doctrine upon the cotton-cloth just 
mentioned above his portrait, and a summary 
of hia precepts below it,™* ho also wrote a letter 
to the king of Ceylon, prescribing the solemnit ¥ 
with which his portrait was to be received on its 
arrival."** The princess Ratnavall wrote a letter 
to Buddha begging for the spiritual ambrosia 
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sketching the qualifications: of the maiden euitable to he | 





| 8: Sacre. Hes: 


rt of his edueation in his boyhecd | 4 Ass Sarr 


Buddha's death, Vijaya wrote a letter on his 


| death-bed to his brother inviting him to come to 


take possession of his throne." Two or three, 
if not more, forms of written characters, were 
in use in different parts of the Dakhan in 
Buddha's school-days, namely, the Dravidian, 
the Maratha (‘Dakshinivatas'), and apparently 
the Paisichaka." The catapult built by the 
South-Indian artificer for Dévadatta for the 
destruction of Buddha,*” is an instance of the 
progress of the mechanical arts: and the 
condition of the decorative arts is illn- 
strated by the use of triumphal arches, flags, 
banners, festoons, gold and silver filigree-work 
and inlaid work, plantain-tree standards, 


their years were divided into months,*"* and that 
these months were lunar months; ™” that their 
year was further distribated into seasons ;™° 
and thot seven-day periods formed part of 
their calendar,“ 

In addition to the prevalence of the art 
of writing and of epistolary correspondence 
noticed above, the alvancement of the Dakhan 
in education snd literature at this time 
is marked by the existence of lange colleges 
and schools of theology and philosophy,*** 
in which accomplished popular teachers taaght 
the Védas,*" the Sistras*” the doctrines of 
the different schools of philosophy,*" and 
all the known sciences,*™* to namerona pupils. er 
Some of these pupils were the sons of ministers 
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Very little is found in these legends respect- 
|| ing the religion of the Dakhan at this time, 
outside of Baddha’s own sphere, The divas 
works from memory."** Young princes, and to whom Punna’a friends cried aloud in their 
the sons of rich noblemen had their own distress," and the early goids of Ceylon," may 
private tutors." Edacation was not confined | or may not have belonged to the pre-Buddhist 
to the male sex; for princesses, and other nib There were, however, in those days, Brih- 
girls received a literary training. = mans" and Brihman traterities,** and a 
Illustrative of their superstitions, they Hertieal lesthooc 
employed charms,*** mantrams,™™ and BOF Rishis,*** hermite,™" ks il, ind ascetics, 
ceries ;*—they interpreted dreams,"** and visi- | and also the Purdhitas,™" of the older faith ; 
ons :"*""—they reverenced sacred footprinta’** and possibly also of other heretics" from the 
ss trees," and relics;""—they believed | Buddhist point of view, Mention is made of 
ia seperhiimen animals,‘ and superhuman | the doctrine of punitive transmigration,*™* 
beings," Ra as** and Rakshnsjs,"" Yak- common to the older creed and the new. 
ichas**? and Yakkhints,"* and Nigas* able to | There ore also instances of Brihmanical 
assume different human’” and animal’ forms, | monasteries,""* and hermitages,*"* and caves,*™ 
and to conjure up phantasmata’’’ at will, and | The Buddhists themselves. had their hermi- 
kings also of this serpent-race, such as the | tages,** with their adjacent sacred groves,*** 
two Niga kings of Ceylon who were reconciled and their eihdras,"”" and houses for Baddha,?™ 
by Boddha,"" the king who entertained him of | their shrine-temples,*™ which wore some- 
the banks of the Narmada," and the king of | times of superb magnificence, with their 
Majijerika who had seen Baddha-in the flesh daly pablic worship,” their mutual confes- 
and could call up visions of his bodily form."’* | sions," prayers? fastings,”” and vows,”** their 
They had amongst them experts in the magi- religions offerings,“* and their almagiving,’* 
eal arts," fortnne-telling,""* divination,""* and | We mect with monks innumerable," religions 
prophecy," men gifted with various super- | mendicants,? both male and female, recluses,*?" 
nataral powers," and who could command | and male and female devotecs,t"® 
several kinda of ecstatic reverie.*"* The internal sieampee vies of the king. 












Northern India, " Awacticss their accom- 
plishments was the power of reciting extensive 
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and the tribute appear to have been paid in 
kind” The king sometimes recommended 
certain conduct to his subjects in their domestic 
affairs.“ There were also mercantile comma- 
nities who appear to have had some indepen- 
dence in conducting their affairs, and had 
merchant-princes™* to preside over them elected 
by their community." These kings dwelt in 
palaces,’ and sat upon thrones™* which were 
sometimes richly decorated.*** The royal palace 
was under the charge of a chamberlain, who 
was a member of the royal family.""" Members 
of the royal family were attended or guarded 
by retinues of friends or servants when travel- 
ling abroad,"* and when paying social visits.*”* 
Princes amnsed themselves with hunting the 
elk?” and the wild boar ;*** and they employed 
organized bands of hunters.*** The kings were 
| the source of honour and promotion;"* and 
they punished evil doers of all ranks with 
censures2*" head-shavings,"™ imprisonment,”” 
banishment” and death ;*" they also rewarded 
public deeds of usefulness."** Wives and chil- 
dren and other relatives, and even the male and 
the punishment of the crimes, or of some of 
the crimes, of the beads of their family. 
The kings issued proclamations and déorees, 
which were published by beat of drum from 
the backs of elephants traversing the streets 
of thecity** They coined gold money" but, 
although the metal of the coins referred to is not 
-alwaya mentioned, there are no distinct traces 
| here either a silver or a copper coinage. They 
had standing armies," consisting of infantry, 
elephants, cavalry, and war-chariots,"” under 


doms of the Dakhan at this time is abun- 
dantly illustrated in these legends. Most of 
the kings of these states were hereditary mo- | 
narchs *" and in other instances, a3 in that of 
Sthabahu,*’* Vijaya,” and Panduvas,”* royalty 
was assumed either personally or on the petition 
of the ministors,""* the chiefs of the state,”* the 
priesta,"*’ the elders, “18 or the people," or on 
the nomination of the abdicating"” or dying” 
king, and sometimes on popular election." 
Their coronation’ was conducted with solem- 
nity and high pageantry “8 and their consorts 
were inaugurated by their royal husbands 
immediately upon their own elevation, this 
proceeding being apparently essential to the 
completion of their own enthronemen — 
They were supported by ministers,“* and other 
officers of State**” and nobles of the court," 
whom they consulted on their domestic™” as 
well as public’ affairs, who were selected for 
their positions and invested in their offices by 
the king,”* and who, in their turn, installed 
the king on his accession to the throne ;"" they 
also became the regents of the kingdom upon 
the heirless demise of the king."" Elected kings 
had power to decline their election," to abdi- 
cate? and to nominate or recommend their 
anecessors.* Their kingdoms had settled re- 
cagnined boundaries” The land, or the un- 
ocenpied land, belonged to the crown; for the 
king had power to sell it, to present it in 
gift,” and to alienate the tax to which it was 
subject"? One source of their revenue con- 
sisted of a tax of one-tenth of the produce of 
cultivation; they also recetved tribute from 
other princes:™* and both the land-revenue 
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the direction of Commanders-in-chief.** The 
armies had standards and standard-bearers,*"* 
drams,""’ and conch-trumpets."" Their wea- 
pons were swords,”"* and spears," bows and 
arrows,?"* "™ maces,*""*clubs,*"? crowbars,*" 
and other weapons,** in which must be incladed 
“4.4 weapon of offence, the catapult mentioned 
above; and they defended themselves with 
shields. 


A mosaic picture, anch as is presented in the 


present paper,—composed of pebbles gathered | 


from #0 many literary sea-beaches, and so dis- 
tantly separated from each other both in 
locality and time,—may be considered to he 
sufficiently useful at that early stage of research 
in which the materials at present accessible for 
the study of the early history of India necessarily 
Place us, if it enables us to form a tolerably 
correct judgment of the main outlines of the 
condition of Sonthern India at the period 
which it embraces. It appears to me that the 
method on which this paper is constructed is 
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| well calculated to give their due place and im- 


portance to such materials as are available for 


| such a picture: and, presuming these materials 
to be trostworthy, a pictare in which they 


occupy their proper relative Positions cannot 
fail to be correspondingly trustworthy, The 
question of the comparative valuc of some of 
the authorities which I have used here, will no 
doubt arise in the criticism which natorally 
awaits a pioneering study like this in res 


| pect of these almost unknown historical times. 


But, even should any portion of the alleged 
facta hore gathered together have to be aban- 
doned on any ground, a sufficient number 
of such as are unqnestionably genuine will 
still remain, to uphold the general vonclo- 
sion which this method of grouping them 
brings home to our mind; namely, that a 
fairly troe picture is here presented of the 
condition of the Dakhan in the time of 


| Gautams-Buddha, and that the condition 


thes presented is one of highly advanced 
civilization i ai 





DISCURSIVE CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE COMPARATIVE STUDY 
OF ASIATIC SYMBOLISM. 
BY H. G. M. MUBRAY-AYNSLEY. 


XI. 
The extragrdinary dissimilarity between the 
manners and customs of the people of Spain 
and those.of the other nations of Europe, 


makes the title of “* Purther Europe,” not in- | 


appropriate, if used in the sense in which Burma 


aod Siam are Further India.” This difference 


is no doubt due to the occupation of portions of 
the Spanish Peninsula by the Moors, which 
Jasted for some centuries. 

A survival of Moorish ways is to be seen in 
the mantilla still worn by Spanish women of 
all classes, which strongly resembles the Fouts 
or head-covering of the modern Moorish women 

Another is tobe seen in the fact that Spanish 
ehurches have vary rarelyany seats or benches 


~ ont, XIII. 87. 
™ Turn. 44. 
we Oph. II. 165: Man. Bud. 209: Bom. Hist. Bud. 
rrr Oph HE 173,173: Torn.'48, Man. Bud. 208: ante, 
XIII. E - ra 
"5 Man Bod 368. Si-yu-ki, I. 238. 





in them. The men either stand or kneel, and 
the women of the people, when not kneeling, 
squat on their heels and not unfrequently 
seat themselves cross-legged on the pavement," 
A considerable area in front of the high altar 
too is covered with matting, as arc the corres- 
ponding portions of Muhammadan mosques. 
Toledo, whoge Archbishop is the Primate of 
all Spain, is generally believed to have had a 


considerable Christian population at the time 


it was conquered by the Moors, when a good 
many of the Christians either fled or were killed 


‘in battle, Some, however, remained, bowed 


themselves to the yoke of the conqueror, 


and were unmolested in the evercise of their 


Teligion. A reminiscence of this circnmstance 
is preserved in the well-knownand curious fact, 
that in a chapel within the walls of the Cathe- 





! Dpk. IL. 1G: Fors. 45, Man. Bud. 204: ante, 
ee ae 
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8 Man. Bod. 16 "* Man, Bud. 208. 
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" The women of the classes and invalids take 
stools with them wh they goto chureh_ 
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dra! at Toledo, what 1s called the Mus-Arabic" 


Ritual is still followed. It 1s 40 different to 
that of the modern Roman-Catholic Church, 
which goes on in the same building and often 
at the same hour, that the priests and the 
choir, who serve in the Mas-Arabie Chapel, 
receive a special training. I attended at tha 
cight o'clock mass in this Chapel on Easter 


Monday, 1894, when there were not many more | 
than twenty worshippers present, as the Arch. — 


bishop happened to be celebrating High Mass 
at the time. The servico was not an ornate 
one; and in many particulars it was not unlike 
the Protestant Ritual. IT observed one or two 
peculiarities in it;—on the credence table at the 
right hand of thealtar were a crocifixabont ten 
inches high and a pair of lighted candles ; and 
on the altar were also the tall lighted candle- 
sticksalways used; but just before the celebration 





of the Mass an attendant placed a small lighted | 
estick on the altar—a custom | 





taper candlestic 
common to all Spanish churches and pecoliar 
io them. But, as I will show below, the most 
remarkable part of the service waa, that, at the 
moment of the consecration of the host, a 
curious machine, which was near a window and 
facing the altar, was putin motion by oneof the 
Canons, or perhaps an attendant, who pulled a 
rope aud then allowed it to return. This 
apparatis was formed of flat pieces of wood, so 
arranged that they looked like the spokes of a 
water-wheel, working apparently on a common 
pivot. As the wheel revolved, each spoke drop- 
ped down on to the one below it, and cansed a 
sound resembling that of a loud clapper or a 
Watchman's rattle. Similar clappers, but, of 
course, on a much larger scale, are fixed on the 
top of the towers of churches in Spain and 
used during the latter part of Holy Week, 
when bella are not allowed to be rung, nor 
clocks to strike.* 

It seems highly probable that this clapper 
was the primitive Christian mode of calling the 
people to worship before bells were invented ; 
and in evidence of this I quote the following 








* (Mos-Atabic or Mos-Arahic, Mos-Arabian, ote.. ar 
all corruptions of Muat‘arnh. an ‘Arab eae 
impart Arab or one who would poss foran Arab.” There. 
fora the “ Mus-Arabjie Ritual would apparently moan 
that of the Arab or Moorish half-breeds aS oin.—Ep. | 
* This cision ale exists in Naples; hut a thon. 
fae chorch-bolla and clorks are mute, no clapper is 
ne Fs Ja sf een “iin in private houses, where 
a kind of watchman's rattle gites notice of the meals 
igutead of the usaal dinner bel > ie 
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from an Early Christian writer. In the Euty- 
chian Annals," p. 37, it is stated that “the 
Eastern Christiana say that, when God ordered 
Noah to build the ark, he also directed him 
to muke an instrament of wood, such as 
they make use of at this day (Xth Century 
A. D.) in the East, instead of bells, to call the 
people to church, and named in Arabic ndgds, 
and in modern (Xth Century) Greek sumandra, 
on which he was to strike three times every 
| day, not only to call together the workmen that 
were bailding the work, but to give him an 
opportunity of daily admonishing his people of 
the impending danger of the deluge, which 
would certainly destroy them, if they did not 
repent.” It is clear that the above passage has 
reference to the use of a clapper such as that 
at present in use at Toledo, 

We shall now see that a yery similar instro- 
ment isto be found in India used for o similar 


temple, a sort of clashing sound may be heard 
at dusk, produced either by cymbals, or by a 
kind of clapper, which has both a metallicanda 
wooden tone. T had heard it many times from 
8 distance, but only on one occasion, when 
going over the palace at Ambér, did I seek to 
gratify my curiosity, and witness what was 
going on ina temple there. I arrived just in 
time to set the machine at work which cansed 
the noise, making together with the voices of 
the people around a perfect Babel of discor- 
dant sounds. It consisted ofa clapper, attached, 
| 

| 





as far as I coald make ont, to a kind of wheel 
with loose boards and bits of metal affixed to 


it, worked with a rope by one of the attendant — 


priests. I had a fairly good, though not 
very near, view of the apparatus, over a perfect 
sea of heads of natives who were all prostrate, 
with their faces tonching the pavement. A 
nine-wieked brass lamp of singular form was 
on the ground immediately before the altar, on 
which wasan idol; and as soon as the clashine 
noise ceased, ull rose, and the lamp was inken 
up and handed round to many of the congre- 
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_"* Eatychins was a Christian author of ok of & 
Af etchibens, born at Cairo in Ave AD Fee wie, of the 
was Sayyid Hatrak, bot whea chosen Patriarch of Alex- 
sah ig ® book thename of Eatrehins. The title of his 
9 re tege “power from Ee rh Paden of the World to 
the tith of Awnale of the Church of dieeoartete ua 
publishes by Selden in Arabic and Latin in 1643, and 
leaks peter rahie and Latin by Pococke in 1a 
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parpose. Ifone lives within ear-shot of a Hinda 
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gation, each of wikia passed his hands over 
the flames, and then touching his forehead 
seemed to repeat a prayer. 
toms are largely survivals of former Moorish 
ways, many of them appear to have a still more 
Eastern affinity; Thus, for example, the 
étaple food of the Moors is, and has been 
for many generations, a preparation of wheat 
called kiis-dais, consisting of flour rolled into tiny 
pellets with a peculiar motion of the hand, and 
then boiled (or rather steamed), and served 
either with ungainly lumps of boiled mutton 
or with various kinds of sauces, each in its sepa- 
rate sauce-boat, some savoury, and sdme sweet, 
Aws-kisis eaten with a spoon. But the peasant 
of the province of Murcia, in the South of Spain, 
is @ rice-grower and « rice-eater, as are the 
natives of many parts of the plains of India! 
He is ignorant of the use of the knife, fork, or 
spoon, and morcover cats his rice in the same 
manner ag the Indian does, by working it up 
into a ball with his right hand and tossing this 
into his mouth with the peculiar motion adopted 
me in 1884 by an officer of long service in India, 
who had just made a walking tour through 
Murcia, frequently obtaining food and a night's 
lodging i in the peasant’s houses." 
the position of tho cow-stall in the 
houses of many Spanish villages is similar to 
that already described (p. 10 above) in the Hill 
Districts in India and elsewhere. In the 
remoter parts of the north of the Spanish 
Peninsula, which I visited many years ago, 
before there were any railways in the country, 
and when the particular district of which I 
speak had only a year or two previonsly 
been provided with a carriage-road, one actu- 
ally entered the house throngh these stalls. It 
was not an easy matter to find the staircase 
which led up to the living rooms of the family, 
(which when entered were invariably spot- 
lessly clean), for one had to pick one’s way 
through a number of cows and goats, with 
perhaps « pig or two thrown in. 
As other instances [ would note that the 
women of Hindustan carry their young children 
on the hip, with ane leg of the child before and 





| * He also added that he found certain Indo- Persian 
(Hindu words in use in that part of the country, 
such as bartan for ‘a plate." Barian, however, must 


| the other behind its mother. The same mode of 
carrying children is not uncommon in Spain, 
but I doubt its existence elsewhere in Europe. 
Also, the movements executed by Spanish 
Gipsy girls when dancing are precisely those of 
the hired dancing-women of Algeria and of the 
plains of India. 

In Valencia there is a cnrions church called 
La Patriorca, which no woman is permitted to 
enter unveiled. The name given to this build- 
ing at once suggests that it may be a very old 
one, and the ritual adopted there is said to differ 


Catholic churches in that eity. I visited it 
several times, but was never fortunate enough 
to be presentat an ordinary Mass, as, each time 
I went, only a service for the repose of the 
souls of the deceased relations or friends of 
those who assisted at it was being performed. 
To find the origin of this custom, I fancy 
we must turn to Agia, where the Hindus 
are in the habit of celebrating the anniver- 
saries of the decease of their relations, and the 
pid performed at Benares by oll who can 
afford to go thither is made (once for all by 
the pilgrim) with the object of ag Seed 
the souls of his ancestors. In Spain, if a 


| cccndvereird ie landing ualiviny if a child, or a 


brother or sister, fora certain number of years ; 
if an uncle for seven years (I have been 
told). A few days previously, notices are sent 
torelations and friends that such o service 
will be held, and all meet at the church, clad 
in mourning, at the appointed hour. 

At Tarragona we find sculptures and symbols 
which remind us of both Asian and Northern 
European mythology as to the hare, the frog, 


| and the serpent, 


The bare has long been everywhere con- 
nected with the phenomena of the sky, though 
I could never quite see on what grounds. 
Thus, sailors are said to have an idea that the 
presence of a dead hare on board-ship will 
bring bad weather. Again the Freyja of Noeta 
legends, the wife of Odin the storm god, 
acquired in Saxony the title of Wald-minchen 
or Wood-nvmph, and hares were her atten- 
dants. The hare was also evidently, "1 in older 





ee eee in the Bpanish 
Dictvenary. 
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times, regarded as a prominent actor in the 
change of the seasons in Spain, and in the 
East was closely connectea with the Moon,* 
a fact which has given rise to the following 
myth of Indian origin very popular among 


the modern Bormese :-—“ A'i creatures were 


making offerings to the Buddha, who was 


then engaged in preaching the Sacred Law, 
The hare bethought him that he too must 


give some alms. But what had he to give F | 


Man might bring costly gifts: the lion found it 
easy to offer the tender flesh of the fawn: binds 
of prey brought dainty morsels; fish could 


practice no less dainty signs of devotion; even. 


the ant was able to drag along grains of sugar 
and aromatic leaves: bat the hare, what had 
he ? He might gather the most tender suc- 
culent shoots from the forest glades; but they 
were useless even to form a couch for the 
Teacher, There was nothing but his own 
body ; and that he freely offered. The Supreme 
Lord declined the sacrifice, but in remembrance 


of the pious intention placed the figure of the | 
hare in the moon and there it remains as a 


symbol of the Lord of Night to the present 
day." 

The frog, too, has a place in Indian mytho. 
logy; for at sunrise and at sunset the sun 
near the water is likened to a frog, ont of 
which notion arose a Sanskrit Story,’ which 
runs as follows :-—Bhéki (the frog) was once 
4 beautiful girl, and one day, when sitting 
near o well, she was seen by a king, who 
asked her to be his wife. She consented, on 
condition that he should never show her a drop 
of water. One day, being tired, she asked 
the king for water, he forgot his promise, 
brought water, and Bhéki disappeared —that is 


to say, the sun disappeared when it touched the | 


water." 

And lastly it has already been shown, in 
the carly part of these Papers, that the serpent 
is intimately bound up with Indian mythology. 

Now it may only be o coincidence, but 
eurely it is a most singular one, that these 
three animals,—the hare, the frog, and the 
serpent,—should all be found on one piece of 
a ae 


_ * feof. the Slr. term 4alim for the #0 called fram a 
fated mawmblancy of ite spota to ‘those of a hore 
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the cloisters at Tarragona and 


| getty and worn-ont friend, the oa 


[Pesevanr, 1887. 


sculpture in bas-relief at the base of a column 
in the South-West corner of the Cathedral 
cloisters at Tarragona ; ride Plate XXII. fig. 1, 
p- ll above. This building is said to date from 


the beginning of the XIIth Century, and it is 


possible that the original significance of these 
symbols was recognized and known by its de- 
signers as indicating the Storm, the Sun-snake 
(or perhaps the Principle of Evil), and the Sun 
itself; or they may on the other hand be only 
meaningattached to them, Another capital of 
a pillar (see Plate XXII. fig. 3) in the same 
ison its back with its limba extended, while 


two serpents, one on each side, appear to be 


attacking it, 
Plate XXII. fig. 2), in these cloisters, possesses 
the extreme left of fig. 2, is o figure, half. 


a dragon, represented as an animal with a wide 
belongs toa type which is most familiar to all of 
usonarticles from China. Figures of the same 
also sculptured on each side of the entrance to 
the shrine of many Hindu temples in Southern 
India," It has, besides, been adopted by the La 
mas, or monks, of Ladik who are, of course, 
Buddhists, At their high festivals 


two 
of their number put on masks, which are 
analogous in character to the dragon of 
the 
monster, ind their part is to guard the doors 
of entrance and exit to the court-yard of tho 
house where these dances are performed,'* 


 San-myth—Ep. ] 
nal home of this erfor it nell ee if 
coe ey jndge from the porcelain and ornaments which 
cont from thonee, 
” Teaw the performances at Leh in Ladik. 
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cloisters, on the extreme right is 


traveller, Pietro della Valle," when writi 
from Persia in 1617, says—“Not only in 
Eurdistin, but in the whole of Persia, even 


their fires in a vessel called tennér,’"—a vase 
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ia ring of wood fixed about eight inches from 


the base of a table resting upon four legs, At 
& convenient height from the ground is a 
round table, which is pierced at equal distances 


| with holes about the size of a franc, so that, 


when covered by « cloth (as in Persia), the heat 
is felt by those who are sitting at work near 
it, It also more effectually warms the whole 


| apartment than the Italian vessel. 


The question of the warming apparatus at 
present in in Kaémir under the name ot 
bdugri has been extensively diseugsed in Vol. 
XIV. p. 264. and Vol. XV. p. 57 of this 
Journal, and, in addition to the evidence as. tn 
the origin of portable stoves there given, I would 


table; this they cover entirely , Spreadin aca 
ita large cloth, which extends on all sides to 





the ground, over a part of the floor of the 


chamber, By this contrivance, the heat being 


communicated insensibly and so pleasantly 
throughout the whole apartment, that it can- 
not be better compared than to the effect of a 
stove. A little further on he adds—“ (Of the 
excellence of this contrivance [ am so fully 


persuaded, that I am resolved’on adopting 


it when I shall return to Italy.” This he 
very possibly did, but it has not there re. 
r 


mained in its entirety. In Southern Italy the 


arrangement has lost its two most practical | 


features, viz. the table and the cloth, which 
cause the heat to diffuse itself gradually and 
warm the whole room. The Italian custom in 
cold weather is to have a large copper vessel, 
having a domed cover removable at pleasure, 
filled with embers and placed ina ring of wood 
to such a height from the ground that it forms 
4 convenient footstool. However this may be, 


Pietro delle Valle may be seen in use at | 


Seville at the present day ; only the receptacle 


for fire, instead of being as he describes a vase | 


of burnt‘clay, is of copper or brass, fitted into 





up i di Pistro daila Palle, il Pellegrina, Venetia, 
1 13. 


= 1 Pere, tenn but it ism word of Arshic origin, with 
r.—Eb. 
im alt the above is very 


esting i this connection, 
especially as Dr. Hultesch, ante, Val. KY. P57, hes shown — 





There is yet anothér point of connection be. 
tween Spain and the East, to be noted before 
leaving this portion of my subject. The 


| France, and have there survived, owing to the 
| circumstance that the peculiar language spoken 


by the Basque people has isolated them a good 
deal from their neighbours. At St. Jean de 
Luz, on the French side of the border, on the 
feast of St, John the Baptist, who is tho patron 
saint of this town, the people get up what are 
called Pastorales, or representations in a yersifid 


narrative form. Their character varies, trent. 


ing sometimes of secular, and sometimes of 
religious subjects; the actors arc invariably 
of the male sex; and where women's parts 
occur they are taken by young lads clad in 
female attire. Thesnme ‘play,’ if one may style 
it such, is carried on for some days, with in- 
tervals for rest and refreshment. Here again, 
in every particular, Indian customs are repre- 
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Concluding Remarks, 

There is a point which I would feign touch 
upon, in conclusion, in the hope of drawing 
more attention to it than it has hitherto met 
with. There is a most remarkable collection 
of sculptures now in the Archwological Museam 
at Madrid, which up to date have puzzled the 
most learned antiqoarians. They do not seem 
to be as well known to the world in general as 
they deserve; and, as the Spanish Government 
is said to have bought a portion only of what 
was found, it is to be hoped that some may still 
find their way into the Art Museam at South 


Kensington, They sre statues discovered in | 


1870-71 on a hill called El Cerro de los Angeles 
near Yecla, a small village in the province of 


lished in the Athenawsa of July 6th, 1872, gives 
it as his opinion that “they do not all belong to 
the same period.” He holds that “some are 
anterior, and that othera are posterior, to the 
Christian era," and adds “in all of them is a 


marked Oriental influence. It is probable that | 


the Cerro de los Angeles was the seat of different 
civilizations, unless some of these objects proceed 
trom different localities.” In fact, on studying 
the different types of dress and of physiog- 
nomy shown in the statues, one is tempted to 
imagine that they may in past ages have adorned 
the museum of some collector of antiquities, who 
lived a thousand years ago. One nearly life- 
size figure is a counterpart of the Egyptian 
god Isis; while many of the heads bear a strong 
resemblance to certain stataes found in 1884 on 
the island of Cyprus.** The greater number 
are female figures in a standing position; but 
there is one male life-sized figure, said to be that 
of a prieat, and a few detached male head. 
Some of them are inscribed with Greek 
characters, others bear certain marks which 
none of the learned have hitherto been able 








** (Compare the desoription of the meing in tho Legends 
aj the Pui jib, Vol. Ep, tit Among the Kahir caste in 
Northern India danoes, in imitation of the wich, are 
commenty held in which the women's parts are performed 
by youths dressed up as girle. There. is an admirable 
representation of each a dance in pottery in the Oxford 
indian [ostitute. Passion 





nations of Europe, a new light seer 


Playa are, however, very far 
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to decipher. One or two of the figures have 


the hair arranged in the Egyptian fashion, 


and some have a veil arranged like the sdri of 
the Hindu woman ; others have the hair dressed 
very high and the veil put over it, and these 
remind one of the Sikh women of the Pabjab; 
others again look like Lapp women. One or 
two large heads, presumably male ones, wear 
turbans, while a small male figure of an Egyp- 
tinn type has strands of hair brought down on 
cach side of the face and twisted into a coil 
beneath the chin; but, strange to say, not one 
single male figure is bearded, which would seem 
to point to a non-Aryan origin. One little male 
statue, which is about ten inches high, has in 
its attitude and features the perfect look of re- 
pose peculiar to the statues of Buddha, and the 
likeness is further carried out im the arrange- 
ment of the hair and of the folds of the robe. 
The most interesting point about them, a5 re- 
gards the subject of Symbolism, is that all the 


: | female figures carry pots in their hands at 
Marcia. Mr. Juan Risto," in an article pub- | 


about the level of the waist, out of some of 
which flames are issuing, which would seem to 
mark them as images of votaries of some religion 


connected with the Sun or Fire. One very 


remarkable female figure holds such a pot, and 


on her breast are the symbols of the Sun and 


Moon with a large star between them. On her 


robe, also, just below the knees are scalptured 


a serpent, a tree (7) and other signs im an 
unfinished state, and therefore not clearly dis- 
tinguishable.. Whothe people were that made 
these statues, is a complete mystery; and it 
seems hardly possible that they could all have 


| been the work of the same race, 


And now that'all my observations, discursive 
as they have been, have drawn to a close, let 
me say a few last words as to the lesson that 
studies such as these imply. Doubtless many 
other points of resemblance between the man- 
ners and customs of Asia and Enrope still 
researches, we once open our eyes to the possi- 

ility that Asia wns the cradle of most of the 
to break 








from being confined to Spain or India. They seem to 
have been prevalent in overy part of Europe and Asis 
for many centuries.—Ep. j 

‘18 Author of the South Eensington. Hand-book on 
Spanish Art, 


™ These latter I only know from drawings. 
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in upon us, and any symbols or customs which | that 


are common to both continents acquire a value 
to us which they had not before. 


F SC@m, 
to assist us in tracing the rise and growth of 


religious feeling, of arta and mantfactures, 
amongst European peoples of whose history and 
actions we are, and must otherwise remain, 
absolutely ignorant. We are compelled to own 
that the people of the so-called Bronze Age 
were not the Keltic savages which we once 
imagined them to be; that the people of the 
Stone Age were clever in their generation; and 
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the Sun and Moon worshippers, who 
to them they owed the fertility of the earth, 
were the pioneers of civilization. We may 
learn a good deal in other ways, too, by studying 
aa it is evident that they put their whole 
executed. With even our perfect appliances we 
of tools. 





A GAYA INSCRIPTION OF YAKSHAPALA. 
BY PROF. F, KIELHOEN, C.LE.; GOTTINGEN. 


I edit this inseription, which is now publi- 
shed for the first time, from a rubbing made 
over by General Cunningham to Mr. Fleet. 
The inseription was discovered by General 
Cunningham at the Sati Ghat at Gaya, the 
chief town of the Gaya District in the Bengal 


Presidency. It consists of 21 lines, which | 


cover a space of 16" by 124° ; the height of the 
letters is? of an inch. The language of the 
inscription is Sanskrit; and the whole of it, 


excepting the introductory blessing 3377 a7: 


qara and the concluding phrase fay#rar- 
[@r]......, is im verse, The verses were 
composed (vy. 14) by one Murari, of the 
Agigrima family, a Naiyiyika. 


The characters of the inscription are 


Dévanigari; or, to be more particular, a kind 
of Dévanigari, which appears to have been 
current in the 12th century A.D, As regards 
sculptured writing, the same alphabet has 
been employed in the Krishya-Dvirika Temple 
inscription of Gayi (Archeol. Surv. Ind. 
Vol. IT. Plate xxxrvii.) ; while, of MSS, known 
to me, that one, the writing of which most 
nearly resembles the writing of the inserip- 
tion under notice, is the Cambridge MS. 
Add. 1693, which was written in A.D. 1165. 
(Bendall, Cat, of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. 


p. 182, and Plate ii. 2, and Table of letters), 


Regarding the vowel-sigus, attention may be 
drawn to the peculiar forms of the medial 
i, u, and diphthongs; and as regards the 
consonants, [ would particularly note, that r, 
when immediately preceding another conso- 
nant, though 25 times written by the ordinary 
superscript sign, is several times represented by 












& short stroke which starts from the middle 
of the left side of the following consonant 
and points slantingly towards the top of the 
line, or by a short horizontal line drawn towards 


the left which is added below the top line and 


above the characteristic portion of the follow- 
ing consonant or group of consonants, In 
the rubbing this form of r is most clearly visi- 
ble in of@td: 1. 4, Srapgy? L 5, and atfee 
l. 5; but it can also be recognized in ‘qo 
L. 1, “arareeta? 1. 6, Seafipay? 1. 16, and ayfipaiy 
1.17. The form of r here described appears 
to be the usual one in the Krishna-Dvirika 
Temple inscription, in an inscription of Saka- 


 Satvat 1059 from the Gaya District, a robbing 


of which has been sent to me by Mr. Fleet, 
and in the Cambridge MS. mentioned above: 
and it reminds one of the way in which Fr 


Sirada alphabet. Besides, I may state that 


the group #t exceptionally is written by the 
sign for tu, in aif? 1, 15, and afyere: |. 21; 
and that the group sth, written as one would 
éxpect it to be in “gef |. 11, is represented by 
thesign for schh in “ee |. 4, expe? 1. 11, “ened 
L 18, and feqer L 14, The consonant) is always 
denoted by the sign for v; and it may perhaps 
be mentioned that the signs for tha and vé, as 
well as those for ré and initial é, may easily be 
confounded.—In respect of orthography we 
have to notice the nse of the dental for the 
palatal sibilant in “df: 1. 4, and °yefterat 1. 7, 
and that of the palatal for the dental sibilant in 


sarara | 9, grange 1. 16, and eeay’ 1. 18; 
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of the annodre, in argh 10; snl the cians | 


of saahdhi in “ge aff? 1. 5, and ayaa =H” 1. 20. 
The inscription is not dated; and, irre- 
spective of such proof as may be afforded by the 
alphabet in which it is written, there is at present 
no evidence to show with certainty when it 
was composed. It records (v. 12) the erection, 
at Gaya, of a temple dedicated to various 
local deities, the digging of the Uttaraminasa 
tank, and the establishment of a charitable hall 


by the prince (v. 10 narfndra) Yakshapdéla, | 


the son of the prince (v. 4 nripa) Vibvarfipa 
and | . of the illustrious Sidraka, of 
Gaya (v. 3). Of Yakshapila and Vidvariipa, 
nothing of any historical value is mentioned ; 
and of Bidraka, who is not actnally styled 
4 prince, it is merely stated that he had 





defeated his enemies, ‘and 
Gauda paid him homage Git for 5 eed @ vats 
According to Tirinitha’s account of the Ma- 


| gadha kings (anfe, Vol. IV. p- 366), a prince 


Yakshapala was the last of the Pala family ; 
bot, as Ais father is stated to have been 
Ramapala, the son of Hastipals, it is dif- 
ficult to believe that he is the Yakshapala of our 
inscription. I entertain a very strong suspicion 
thatthe Krishna-Dvarika Temple inscription will 
throw light on the present inscription ; foreven 
the lithograph which has been published by 
General Cunningham, shows that that inseription 


eens ee Soe woke: 


yaa as oe eat yr), —but 
sos bb hye (line. 8, Reofterriterr ), 


who may be supposed to be the Vitvarapa 
of our inscription, 


TEXT." 
OT er ears i 
larrpares mein Ferré | serargeced wareeraq o arg ll’ verse 1— 
2a segie atedhia(e sear | dinPelt weqat core dtearet qt var wat! 
pl ay 


3a osthrafaaferen sitaresar | 
wea Tyr ftp y- 





Fef: gear Prdratraty uv. 2.— 


4 Preareta.’ potrraata caraarer! sitgee: Sarre wr qin 


o a a" v. 3. 





Pete 7: aihaiees: Speecrar Wayaak of i a7- 


6 ania SRra (essary — eva(s|eotressasarerad ara uv. 4.— 


ae Frit: 


7 ergedterdtgat® at ateat ear Pierre” Regge! eet wor wert afrarearar 

8 argear ea" Fee ghteraaty i" v.5,—aedrssaa" aaa waar warareis Pert gaia Pefrat PR- 

9 arg | sata preareet: eRe raeferasMs Il v. 6 
oare- 


aT- 


— rae ware” 


10 @ Perera: anfter qargr” feritetrgiga Siteargre: 1 grater” fienfeferercer- 


ML atheist: geicar Rewit eernafted weeraqes fe" 11" v. 7.— 


sa ata 
tq 





12 


a From the robbing. ™ Metre, Aryl 


* This akshora in the rabbing looks rather Hke 5, bot 7 
ia written similarly in waa in Ll. & 


* Originally $7, but the vowel-sign of this akshera hag 


been struck oat, and the sign for the consonant altered, 
* Metre, Sibilarieite * Read 747, 


' Read "S4:. " Metre, Vasantatilakil, 

* Read “cayogegira”, ™ Originally aH. 

" Metre, SirdGlavikridita. ™ Read “qaitgat, 

© Originally “ap ff", ™ Originally giz. 

' Originally ; 

“ Metre of verses 6 and €, Vasantatilaki. | 


: Samat aterares 
13 an ". 8— ‘ipl Wepiear tested alia elie H 


Tat ca 


Part = are meee: wg g- 





" Read qeqisqeq. ™“ Perhaps originally ei”, 
“ Read waTafA, ™ Bead wate. 

™ Originally FIC, but, as it soems, altered to" STITT. 
™ The superscript r abore the second akshara is very 
indistinct ; the third akshora is 4, altered to 4. 


™ Tom very doubtfal sbost the two akaheres pat in 
brackets; the writing on the stone appears to be quite 
plain, yet ean make out, with certainty, only that tho 


upper portion of the second akshera is 9. 


" Read “waqa” 


Fesevarr, 1887.] 





14 @ | geqeat afar retraite F [eat] ar 
15 a: u™ vv. 9.— aan thee = Pee 


17 aru" v. 10,— qqeresficarafrararan sirvat @ 


separ fr- 
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savserr_ Pet GR Su Gere aes. 
16 et Tae: | rarer gloat waa (ta nth af 
ae 









18 Prawaraghs va oat ara seenfiiveare oy eft a: art Pr dra: 11 v.11 


19 aaa gy erareranry eat . 
RTE 





Tae Fat | @ ar areqitachrasst 


area” “taergreses tr- 


21 sweat aft aiteie: uv. 13.—arafenfirg Searareftanrgstes: 1 ftgatearte: 3" aRemae. 


fear v. t4.—faferarfar)™ 
TRANSLATION. 
Om! Adoration to Sarya! 


(Verse 1.)—May the San protect you !—he 
who illothinates the lotus which is the universe, 


filled with a mass of honey—the objects of sense, 


regions | 
(V. 2.)—Resplendent is (this) sacred place 
Gaya, which, in the guise of furnishing flights 


darkness, go to the abode of heaven. This 


beautiful (place) it was, the living soul of the 
whole wondrous terrestrial creation, that cansed 


the Creator to think highly of his skill, even 


after he had made the three worlds."* 


Sodraka, who, endowed with unblemishable | 


bravery, made the swarm of (Ais) enemies long 
for the forest (and) caused it to reside (theré) 


in dwellings of leaves. To him paid homage of © 
his own accord the ruler of Gaudas, almost 


Read “GWT: 
* Motre, Sirdiilavikridita., © Resd qeqqa’, 
™ Motre of verses Ll and 12, Sirddlarikridite. 
* Read “Gew. ™ Originally qaqE°, 
™ Motre of verses 15 and 14, Anushinbh. 
ia very eal] letters below the aksharas Ti(GAt of line Zl, 


equal to Indra, with, homage fit for a lord of 
men. 
(V. 4.)}—From him was born tho Prince, the 


manliness, whom Fame, Fortune, and Intelli- 
gence of their own choice took to be their one 
lord. Even now the host of enemies, hearing 
the tale of the brilliant terrible prowess of 
that (prince), in its supreme terror congra- 

(¥. 5.)—He placed the wealth of the enemy, 
which he had appropriated by the strength of 
his arm, atthe disposal of the most excellent 
twiceborn, in such a way that their young 
wives, enveloped in splendour, shone like 


Celestial damsels even on the surface of the 


earth. 

(V - 6.)—On the orb of the regions and inter. 
mediate regions, long rendered white by his 
bright fame, spreading all around, the moon, by 
day and by night, places in abundance the deer 
that forms her own dark spot, in orderto make 










(Vv. 


the Himilaya, they make it difficult for the sun 


(by them) to deviate from its course.” 


Yakshapdla, as Ajitaéatra was to Dharma, 
anabode of firmness. When, under the sway of 
the Kali-age, sacrifices had ceased to be offered, 

(V. 9.)—Considering that the god of love, 
scorched (and) deprived of his body, (Aad to 
dwell) within others,—that he had been con- 
quered by every beggar even—that his strength 
consisted in feeble women,—and that -he never 
was long steady, the Creator created him to 


be a second god of love, endowed with a | 


charming body, a conqueror of his enemies, 
strong before everything else by his mighty 
arm, (and) always steady in battle.” 


(V. 10.)—(" Compared with you, the mountain) | 


Réhana“ waa a (mere) burden to the earth; 
the tree of paradise, like unto other trees! (Com- 
pared with you), what kind of cow is the cow 


of plenty ? (Compared with you), the ocean, the | 
recipient of praise, is a (mere) ditch surrounding | 
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cansed to be built in every direction shine even — 
now, eclipsing the splendoar of the cold-rayed | 
(moon), (and) decorating the earth; by their 
tops, which on account of the height of the idols 
(in them) are uplifted in rivalry of the peaks of 
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the earth !""—songs such as these, addreased to 
the donors of old, used to resound in the world, 
when this lord of men incessantly was gladden- 
desited (dy them). 

pleased by (his) unswerving devotion, had been 
rendered fond of (dwelling within) the small 





| but of the lotus of his heart, Fortune,—(ever) 
(V. 8.)—To him then.was born a beloved son, _ 


growing with the virtuous (prince who was) 
worthy of her, though she was day by day 
bestowed (fy him) on supplicanta,—playfally 
resorted with eagerness to him, knowing him 
to be the dear habitation of her own lord." 

(V. 12.)—This wise (prince) caused to be 
built a temple of the inhabitants of heaven 
Vijayiditya, and of the god Eédira ; he likewise 
Lad the famons Uttaraminasa™ (tank) dog, 
and (established) a hall of charity, to last for 
ever, 
(V. 13.)—As long as the sun and the moon,— 
durea),—eo long may the fame of the illustrious 
Yakshapala be resplendent on the earth | 

(V. 14.)—The illastrioas Murfri, the best 
of the twice-born, prominent among the stu- 
dents of the Nyiiya-philosophy (and) born in the 
Agigrima family, has composed this eulogy. 

Written it was (by...- rey 





WHY THE FISH TALKED. 
A Kasmwirer Storr. 
BY THE REV. J. HINTON ENOWLES, F.E.G.3., M.B.AS., ac. 


As a certain fisherwoman passed by a 


palace crying her fish, the queen appeared at 
one of the windows, and beckoned her to come 


near and show what she had. At that moment | 


a very big fish jumped about in the bottom of 
the basket. 





Is S477, the secondary suffix ia superfluous, just aa 
in @eqatay is v.4.above; ins similar manner the word 
WTT is in later Sanskrit edded to abstract nouns; sec 
wy note on Patichatantra, I. p. 23, 13, 

* ‘The words which I have rendered by “ conquered by 
every beggar” may also be translated by “ conquered by 
Sarva (or Sarva, i. #. Siva), who subsists on alms ;" for 
tho opithet | plied here to Siva compere e.g. Bhartrihari, 
Witidtaks, Bo Ed., 95. 


“ This mountain, the Adam's peak in Ceylon, is often | 





‘Ts ita male; ora female?” enquired the 
queen; “ I wish to purchase a female fiah.” 

On hearing this, the fish langhed aloud. 

“Tt's a male,” replied the fisherwoman, and 
proceeded on her rounds. 

The queen returned to her room in a great 





raised for the precious stones which it is supposed to 
contain. the quotations in B. and B.‘s Diction- 


ary #. e. TET, and e. g- Damayanifkathd, p. 4, |. 5 and p. 


259, L. 14; Srthanfhachorita, TV. 11. 
«The lord or husband of Fortune is Vishou. For 


FATT compare &. ¢ Milaiimidhags, Bo. Ed., p. 157; 
| and for 


HzCh Damayantilethd, p. 176, 118. a7eq- 
firenitatscar afte: is simply equivalent to 4fHt- 
“ See ante, Vol. X. p. dil, note. 
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wentn r, 
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Presently they sealed caiak a field of 


the king noticed that something had disturbed | corn, ready for the sickle, and looking like a 


““ Are yon indisposed ?" he said. 


“No, but lam very mach annoyed at the 
strange behaviour of u fish. A woman brought | 
me one to-day ; and on my enquiring whether 
it was a male or female, the fish laughed most | 
| atabig village, where the young man gave 


radely,”’ 7 
_“Afish langh ? impossipie! You must be 
I; at ra 


“Tam nota fool. Ispesk of what I have 
seen with my own eyes and have heard with 
my own care." 

“Passing strange! Be itso. I will enquire 
concerning it.” 


On the morrow the king repeated to his wazir 


what his wife had told him, and bade him in- 


vestigate the matter, and be ready with « satis- | 
factory answer within siz months, on pain of 


death. The wdsir promised to do his best, 
though he felt almost certain of failnore. For 
five months he laboured indefatigably to find a 


reason for the laughter of the fish, He sought 


everywhere and from everyone. The wise 
und learned, and they who were skilled in 


magic and in all manner of trickery, were con- 


sulted. Nobody, however, conld explain the 
matter; and so he returned broken-hearted to 
hia house, and began to arrange his affairs in 
Prospect of certain death: for he had had 
sufficient experience of the king to know that 
His Majesty would not go back from his threat. 
Amongst other things he advised his son to 
travel for 4 time, until the king's anger should 
have somewhat cooled. 


The young fellow, who was both clever and | 


handsome, started of withersoever qiemat (fate) 
might lead him. He had been gone some days, 
when he fellin with an old farmer, who also 


Was on a jonrney to a certain village. Finding | 
| water, and the water, land: and be Speaking of 


the old man very pleasant, he asked him if he 
might secompany him, professing to be on 
& visit to the same place. The old. farmer 
agreed, and they walked along together, The 
day wag hot and the way was long and 
Wary. 

_“ Don't you think it would be plessanter if 
you and [ sometimes gave one another a lift ?"’ 
suid the youth. 


“ Whats fool the man is!” thought the old 


farmer. 








sea of gold as it waved to and fro in the 
breeze, 


“ Is this eaten or not ?" said the young man, 

Not understanding his meaning the old man 
replied, “T don't know." 

After a little while the two travellers arrived 


his companion a clasp-knife and said— 
“Take this, friend, aud get two horses with 


it; but mind and bring it back, for it is very 


precious,” 

The old man, looking half-amnsed and half- 
angry, pushed back the knife, mattering some- 
thing to the effect that his friend was either 
deluded, orelse trying to play the fool with 
him. The young man pretended not to notice 
his reply; and remained almost silent till they 
reached the city, a short distance outside which 
was the old farmer's house. They walked about 
the bdézer, and went to the mosque, but nobody 
saluted them, or invited them to como in and 
reat, 

“What a large cemetery!" exclaimed the 


young man, 


“What does the man meas ?" thought the 
old farmer, ‘calling this largely popalated city 
a cemetery!" 

On leaving the city, their way led through 
A cemetery, where uw few people were praying 
beside a grave and distributing chupdiiy and 
bulichds (cakes) to passers-by, in the name of 
their beloved dead. They beekoued to the two 


travellers and gave them ag much as they 
could eat, 


“What a eplendid city this ia!" said tho 
young man. ; 

“Now the man must surely be demented, *" 
thourht the old farmer. “L.wonder what be 
will do next! He will be calling the land 


light where there is darkness, and of darkness 
when it is light." However, be kept his 
thoughts to himself. 

Presently they had to wade through a» 
stream thot ran along tho edge of the come. 
tery. The water was rather deep, so the old 
farmer took off his shoes and pdijdmas 
and crossed over; but the young man waded 
through it with his shoes and pdijdmas on. 

“Well! Dnsever did see such a perfect foal,” 
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Tick io word wud iucdied I neid the old dau 


to himself. 


However, be liked the fellow; and, thinking | 


| 


that he would amuse his wife and daughter he 
invited him to come and stay at his lwuse, as 
long as be hod occasion to remain in the village, 

“Thank you very much,” the younz mun 
replied, “ but let me first enquire, if you pirate, 
whether the beam of your house is strong.” 

The old farmer left him, in despair, and 
entered) his house langhing, 

“There isa man in yonder field,” he sand, 
after returning their greetings. “He has come 


| 
} 
| 


=a es coe 


the greater part of the way with me, and [ 


wanted him to put op here as lone as he had 
to stay iu thiavillage. Dut the fellow om soeh 
a fool, that [ cannot make anything out of 
him. He wanta to know tf tlw boum of this 
honse is all right." The man niust bo mad.” 
And saying this he barst into a fit of laughter. 

“Father,” said the farmer's danghter, who 
Wasa very sharp and wise girl, “this man, 
whosoever he ia, is no fool, ax you deom him. 
He only wishes to know if you can ullurd to 
entertain him.” 

«Oh, of course!" replied the farmer; “* Dsee; 
Weil, perhaps you can help ine to solve some 
of his other mysterics, While we were walk- 
ing together, he asked whether he should carry 


mo, of TI should earey him; as he thonght | 


that would Ina ploasaater mode of proceeding.” 

“Most sssored|y," suid) the girl. 
meant that one of you shoukl tell a story to 
begeuile the time.” 


“Oh, yest well, we were passing through | 


a cort-lield; when he asked me whethor it was 
eaten or not.” 

* And didn’t you know the meaning of this, 
father? He simply wished to know if the 
man was in debt or not; because, if the owner 
of the field was in debt, then the produce of 
the field wos as good as eaten to him ; that is, 
it would have to go to his creditors." 

“ Yos, yes, yes; of course! Then, on enter- 
ing a certain village, he bade me take his 


clasp-knife and get two horses with it, and 


bri ng back the knife again to him.” 


“Are nob two stont sticks as good as two) 


horses for helping ong along on the road ? He 


i rim bart chhe yih dar F—** in (your) beam strong!’ 
—aa Khemiri saving, moaning, can you entertain me 
well? can you make ma sounfertabie® —Euanisg along 
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only asked you ib cabin, coaplacel wlichannl 
be careful not to lose his knife.” 


“Tl sec!’ said the farmer. “While we 


went walking over the city, we did not see 


anyboty that we knew, and not a soul gave 
uso scrap of anything to eat, till weowere 
passing the cemetery; bat there some people 
ealled to os and put into our hands some 
chupdtte and Avfichas. So my companion called 
the city a cometery, and the cemetery, a city.” 

‘* This, also, is to be understood, father, if 
ene thinks of the city o# the place where 
everything is to be obtained, nud of inhospit- 
shle people os worse than the dead. The city, 
thoogh crowded with people, wusns if dead, as 
furas you were concerned; while in the ceme- 
tery, which is crowded with the dead, you 
were saluted by kind friends and prov 
with bread,” 

“True, true,” said tho ostonished farmer. 
*Then just now, whon we were crossing the 
stream, he waded it without taking off | 
shoes andl pillar.” 

“T admire hia wisdom," replied the i 
“T have often thought how = people were 
to venture into that awiftly-t stream and. 
over these sharp stones with bere feet. The 
slightest stumble, and they would foll, and he 





| wetted from head to foot. This friend of yours 


is © most wise man. I shonld like to eee him 


and speak to him.” 
“He | 


“Very well,” said the farmer; “I will go 
and Gnd him, and bring him im.” 

“Tell him, father, that our beams are strong 
enough, and then be will come in. I'll send on 
nhead a present to the man, to shew him that 


| we can afford to have him for our gaest.” 


Accordingly sho called a servant and sent 
him to the young man with a present of a 


basin of ghi, twelve chupatis, and » jar of milk, 
and the following message :—‘O friend! the 


moon is full; twelve months make a year; and 
the sen 1 overflowing with water.’ Half-way, 
the bearer of this present and message met his 
little son, who, seeing what was in the basket, 
begged his father to give him somo of the food. 
His father stupidly complied; and presently he 
saw the young man and gave him the rest of 
the present, and the message. 
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“Give your mistress, my sels," he replied, The following day he hastened back to his 
“aod tell her that the moon is now ; andithatI | own country, taking with him the farmer's 
can only find eleven months in the year, and | danghter. Immediately on arrival, he ran to 
the sea is by no micans fall.” | the palace, and informed his father of what he 

Not understanding tho meaning of these | lind heard, The poor wozir, now almost deni 
words, the servant repeated thom word for | from the expectation of death, was at once 
word, a3 he had heard them, to his mistress; | carried to the king, to whom he repeated the 
and thus his theft was discovered, and ‘he was | news that his «on had just hroneht, 
severely punished, After a little. while, the “Never !"" suid the king. 
young man appearod with the old farmer, “Ent it mast be so, your Majesty,” roplied 
Great attention was shown lo him, and he was the wesir; “and in onder ta prove the truth of 
treated In every way as if he was the son of 1 what I have heard, I pray yon to call together 
great man, although his humble host knew | all the female attendants in your palace, and 
nothing of his origin. At length he told them | order them to jump over n pit, which mnst be 
everything -—abont the langhing of the fish, dug. The man will at once betray his sex in 




















~ . bis-father’s threatened execution, and his own | the trin].” 


hanishment,—and asked their advice as to what | The king had the pit dug, and commanded 
he shonld do. | all the female servants belonging to the palnce 
“The laughing of tho fish,” said the girl, | to try tojump it. Allof them tried, but only 
“which seems to have been the cause of all | ono amceceded, That one was found to bo a 
this trouble, indicates that there is n man in man !! 
the palace, of whom the king is not aware,” Thus was the queen satistied, and the fuith- 
“doy, Joy,” exclaimed the twaztr's gon, | fal old teasir saved ! 
“There is yet time for me to retarn and save | Afterwards, os soon as arrangements could be 
my father from an ignominioas and nnjast | made, the teazir's son married the old farmer's 
death,” daughter ;* and a most happy marriage it was ! 
ee ee, 
AN ENGLISH-GIPSY INDEX, 
COMPILED BY MES, GRIERSON; WITH AN INTEODUCTORY NOTE BY @G. A. GRIERSON, B.C.8. 
(Concluded from p. 35.) 
Tix,—Arkichi, archichi, artichi, kalii, kastiri, Toracco-prres, he who makes or bells, — Cla pmi - 







(Tch.); ghala, gh'eili, (As. Teh.); archi- | kore, {Tch.) 
eli, (M. 7) Toracco-rovcn,—Turéskeri kisi, (Tch.);  t'ist, 
Tinocr,—Potan, ( Eng.) kisd, (M.) 


Tisken,—Petnl-mengro, (Eng.) 

Tixt,—Tawno, tawnio, tikno, beti, (Eng.); chinore 
(Span. Gip.) ; cBaunord, (Af 

Tinrp,—Kinyo, (Eng: }; khind, kind, (Tch.); quifian, 
(Span. Gip.}; trudiml, (A0.); khino, , 
(ME. 7) 

Tmep, to be,—Khiniortra, chiniovira, (Tech. ; 
chinioviva, | Pep, M.) 

To,—Te, kato, (Emg.); kado, (Hun. Gip.); In, (M.); 
ki, (M. 7); ti, mz, (M. 8) 

ToaD,—Marokka, | M. 8) 

Toracco,—Tuy, (Eng); titos, tutini, tuy, (Teh.); | 


| To-pay,—Avdivés, (Teh); ejé, ajé, (As. Tch.}; 
| ndés, (M.); avdivés, apdivéa (Psp. M.) 
Tosetirn,—Kettany, (Eng.); eketand, ketand, 
ikuteni, kitani,(Tch. }; yek shin, (As. Tels); 
i eketand, (Psp, M.) 
Tottcare,—Pandlo-men gro, (Eng) 
Tomm,—Merméri, mremiri, (Pap. M.) 
To-Monnow,—Tasarla, tasorlo, kullike, kollike, 
(Eng); takhifira, takhara, yavine, (Teh); 
tche, tebdra,(M_);takhyira,(M. 8, Pep. (M.) 
Toxes,—Klishta, kailavi, silivi, silii, cilti, mash’, 
paravdi, (Tch.); ksilavi, (M. 7); keillabi, 





drab, dryab, thualiti, (M.} ksillvi, (Psp. M,) 
Tosacco-rire,—Chupnt, (Tch., M. 4); ehukni, | Toxeur,—Jib, (Eng.); chip, chih, jib, (Teh; Jih, 

(Psp. MM.) (As. Teh.); shib, (Aft: ehih, iMate hip, 
Topacco-rirk-TUBr,—Ran, (if) (Psp. M) 








= 











——— ee 





———ae 


ef. the Introloetion ae Sidetaenplrave, P- cexi. ; 


I cerning Vararichi: also the chapter on ' Comparat re 
also the Aa/Agguriteloara in all the details given con- ot = in 


Folklore,” p. 41 of Vol. IL. of The Crlenialcal, 





Too, As ras 
Fetentis 10 danior, (Eng); dant, (Teh.); 
rect (as Tch.}; dand, (M., 


Tov,—Virvu, Ben, iM.) | 

Tor-xxot,—Pirén, pirdni, (Tch.) | 

TorMENT, to,—Munchiiva, suchwiva, suchisarava, 
AL) 

Tons. to be,— Parivghioviea, périovilva, (Tch.) 


JorcnH, oe eb pipiiva, pipisariva, | 


MM) 

Tow,_Krokidi, {(Teh.); baci, (a0) 

Towanne,— Ke, te,(Tch.} ; karing, karin, (M.) 

Towr1,—Mesili, (Teh.) 

Towen,— Minéatire, (M.) 

Tows,—Gar, (Eng.); porardi, (Tch.); vier, (As. 
Teh.}; fro, foru, (pl) forushéy, (AL); 
foros, (M. 7); potin, (M. 6) 

Trace,—Urmé, dria, (M.) 

Tract, to,—Slomiiva, alumiva, (Eng) 

Tnack, to,—Slomiva, slumdiva, (Eng.) 

Taamr,—Tororo, (Eng-) | 

Taampon,—Pirdo, (fem.) pirdic, (pl) pire, pir. 
gueros, (Eng) 

Teaver, to,—Tradaiva, (41.) 

Tnxer,—Rak, ruokh, (Eng); rokh, (Hon. Gip.); 
karajil, (Teh.); livre, lépre, (As. Teh.); 
kopdich, kopéechi, kopach), (M.); lit"hi, rak 
(M. Bi; ruk, Pap. M. ) 

Tare, rnetr,—Porikin, ruk, (dim) rukord, Fob.) 


Tree, Frerr, of or belonging to,— ro, 
(Tch.} 

TREMBLE, to,—Lisdrava, (Teh.); izdriva, (M0.)5 
lisdriva, (M. §) 


Trewnusa, to be,—Lisdrinioviva, kiighiovira, | 


keldovilva, (Teh.! 
Taewaiixe,—Liedmibé, (Teh) 
Turse, of hair,—Churn, chunr, (Teh. M. 7) 
Tarmuts,—Biry, (AL.) 
TrivetT,—Pirals, (Tech.) 
Taor,—Dnyéastru, (M.) 
Taovsie,—kKurepen, (Eng.) 

Trover,—Belini, kopina, (Tch,); balayi, (M.); 
belani, (M. 7); koeplina, (Psp. MM.) 
Teovens, he who makes or sells,—Kopanéngoro, 

(Teh.) 
Taovsens,— Rokunyes, (Eng.); roklia, (Hun. Gip.) 
Tave.—Tacho, (Eng.); chachuni, chachrpand, 
(Teh.); (adv.) chechés, (M5 chacho, (M. 7) 
Treumret,—Buchim, (pl) trimbice, (M.) 
Tavss, of the vine-—Manukli, (Tch.); mannkli, 
mamikli, (Psp. M.} 
Taunk,—Lada, (M.} 
TRUNK | of the body), — Trnpoa, iM. §) 
Tatru,—Chachipe, (Tel., Pap. al) 
Tueust,—Parriken, (Eng.-} 
Tavstzy,—Pizarris, pizaurus, (Eng. 


| UNDERSTAND, 


Tn Sea TOR (Eng.) 

Tay, to,—Probtlusariva, | M.) 

Tvne,—Duesd, (Toh.) 

Tene, (of a pair of hellows’,—Pargheris, (Tch.) 

Turepay,—Dnuito divvus, (Eng.); mare, (M.) 

Trnr,—Tifa, (M.) 

Tcxpas,—Chalmira, (M.) 

TvEx,—Khorakhai, (fom.) khoraknt, (‘teh., Psp. 
M.)+ térkn, (M.); khorakhay, (M. 7) 

Tunkisu,—Khorakhand, khorakliskoro, (Tch.); 


turchicéleo, ( Af.) 

TrcnEeer,—Eirkos, misirka, (Tch.) 

Tuns, to,—(act.) Band’ariva, (neut.) vértisard’o- 
viva, (act.) @mvertiiva, (M.) 


‘Tums BACK, to,—Tidiva, (M.) 


Tcny xounp, to,—Boldiva, (M.); holaviva,(M. 7) 

TcastP.—Pahamengm, kanifi, kanaph, {| Eng.) 

Tusaspiee,—Stiggar, { Eng.) 

TURSNPIKE-nOAD,—Stiggur-mengr, (Eng.) 

TweLve,—Deah ta dui, (Eng.}; deah-u-dii, (Teh. 
deah-i-dii, Pap. M.) 

Twenry,—Bis, (Eng); tush, besh, (Th); bish, 
(M.. M. 7) 

Twicz,—Dirar, (M.) 

Twtert, to,—Bildava, pakiariva, (Teh) 

Twrerep,—Pakiarda, (Tech. } 

Two,—Dnui, {Eng., Tch., Pap. M.} F dot, duy, (AL) 4 


U. 
Upnen,—Perna, (Tch.} 
Uatr,—Nasukir,Teh. Pep. M.); bi-suleir, (Teb.) 
Uwnarita—Mash, (Eng.); kiolghelik, (As. Tch.) 
Unciz,—Koko, kekodus, (Eng.); kako, kakijalc, 
tatha, (Teb.}; khold, (As. Teh); bok, (30, 
M. 7) 
Uxcreasx to rat,—Mokkads, (Eng-) 
Uspen,—Tult, tuley, (Eng); tala, tala, tal, (40-) 


Usper, from,—Telil, teld, tell, tli, (30); tele 


(A. &) 
to,—Aghahovira, 
(Teh.); akhaliva, (M. 7) 


akhihioviva, 


 Uspenstaxn, to cause to,—Aghdlia keriva, (Tch. } 


Uspenstaxpixc,—Godl, | M., M. 7) 
Usxpoxt,—Bikunyie, (Eng.) 


| Usrortunxate,—Bahtali, (Psp. M.) 


Us Loose, to,—Puteniva, (M.) 
Usprryixc,—Bi-bukéngoro, (Teh.} 


Usscnew, to,— Deshruluisaniva, vit a] 
Unriheay 3 jin, chi, chin, (Tch.); zhi, (M.) 


Usrwisr, jae eatin oR, buvira, (Tch. M. 7) 
Ur,—Apré, (Eug.}; tucho, uché, (Tech. ; opré, upré, 
(A1.); oprd, (Teb., Pep. M.) 


Urrrca,—Praio, | Eng. ' 


| Cpox,—Opral, opré. oprey, |Eng.); opré, (Tech.) 
| Urairr,—Dikind, dikike, 


(Teh) 






Unixa1,—Valiaro, (Tch.) 

Usine,—Mutra, (Eng); mutér, (Tch., Psp. M., 
M. 8); amiér, (As. Teh.) 

Uatse, to void,—Mutriva, (Eng., Teh., Pap. M.) 

Usixe, voiding (act of),—Muteribé, (Tch.), 

Use, to,—Folosisariva, (M \ 


Vi 
Vacanorp,—Usbdk, (Tch.) 
Vars, in,—Yivé, yive, (M.) 
Vatu, to,—Shicuiiva, (Mf ) 
Vauwex,—Néi, (As. Tch.); khar, (Mf) 
Varoun,—Pakhn, (M.) 
Vat,—Bit'a, duruli, (Af. M. ri) 
Vacur (of baked earth),—Imbrini, inbrili, (Tch.) 
VeceTante,—Shakh, (M.); drab, (M. 7) 
Venicie,—Amiikgi, (Teh.}; kangri, (As. Tch.) 
Vers,—Zila, (Tch,) | 
Veny,—Bute, (Eng.); pre, zorés, xdria, (Mf) 
Veay Beavrirut,—PFrekrisna, (aC) 
Very wrrrie,—Khanroricha, (Tch.) 
VERY WELL,—Misto dusta, (Eng.) 
Vexatrox,—Chuda, (M.) 
Vrorvacs,—Habben, (Eng.) 


Vutaae,—Gav, (Eng.,.Teh., Psp, M., M. 7); di, 


(As. Teh.) ; gai, {M.) 
Vintagens,—Gavudnd, (Toh.) 
VINE, VINEYARD,—Rea, (dim) rezorg, (Tch., 
Psp, M.) : | 
Visrenaxcu,—Klimat'icha, (Tch.) 
Vixepnessia,—Resingoro, (Teh.) 
VinrGan,—Chit, chute, (Eng,}; shut, shutlai, 
(Tch.); shut, ( Pep. M., M. 8) 
Viotrn,—Chiitarn, (4) 
Virer,—Sappni, (Tch.) 
Vinago,—Grasni, grasnakknr, (Eng) 
Vircix,—Gueri, (Eng.) 
VinoixtTy,—Pachi, (Span. Gip.) 
Viscrna,— Buk, (dim,} bukord, (Tech. 
Viscena, of or belonging to,—Bukéskoro, (Tch.) 
Visrsze, to become,—Dikyoviva, (MT) 
Vis-a4-¥1s,— Mami, (Teh) 
Vorce,—Glas, gidsn, (M.) 


Vourr, to,—Chattiva, (Tch.); shadAva, (M.); cha- 


tira, (M. 7); chartiva, chattira, (Pap. MM.) 
Vomiti~G,—Chattipé, (Tch.); chartimpé, chat. 
timpé, (Pap. M.) 
Vow,—Jam, (Tch.) 
Veurune,—Hiltarn, (Mf) 
w 
Wacen,—Basi, (Tch.); riméashien, (M.) 
Waaeox,-—Vordin, bordin, ordin, (Tch.); badka, 
vordén, (dim.) vurdonuord, (M.); yordon, 
(M. 8) 
Wasstooat,—Bengré, (Eng); blani, (Span. Gip) 
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| Warr, to,—Arakaviva, ujakeriva, (Teh.); ashiiva, 


athakariva, beahiiva, (M.); ujava, (M. & 

Wax, to,—Jaliva, piriva, (Eng.); pirdya, (Tcb.); 
usht'ariva, (M.) 

Wat, o,—Piribé, (Tch.); preumblare, spaciru, 
spaciri, spacir, spremblire, (M.) 

WAL, to canse to,—Piraviiva, (Tch.) 

| Watt,—Prispa, parite, partte, parct"s, 23du, (Mf) 

Wan,—Chingaripen, (Eng:); batallyé, bataliye 
bataliya, bétéltya, (M.) 

Wanes,—Mirfa, (M.) 


| S fame (Eng., Tch., Psp. M.); taid, (M., 
f. 8) 


Wanu, to be,— t'ovdiva, (M.) 


| Wangayr, a,—Godli, (Eng.) 


Wasperr, to,—Vandrnidva, vandruisanira, iM 

Wasprara,—Vandrivniko, (M.) 

Wangior,—Ching: ruc (Eng.); voyniko, reay- 
nikn, (M.) 





‘Want,—-Négn, (M.) 


Wasn, to,—Tovira, (Eng.. Tch., Psp. M.):; 
thoviva, khariiva, (M., M. 8) 

WaAsH, to camse to,~—Tovaviiva, (Teli.) 

Wasnen, to be,—Tovghiovava, (Teh); khalad’. 
oviva, (M.) 

Washixe,—Toibd, (Teh.) 

Waseixa Dav,—Toving dirrns, (Eng ) 

Wash-tasD basin,—Lekin, lidinos, lokini, (Teh.) 


Warcu, to—Chokiya, (Eng.); péshtiiva, ptshtr. 


sariva, poxidva, pizisariva, (AQ) 

Watcumanx,—Chok-engro, \Eng.) 

Watrr,—Pini, pawni, (Eng.); pani, (dim.) pancuri, 
pai, (Tch.); bani, (As. Teh.); pai, (M3; 
pani, (M. 8, Psp, M.) 

Waren, to,— Pani diva, (Teh., Pap. M.) 


Water-carss—Panishey shok, (Eng.) 
/ATERMAN,—Pani-mengro, (Eng.\ 


WATER-MELON,—Karpitri, kherbuzd, {Teh.); khar- 


bize, kharbuzi, (As, Tech.) 
Warteny,—Pawnugo, (Eng-); panial), paniéskoro, 
(Teh.) 
Warten, to make,—Panj kerdva, thorardva, 
Wax,—Mom, (Tch., M. 8); mum, (Mf.) 
Wax-taren,—Momell, mumeli, (Teh); mune, 
(ML) 
Wax,—Drum, kiile, (M.); drom, (M. 7) 
We,—Men, (Eng.); amén, (Teh.}; emi, (As. Teh): 
amd, (M.); amen, (M. 7) 
Wr ane,—Simen, (Eng.) 
We, and,—Améya, (Tch.) 


(Tah oF | 


| Weak,—Slibo, nasfald, - 0) 


WEAVING, course,—Cilu, : MW.) 
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WEAR CLOTHES, ie oryiva, urydiva, 
(Tch.); uriiva, (M. 5) 

Wepprxe,—Binr, (Tch.) ; abéi, kununiya, kanuni- 
ye, ninta, (M.) 

Weosrspat,—Tetrid’, tetriid’, (41) 

WeporxG-cuest,—Nuntash, (4M.) 

Wepors,—Eéne, (M.) 

Werev,—Bur, (M.) 


WEED, an wh preshiiva, preshisariiva, | 
rae ay a | Wow rr ?—Se se, (Eng.) 


Wrow,—Chollo, (Eng.}; bur, (Tch.); saori, saiird, 


(M. 
W wens krikey, 
kurkey, kurko, (Eng:) 
Weer, to,—Rovava, (Eng); roviiva, ruvéva, (Teh_); 
rovem, (1 weep) (Tch. Tok}; cdpiiva, 
roviva, (M.}; roviiva, (M. &, Pap. M.) 
Wricn, to—Kéntériiva, (M.) | 
Wericut,—Paribé, (Tch.); varia, (Pap. M.) | 
Weut, (ad.}—Misto, mistos, (Eng-); lachéa, (Tech. 
Pep. M.) 
Weu., to make,—Katriva misto, (Eng.) 
Wet, a,—Khaning, khanink, khaink,(Toh. + Pap. M. mu 
Wet, of or belonging to,—Khaningikoro, (Tch.) 
Westwaap,—Penchya, pechia, pethoi, (As. Tob.) 
Wer,—Kindo, (Eng:); shuslé, (Teb.); tunde, (As. 
Tch.}; sapano, shuslo, tindo, (M.8) 
Wer, to,—Shuslidrava, shoslerdrn, (Tch.); thind’a- 
niva, (41) 
Wer, to be,—Shislioviva, (Tch.) 
Wuart,—So, (Eng., Psp. M.j; kava, savd, so, 
(Tch,); sav, so, aod, (M.); 80 
Wat For ?—f oskey, (Eng.) 
Wuart xixp or ?—Che, (M) 
Waris it }—So, ai, (Eng-) 
Wueat,—Giv, (Eog.); ghiv, iv, (Teh); dua, (eM) 
Wuee.,—Per, asin, (Tob.); raita, rita, (M.); asd, 
(Pep. M.} 
W aeitr,—Rukond, (Tch., Psp. M.) 
Wuex,—Kinna, (Tch., Psp. M.); kina, kand, (M.) , 
kana, (M. 7) 
Waexce,—Katar, (Teb., Pep. M.); katir, kathdir, 
M.) 
Wanene,—Kab kai Bg); kiirin, yarn M. 
katar, kia, (MI.7) 
Wuraeroar,—Soskey, (Eng) 
Wuer, to,—Astariva, (Tch.) 
Wuetren, to be,—AstArghioviva, (Tch.) 
WaicH,—Savo, #0, (Eng.) 
Wurst, to,—Cépiiva, (M.) 
Wurr,—Chokni, chukni, (Eng.); chokano, (a staff) 
(Hun. Gip.); hardmniké, harimniku, | 31.) 
WmP-naxp,—Chukni-wast, Eng.) 
Warstir,—Shon, (Teh., M. 8); shol,(M.) 
Wuistie, to,—Shuyerisariva, (M.) 
Writr,—Parmo, pauno, (Eng-); 





pia (Tech); 


buniiri, peniiri, parnd, (As. Teh.); porno, | Wie 


(\Al., M. 8, Pep. MM.) 





krikauros, — kriikos, | 


Wickepsess,—Wafodu-pen, (Eng); 





Boa craps 1ss7. 


Ware, speckled with —Bryhew, (M. » 
Wurrean,—Parmedér, (Teh.) 
Warr, to become,—Parniorira, (Tch.) 
Wurms, to, —Parninréva, (Tch.) 











Warexess,—Parnipe, (Tch.) 


Warrisa,—Parnori, (Tch.) 
Wurrher,—Kay, (M.) 


Wuo,—Savo, koin, (Eng.}; kon, savé, (Teh., M-); 


saiiro, sord, se, Intregu, (M.); bur, (M. 7) 


) War,—So, sdstar, (Toh.) ; sdake, (Pop, MM.) 
Wickep,—Wafodu, wafudo, (Eng.); gorkd, chun- 


gala, j wungald, (Teh.); kharibt, 
(As. eh) nasil, (ML) 


(Tch.); nasulimas, nasulipi, | M.) 


Winow,—Pivli, pivley-gueri, (Eng.); pivit, (Tel. 


Pap. M.j; phiull, (M.) 


“Winow LADY,—Pivley-raunie, (Eng.) 
| Wimow, to become a, or widower,—Pivliovira, 


(Teh.) | 
Wiwowen,—Fivlo, pivley-gucro, (Eng.); pivli, 


(Teh.); phivio, (M. 8) 


Witt,— Voya, voye, jAl.) 
Wire,—Juva, jutali, mannshi, (Eng); romnt, 


(Teh., Pep. M.); romani, gaxhi, (M.) 


Wirn, brother of a,—Salo, (Teh, M.8., Pep. M.) 
“Wirt, sister of a,—Sall, (Psp. M., Teh-) 
Win,—Sclbditiko, (M.) 
Wiuwenstss,—Zipuata, (M.) 


Wixp,—Bavol, beval, (Eng); dikhos, dnkhi, 
palvél, balvil, (Teh); wii, (As. Tch.'; 
balval, (M., M- 7); palval, (Pep. M1) 

Wixpvow.—Dicking hev, (Eng.) vudir, dar, dal, 
(Tech) ferydsta, (dim) ferestdyka, (If) 

Wixpow-o1ase,—Stécla, (Teh) 

Wixpr,—Barano, (Eng); palralinghere, (Tech.) 


Wixe,—Mol, mul, (Eng.); mol, (dim) molovri, 


(Teh.) ; oul, (M.); mol, (M. 8., Pap. M.) 
Wixe, who makes or sella,—Moliikoro, molien- 
gore, (Teh. 
Wixe,—Pak, (Teh., Psp. M1); plak, (Mf, M. 8) 
Wissow, to,—Punira, (Tech.) 
Wisxwowen, to be,—Pirghiovira,, (Teh) 
Wistrn,—Wen, ; (Eng.}; rent, vend, (Tch.); ivend, 
(Al., M. 7); vent, (Pap. M.) 
Wixtny,—Ventéskoro, (Tech } 
Wire, to,—RKosiva, (M.); khowiva, (M. 7); eff. 
CLEAN, to. 
Wispom,—Jimepen, (Eng.) 
Wisk MAX, a,—Jinncy-mengro, (Eng) 
Wisk, sayings of the,—Jinney-mengreskey-rokra- 
penes, (Eng) 
i, to—hamira, (Eng, Pep. MM. M. 7; 
kamdiva, mangava, (Tch., M) 


Fesevarr, 1887.) 





Wrra,—Sar, (Eng:); ku, pe, (M.) 
Wire caitp,—Shuvali, (Eng.) 


WITHDRAWS, to ba Didriovh ra, durinioviva, 


(eh) 
Witltpiawe y—~Dirghe, dur, (Teh.) 


Wrru:s,—Inna, inner, (Eng.) ; enré, (Span. Gip.); | 


gets 3 ané, fndé, (Teh.); undrd, (Pep. 
Wirmis, from,—Andrl, (Tch.); andrdl, (M.) 
Wirmn, of or belonging to,—Andralund, (Tch.) 
Wirnovur,—Avri, (Tch.); bahiira, (As. Teh); 
avri, avryil, (M.); (wine) bi, (Eng., Teh, 
Pap. M., M. 7.) 
Wrraovt, of or belonging to,—Avrutnd, (Tch.} 
Witness, to bear,—Adeveriiva, sdoverisariva, 
(M.) 
Wreanp,—Chorahano, chohawno, (Eng.) 
Wor !—Vay, (M.) 
Woe ts we !—Tngnis amande, (Eng.) 
ro ee ae ru, ru, (M.); ruv, (M8, 


Womax,—Menushi, mort, juwa, juvali, (Eng.); 
| manushnal, romni (dim.) romnort, (Tch.): 
romni, gazh!, zavll, xhult, (M.); juvel, 
(M. 7) 
Womax o¥ Low conprrioy,—Zhu 





Womas, outrageous,—Gragni, eascerat foams | 


Woma,—Odhi, od’i, (M.) 

Wowpen, to,—Miriiva, (M.) 

Woo, Wer Cees logodisarava, mangiiva, 
M) 

Woop,—Kasht, kash, (Tch., Pap. M.,}; gashd, (As. 
Teh.) ; knsbt, (M., M. 7) 

Woon, a,—Wesh, (Eng); vesh, (Tch.) ; dumbriva, 
vosh, viehu, viah, worah, (M.); veal, 
(Mt. &) 

Wooves,—Eoshtno,; (Eng.); kashtunand, (Tch,)}; 
kushtund, | M.) 

Woonnas,—Weahangro, (Eng.); 
(Teh,) 

Wooprrcgan,—Griure, griuri, (M.) 

Woop, te become hurd like,—Kashtioviva, iTch.} 


kushitdskora, 


Woot »—Posum, poshdm, (Teb.}; peahim, (As.Teh.); | 


poshiu, (M..M. 6}; posdu, (Psp. 3.) 
Woo1, cloth of sheep—Thalik, (M. 8) 
Woo..cex,—Talleno, |Eng.); posomikoro, (Teh) 
Wooity,—Poshomals, (Teh.) 
Wonp,—Lav, (pl) lavior, (Eng.); lay, vrakeribé, 


(Teb.); alin, horba,(M.; lav, (M. 8, Pap. M.} 


Wonk,—Kairipen, buché, butai, baty, bity, (Eng: 
but!, butt, bhuti,ahdsétoare, (M.); brats, 
af. 7) 


Winds, Choviheni, .chowiin, churvenhan, 
ne aes (Teh.); chokhaf, 








Woatp,—Tem, (Tch.); lame, (M,); ; aveto, (M. 8) 

Worm,—Kermé, ghermé, (dimn.) kermord, (Toh.); 
= Cirmd, (M.); kermé, (M. 7, Pap. 

Woams, fall of,—Kermali, (Tch.) 

Worms, to be enten by,—Kermillioviva, (Tch.) 

Wonse,—Wafodider, (Eng.) 

Woerrn,—Mol, (M. 8) , 

WEar UP, to,—Envalosariva, (M.); pakiariva, 
(Teh., M. 8) 

Wnrestiz, to.—Ushariva, (Tch.) 

Warstiea,—W usto-mengro, (Eng) 

Waesriixa,—Usharibé, (Tch.) 

Watre, to—Skriiava, ekriisariva, (ML); sekrina- 
vava, (M. 8); grafiyva, (Pap. M.) 

Wartine, a,—Lil, (M.) 

Warttres,—Hramumil, skriimf, (M.) 

Wnrone,—Bango, (Eng.) 


Y 


Yanp,—Oogrida, (M.) 

Yann, long, agtadier (M.) 

Yaws, to,—Ehamniziva, (Tch.) 

Yean,—Bersh, besh, bershor, (Eng.); berah, 


breah, (Tch.); bers, vers, (As, Tch.); 
= 09 bérahurd, (M.); be-sh, (M. 8, Pep. 
| YerLow,—Zerdi, zarde, (As. Toh.) 
Yes,—Owli, ava, avali, (Eng.); va, (Tch.): bedi, 
(As. Tch.); v4, (Psp. M.) 
YesresDay,—Wafo dirvus, kallike, kolliks, 


(Eng); yich, ich, hija, irae Teh.) ; yich, 
(M., Pap. Mf.); ich, (M. 7) 
Yesrenoar, day before,—Yichavér, (Tech.} 
Yer,—May, (M.); achai, (Psp. MM) 
Yoxwr,—Khamiti, (Tech. ) 

Yoxe or oxen,—Zhotd, (M); jute, (M. 7) 
Yoxnea,—Dor-odoy, dovoy-oduvva, (Eng); ko. 
thir, (| M.) | 

You,—Tamién, (Tch., M. 8); tumé, tumi, (M.) 

Youne,—Ternd, yernd, (dim.) ternord, khurdé, tik. 
nd, (Tech); tarni (As. Tech}; ‘mori, 
ternon), (M.); terno,(M. 8); ternd, yerne. 
tikno, (Pap. M.) 

Torwa wax.--Pirnahdr, (M.) 

Fotn,—Tamaru, (T'ch., M., M. 8) 

Yours,—Termpé, khurdipt, (Teh): tarndi, (Aa 
Teh.); trnimita, ternimAta (M.) 


ae 
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MISCELLANEA. 


CALCULATIONS OF HINDU DATES. 
No. 3. 
In the Wani grant of the Rashtrakats king 


Gévinda ITL, from the Dindiri Tiluki of the | 
Wasik District, the details of the date (ante, 
Vol. XL p. 159, and Plate, L 46 f-) are — Saka. 


nripa-kal-Atite-sarnvatenra-satéshu saptasn trird- 
fad-adhikéshu Vyaya-sarivatearé Waiddkha-sita- 
paurnamist - s6magrhana - mahiparvani, — “in 
atven centuries of the years that have gone by 
from the time of the Saka king, increased by 
thirty; inthe Vyaya saveutacra ; on the great 


eceasion of an eclipse of the moon on hn pcb Whabcive gies iy SHR thw tithe athe 


moon tithé of the bright furtaight of (tle month) 
Vaisikha.” 

This gives us, for calenlation, Saka-Sarnvat 730 
(A.D. 806.9), the Vyaya eadwalsara, both car- 
rent; the fall-moon fithi of the month Vaiddkha 
(April-May); and an eclipse of the moon, which 
day, as the case may be, of the bright fort- 
conncet it absolutely with the neighbourhood in 
which it was found, a locality within the limite 
ot Sonthete | Reicy all the Seeeig Maceee 
have, privd facie, to be treated in accorda: 
with the Southern system. 

By the Tables, however, Suka-Sathvat 730 
(A.D, 898-9) in Sonthern India was the Sarva- 
dhirin saivateara; the Vyuyu aciivatenra waa 
Saka-Suiivat’ 728; and the intervening year, 
Suku-Sauiivat 720, was the Sarvajit eaviwelsara, 

Making the ealenlation first for Saka-Suhvat 
728, the Vysya andicafeara, the approximate 
reat. by Gen. Cunningham's and Mr. C. Patell’s 
Tabica, is Wednesday, the Sth April, A.D. B06. 
Un this day, however, there waa no eclipse of 
the moon. There was anch an eclipae on the 
Sth March of that year.' But this English date 
represcuta, by both the southern and the nurthern 
system, the fullmoon tithi of the preceding Hindu 
month, Chaitra 

Next, for Saka-Samavat 730, the Sarvadhirin 
sonectsara, the result, in tht same way, ia Satur. 
day, the loth April, A.D, 606. But, for this 
year, no lunar eclipse is recorded at all, in Gen, 
Cuntinghum's Tables. 

And finally, for | 





Saka-Satvat 720, the Sarvajit 
saivalearc, the result, in the same way, ia Toes. 
day, the 27th April, A.D. 507. On this day, 


however, there was no eclipse of the moon. And 





| February, which date representa, by both the 
| southern and the northern aystem, 


the full-moon 
tithi of the uionth Philguna of the preceding 
year, Saka-Sathyat 723. 
No. 4. 

Another inscription, that requires to be noticed 
in connection with the preceding, isthe Radhanpur 
grant of the same king, from Gujarit. In this, 
the details of the date (ante, Vol. VI. p. 68, and 
Plate, 1. 53f,) are — Saka-uripe-kAl dtive-samivat- 


Saka king, increased by thirty; mm the sa:ealsara 
named Sarvajit ; on the occasion of an eclipse of 
the sum on the new-moon ¢ithi of the dark fort- 
night of (the month) Srivana.” 

This gives us, for calculation, Saka-Sarhvat 730 
(A.D. 808.9), the Sarvajit sareateara, both 
current; the new-moon fithi of the month 
Srivana (July-August); and un eclipse of the 


sun, which, of course, took place on the fifteenth 
| tithi, but the fourteenth, fifteenth, or sixteenth 


solur day, oa the case may be, of the dark f rtnight. 
The . comes from a place which is within 
the limits of Northern India. But the charter 
recorded in it waa issued from Ma 








Mérkhagda, a hill-fort in the Wasik District. 
And, among the placea mentioned in defining 
the boundaries of the village that was granted, we 


| have Réasiyana, as the chief town of the bAuki, 


and the river Sinbé, These, undoubtedly, are 
respectively the modern Basin, in the Ahmad- 
nagar District, and the modern Bind, which 
risea about fourteen miles west of Ahmadnagar, 
and flows into the Bhima about twenty miles 
south of Bdlapur. These details, therefore, oon- 
newt, the insoription itself abeolutely with Southern 
India; and also prove 9 clear instance of the 
travelling of a copper-plate charter which I have 
noticed, as heing ulwaya powible, at page 43 
above, note 1, 

We have seen above that the Sarvajit sameal- 
sara was Suka-Sadvat 729, and Saka-Samval 730 
was the Sarvadhinn savipafeara, 

Making the calculation first for Saka-Sathvat 
ia), the Sarvajit sameatsara, the approsimate 
result, by the southern system, by Gen. Cun- 
ningham’'s and Mr. C, Patell's Tables, is Sunday, 
the 8th August, A.D. 807. On this duy, however, 
there was no eclipse of the wun. And the nearest 


the nearest lunar eclipse was that of the 26th | solar eclipses are those of the Lith February, A.D. 








= Ss - om tom 


* Cunninzhatw's Indian Eras, p. 212. 
* Head bahul-dovivdsyd-siryayrahina, 








* anée, Vol. VL p. 64 
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807, and the 3lst January, A.D. 808; neither of | 
which, by any means whatever, will answer to 
the recorded details. 

But, for Saka-Sarhvat 730, the Sarvadhirin 
saneatsara, the result, in the same way, is 
Thursday, the 27th July, A.D. 808; and on this | 

And, to complete the facts for the three years 
under discussion, the result, in the same way, for 
Saka-Sathvat 723, the Vyaya saziwatsara, is Tues- 
day, the 18th August, A.D. 806. But, on this day, 
there was no eclipse of the aun. And the only | 
solar eclipse recorded for that year, occurred on 
the next month, Bhidrapada, according to the 
southern system ; or, according to the northern 
system, of the following month, Advinn. 

The fact that in these two inscriptions Saka- 
Samvat 730 is coupled with both the Vyaya and 
the Sarvajit sarwwatsaras,—taken with the fact 
that, according to the southern reckoning, it 
apparently should really have the name of Sarva- 
mistake in these two dates. 

The solar eclipse, however, of the Ridhanpur 
grant, seems to make it certain that the year 
intended really is Saka-Sathvat 730, 

There remains a difficulty about the lunar 
eclipse of the Wani grant; since the Tables give | 

But here I shall leave the matter; having 
written the above notes as introductory to a paper 
by Mr. Sh, B. Dikshit, who, I understand, will | 
prove that the record of Saka-Sahvat 730 in 
both grants, coupled with the names of two | 
separate sanveatearas, is quite correct. 


J. F. Freer. 





PEOGEESS OF EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIP 
No. %. 

(1) Qesterreichiache Monalsschrift fir den 
Orient, for lith May 1886.—The first article 
China. It is dated from Shanghai, and is 
evidently written by one well versed in the 
subject. Previous writers, says the author, in 
cluding Dr. Williams, author of the Middle 
Kingdom, have been unable to estimate, even 

otimately, the amount of the revenue, 





oie ake to. be wondered at, when even the 


* Cunningham's Indian Eras, p. 212. 

. eae tad Vol. XI. p. 157; and Dynas- 
ee es ewer eee Hi) 
oo ntlanm pinay Wart 


oa 725, and the 
‘or in 
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Chinese officials at Peking themselves are unable 
to answer thequestion. This is due to the system 
of farming out the collections, The principal 
source of income is the Land Tax, which is now- 
adays much lower than it formerly was, from 
be mentioned the Taeping Rebellion. In every 
district a register ia kept, containing the name of 
every possessor of land, and no tranafer of landed 
property is legal which is not noted therein. In 


fallen into the greatest confusion, which materially 
interferes with the collection of revenue. hia 
ia interesting to European officials, who remember 
the state of the General Registers in Bengal some 
five or six years ago., The present land revenue 


of China is estimated at about 20 million faels, 
| against 32 millions in former favourable years. 


The next item of revenue is the tax on natural 
products, It is difficult to calonlata the value 
of this, as it is principally paid in kind, but the 
author estimates it as being worth to the Chinese 
Gorernment about 74 million of ftaels, which, 
however, is but a small portion of that actually 
collseted. A third item of revenue is the Salt 
Monopoly, which forms an important factor in 
Chinese Finance. The management and system 


of this department is so compler that some 


details of ita administration are necessary, which 


| the author gives. The income from this source 


is about 10 million taeda, 

The second paper is a translation of portions a 
of an essay by Mr. 5. B. Todd, on the Diamond 
Fields of South Africa. §o also is the fourth, 


| taken from the Jowrnal of Indien Art, and deal- 


ing with Bidari Ware. 

The third paper (signed v. N.) ia a moat in- 
teresting abstract of General Prehewalski's 
Journeys of Discovery in Central Asia. The 
first journey (1871-1873) extended to the sources 
of Blue River. The third journey (1877) resulted 
in the discovery of the sourée of the Yellow River. 
The fourth (1883), which was attended with some 
fighting, was through Northern and Southern 


| Baidam, and thence to the Blue River, where he 


was stopped by the Tanguts, and had to fight his 


| way back to Saidam. 


Amongst the Miscellaneous Notes, is an in- 
teresting one on the clothing of the followers of 
the Mahdi. The clothing consists in a pair of 
drawers, a kind of shirt with wide sleeves called 


usually, « sarivafsara both current 
sealer (in hia opinion) 


sheateara. Dr. Bihler (ante, Vol. p- 71, note) 
remarked that the Sarvajit te 
Goks-Bedivat 771. et ee omnatine to the northern 


reckoning of tha 
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jubba or fagta accordiz tw ite shape, and a pair Under Miscellanous Mobis We nage Gelee 40% 





af pointed shoes of red leather. Stockings are 
prohibited. There are some curious particulars 
aa to the kinds of jubba which are pr | 
The Review contained in this number is — 
(a) Armenian Literature, by Dr. Joh. Hannes, an 
article founded on the Armeno ed Indo-Ewropeo 
Ricerche di Carlo Moratti, fascioolo 1°, A-B. 
Bergamo, 1885; and on the Materialy diya erm- 
yanekago slovarya (Materiala for an Armenian 
Dactonery) 5 by E. P. Potkanov, Vols. L and IL, 
St. P, 1882-84. The first of these notes 
deals with the Indo-European element in Arme 
nian, which is severely handled. The author is 
said to be ignorant of Comparative Grammar, 
and the book is called worthless and exces- 
sively priced. The second ia the work of o 
wer enone Enenes, Os thot, Siemon He is 











is concluded. The author now deals with the 
Imperial customs and excise and with the 


Do. in kind... 7 nT oe 
Takia. on Balt nm sae 5 Bp id 


Total... 68 million taels. 
The principal hindrances to a reform in the 


Chinese revenue are the following: (1) the Auto-— 


nomy of the Provinces; (2) the private interests 
of the Mandarins, whose name is legion; (3) the 
consequences of the Tacping Rebellion, under 
which many provinces still suffer; (4) treaties with 
Foreign Powers, by which the rates of Customa 
are fixed; (5) distrust in foreigners. The whole 
series of articles is specially noteworthy, even only 
eo far as ahowing the interest taken in China by 
Germang. 

little reference to India, and deals with the 
It is signed Rudolf von Seala. Then follows o 


continuation of Mr.Todd's paper on the Diamond | 


description of the square bamboo of Japan taken 


from the Chinese Recorder, alao to a note on the 
uge of snuff in China, showing that the custom 
obtained there so far back aa 1687. 


In this number the Reviews are (a) The catalogue 


of MSS. in the Berlin Library, Vol. V., Sanskrit 
| and Prakrit MSS. by A. Weber, Part IL. (Brah- 
manic Literature), Berlin 1836. Thea Review: ie 







‘British Muscum, by Carl Bexold, Leiptig, 1836, 


Otto Schulze. The Review is by D. H. Miller. A 
handbook, at once compact and at the same time 


© | aiming at the greatest possible completeness, of 


the many scattered casays, 4c,, on the subject, 
has long been a desideratum to the student. 


| Herr Bezold has filled the gap most satisfactorily. 
| fe) Dr. Biihler notices the foundation of the 


Madras Sanskrit. and Vernacular Text Society. 


Brethiguactel tcnurig Anaya and will 


shortly publish, Grammar of 
* through it, the 


Ayana. 
Orient, for 15th July.—The leading article in this 
number deals with the Economic Prospects of 
Upper Burma, and is from the pen of Herr 
Emu Schlagintweit. Tt is to be regretted that 
this interesting paper cannot be printed at length 


| It is valuable at the present moment as coming 


from one who is evidently thoroughly acquainted 
with his subject, and who gives an impartial 
account of the results of the British occupation 
of that province. The paper commences with an 
account of the inhabitants whom the writer divides 
into Hurmans, or inhabitants of the low-lands, — 
tants of the hills. The first comprise four-fifths 
of the population, and immigrated in pre-historic 
times from the eastern portion of the Himflayas, 
but have intermingled with the Shans and other 
races, eo ag to change both m appearance’ and 
im custome. In dealing with Burmese habits the 
writer notices that “a far more lovely, and under 
Eastern Governments rarer, trait, is a strong love 
of truth.” How the overworked official in an 
Indian Kachahri would sigh for an admixture of 
Burmese traits amongst the witnesses whom he 


etumines, if he only knew this! The principal 


cultivation is of rice, cotton, and garden stuffs, 
while the most noteworthy handicrafta are gold 
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in every village. Another important manufac. 


handsome clothes and curtains are woven. The 


ealt. Germany exported 8,000 tons to Upper 
Burma, receiving wheat in exchange. | 


on German Affairs in the South Bea follow. 


Then comes the conclusion of Mr. Todd's papers | 


Amongst the Miscellaneous Notes may be men- 
tioned an important article on the town and the 
The Reviews are—{a) Alphabetic Index of the 
Inscriptions of Western Asia, Vol. IL, by J, N. 
Strasawaier, B.J., Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1836, It is 
reviewed by Herr ©. Bezold, who says of jt; 


most eminent industry.” He also calls it “A 
monumental work.” (6) Travels on the Perso: 
Russien Frontier, by Dr. Gustave Hadde, 
Leipzig, Brockhaua, reviewed by Herr Friedrich 
is the contributions to geography, geology, 
botany and zoology (especially ornithology). 
(¢) Infernationale Zeitechrift fir Allgemeine 





The nomber concludes with a notice of Shankar 
P. it's new edition of the Atharva. Vida, and 


a note on some new Asdka Inscriptions found in- 


(4) Notes from the Proceedings of the Acade- 
read & paper on the Order of Classification 
of the hymns in the Rig-Véda, and found 
himself able to formulate the following rules -— 
(i) The Rig-Véda was originally composed of 





‘img to increase. (ii) In each book each series of 





| Stanislas Julien was awarded to P. 


‘Ki 


same mctre succeeded the one preceding it accord. 
ing to the number of hymns in each, arranged 
according to decrease. (iii) In each sories the 
hymns followed each other in decreasing order, 
according to the number of verses which each con- 
tained. (ie) If two hymns, which followed each 
other, had the same numberof verges, that with the 
longer verses preceded that with the shorter ones. 


: igour. In. 
ing order according to the number of chapters 


which compose them. 


At the meeting of the 28th May M. Derenbourg 


He cited, a4 an example, the liturgical division of 
the Pentatewch into péricopes or Sabbatic lectures, 
year, like the epistles and gospels for Sundays 
and Holidays in the Catholic Church, The frat 
Leviticous, ten; the fourth, Numbers, nine; and 


the fifth, Deuteronomy, eight. It is true that 


Numbers is at the present day divided into ten 
i appears to have eleven, bot the 
ninth, tenth amd eleventh ore reserved for the 
feasta of the month Tishri, which is not a portion 
of the ordinary liturgical year. 
At the meeting of the 10th June, the priz 
Courreur, for his Dictionnaire franpais.chincis, 
The meeting of the 9th July was rendered more 
than usually interestingby M. Dieulafoy's report of 


= Oo a li 


“by wreview of m Notice wur le livre de Barlaam 


et Joasaph, accompagndés d'extraits du texte gree 


| et des versions arabe ef dthiopienne, by H. 


from the notices of and extracts from the MSS. 


of the Bibliothique Nationale). ‘The history of 


Barlaam and Joasaph has been thoroughly 
reviewer (who signs himself G. P.), the Greek 
text as we have it now has come to us from 
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Byrise: “He thon ditlees Sivan M. Zobauleng whe Vine ede with the words ti: Ra ,' what is the gooa 
tvlieves the Greek text (founded, of course, on an | ofit, repeatedfourtimes. Here are two examples. 
Indian base) to be the original one, and points out | The first is said to be by Killidisa. The other is 





Greek Fathers in support of his assertion. G. P. 
ia trihthaal' believe that these Christian addi- 
tions were inserted into the Greek translations m 
a later recension. M. Zotenberg shows that the 
naais of the Greek version is some edition of the 
Coliftapiatara, and that the Chinese 


verdion. Wicu'a tely ob the logical portion 
of the work M. Zobenberg iw able to fix ite date as 
between A.D. 620 and 634, and considers it pro- 
able that ite author was John, Abbot of St. Saba 
Antiochus. In an sppendix to the work he has 
given:— 1) The Greek text of the non-erangelical 
apologues inserted in the Romance;—{2) Extracts 





from the Arabic version hitherto unpublished ;— | 


(3) Extracts from the Ethiopic version. 
G. A. Gurmnsos. 





CURIOSITIES OF INDIAN LITEEATURBE. 
TaTan Kiem Vem. 








ea: fie aT: fac ee: Nee ee 
‘Wealth, piled high as a mountam, but no- 
liberality ;— ;— Eloquence, reaching to perfection, but 


no power;—A frame, skilled in action, but no fame ; 


An intellect, sharp as the point of kusa grass, but 
no education :—What is the good of it What is 


aa: fax wer: Fax wa: Fas ae: fare i 


‘A handsome person, and a handsome wife; a 
gorgeous palace; and wealth piled high as Mount 
Mérn :—If the heart ia not fixed on the child of 
Yasodd :-—What is the good of them F What is the 


What are called Am: (rH verses are very popular | 8°°4 of them 


in Mithilé. They are called so because the last 


G. A. Grierson. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Tae Uvasacapasao, or the Religions Prof Potent oF 

sxpoased ‘in ten lectures, bei tha 
e of the oo Edited in the oes 
Prikrit, ¥ ‘the Sanskrit commen 
déra, English translation notes, 
A. FP. aol a Horesxtie. Paoblished for the Biblie- 
theca Indies, Calcutta 1533. Fasciculua I. 


By publishing this work Dr. Hoernle has again 
added to the heary debt which all Prikrit scholars 
owato him. This first fasciculus consists of (1) 
« preliminary introduction (pp. i-xi) describing 
the MSS. which were available for the prepara- 
tion of the work, and the critical principles fol- 
lowed by the author; (2) the text of the first 


aovent 


ajjhayana of the Uvaisagadasié (pp. 1-44); (3) | in 


the Commentary thereof (pp. 1-30); and (4) the 
translation and notes (pp. 1-63). In itself it 
therefore forms a most complete manual for the 
atudy of Jain Prikrit, and is, so far os I am 
aware, the only one in the Engliah language. 
The fact that works like the Bhagarali of Prof. 
Weber, and the Ovavdiya-Suttaof Prof. Leamann 
are in German, has barred them from ao large 
circle of readera, and the present work will, 
therefore, eupply a long-felt want. 

Before dealing with the contents of the work, 
[ would draw attention to the creditable style in 
which it has boon issued from the press. The type | 





is clear, and, by a happy idea, the rubrical direc- 


| tions in the Prikrit text, as well as the catch- 


words in the commentary, have been printed 
in red type. In referring from the tert to the 


commentary or translation, this will be found a 


most convenient arrangement, and deserves 
imitation in similar editions. Until some device 
corresponding to our Italic type is invented 
for Dévandgart, red type will remain almost a 
necessity for some classes of oriental work. 
Some years ago, I suggested the adoption of the 
Kaithi type of the Bengal Government, which rons 
| “sorts” parallel with Dévanigari, for this 
purpose, but the recommendation did not gain 
support. Kaithi very closely corresponds to our 
Italic. It is the running hand of Dévaniigari, 


from which it differs in little except the “body” 


of the type, and im having the top line knocked 
off. Gujariti has already solved the problem by 
Using, when occasion requires, a thick-bodied type 
corresponding to our “ Egyptian.” 

Asits name denotes the Uedsagadaedd (which ia 
the 7th Jain Anga) deals with the religions pro- 
feasion of a Jain Uwvdeaga, or lay-devotee." 
The first lecture narrates how a merchant Ananda, 


and his wife Sivanands of VAniyagima or Vai- 


‘ This though a convenient translation is not strictly accurate; see p. 1 of translation. 


Penevarr, 1587.) 
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wali, 


and belonged to the same clan (Ndya-kula, Skr. 
jidiri-kula), and his name occura in more than 


ont of the Jain sacred books. Thus in the 
Hémachandra Figasédstra (IIT. 151) he is adduced 


aaa typical example of a faithful Srdvaka. After 
his conversion Ananda takes the twelve vows of a 


1. Gross ill-usage of living beings, 

2. Grosaly lying apeech. 

3. Grosa taking of things not given, i.e. 
theft or robbery, 

He next limits himself to contentment with 
his own wife, and to a certain amount or use of 
various possessions or articles (such as gold, 
animale, 5 


With the above may well be compared the 


mandments of Buddhism taken from chapter 107 


of the Sutla-Nipdia. Buddha forbida— 
1, Verse 19, Destruction of life. 
= » 20, Stealing anything. 
» 21, Adultery. 
» om Lying. 
» 24, The use of intoxicating drinks. 


mentiones The third, adultery, agrees 
with the first limitation. The fifth is not 


him to know and avoid five typical offences against 
each of various laws. The latter then recites a 


wife Sivanandé to Mahdvira to receive instruction. 
Ananda lived fourteen years a blameless life 


ao @ bouse-holder, and then making over bis 


household to his eldest son set up a pdésaha house, 
im the Kolliga suburb of the town, where he 
practised, in order, the eleven standards of self- 
mortification. At the conclusion of the last he 
became, as might be expected, emaciated and 


* The reader ia reforred 








om VaildAll and ite suburbs, on pp. 38 i. af Dr. Hoerule's 


north of Patné, were converted by Mahdavtra, 
when on a visit to hia native place, Kolliga, a 
suburb of that town." Ananda was a Kahatriya 


ao far 
Wirhs 


réduced to a skeleton, and then resolved to under- 
take the twelfth, and last, act of mortal emacer- 
ation by starving himeelf to death. While per- 
forming this he so developed his psychic forces 
and was vouchsafed the gift of such super- 
netural mght, that the monk Géyama refused 
to believe it, till he was certified of the fact by Mu- 
hivira himself. Finally, “ having made confession 


of sins and promise of amendment, and being 


sunk in deep spiritual abstraction, he attained 
his death, and was reborn a déra in the Arwnw 
abode.” The lecture concludes with a prophecy 
of Mahdvira, that in after ages he would, in his 
next birth, obtain perfection in the great Vidého 
country. 

Such is the plot, if Imay use the term, of the 
firet book of thia layman's bible. It gives much 
information regarding the doctrines of Jainiam, 
many of which can be usefully compared by the 
English-kmowing reader with the corresponding 
been made above. Attention may also be drawn 
to another, that between the péssha or Sunday 
ordinances (with the four-fold abstinence from 
food, bodily attentions, sexual intercourse, and 
daily work) of the Jains, and the upésatha or- 
dinances of the Buddhists. 

Many of Dr. Hoernle's notes are valuable 

istorical or linguistic essays. A specimen of 
the former is the long account of Vaisdli on 
pp. 3 @. On page 16 there is o reference tu 
an euphonic insertion of m in ihe compound 
agaru-kunkuma-chandana-m-idithin. There is 
custom amongst the illiterate Brihmans of Tirhut, 








— which may have some connection with this. If one 
a | of these wishes to pose us a learned man before his 


fellow-villagers, he usea long Sanskrit words in 
talking Maithili, adding the syllable ari (Sanskrit 


| Reut. nom.) to aa many of them us possible, quite 


regardless of grammar or sense. It is de rigueur 
to lay as strong an accent as possible on this finul 
syllable, in order to draw special attention to th- 
epeaker's learning. Thus you will hear one of 
these fellows saying dd bar panditis, “ he is a great 
Pandit,” instead of d bar pandit. Of course the 


| learning of these men is beneath contempt. They 


are the laughing-stock of real Panslita, and 
numbers of not very delicate stories are levelled 
at this peculiarity of theirs. 

Jain meaning of the phrase ‘longing after this 
world." Here ‘this world’ does not mean ‘ the 


| preaent world,’ it means ‘the world of men’ az 


opposed to ‘the world of Dédwas," dc, and the 
reference is to a future rebirth imto ‘this world 





translation. 
9 Seo Hémachandra’s Figahisira, 10. 1-114 
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of men.’ The ascetic is not to long after being | _ 


reborn. 

On p. 38, there ia a new explanation of the 
purzling word duruhai. Dr. Hoernle suggests 
that it is ud-réhati with metathesis of ud to 
du. In the following note on the phrase nf fin’ 
afth4 samatthé, Dr. Hoernle says—“ A form ina, 
as an instrumental singular, is possible, after the 
analogy of tina; but its existence hitherto, so 
far #5 I am aware, is unproved.” It may be 
useful to draw attention to the fact that, although 
there ‘is no classical Sanskrit demonstrative 
pronoun which would make its instrumental dnd, 
language, ¢.g.in R. V.1 1. 73,9, where éna is trans- 
lated by the commentators as anéaa. Many 
Prikrit forms find their explanation in the older 

Space will not allow me to discuss the, other 
interesting essays contained in these notes. I 
must content myself by specially referring my 
readera to those on the standards of an Uodsaga 
(p. 45), and on the five kinds of knowledge (p. 45). 
All scholars must hope for another instalment at 
an early date of a work began eo well. 

| Georcs A. Garason. 
Bray, Co. Winona 1886. 





Srmopeawra-cavaucpi of Buarroumimsarra, edit- 
ed by Easrwata Paspusasa Pasama. Bombay, 


Press, Siké 1907. Bro. 467 
rere grr aE, 


The longer I am teaching Sanekrit in a German 
University, the more often have I- occasion to 
observe, that the difficulty of procuring the 
necessary books and the enormous prices charged 
for them are not the least among the obstacles in 
the way of a more general and more extended 
study of Sanskrit in this country. Itso happens, 
that I intend to lecture on the Laghu-kaumudi. 
Unless I mysalf take care to provide a sufficient 
number of copies beforehand, I ehall probably be 
told by my students that only a single oopy of the 
work is for sale at Leipaio, and that the price of 
that one copy is 20 shillings. My pupils at Poona 
would have procured a hundred copies at a day's 
notice, and would have paid 8 annas. Iam grate- 
ful, then, for every effort made in India, be it by 
the Government or by private publishers, whioh 
may tend to lessen the difficulties we have to 
contend with, and I gladly bring to the notice of 


the public this neat edition of the SiddhAnta- | 


Eaumudi, for which we are indabted to the 
proprietor of the Nirnayasigar Press, and which 
European students, if they set about it im the right 
way, should be able to purchase for 4 shillings, 
while hitherto they have had to pay eight times 
aa much for the Calcutta edition. 


And its low price is not the only thing to 
got up after the fashion of European books, and 
being in one volume, the edition is much more 
handy than previous editions. And as the editor 
has numbered the mycoses besides 





Siddhdnta-Kaumudt and in the Ashiddhydyt, the 
student is saved the-trouble of preparing an inde 
of the kind, which indeed is indispensable, for 
himeelf. The use of the book has been further 
facilitated by appending, for the sake of ready 
reference, their proper numbers to any rules 
whiob have been quoted hinge amcre 





his « y. Some errors or misprinta of 
former editions | ve no doubt been repeated in 
the present one. Asin the Calcutta edition, the 
rule 1091 is wrongly made an optional rule. 
_ under 2579 we are referred to P. IT. 4, 


| 51, and under 2601 to P. V1.1,31, while really the 


first rule is in the Ashtddhydyt VL 1. 31, and the 
second IL. 4,51. Under 2763 we have achiémi for 


dchdmi, as in the Benares and Calcutta editions. 
‘Bat many mistakes of the other-editions certainly 


have bean oorrected, and I therefore feel no hesi- 
tation in saying, that the work under notice is the 
best edition of the Siddhdata-Kawmadi hitherto 
published. 

Besides the text of the Siddhdnta-Kaumudf and 
the index already mentioned, the editor has given 


| us in the shape of Pari#ishtas the original tezt of 


Panini’s Ashtidhydyl, the Ganapdtha arranged in 
the order of the Sétras and Virttikas in which the 
Gana are referred to, the Dhdtupdtha, Lingdnw- 
fdsana, and the so-called Rigvéda redaction of 
the Pdeinfya-Sikvhd. Of these, the two last 


| might well have been omitted ; the more so because 


the text here printed undoubtedly contains nume- 
rous mistakes. Tha text of the Ashiddhydyi 
might by a comparison of good MSS. have been 
improved on more often still than has actually 
been the case. On the two other Parisishtas, 
which no doubt are indispensable, I suspend my 
judgment, because I have not at band the MSS. 
which alone would enable me to test the value of 
the texta here printed. 

In conclusion, I may well say that this new 
Bombay edition inevery way isa decided i : 
ment on previous e¢;\ions, and that it will be 
gratefully received by the small number of Baro. 
pean echolars who take an interest im the national 


| grammar of India. 


Gottingen, 
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A LUNAR FORTNIGHT OF THIRTEEN SOLAR DAYS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, BO.C.5., M.E.A.8., C.LE. 
T RECENTLY had occasion to examine in | usual by the fifteenth tifh: of the fortnight or 
detail some Parichdigs, or Hindu Almanacs, | the thirtieth of the month, fell on Sunday, the 

for the Saka years 1799 to 1808 inclosive; | 30th June. This brought the number of solar 
and, amongst other points of interest that came days in the dark fortnight up to sixteen, and 
fo my notice, is the fact that this series of | the number in the whole month up to twenty. 
years includes a lunar fortnight consisting | nine, which is the minimum number of solar 
of only thirteen solar days. days in a lunar month of the Hindn Inni-solar 
also, the fifteen Aithie of a lunar fortnight | The late Professor Kéré Lakshman Chhatré 
correspond to fifteen solar days, And, in was a well-known mathematician and astrono. 
practice, they very often, through expunction | mer,”in Government Service : and his almanacs 
of a ith, decrease to fourteen solar days; | are more likely to be essentially correct than 
or, through repetition of a “ifAi, extend to any other Native almanacs that I know of. 
sixteen solar days. But their reduction so | Bat they differ from others considerably, even 
far as to cover only thirteen solar days, can in leading points; notably in respect of the 
only happen through the expunction of two intercalation of months. And I am told that 
tithis in the fortnight, which is in itself rare they are regarded rather as theoretical ones, 
enough; and, in every other instance that I | intended to improve and rectify the calendar; 
have come across, the expanction of two HifAis | and that they are not much used by Hindus 
in one and the same fortnight has been secom- | for practical purposes, 
panied by the repetition of another Athi in I therefore thought it desirable to compare, 
the same fortnight, which makes up the | on so interesting a point, any other almanacs 
ordinarily minimum number of fourteen solar | that T could obtain. And I hayes compared 
days, Ganpat Krishnaji's almanac, published in 

The lunar fortnight in question, consisting Bombay, which seems to be the best and most 
of only thirteen solar days, is the bright fort- | correct after Prof. K. L, Chhatré's, and is the 
night of the month Jydshtha (May-June) of | one most in use in the Bombay Presidency ; 
Saka-Samvat 1800 (A.D. 1878-79), the Bahu- | another almanac published at Poona by Pandn- 
dhinya saivatsara, | Taig Viththal Rinad’; another published at 

I took my information, in the first instance, | Poona by Riwji Sridhar Géndhalékar: and « 
from the late Professor Kar Lakshman Chha- fourth, of which the title-page, &o., are missing. 
tré’s almanac, published by conjointly him and These four almanacs expunge the third 
Pinduraig Abi JOsht Méghé, in Bombay. | sithi, instead of the second, of the bright fort. 
According to this almanac, the first titht of night of Jytshtha; and repeat the fourth 
the bright fortnight of the month fellon Sun- Hthi, instead of the fifth, of the dark fortnight, 
day, the 2nd June ;* the second and fifteenth But in all other respects they agree with 
tithis were expunged ; there was no repetition | Prof. K. L. Chhatré’s Almanac ; except, of 
of a fithi; and thus the full-moon was repre- | course, in the ghatikd and pala which give 
sented by the fourteenth, instead of the fif- the end of each #ithi, and the differences in 
teenth iithi, and this “ffi fell on Friday, the | which lead to the differences in the expunction 
14th June. I would add, for completeness as | and repetition, 
regards the surroundings, that, in the following | And the fact is thua established, that the 
dark fortnight of the month, the fifth sith: bright Tunar fortnight of Jyéshtha of Saka. 
was repeated, and there was no expunction of | Satvat 1800 did consist of only thirteen solar 
a fithi; and the new-moon, represented as | days, 


SE 


ao = — ac : Se - , 
insta acy part of ee 
* Witness, in particular, his Graha-eldhandcA teh 
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The arommatanaealal this ie fortnight aE are. . 
a pointed confirmation of my statement, at | Jyéshtha, twenty-nine. 


page 42 above, that the results obtainable from 


Gen. Cunningham's and Mr. Cowasjee Patell’s 
Tables,—or from any other Tables, the calou- 
lations from which have to be based on the 


supposition that each lunar fortnight of the | 


Hindu year covers a certain unvarying number 
of solar days,—can only be accepted as closely 
approximate results. 

Suppose we have, in a Hindu book or im- 
scription, the record of Saka-Saivat 1800, the 
month Jyéshtha (in Southern India; or, in 
Northern India, the following month, Ashidha), 


the dark fortnight, the first #ifhi, Sanivara or 


Saturday. It is required to find, by means of 
their, Tables, ie oorseepent ee = neon 
By both the Tables, Saka-Samvat 1800 


should commence,—aa in the Native alma-. 


seventy-fifth solar day of the year. 
result would be ee Pie 
ow to preceding | 

nie, the fifda in question really fall on 
seventy-fourth solar day of the year ; wiz. 
Saturday, the 15th June. And there would 
have been a difference of two days, instead of 
one; but that the preceding month, Vaisikha, 
really consisted of thirty solar days,—instead 
of only twenty-nine, as should | be the case in 
the months given in the Tables 3 in “iaasion, 

A later date in the same year,—the month 
Ashadha, the bright fortnight (southern and 
northern), the first tithi, Chandravira or Mon- 
day,—works out correctly by the same Tables ; 
with the result of Monday, the lat July. But 
this is only because it happens to occupy its 
theoretically mormal place on the ninetieth 
solar day of the year. This, however, is in 
consequence of an arrangement of the preced- 


a : 





ing months different from the theoretical one 
given by Gen. Cunningham and Mr. C, Patell. | 


According to them, Chaitra should include 
thirty solar days; Vaiaikha, twenty-nine; and 
Jyéshtha, thirty. Wherenss,—following the 
southern arrangement,--the actnal nombers 








Of course it will be found that innumer- 
able dates will work out correctly from the 


| Tables in question. Bat the difference of one 


day, pointed out above, in respect of Jyéshtha 
(in Southern India; or, in Northern India, 


Kshidha) krishoa 1, is quite snfficient in 


itself,—apart from the fact that. mumberless 


other similar instances might be quoted,—to 
establish my position that the results obtainable 
from sach Tables are only to be sa as 
approximately correct ; though they are con- 
siderable use, as giving by easy and quick 
means, clues aa to the dates for which correct 


resulta may be established by more accurate 


As might be expected, references to so #xcep- 
thirteen solar days, are to be found in Sans- 
krit literature. 

Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit has drawn my attention 
to the following verses in the Mahabhirata, 


| reg alg oe vy. 25, 32, 33, in the 


speech of Vyisa to Dhritarishfra, shortly 
before the commencement of the war between 


the Pandavas and the Kauravas, in which he 


describes a number of phenomena and evil 
omens, indicative of the great slaughter that 
there would be in the war :— 
Chandr-idityav=ubhau grastiv= 

ék-ihni hi trayédadim 
a-parvali graham yAtan 

praji-samkshayam=ichchhatah yj 28 
Chaturdasim pafchadasim 

bhita-pirvim cha shddasim | 
imam tu n=’bhijané=ham-= 

amivisyim trayddadim | 
chandra-siryivenbhau grastiv= 

ékagmisim trayédasim |) 32 
A-parvani grahéo-sitau 

prajih satkshapayishyatah | 
mimsa-varsham punas=tivram= 

isit=-krishna-trayddaéim | 
s$nitair=vaktra-sampirna 

a-triptis=tatra rikshasdh yj 33 
(V. 28.) “The moon and the sun were both 
intima ela Pian occ 





Mancu, 1587.] 


(wight) ;* (and, being thus) both eclipsed on 
a day which ia not the proper occasion, they 
indicate s desire for the destruction of man- 
kind.—(V. 32). I know of previous occasions 


on which the new-moon fithi has become the 


fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth (night) ; 
but I do not know of any previous occasion on 


teenth (night), in one and the same month, 
during which the moon and sun were both 
eclipsed —(V. 33). Throngh (their) eclipse on 
aday which is not the established occasion, 
they both will wish todestroy mankind: and 


again, during the thirteenth (night) of the dark | 
fortnight, there was. heavy rain of flesh, in 


which the demons were not satisfied, (though) 
their mouths were quite fall of blood." 
eal books, which, like the above from the 
Mahibhirata, maintain the supposed ill-omened 
nature of such a fortnight :— 

In the Muhwrta-Ganapati, Miiraprakarana, 


verse 133, we have :— 


tath’ bhdmibhujim kshayah | 133 


“When in any year there may be a lunar 


fortnight consisting of thirteen days, then 


(there will be) loss of population, and famine, | 


and destruction of kings.” 

And, in the MuAdrta-Chintémani, Subhi- 
Subhaprakarana, verse 48, we have :—. 
Asta varjyam Simha-Nakra-stha-Jivé 

varjyam kéchidevakragé ch=dtichéré | 

Gurv-Adityé viiva-ghasré-pi pakshé 
préchus=tad-vadedanta-ratn-idi- 

bhishim 4) 48 

“ Any (auspicious) act which is to be avoid- 

ed at the time of the setting (of Jupiter) 

ee ee Se Sil 


moon. The pass, rato point to an eclipse of 
aay wo an ened» aod this might ‘possibly te 

2 to shew the date ni which the yeomge wes 
wT then. 

* That, in oppoai tion with frayidaifm, wo have here 
to aupply itr wot fthio, i indicated i, fe Pas 
mentary (Bombay odition), w explains tray ‘dai 
in verso 32, by dasindme=ahnds piranim, “the 

of a ye;" and on the words ¢ha-meieish 
t rm, in ARInG Verse, gives , mia! 
cadler yom Sf, thad tks patee ieee . af 
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is to be avoided when Jupiter is in Leo or 


in Capricornus; (end) some (say also when he 
i#) in retrogression, and when (his) motion is 
accelerated. (And some say that any such act 
should be avoided) when Jupiterand the Sun are 
together in one sign; and also ina lunar fort- 
night which is injurious to all people ; (iad) 
they say that, by the same rule, the wearing 
of ornaments of ivory, jewels, ke, (is to be 
avoided on the same occasions)."—Here, in con- 
nection with the words vidva-ghasré=pt pakshé, 
“and also ina lunar fortnight which is injuri- 
ous to all people,” the Commentary says,— 
Yasmin=pakshé tithi-dvaya-niéah sa tray ddasa- 
dinah pakshah sé=ti-nindyah ) Uktath cha | 
Pakshasya madhyé dvi-tithiv(sic}=apétath tadi 
bhavéd=Raurava-kilaygah | pakshé vinnshté 


| sakalarh vinashtam=ity=ahursichirya-varah 


samastih (| Tathi} Trayddaga-diné pakshé 
tadi samharaté jagat} api varsha-sahasréna 
kilaydgah prakirttita iti 4) Tasmin=pakshé 


kirayét {| Garg-idi-munayah prahuh krita 
mrityns=tadi bhavét 1) Upanayanatm parina- 
yanam yésmirambh-idi-punya-karmani yitra 
dyikshaya-pakshé kuryin=na jijivishul pura- 
shal) ;—“ When in any Innar fortnight there is 
a loss of two tithis, that (fortnight) consista of 
thirteen days, and is to be locked upon with 
extreme disfayour, And it has been said :— 
‘Let two tithis disappear in the middle of a 
lunar fortnight, then there will be the 


| Reaorava® conjunction of time; when a lopar 
| fortnight is destroyed, then everything is des- 


troyed,—so say all the best teachers.’ And so 


| it is said,— When there is a lunar fortnight 


consisting of thirteen days, then the universe 


| i annihilated ; (this) conjunction is declared 


(as occurring) only after a thousand years,’ 


| They say that, in such a loner fortnight, any 


auspicious act is to be avoided. (Thus), Chan- 
@avara (says), — ‘In a fortnight consisting of 


of one tithi, it adds the remark — tithi-dyoga- tu 
Neen diate eliraras PB the sae eeticn of two 
oot dokared inte stents esac” ne 

" Eaurara ia the name of the fifth Kalpa; also of one 


of the Hotta: belie. " rf 
This, ur ian extensive @tagperatiot 
lonar f bt of thirteen solar days Appears $s came 
| ot least once in twenty-five years, 
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thirteen days, one should not celebrate mar- 
ringes, &c.; if any soch ceremony is per- 
formed, then the result is death,—so say Garga 
and other saints. Investiture with the sacred 


& house, and other meritorious acts; (and) 
going on a journey,—(these are things which), 
if a man desires to live, be should not do in a 
lunar fortnight in which there are two expunc- 
tions (of @ tiths),’" | 


While revising the proofs of the preceding 
part of this note, I have received from Mr. Sh. 
B. Dikshit another interesting instance of a 
lunar fortnight of only thirteen solar days. | 

I had asked him to compute for me the de- | 
tails of the Verawal inscription of Arjunadéva;* 


this date once for all, to make the calculations 

for Saka-Samvat 1185 and 1187,—as wellas for 

Saka-Sathvat 1186, which is the true equivalentof 

Valabhi-Sathvat 945,—and to make them by the 

southern, as well as by the northern, reckoning, 

In making the calculations for Saka-Sanvat 
/ 


1185, according to the southern reckoning, he 
has found that the full-moon tithi of the bright 
fortnight of Ashigha fell on Saturday, the 
23rd June, A.D. 1263; and the new-moon 
FANS St EA SA Seen en Shae Seem. 
on Friday, the 6th July. And this gives 
thirteen solar days for the fifteen a tithia of the 
dark fortnight of this month, Ashidhs, in 
Sonthern India, or of Srivana in Northern. 
; “except,” he says, | “ perhaps in. some 
perta far off in. the-enst of India.” 

Of course, two of the tithi of this fortnight 
were expunged, The suthorities differ as to 
which these two tithis were. But, one of 
them was early in the fortnight; and the 
details of this have not been worked ont, 


and, in order to settle all the surroundings of | 


under computation. The other was cither the 
twelfth, thirteenth, or fourteenth sth. And 
according to the determination of this,—to be 
settled hereafter,—the dute under computa- 
tion, viz. Ashidha krishna 13, was either 
Wednesday, the 4th July, or Thursday, the 
Sth July; unless it was itself expunged. 





THE VASUDEVA AND GOPICHANDANA UPANISHADS. 
BY COLONEL G. A. JACOB, BOMBAY STAFF CORPS. 


These two Upanishads appear now in print | 


for the first time. When Professor Weber 
wrote his History of Indian Tdterature, he 
had, apparently, not heard of the former; and 
the Inttex’ was only known to him by name, 
We have therefore not had the benefit of an 
analysis of them from his able pen. 
opening and closing sentences have appeared in 
Dr. Rajendralal Mitra’s Notices of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts; but no attempt has been made to 
pablish them im eztenso, 

Like most of the minor Upanishads of the 
fourth Véda, they have no real claim to the 
title; but, as the subject-matter is not altoge- 
ther devoid of interest, no apology is needed 
for making them public. Indeed, it is desir. 
able that everything claiming the dignity of an 
Upanishad should be brought to the light, so 


that, if undeserving, it may be shorn of the | 


adventitioug merit derived from that claim, 


which will cling to it as long as it is enveloped 
in the darkness of ignorance. 


Their | 


In preparing the text, I have used the fol- 
For the Visudéra. 

I. One of the set of 59 Upanishads classi- 
fied as No, 153 of 1880-8], in the Deccan 
College Library. 

2. MS. No, 355 of 1883-84, in the same 
Library. It contains the text and Niiriyana's 
Dipika, 

3. MS. No. 1645 from the Government 
Collection at Caleutia. It also contains the 
text and commentary. 


I, MS. No. 127 of 1880-81, in the Deccan 
College Library. | 
2. Acopy made for me at Benares, under 
Dr. Thibant’s orders, 

3. A copy of MS. No, 
the Maharaji of Bikanir. 
4. MS. No. 337 of 1823-84, in the Deccan 
College. Text and Dépiked. 


a a Re ae 
* ante, Vol. XI. p. 241 &, 
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5. MS. No. 1645 from Calcutta." Taxt and 


Commentary. 


My first acquaintance with the Gépichandana- | 


Upantshad was through the manuscript which 
heads the list ; and I was not a little puzzled 
at finding that its opening portion was identical 
with the first two sections, and a part of the 
third section, of the Visudéva-Upanishad. The 
subject-matter, too, of both was very similar; 
yet it was impossible to determine the relation 
im which the one stood to the other, 
not then seen Niriyana’s annotations on them ; 
but the perusal of his Dipikd on the Kilégni- 
rudra-Upanishad seemed to establish the ac- 
curacy of the manuscript above referred to; 
for, in the course of an argument as to the 
meaning of a certain passage in the Kaldégniru- 
dra, he usea the following words,—“ Visudé- 


vopanishadi GépichandanSpanishadi cha, Vaish-_ 


paviin uddigya, Niradéns Visudévam prati,— 


‘Bhagavan firdhvapundrasya vidhim dravya- | 


mantrasthinidisahitam mé brihi{ti’ prishté sati, 
‘Tam hdévacha’ ityidinirdhvapundravidha- 
nich cha,"—“and because it is with refer- 
ence to the Vaishnavas that in the Vidsudiéva 
and Gépichandana Upanishads, when Krishna 
is asked by Niirada saying—‘Sire! tell 
me the rule regarding the trdivapwadra, 
what substance is used f 
are required, and to what parts it is to be 
applied,’ its application is enjoined in the 
passage beginning with ‘ And he said to him’.” 
Now, taking this in conjunction with the 
reading of MS. 127, it was not unreasonable to 
infer that the quotations contained in it were to 
be found in both the Upanishads named; but 
a subsequent reference to the IMpikd on the 
Gopichandana, a3 well as to other MSS. of 
the text, showed that this was not the case, and 
that what Niriyana meant was, that the in- 
junction ag to the drdhvapundra which com- 
mences in the Vdsudéva with the dialogue here 
referred to, is continued in the Gépichandana, 
That the latter is supplementary to the 
former is affirmed by Nirdyana in the follow- 
ing worda,—"' Tatra [i.e Viigudévipanishadi] 
na jidyaté gépichandanaydh kim pravrittinimi- 


ttam, kaS chiirthah, kaicha Visudévas, tasya cha 


gopibhih kah sambandbab, kutaicha tasyét- 


pattih, kinnimittam cha gépibhis  tasys 
prakshilanam kita, kits cha tasya vaibha- 
vam, kim cha taddhirenadinidiphalam iti ! 


I had 





or it, what mantras | 





tadartham © Wisudévépanishachchhéshabhita 
Gépichandandpanishad arabhyaté 1” 

There can be no doubt that the Gépichanda- 
ot Upanishad begins with the words Gapikd 
nima smirakshani, This, too, is tho way in 
which my copy of the Bikanir MS. com. 
mences; althongh in the printed catalogne its 
opening words are said to be Afha gapichamla- 
now wamaskritya (vide section 2 of the Witsu- 
déva.) On receiving my copy through the 
Political Agent, I observed the discrepancy, 
but wns assured, on enquiry, that nothing had 
been omitted. 

It is unnecessary to allnde to the subjeet- 
matter of the two Upanishads, as translations 
accompany them. I was unable to asceriain 
the meaning of the words firdicadandix nnil 
trdhvayiga; Wat perhaps some one will be 
able to throw light on them. The dictionaries 
give no belp. 

The Chakratirtha referred to in the Vérw- 
déva-Upanishad is some sacred spot or bathing 
place in Dvfraka; probably near tho month of 


the Gémati. Its praises are most enthusingti- 


eally sung in the Dedraké-Méhdtmya, of which 
I have examined three different recension’. 


The following detached extracts from that 


ascribed to the Skanda-Purdna may be of 

interest :— 

Loébhénipy uparidhéna dambhéna kapaténa 
vii | 

Chakratirtharh tu yi gachchhén na punar 
vasati bhuvi ji 


Virimitréna Gématyarh pindadinath {vind 


Kalan | 

pitrindm = jiyat? triptié ©Chakratirtha- 
prabhivatah || 

Chakratirthé narah snitvi Gématyarh 
Rukminihrada 


drishtva Krishpamukhath ramyam kulindsa 
” tlrayéch chhatam | 
Dvaraka-Chakratirthé yi nivasanti nardtia- 
mail | 
téshim niviritih sarvé Yaména Yamakii. 
karih i 
It is strange that this famous éirtha is not 
noticed by any of our lexicographers. In the 
large St. Petersburg Lexicon, there are refer- 
ences under this word to the Pratédhachandrd- 
daya and to the Vérdéha-Puréea. I have been 
able to look up the former only ; but the Cha- 
kratirtha of that Drama is situated on the bank 
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of the Bhagirathi. In the abridged dictionary, 
the only reference is toa tank on the north side 


of a village in Southern India! The Calcutta 


dictionary, Vachaspatyam, gives a description 


of a Chakratirtha in Prabhasa,? a celebrated 


kshétra (not in the vicinity of Dyaéraki, as 
Monier Williams says, but) in the south-west 


corner of the Kiithiawid peninsula, near the 


town of Patan-Sémnath (Wilson's Vishau- 
Purana, Vol V. p. 47); bat it ignores that at 
Dvairaka, 

The only word remaining to be noticed is 
Pindatéraka. It occursin Niraynna’s Dipihi, 
where, in explaining tho expreasion Arishnd- 
dipaichandmabhih in Section 2 of the Vidsudéva, 
he gives five names which are said to be found 
in the Dedrukd-MaéAditmya, and one of them ig 
Pindatirakéta, I have not been able to dis- 
cover the epithet there; but 4 whole chapter is 
devoted to the firtia. It appeara in the dio. 
tionaries ag Pinda@raka; but they give no 
definite idea of its position, In Wilson's Fishnw- 
Purdya, Vol. V. p, 14], we read—*“ The 


| tirtha, and locates it in 


[Mascn, 1887. 


village of Pindaraka, still held in vene- 
ration, is situated in Gujerat, about 20 miles 
from the north-west extremity of the Penin- 
Sula.” The Mahabhérata calls it simply 


talakshith| AdyApi mudri drityanté tad 


67. In the text of three MSS. of the Méhd!mya, 
it is called Pingaraka, bat Pindatdraka in 
the colopbon of the chapter in which it is 
described ; whilst in the recension ascribed to 
the Visheudkarmittara, that is to the Géruda- 
Purdna (Barnell’s Index to Tanjore Manu- 


scripts, p. 188), T found Pi-dataraka in bot}, 


text and colophon, and that too in defiance of 
metre! It is evident, then, that the longer 
form is not a clerical error, as I at first Up 


posed ; but, hitherto, no one appears to have 


noticed it. 


I. 


Visudéva-Upanishad. 
TEXT. 


Om 1 Namaskritya bhagavantam Niradah suréhvarami Vieude vam 


bhagavin Visndévah,—Vaikunthasthinddbhavars, 





Sribhagavan irdhvapnndravidhita dew 


hévicha 


Paprachcliha 
mé brihiti; Tam 


Ktair Brahmidibhir dhiritaz, Vishouchandanam, Vaikunthasthanid ahritya Dvarakayamh 


maya pratishthitam | 
pratidinam liptath gipibhih 
nom punyam akratirthi: 
bhavatin 1 i 


Chandanaih kathkumidisshitat © Vishnuchandanata,  mamadgé 
prakshilanad, gépichandanam ikhyitam | Madaizalépa- 


sthitam chakrasamiyuktam pitavarnain muoktisidhanat 


Atha gopichandanath namaskritya  nddhritya—* Gopichandana pipeghna Vishnu- 


dthasamodbhava | chakriikita namas 
prirthayann,—“Imath mé 
“Ati dévya 


Vishnugiyatrya, Eééavidid vidadandmabhir 
va, laliitakanthahridayabihumilashu, 
trayd miirttayas,  tisrd vyibritayns, 
trayo 


tad $m, ity ékadha samabhavat | 


‘ According to the Shanda-Puriua ite boundaries 
are aa follows :—Pirvé YamArarath yavat Srledm/ans 


tubhyam dhiiranin 
Gangs,” iti jalam fdiya—*Vishnér nu 
Gvanta nab,” ity étabhir figbhir, Vishgugdyatryi cha, 


éirdlalitahridayéahu, 
trini 
‘gnay = jyditishmantas, trayah kalaa, 
traya Qrdhvih | Akardkiramakdrd até sarvé 


moktidd bhava” \y iti 
kam," = iti 


“ Ssikhachakragadipand, Dvirakinilayichyuta | Gdvinda, pundarikiksha, rksha mim 
iti mith dhyitva—Grihasthé, lalatididvidasasthaltshy 
va, dhirayét | 


animikaigulys, 
Brahmachari, Viinaprasthé 


Vishgugiyatryi, -Krishnidipaichandmabhir yi, 
prapavéna dhdrayét | Brahmidayas 


tisrd «'vasthis, traya atmanah, pondras 
prapavamayordhvapundratrayitmakih 1 Tad 


| peechye | Ar? SH viilillaht alahipd sariti 
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Paramahamsd lalitd pravavdnaikam frdhvapundram yi dhirayét » Tatra dipa. 
yujyam  Apnéti 2 1 

“ Athinyd hridayasthérdhvapundramadhy’ —_yii, hyidayakamalamadhyé vi, svam 
ftminam bhivaydét,—“ Tasya madhyé vahnidikha aniydrdhvi vyavasthita | nilatéyada- 
madhyasthd vidyullékhva bhisvari 1) Nivirasikevat tanvi pita bhisvaty andpam’ 
tasyab = dikhdyad = madhyd* paramiitmé vynvasthitah" || Pirvam abhyasya pundra- 
stham, hritpadmastham taté "bhyasdt | kramid évath syam  itminarm bhivayén = mAm 
param Hurim |) Ekigramanasi yi maim dhyiyaté Harim avyayam {  hritpaiikajé 
svam dtminam sa moktS nitra sitéayal Madripam avyayam Brahma madliri- 
dyantavivarjitam | svaprabham sachchidinandam tya jinati witha yah Ek 
Vishoor antkéshu jaigamasthivaréshu cha | anuayitd vasimy iitma bhitéshy sham 
avasthitah j| Tailam tilésha  kishthéshno vahoih kshirt  ghritam yathi | gandhih 
pushpéshn bhiitésha tathitmdyasthité ‘smy aham jt ‘Yach cha kitchij jagat sarvam 
drisyaté driyaté ‘pi vi antar bahiéeha tat sarvam vyipya Nirdyanah sthitah "1 
Dehidirahitam  sikshmam  chitprakidar niraijanam | sarvinusyitam advaitarh paratn 
Brahma bhavimy aham Brahmarandhré bhraydr madhyé hridayé chintayéd Harim } 
Spichandanam ilipya tetra dhyiitvipnuyait param || Urdhvadandytindhvardta ya 
drdhvapundrirdhvaydgavit | tirdhvaim padam = avipndti  yatir irdhvachatushkaviin 1 
Ity @an nifchitath jidnam madbhaktyd sidhyati svayam | nityam dkiigrabhaktis ty 
gopichandanadhirandt |) Brihmaninith” tn sarvéshim vaidikinim anuttamam | gipi. 
chandanaviribhyim  ardhvapundram vidhiyaté j YO  gépichandanibhird tulasim tila. 
mrittikdm | mamokshor dhirayén nityam apardkshitmasiddhayé |) Gopichandanaliptiied 
déhasthini cha tasya yah asthini chakraripini bhavanty @ra din’ ding nay 

Atha ritriv agnihétrabhasmani, “Agnér  bhasmisi,” “ Idam Vishnoh,” “Trini 
pada,” iti mantrair, Vishnugiyatrya, — pranavéndddhilanam? kuryit | Evam vidhind 
Gépichandanam yd dhirayéd, yas ty étad adhité va, ga sarvamahipitakebhyah pats 
bhavati, pipabnddhis tasya na jiyaté, sarvésha  tirthdshn snité bhavati, sarvair 
yajiiair yiji bhavati, sarvair dévaih pdjyé bhavati, Narayand mayy achali bhaktij 
divarttaté 1} “Tad Vishodh paramati padam sada pasyanti silrayal | diviva  chok. 
shuritatam )| tad viprisd vipanyavd jigrivathsah samindhaté | Vishnir yat paramam 


padam”. | 4 i | 
i Ity Atharvavédd Vasudévipanishat sannipta |] 
TRANSLATION. | chandana; but, being applied daily to my body 
Having saluted the revered Visudéva, lord | after it has been washed by Gépis, it is called 
of all, Nirada made request, saying —‘ Sire ! tell gipichandana. That holy unguent for my 
me the rule regarding the trdhvapundra, | body, yellow in colour, found in Chakratirch, 
what substance is used for it, what mantras are | and marked with the chakra,* is a means of 
required, and to what parts it is applied." The | obtaining emancipation (1), 
revered Vasudéva thus addressed him :—VisA- Having taken up some gépichandana, salat. 
quchandana, a product of Vaikuntha, of which | ed it, and thus addressed it—* Hail to thee, 
Tam very fond, osed by Brahman and others gipichandana, sin-destroyer, produced from 
who are devoted tome, was brought by me from | the body of Vishnu, marked with the shakra ; 
Vaikuntha and placed in DvarakAé. Chandana | do thou, by this application, become a giver of 
mixed with saffron and other things is vishnu- | emancipation,’"—let him take water, with the 


a 3. inserta here, cham; but it te mot in the stones here referred to. I quote one verse from the first 
Fapuisdume tee aeeatlnte | aud one from the second chaptor of the Shanda. Purdna 

































| ‘f c—" Fatra chakriokitéh sili Gon 
* Cha Bi. aut ee sahitem | sfrayot™ |i ‘Ye kéchit tatra shanbh Krishoachak ring 
ity arthal | vi chakrétkitam ity arthah (IMpibl), A mudrithh| téshizh spe. wiry muchyatt survaki- 
great deal is mado, in the -Mikitmya, of the aids §) 
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words "Ima mé Gaig? (RV. 10, 75, 5), and 


pulverize into it the gipichandana, whilst re- 
peating the verse ‘ Vishnér mu kam’ [RY. L 
154, 1). 

After addressing it three times with the 
yerses beginning with ‘At died avantu nah’ 
[RV. L 22, 16], and with the} Vishnugdyatri 
( Nariyaniya vidmahé, Visudéviya dhimahi, tan 


né Vishnuh prachédayat]}, and after meditating 


thus on me,—'O Achynta, holder of the conch 
the discus and the mace, who hast made thy 


home in Dviraki; O Govinda, the lotns-eyed, | 
preserve me, a seeker of refage,—e () ere 


should apply it, with the third finger, to the 


forehead and the other eleven parts, whilst 
repeating the Vishwugdyatri or the twelve — 


A Brahmachdrin, or Vanaprastha, should 
apply it to the forehead, throat, heart, and 
shoulders, whilst repeating the Vishnugdyatri 
or the five names beginning with Krishna. 

A Yati should apply it, with the forefinger, 
to the head, forehead and heart, repeating t 
pranava. 

The threo perpendicular lines (pundrith) 
represent the triad, Brahman and the others, — 


the three sacred syllables [Uids, bhuvas, sear],— | 


the three kinds of metre,’—the three Védas,— 


the three accents,—the three brilliant fires’,— | 


the three times,—the three states"—and the 
three forms of diman.*” The three letters 
a, wu, m are of the same natare as the three 
perpendicular lines which are identical with the 
pranava. Thus that three-fold mark is unified 
in the syllable ém, 


A Paramahathsa may optionally make only | 


one line on the forehead, repeating the pranava. 





" ‘The twolvo names, and twelre parts of the . are 
grea in the following verses quoted by Niriyana in his 


pet >— 
Pritts Kéiawash vidylin Nirdyanam athbdard | | 
Mithosots be yr} oyE Govinda kantbaki ke 
Fiennes cha chin? kukehan tadbhujt Madhusi- 


danam | 
Trirkpamom karnadée! vimé kukshau tu Fimanam | 
Sridharam to sada ,Timabihac noral sedi | 
Padmdnibharh prlahthadéss kakod | M0 
| vimdtve ds oamarfn mirdhni tilakam kirayti 
kramft i 
“In one of the MSS. these five names are inserted a2 
a portion of .the text, and stand thos—' Krishpiya 


ran 


| Aya. Tho Dipiki gives two seta, but the fret 







‘Eri | syich Chhanrib Sird Jandr- 
cha | Nandagty ) Givindiya namé nama jj. 





A Yogi, secing there his own Self, brilliant as 
| a lamp, and reflecting thus—‘I sm Brahman 
and none other’—attains to identity with me 


(2). ade 
Any other [e.g. a Tridandin or EKatichara | 


-ghould meditate thus on his Self within the 
lotus of the heart, or within the tirdhvapu-dra 
existing in the heart—‘ In” the midst of it 


dwells a flame of fire, very small and perpen- 


dicular, flashing like lightning in the centre of 


a black cloud, fine os the awn of o head of 
rice, yellow, brillant, a very model of minute- 
ness. In the centre of that flame,'* stands the 
Supreme Self.’ 

He should first direct his attention to the 
think of him as in the lotus of the beart. In 
this order he should meditate on me, Hari, the 
Supreme, aa his own Self. He who, with his 


thoughts concentrated, meditates on me, the 
imniutable Hari, as his own Self, is without 
doubt emsncipated ; or, he who, by means of 


devotion, recognizes in me the unchangeable 

winning, centre, or end, 
salf-luminous, existent, intelligence and joy. 
Asthe one Vishnu, | penotrate the many, move- 





able and immoveable, and abide in them; I 


dwell as the Self in all creatares. Like oil in 
sesamum,! fire in wood, ghee in milk, and 
scent in flowers, I inhere in ereatores as the 
Self, Whatever there ia that moves, all that 
is visible or andible,—Nariyana permeates the 
whole, both within and without, I am the 
Supreme Brahman, without a body, subtile, 
trating, without a second. Let a man contem- 
plate Hari as in the heart,, between the eye- 








‘The Dioih4 also gives a list of names of Krishna which 


are said to occur in the Drirokl-Mihdimya, one of which 
Saisie arian ory, Antes 
Potente ape ‘) coording Lericons, 

' Ganachhandas, Mitréchhandas, and Aksharachhan- 
das. See Colebrocke’s Exaya (now edition) Vol. IT. pp. 
66, 71, SF. The Dipikl quotes the following verse— 


| + dae tivad Ganachhands Mitrichhandas 


param | tritiyam Akeharachhaoda iti chhaodms. 
mata i! dem, 

© Jigrat, fvapna, euehopti 

° Kehara, akshara, and paramdtman. 

Tait. Ar. X. 11. The word anfipamd which occurs 
here and in the Aranyaka, is frydpamd in most of m_ 
MSS. of the Mahiniriyrna-[panishad, and that was 
svidiaiky wink Blirsoa reads Vis anplalas Laval 
kindrh tandnésh rikshmavastindm wpam’ bhavitwin 
yigyl. 
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brows, and im the aperture of the head; he 
who after applying gépichandana, fixes his 
thoughts there, must reach the Supreme. 

The Yati who is an tirdivadandin and chaste 
(iirdkvarétdh), who understands the trdhea- 
pendra and drdheaydga, und is therefore in 
possession of the four ‘drdAva,’ attains to the 

This certain knowledge comes of itself, 
through devotedness to me; so the applicati 
of gépichandana should invariably be followed 

The most excellent drdhvepundra, made with 
gtpichandana and water, is prescribed for all 
Brihmans versed in the Véda. In the absence 
should always use a paste made from the root 
of the ¢ulasi plant, in order to reach the not- 
invisible Self. The bones in the body of one 
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become like the chakra from day to day. (3). 

At night one should rub the body with ashes 
from the agniAitra, whilst reciting the mantras 
‘ dgnér bhasmdss' [VS. 12, 46], ‘ Idask Vishauh’ 
(RV. I. 22, 17], and ‘Trini pada’ [I. 22,18],— 


He who thus, according to rule, applies the 
gépichandana, or he who reads this, is cleansed 


evil-disposition—has bathed in all the fir- 


thas,—has sacrified with all the sacrifices,—is 


| worthy of honour from all the gods,—and his 


unswerving attachment to me, Nirdlyana; is 
strengthened, After attaining to a thorongh 
knowledge (of me) he is absorbed into Vishou 


and does not return. ‘That exalted place of 


Vishon’s, the learned ever behold, like the 
sun’* [lit. the eye] stretched ont in the sky. 
Exultant watchful Rishis glorify that exalted 


Place of Vishon’s.’ [RV. I. 22, 20}. (4). 


TEXT 


Gépiki nima sathrakshagit Kutah — sathrakshant t 


bhsyich cha  sarmrakshant | 


mrityor 


rabminandakiranam| Ya évamvidvin étad ikhyipayéd ya tach cha - dhirayéd, 


fMalék§ mahiyeta iti wl 


Gépy6 nima Vishaupatnyah syuh! Tasim chandanam fhlidanam | 
Kiicha Vishyupatays gépy frima 


Esha Brahmanandaripah | 


Kaéchihlidah | 
Ya dtmand 


kirigyah Prakritimahadahamédya, 
Vishouh| Kaéchihlidah; G 


dhintabkarapinith Brahmajdinapriptiicha) Ya @vath védaty upanishat » 21) 


Kaicha Vishnuht Para Brahmaiva- 





Gopity agra uchyatim chandanath tn tatah pagchat| Gopity aksharadvayam, chan- 
danam to triysksharam, tasmid aksharapaichakam | Ya évam yidvin gopichandanam 


dharayéd akshayam padam ipnbti, 
ainuté, tatd ‘mritatvam aénuota iti  § 


patchatvam na sa padyati ; 


tato =" mritatvain 


Atha miyiésbalitai Brahmésit| Tatai cha mahadidy’ Brahmand mahimdydsammili- 


tit | Paiichabbitéshn gandhavatiyam prithivy sit, prithivyad 
bhédih 1 Pitavared mridé jiyanté lkinugrahartham j (iyisah 
Ya ¢vam vidvin yatihasté 


asya chandanasya vaibhavam | 


miyinupaplavah sarvam Ayur dti, tstal) prajipatyam ra géshpatyatm 
Ya ¢tad rahosyam séyam pritar dhyiyéd, hérdtrakyitath pipath nijayati, mrité 


miksham aénuta iti i) 41). 
Ghpichandanspaikéna lalitam yas to 


itah ogambhigavasid 
tyamn cha | 





dadyad 


lépayét ) @kudand? tridandi vi sa vai 


moksham ‘samaésnuté | Gdpichandanaliptiigd yam yam payati chakshushi) tam 
tam pitam vijaniyéd rijabhih satkrité bhavét 5 1 


3 So the Dipikd. 


og 
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Brahmahanta kritagnoné cha gighnas cha gurutalpagah | téshit papini nagyanti- 


gopichandanadhiranit | Gopichandanaliptdigd mriyaté yatra kutrachit 4 abbivyapya- 
yato bhiltva dévéndrapadam aénuté  Gopichandanaliptiigam purushaa ya Upisate | 
evam Brahmidayd dévilh sanmukhis tin upisaté 4) 6 1 


Gépichandsliptiigah purushd yéna 
mahivate yy 


kitigonah punyam ity dyam manir 


pijyate | 
stkshidvishnumayd bhavét ) Gdpichandanaliptiigd vratath yas to | haret | 
abravit 1h 


Vishonpijitabhititwad 


Vishnulike 


Gopichandanaliptingair © japadinads: 





yat kritam} nyfinam sampdroatam  yiti vidhindna vidéshatah Gépichandanam 
iyushyam balirdgyavivardhanam | kimadata méOkshadat chaiva ity évam munayé 
‘bruvan ii 7 i 

AgnishtOmasahasrini vijapdyasatini cha, téshith punyam avipnéti gopichanda- 
nulhirandt || Gépichandanadinasya niivamédhakritah phalam | na Gafgayi samarm 


tirtham na éuddhir gépichandanit jj) Bahunatra kim okténa, 
kiirya vichitrani 1 


na tattalyam bhayél I6ké natra 


kélikurhkamasambhavam | magdanit pivanai nrinim bhuktimuktiphalapradam }} Krish- 
camer : 5 


nagdpiratédbhiitarn 


phalapradam 1) Tilamdtrapradinéaa 


gopinii jalakridisn sambhritam 4) Kfishoagépijalakriddkomkaumath 
wupichandanam ity uktath Dvaravatyim surdivaraih |"* 
{datamam kulam | Gépichandanakhandam tu 
idam pugyam pdyanam pitavarnakam i) 8 | 


chandanair yutam } 
chakrakiram sulakshanam | Vishgurftpam 


Apé va agra json) Tatra Prajipatir viyur bhiitvigrimyatédam srijdyam iti 4 


Sa tapd ‘tapyata tata dmkiram aopaiyat tath giyatrim | 
érataya ivirbabhdval; | Archirmirgavistritam v@dirtham abbisatn- 


tata upanishadah 


dhayn sarvin védin sarahasy(panishadaigin Brahmaliké sthipayimiisa j 
: ‘ntaré sagunam Brahma  chidghar daik | 


opaditad “ Vaivasvatd 


Tas™* cha 


tamaripess, Mathuriydm, WVasudévasadmany iivirbhavishyati } Tatra bhavat yah | sarvn- 
lokOtkrishtgsaundaryakridibhégd gApikisvariipaih parabrahminandaikardpam Krishna 


bhajishyatha | Tatra élikan | 


Krishoam diridhayimisor Gékuld dharmasatikula 4 


Iti Brahmavaram labdhvd rotayé Brahmalékagaih 1 


Srikrishmikhyat param Brahma 


gopikih érutayd "bhavan | Statsambhdgasambhitam chandanath gépichandanam iti 9 1 
W ity Atharvnyédé Gopichandandpanishat samipti {| 


TRANSLATION, 

Gipikd means w protectress. A protectress 
from what? A protectress of the people, from 
hell and from the fear of death. Chandana™ 
means a producer of pleasure, What is a 
producer of pleasure? A producer of the joy 
which is Brahma."* He who, knowing this, 
communicates it to others, and he who sppre- 


hends it, is (the one) by reason of his expli-_ 


eation of the earth gipichandana, and (the 





rople ana —bot saffron 


* i. drutli che, 
Root rhadi,—dAlidon!. . 
“ Ya évamvidvin étad ikkyipayéd iti | évath nirva- 


6B ceca mn joe ner egeteredlag sperm | line aa 
iS allel ginidandlay tet males eee on 


other) by his mere apprehension of it, exalted 
in Brahmaléka, (1). 

The Gépis may be regarded as wives of 
Vishoo, and chandana is their delight. What 
ig that delight? It is identical with the joy 
which is Brahma. And whoare the (pis, 
the wives of Vishno? They are those who 
by themselves gained the exalted abode called 
Krishga, which is nothing else than that joy 


which is Brohma,—the causers of the world's 





Magcn, 1587.) 
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production," preservation and aon 
Prakriti, intellect, egotism and the rest,—the 
great illusionists, And who is Viahgu? 
Vishau is the supreme Brahma and no other. 
And what is delight? It is the acquisition 
of the knowledge of Brahms, by men who 
have applied the gipithandana,** and whose 
of sin.” He who knows this (obtains these 
benefits); such is the Upanishad. (2). 

Let the word gipi be uttered first, and after 
it the word chandana. Gpi cousista of two 


sylishles, and chandena of three; thus there | 


are five syllables. He who, knowing this, 
applies the gépich 
ing goal ; he does not (again) experience dis- 
solution; after that (ome death) he obtains 








Now Brahma was brought into contact with 
méyd; then, from Brahma united with that 
great mdyd came Intellect (the great principle) 
Oe atl Amongst the five elements was 
this earth whose characteristic is smell," and 
owing to the power™ of earth came varieties of 
colour. Suils of a yellow colour are produced 
for the benefit of mankind. The power of this 





chandana ia owing to its employment by (or, to | 


the loves of) Brahma in association with mdyd." 


He who, knowing this, gives some of it into | 


the hand of a devotee for kindness’ sake, lives 
for the full period, undisturbed by mdyd, and 


becomes besides the poaseasor of progeny, wealth | 
| secures tho merit of thousands of agnishi/jima- 


mitted by day oe by night, and at death obtains 
emancipation. (4) 

The Ekadondin or Tridandin who smears his 
forehead with the paste of gipichandana, 
verily obtains emancipation. Everybody who 
is looked arin man smeared with gépichan- 





taining ides foreign te-! ! 
ccadn a uaaherial aa well na ae oMhaiak:, cause for 
— nikilo nihil At in an important aziom 

of all schools. 


™@ This is to remove the ido that Brahma can only be 
known by the learned. 
™ Consequent on that application. 


Stiri ence a 
pare fens Srey ene iti Ul Li Gara 


@ Por the | characterisation of the fire 
slemante, vee Tar , 10-17. 


, reaches the unchang- | 


dana sussala We Kagjoctiod sn pkey SUNGRMAA Se 


| treated with respect by kings. (5) 


By applying g(pichandena, the sins of the 
Brihmas-slayer, of the ungrateful, of the 


- cow-slayer, and of ‘the defiler of his Guru's 


bed, disappear. sever he dies whose 
handana,"* atr etch- 





Soily Sosmeneed Wiel pik 
ing forth he gains the abode of the chief of 
the gods. Brahman and the other gods turn 
tos man whose body is smeared with gopichan- 
dana, (6) 

He who honours a man whose body is smeared 
with ofp dana is highly esteemed in the 
world of Vishnu, because he has thereby done 
honour to the majesty of Vishou. The man of 





good deportment, well-dressed, a moderate 


eater, having his members in subjection and 
his body smeared with gépichandana, is Vishgu 
in proprid persond. He who engages in 
austerities with his body smeared with gépi- 
chandana, obtains thereby ten million times 
more merit,—so said the sage. When jyapa or 
almagiving is practised by those whose limbs 





sficacions.”* | Gépichandana is life, the Firelaoos 
ter of health and strength, the granter of 
desires, and the bestower of emancipation,— 
so said the sages. (7) 

By the application of gipichandana, one 


sacrifices, and of hundreds of v4japéya-sacri- 
gépichandana. does not acerne even to the 
offerer of an airamédha ; there is no firtha equal 
to the Ganges, and no purity like that derived 
from gépichandana. But why enlarge on it? 
That there is no ornament in the world equal 





Lal raibhardtsbmarthyi l (Dipika.) 





This —, Ls 
there word chandana, is i eae It 
seals sebreerey ee 


ghandanecnerida. 
hie ag 1 (Dipits) 


* 


sation iy follown i 5 ity 
eet a aig tink | it sro 
a, 
Nytoam ch#t, samprnath ayid, vidhd- 
hee ee radi: tall vitebatal phaladan 
ayt (Dipiki.) 
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$ecpeilolame Adin; isis pum iiegeiecbmatonnyh ‘nakverssas ices Ase tak Sauna tothe purpor 
combined with the saffron used in the sports of | of the Véda as manifested in the karmamdrga™ 


the Gépis, is porer than an ornament, and yields 
to men the froit of present enjoyment and 
future emancipation, Sin-destroying gépichan- 
dana, the outcome of the loves of Krishna and 
the @5pis, by their favour, unceasingly bestows 
the four objecta of human pursuit. By giving 
away a piece of the size of a sesamum-seed, 
one obtains a reward equal to the gift of a 
mountain of gold. The saffron was collected 
Gépis, This saffron from the water-sports of 
Krishpa and the Gopis, combined with chandana, 
chief gods." By giving away a piece of the 
size’ of a sesamum-seed, one purifies one's 
family up to the tenth. ation. A piece of | 
gipichandana, discus-sh iped and yellow, and so 
of good appearance,” is a form of Vishon, 
pure and purifying. (8) 

Prajipati, taking the form of wind, exerted 
himself (to dry it up) in order to produce this 
world. He practised ansterities; then he saw 
the dukdra, then the three sacred syllables, 


| (lit. path of smoke], he produced the fourteen 
worlds. Then the Upanishads, which are Srati, 
the Véda asexhibited by the jidénamdrga™ [lit. 
path of light], he placed the whole of the 
Védas, including the ritual," the Upanishads 
and the Védiiigas, in the world of Brahman, 
and instructed them thus:—“ During the period 
presided over by Manu-Vaivasvata, Brahman 
with qualities, consisting only of joy and solid 
intelligence, will appear in Mathuori, in the 
house of Vasudéva, in the form of Paurnshit- 
tama. There, you, with bodies fitted for en- 
that of ell the worlds, will appesr in the 
form of Gépikds, and will serve Krishna who 
will consist solely of the joy which is the 
supreme Brahman.” Regarding this there 
are two coupleta:—The Wédas, receiving 
Brahma's Went to the world of Brah. 
a place full of righteousness, The supreme 
Brahman took the name of Sri-Krishna, and 
the Védas became the Gipikds. The chandena 


Trial 





| 








CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS, 
BY HENRY H. HOWORTH, F.5.4. 
(Continued from Vol, XV. p. 138,) 


XXII. | | invitation of Tului, the Princes and princesses 
We have traced the career of Chinghiz Khan | and the military chiefs, went from all directions 


from his birth to his death, and will now de- 
vote a few words to his burial, and to a general 
survey of the results of his career, 
Rashidnu’d-din tells us that the body of 
Chinghiz was transported secretly to Mongolia, 
and to prevent the news of his death being 
noised abroad the troops which escorted the 
remains killed every person they met with en 
roufe, and it was only when the cortege reached 
the grand ordu of the chief, near the sources of 
the Eerulon, that his death was published. 
of his four principal wives, whither, at the 


to do the last honours to the remains, and to 

pour out their lamentations. Those who came 

from the further limits of the empire, took 

| three months for their journey. 

After the funeral ceremony the body was 

interred on the Burkhan Galdun mountain, 
Hunting one day in that district Chinghiz Khin 
rested under the shade of s great isolated tree. 
There he passed some minutes in a reverie and 
on rising said he wished to be buried there 
learnt ‘this, caused him to be buried there - but 
the district round was presently covered by a 
ee 


| _ ™ Cf. commentary on Bhtgavata 4.4, Ri 

2. end om nr & wt ra 
—™ See Bhdshya on Ii4-Uj nishad, and on Prajna, 1, 10. 
* rahsayan! pboasd (Dip) ent 0m Prana 






Bidoite’ .887.] 


thick forest whiok peovieitad "i the Satine 
tree, near which the remains had been boried, 
from being recognised. Several of hia des- 
eendants were buried in the same forest, which 
for a long time, waa guarded by a thonsand 
men of the tribe Uriangkat, who were 
exempted from military service. 

Perfumes were burnt without ceasing before 
images of the princes placed in this spot. 
It was only accessible to the four great 
ordus of Chinghiz Khan : a privilege they still 
preserved a century after his death." In re- 
gard to these images of the princes it would 
seem that a figure of Chinghis Ehin, perhaps 
made of felt, was placed in a cart in front of 
the royal tent of Batu Khiin, to which were 
offered gifts, and infer alia horses, which no one 
afterwards mounted. They also offered other 





animals to it which were killed and their flesh — 


burnt. Carpini tella us he saw this figure and 
because he refused to make obeisance to it, 
saying he did not mind bowing to Batu and 


his people, but that it was not permitted toa 


Christian to bow to the image of a dead man.” 
Rashidu'd-din tells us in hisaccount of Ogotai, 
Chinghiz Ehin’s successor, that after his inan- 
guration he caused funeral meals to be offered 
for three days to his father’s manes. He then 
selected from the families of the Noyans and 
generals forty of the most beautiful girls, who 
were splendidly decked out in rich garments 
and jewels, and then, to use Rashidu'd-din's 
own words, were sent to serve Chinghiz Ehin 
in the other world. Some splendid horses 
To return to the funeral of the great chief. 
Marco Polo says, “ Yon should be told also 
that all the Grand Khins and all the descend- 
ants of Chinghiz, their first Lord, are carried 
to » mountain that is called Altay to be 
interred, Wheresoever the sovereign may die, 
he is carnmed to his burial in that mountain 
with his predecessors, no matter if the place 


of his death were 100 days’ journey distant. | 


Let me tell you a strange thing too. When 
they ‘are carrying the body of any Emperor 
to be buried with ‘the olhers, Sie) couroy 


: DOhason, Vol. I. pp. 31-38 


AE role oh aca 
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pared, in which he was placed on o 
delicate dishes on ™ Into 





cei 


Shik rose "with thas" Gol AE gut othe 


sword all whom they fallin with on the road, 
saying, ‘Go and wait upon your lord in the 
other world.” For they do in sooth believe 
that all such as they slay in this manner do go 
to serve their lord in the other world. They 
do the samo also, too, with horses; for when 
the Emperor dies they kill all his best horses, 
in order that he may have the use of them in 
you as a certain truth that when Mangu Khin 
to meet the body on its way, were slain in 
the manner T have told." 
According to Vincent of Beauvais, a Tiitar 
sometimes selected the slave whom he wished 
to be buried with him when he died." Ssanang 
Setzen, in speaking of the changes introduced 
by Baddhism among the Mongols, says that 
up to the time of their conversion the cus- 
tom prevailed among them of slaughtering a 
number of camels and horses, according to 
the means of the dead man. These animals 
called khoilgha.* In another place he tells us 
that when Tibet Taishi, the son of Altan 
Khakan died, the mother of the boy, who was 
not given to the new cult, demanded that 
a hundred children and a hundred icaaicls 
should be killed to act aa a convoy to her child 
and be buried with him. Forty children had 
already been killed and a popular onslaught 
was about to take place, when, as they were 
going to kill Tolai the son of Shinekei Orlik, 








‘Kis Taiji objected, and bade them send him 


instead. As this was not possible they ceased 
to kill the children.” Thomas of Spalato says 
that, when a Mongol was killed in war they 
buried him in o secret place, levelled tho 
ground, and then trod it under horses’ feet so 
as to conceal the place," 

Mandeville bas a few quaint sentences about 


worth quoting. 
chief's body was taken ‘by “a few people to 
the place of burial, # tent was then pre- 
wooten 
sive mee arene Sie ee ee 
tont ° 
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driven a white horse richly caparisoned, with 
its colt. The tent and its contents were then 
buried in a hole and the ground straight- 
ened again. The Mongolk believe, says 
our author, that they enjoy themselves after 
death; and—hence they give their emperors 
a tent to lodge in, meats to eat, milk to 
drink, money to spend, a horse to ride and a 


mare to breed young ones. After the death of | 


A more fantastic story is told in the Shajrat- 
ul-Atrak as to the burial of Chinghiz Khin 
than any of the above. “On the arrival 
of Chinghis KEhiin’s family in Mughalis- 
tan they buried his body at the foot of 
a favourite tree, under the shade of which 
he was accustomed to sit when ont hunting, 
place of burial. He also directed that a manu- 
soleam of magnet or loadstone should be made, 
coffin of steel. It is related, that when 


his children had constructed the mausoleum 


and placed the coffin therein, as he directed, 


the latter became suddenly attracted on all 


sides and remained snapended in the air. 
His family then caused the vicinity to be 
forbidden*’ or laid waste, and now the man- 
soloum is in the midst of a thick forest, 
through which there is only one narrow path, 
It is said that some Kafirs™ 
up their abode in this place, and that a devil 
at times enters the coffin, and gives responses 


to such questions as are proposed to him. These 
the hearers look upon as oracles, and the 


Kafirs who are the attendants or priests there, 
and who worship this coffin, conform to these 
pretended oracles, and increase infidelity by 
their promulgation. The infidels consider this 
tomb as the house of God. There is no other 


road than that described to this mansoleum, 


from the thickness of the forest surrounding 
it, Some modern historians say that Chinghiz 
hin was born when the sun was in the sign 
Libra, and as that sign is esteemed influential 
on the atmosphere, for that reason the learned 
im the religion of Mani’ directed that the 
body of Chinghiz Ehiin should be suspended 


* D'Obsson, Vol. L. pp. $84-5, note. 
™ taboood."* 


The Manicheana, 





have taken | 


ia the adr Onn cevens: Tho cons of Chinghi Chinghiz 
Khin, however, refased to offer such an indig- 
nity to the body of their father, and, therefore, 
to avoid such an exposure, the Manicheans 





out of my iron stirrups, I felt not such suffer- 
ings when mounting my sterile white mare, 
and fastening behind me the skin (?) of a young 
goat, [ assembled my great people. Is not this a 
reward for the works I did in former lives ?"™* 
Thereupon Kilnken Baghatur of the Sunid tribe 


broke out and said: “Thy will, strong as 
jade, will weaken, Thy beloved Burtehjujin™ 
Setzen will die, Khayar and Belgutei two of 
thy brothers will struggle for the throne, the nu- 
merous people thou hast brought together with 


| somuch pain will disperse, thy lofty government 


will be abased, thy wife Burtehjujin, united by 
strong ties to thee in thy youth, will die, thy two 
sons Ogotai and Tului will become orphans ; the 
numeroos peoples thou hast collected will be 
separated and ruled by others, thy govern- 
ment, exalted like a mountain, will subside, 
Burtehjajin the wife whom thon didst find, 
with whom thou wast united will die: two 
of thy brothers, Khatsuga and Utsuagn, will 
become rivals. The numerous peoples thou 
hast collected will disperse over mountains 
and forests and will migrate in the direction 


™ i.¢, choice chargers. 
4 ia. referring to the doctrine of metempaychosis. 
™ i.e. his favourite wife Borteh, 





Manon, 1887.) 
of Khangai Khan. Thy wife and children will 
come to us there with sobs and tears. Wilt 


not thou therefore give us thy commands ?"" It 


ia difficult to subdue a newly regenerate body, 
bot if we subdue it we shall doubtless arrive 
at the state of wirrdna, in which there are no 
sufferings. It is difficult to subdue a strong 
body ; but if we do crash it, we shall doubtless 
meet in thé country of the blessed. As thon 
art going to leave thy wife Burtehjajin Setzen 
a widow, and thy sons Ogotai and Tului or- 


phans, will thou not point ont to them water | 


in the desert and a road over the ridge?” 
Thereupon Chinghiz Khin replied: “Do not 
thou die, but point thou out a road along the 
ridge and water in the desert to my widow 
Burtebjujin Setzen and my orphans Ogotai and 
Tului, The precious jade-stone has no crust, 


nor has the polished steel any rust on it. Our 


body is not immortal. Act resolutely and tide 
things firmly ove, The essence of a thing is 
in its completion, althongh it have a hundred 

nings. Firmis thesoul of man who keeps 


his plighted word. Behave thyself modestly 


and surrender thy voice to that of the many, 
To dio after a lifetime is the fate of us all. 
Secure a good government and abide the 
commands of the boy Ehnbilai."™ After these 
words he died in the Ting-swine year, and 
the 6/ti year of his age.*" Therefore, says 
the Alfan Topedi, they harnessed horses to 
& waggon, upon which they placed the golden 
remains of the Ruler.” And as they marched, 
the Sunid Kiluken Baghater thus belauded 
him: “Thou my ruler bast departed, as though 
on the wings of a migrating falcon. Thou hast 
become o load fora creaking cart, Thou hast 
departed as if on the wings of a hovering 
hawk ; as if on the wings of a fluttering lark. 
Peart Ptah cnt toa eee | 


" Geariunis Bikien han “ Wilt thou ot alae 0 
my Lord, fea ply mae 

i.e. of his his grandson, who afterw aie Keecee ilnckin 
ee ee tact erthogaphy. "Thave given the 


BAmes in 

nang Setsen 
g Setson mye it wan a two-wheeled wagyos 

ond tat, his whole people sccompanied him wailing a 


Seananog Seteen here haan better version and A appeo- 
printe the graphic translation of my friend Colonel 


“ Whilom thou didet stoop Rina dy faleonm, o aeNfen | 


Wagpon now trundle: thee 
O my king ! 
Hast thon in truth then forsaken thy wife and thy 
children and the feet of thy people, 
O my king? 
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When the procession — = the boggy dis- 
trict of Mona, the cart sank to the footboard. 
Unable to move it they harnessed horses be- 
longing to the five banners to it; but still 
it would not move. The Snnid Kilnken 
Baghatur, as the whole people harnessed 
themselves, bowed himself and said : “My holy 
Ruler, so like a kuluk, who wast born of the 
azure and eternal heaven, wilt thou desert 
thy whole people in this plight while working 
out thy high destiny? Thy solidly grounded 
government; thy children and thy wife who 
bore them; thy native land and waters; all are 
yonder, Thy government founded on justice ; 
thy gathered clans, thy dear children and wife; 
thy golden palace; all are there. Tho snow :™ 
the waters in which thou wast wont to bathe: 
thy numerous Mongol subjects, and thy 
birth-place Deligun Boldak; thy standard 
made of the crest of a bay colt ;** thy pipes 
and kettledrums; thy whole ‘and the 
place Arian in the plaine of the Kernulon where 
thou didst mount the throne; all are there.™ 
Thy wife Burtehjojin Setzen whom thon didst 
marry before thou becamest famous; thy well- 
watered land Borkhata Khiin; thy beloved 
friends Mukhuli and Boghorji; and thy admini- 
strator; allarethere. Thy lutes and pipes and 
other instruments; the whole of thy great people ; 
thy holy fatherland; all are yonder.” Hast 
thou, my lord, been so charmed by the warmth 
of Eharguna EKhanu; by the number of the 
Tangut people; and by the beauty of Kirbeljin; 
that thou hast forsaken thy old Mongols? 
Althongh thy dear soul is fled, we will carry 
thy remains, precious as the jnde-stone, to thy 
birthplace, and shew them to thy widow Burteh. 
jujin and to all thy people.” These words, 





| which it may be remarked have a charming 


naivelé and peculiar local colour about them, 





Cirling in ride like an eagle, whilom thou didst lead! 


O my king! 
si “sie oe stumbled eras like an uo- 
43 Tes my king! 
aha rev begets’ che ely hast broaght le 
peace and st sari rte tp 
Aas 
 é. 0, thy dirthplens: 0 my king! 


= emnang Sotzen says the tail of a black horse. 
nan ee the pact of the Io 
(Shon aida seent the detcaerenikieioe ee 

| And Setzen adds “ th heavenly-born 
cease iri” tons Tine and 
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were, we are told, heard by the ruler, and the 
cart began to move again witha creak. All were 
delighted, and escorted it to the country of his 
birth. The Mongols have a superstitious dread 
of openly admiring any place they are pleased — 
with, as they treat it as anomenthat they will die 
Khin had once admired the district of Mona 
Khan when he was traversing it, whence it was 


the cart sank there up to the step, They now, 
says the Alion Topehi, spread false rumours 
among the people that he wus buried there, 
whereas they only deposited his 


others said it was at buried Yeke Utek, he- 


tween the shadow-side™ ofthe Altai Khin and 


sunny side” of the Kentei Khin, 
Such is the story of Chinghiz Khin’s 
burial as reported in the native Sagas, 


Letus now notice very shortly the geography 


probably the chain of mountaingin the modern 
Ordus country north of the Yellow river, called 


Munu-ula by Pare David.” Thence the cortépe 
moved across the Mongolian desert, to the 
mountain where the body was interred. Rashid- 
u'd-din says Chinghiz was buried in the 


elthe 





the place: was also called Yeko Kuruk ;<. 
the great sacred place or great tabooed place, 
which probably answers to the Yeke Utek 
of Ssanang” Setzen's notice above quoted. He 
also says he was buried at Budah Ondur 
hear the Selingn. 
the same thing as Burkhan Galdun. The 
mountain, according to one of Ssanang Setzen's 
notices was on the sunny side" of the Kentej 
range. This points to the famous mountain of 
Ehfin-ula where Urga is situated. Now it is 
curious that Ganbil says several Mongol princes 
of the family of Chinghiz Khin reported that he 
was buried in the mountain Han."* Insome MSS. 
notes quoted by Quatremére, a very considerable 
Mongol Mandarin assured Father Parennin that 
Chinghis was buried on the mountain Han, near 


the sources of the (non, Tula and Kerulon, and 


the same fact was confirmed tothe same Father 
in the presence of Gaubil by a Mongol prince of 


™ ie. the north. * i.e. the south. 

= See Nour, dan. ate. Now Series, IV. Balletin, 6, 
™ i. «. The south. ™ Ganbil, p. 54 note. 
™ Quatremére, p. 119 note. 





hirt hie 
tent, and leggings ; while hig corpse according | 
to some was buried in Burkhan Galdhun, while 


iain Burkhan Galdun. He adds that 


This name connotes | 


| definitely housed in the country 


[Marcr, 1887. 


the stock of Chinghiz Khin." We may take it 
therefore that the Ehan-ula is the traditional 
place of sepulture of the great chief. Timnkofski 
speaks of this mountain as remarkable since it 
is the first one in Mongolia coming from the 
south, and thé last coming from the north, 
which is covered with woods, Ho tells as it is 
that the forests which cover it are held sacred 
by the Mongols, and at the time of his arrival 
there some Khalkhas brought a number of good 
genii inhabiting the summit of the mountain,” 
A guard of Uriangkuts was appointed to look 
after the grave of Chinghiz Ehiin, and from 
being thos connected with the royal ordus 
received the name of Ordus, which » tribe of 
Mongols probably deseended from them still 
bears. Like other tribes they migrated scross 
the desert on the weakening of the Ming dynasty, 
and are now found in the so-called Ordos 
country, west of Kuku Khotan. 

David, who travelled in the Ordus 


in 1866, tells us that the Mongols there still 


preserve most carefully the mortal remaing of the 
famous Chinghiz Khin bogoto,** They are en- 
closed in a large silver chest which they do not 
readily show to strangers, The precious box is 
preserved notin a lamasery but in a private tent 
by one of the princes of the country, Pil- 
gtimages are made to it, and Mongols go thither 
to make their kAoto or Prostrations, such as 
they make before living emperors, This place 
is about 30 or 40 leagues south of Sarchi and 
is called Tin-y-sen. It is stated that this casket 
of massive'silver, after having been carried 
about in various parts of Mongolia, for fear it 
might be plundered, has been for a long time 
of the Ordua, 
which is safe from hostile invasions on account 
of its poverty. The box is always folded in 
precious stuffs, which are kissed respectfully by 
the devotees.* What this box contains it would 
be interesting to know more definitely. It is, 


at all events, remarkable that the Ordus still 


claim to have the sacred remains of the old 
Mongol Chief among them. 

Chinghiz Ehin, according to Juveni, had about 
aa Op. cit, Vol. IT. pp. 425-6. ’ | 
3 ie. sainted. 
rh st renege New Series, Vol. 4 Balletis 
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$00 wives and concubines. The latter were 
either captives or Mongol damsels; for accord- | 
ing to the custom then in vogue the fairest 
damsels were specially sifted out for the Khan’s 
service. All those belonging to a company 
were inspected by its captain, who selected the 
most beautiful and presented them to his mille- 
narian, he did the same and presented his 
choice to the commander of a fuman, and they 
in turn presented their choice to the Ehakan, 
Those maidens not required by the Kbin en- 
tered the service of his wives or were made 


| he had always been pleased with her, but that 

in a dream God hud commanded him to make 
her over to another, He begged that she 
would not oppose him and at the same time he 
asked in a loud voice who was ontside the tent, 
The Noyan Kehti, was on guard that night. 
He made himself known. Chinghiz having 
that lady in marriage, and ag Kehti remained 
dumb with surprise ho urged that he spoke 
gave her the ordw she lived in, with the ser- 





over to his relatives. ‘This is confirmec by | vants, furniture, horses and cattle depending’on 
Carpini, who says that if the Khin inded it, keeping only for himself an officer of the 


table (Munjenk), and a gold cup which he kept 
of Kehti Noyan of the Mongol tribe Uraut, who 

imande four thousand men of the leftwing,*® 
This incident ig very curious from the fact that 
Abil 's two sisters became so famous as the 
wives of Chinghiz Khan's two sons Juchi and 

other Siyurkukteni. 

children. (Of these the most important were 
those of his chief wife Burteh, viz., four sons 
and fivedanghters. ‘These song were (i), Juchi, 
whose birth under ambiguons circumstances, as 
we have seen, Apparently threw doubts on his 
legitimacy and deprived him of his birthright ; 
(1), Chagatai or Jagatai ; (iii), Ogotai and 
(iv), Tului. His daughters were (i), Kujin or 
Khojin Bigi, who was first engaged to Kosh 
Buka, the gon of Sengun, eldest son o: Wang 
| Ehin of the Kirais, which engagement fell 
through, The Yuan-shei-lei-pien says she married 
Batu or Podn Gurkan, chief of the Inkirasses, 
who, according to the same author and also the 
Kang-mu“ had Previously married a sister of 
Chinghiz Khan named Tomulun, Rashidu'd-din 
has two accounis of her, inconsistent with each 
| other, In one he makes her marry Buty 
Gurkhan of the Inkirasses.* In the other 
he makes her marry Bertu Gorkan, son 
of Tekus Gurkhan of the Kurulas.” (ii) 
| Kutuka Bigi chiefof the Virads. (iii), Alakai 


anyone's daughter or sister sho was at once 
surrendered to him, and that he brought to- 
gether every year, or every two or three years, 
the dameels in his country to select those who 
pleased him, making the rest over to those of 


Among Chinghiz Khin's wives five held 
superior rank, namely, Burteh, who bore the 
Chinese title of Fujin, and waa the danghter of | 
the chief of the Konguruts, Dai Setzen ; Khu. 
lan, a danghter of Dair Ussun, Chief of the 
Merkits; Jiasu and Jissuken, or as Rashidu'd. 
din calls them, Yisukate and Yisulaon, who were 
both Tatars"; and Kékju or Eunju, daughter 
of the Kin emperor of China. This last had 
no children, and survived till the time when 
Arikboka, Chinghiz Ehin's grandson flourished. 
Among his other partners were also Abika,*? 
daughter of Jakembo, brother of Wang, Ehin of 
the Kirais; Gurbyessu, the mother of Tayang 
Khan of the Naimans, called his Widow jin 
some accounts; according to Von Hammer's 
table, Hogutai, daughter of Eremuk: Murkai, 
of the Bekrin tribe; and lnstly the daughter 
of the ruler of Tangut, who is called Kur- 
beljin Goa by Ssanang Setzen. The rest 
were daughters of officers or of tribal chiefs.* 

Ihave mentioned in chapter XV. the divorce 
of Abika, called Abakh also in the Yuan-chao. 
pi-eht.™ Rashidn'd-din, referring to this, tells 
us that one night when he was reposing with 
his Kirai wife, Abika, his sleep was disturbed by 
a terrible dream On awaking he told her that 








* D'Ohason, J. p. 416-417. 
Neuman Habon supe Whey WudbAnapMinns’ ae 4eshe | 
” © Called Amka by Rarerty. ' 

™ Rashido'd-din, quoted by ' D’Ohsson, Vol. I. PP- 
415-419, * Called Amba y Eaverty. 
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Bigi who was married to Jingai, son of the 


chief of the Onguts. (iv), Tumalun whomarried — 


Shenkko or Jiku Gurkan, son of Alchi Noyan 
a chief of the Kunkurats. (v), Altalun who 
married Taiju or Baiju Kurkan, chief of the 
Olkhonuts.** 

By his Merkit wife Kholan, Chinghiz had 
a son, Kulkan, who left descendants." By 
Yisukat, one of his Tatar wives, he left a son 


Ujaur called Chawur by Von Hammer, who 
died when young,” By « Naiman concubine 


he had, according to Rashidu'd-din, a son, 
Jurjetai or Jurjeai or Jurjin as Raverty reads 





the name, who died before his other son. And 
by a Tatar concubine, another son named 


Urhjaghan ; he died young." 


Besides these Chinghiz had two adopted sons 


who were treated almost on an equality with 


his actual children. One of these was the Tatar 
Shiki Khutuku. Ho used to style Chinghix 


Jjeh, i.e. Father, and Burteb Fujin, Berikan Ekeb, 


Aka. He ranked with Chinghiz Khin’s other 


A second adopted son of Chinghis was the 


Tangut Chakan, also called Ujijhan, who was 
captured ¥ a boy, adopted by Burteh Fajin. 


and eventually commanded Chinghiz Khiin's 


! ng no race probably is there sucha keen 


distinction made between those who belong to 


the royal caste and the Karajus orsubjecta, ns | 
among the Mongols. Thatoneof thelattershould | 


thrust himselfintoapositionof sovereignty would 
be virtually unprecedented. On the other hand, 


asamong most nomad peoples, the chief's right | 
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dopeeded upon popalar election, the theory 
being doubtless that an unfit man, even if 
entitled by birth, could thus be excluded. The 





rule of succession again, aa is generally the 


case with nomadic peoples among whom it is 
inconvenient to be ruled by infants, prescribed 
that a man should be succeeded by his brothers 
if fit, in torn, and when these are exhausted 
then the son of the eldest brother becomes the 
patriarch of the family or the tribe, or the 
nation. This rule did not apparently apply, 
however, to the heritage carved out by a man's 
own sword. In such oa case his brothers were 


excluded, and the inheritance passed to his 


the law. In the case of strong rulers, and 
position as Chinghixs Khin, it was frequently 
the custom for them to select their heir, which 
choice was generally ratified by the Knriltai 
or Grand Assembly of the nation. Thos 


Chinghiz passed over his two elder sons and 


selected the third one Ogotai tosncceed him aa 


 Khakan or Imperator over the Mongol world; 





o heritage which Ogotai considerably enlarged 
before he died. His brothers were his depen- 
dents. If the Mongol Empire had been emaller 
and more compact this might have contioued, 
but the very size of the empire speedily made 
it easy for those, who thought their ancestors 


had been deprived of their rightful heritage 


to strike blowa which eventually shattered 
it, This ia, however, no part of our present 
subject. Ihave treated of it at great | 1 
elsewhere, : 

(To be continued.) 


SIRPUR COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF THE MAHARAJA RUDRADASA. 
BY PANDIT BHAGWANLAL INDEAJI, Pa.D. 


The subject of this paper is a fragmentary 
copper-plate, which Mr, J, M, Campbell, Bo. 
c.5., C.LE., kindly sent to me in 1884, I 
understand that he got it from Mr. J. <A. 
Baines, Bo.C.S., who again, obtained it from 
Matteam Patil of Birpur in the EhAndish 

The remnant of the plate measures about 
7" by 4)’. Itis intact at the top and bottom, 
and ot the right side; bot at the left side it is 


“ Erdmann, Temudaechin, p. 201. 
* Bee Eninacan, Trmudcchin, p. 440 and note 52 





broken away, pretty evenly, all the way down, 
and, judging by the context of lines 1 and 


2, two or three letters have been lost here 


at the beginning of each successive line. There 
is noring-hole in the plate; but there may have 
been one in the portion that is broken away ; 


| and there must have been one, if, a8 seems 


likely, this is only the remnant of an original 
act of two or more plates. The inscription is 


on only one side of theplate. Buton theother 





“id. 46." id. note 356. Von Hammer, Ilkhana, 
table 5. * Erdmann, Temudechin, pp. 153. 


Sirpur Plate of the Maharaja Rudradasa. 
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side there are, faintly cut, seven of the so-called 
*shell-characters’ that bave been found on 
several of the ancient stone-monnments of 
India.'—The characters, which are well pre- 
served, are ancient, of the early Valabhi style, 
and also with a certain amount uf resemblance 
to the character used in the Vakitaka inscrip- 
tiona, I should refer them, as far og this can be 


done on palwographical grounds, to about the | 


beginning of the sixth century A.D. The 
language is Sanskrit pros¢, in many places in- 
accurate, and not altogether well engraved. 
The inscription is one of a Mahdréja named 
Budradisa, whose genealogy, if given, was on 
& missing portion of the grant, The extant 
family. But from the termination ddéya, and 
from the locality whence the plate was obtain- 
dasa belonged to the family of the rnlers of 
Atmaka (the modern Ehindés), whom I 
consider'to be a branch of, and subordinate to, 
the Vakatakas, and of whom we have an in- 
scription” in Ajanti Cave No. XVII. It gives 
us three names ending in désa; Bhikshudisa, 


Niladisa, and Krishpadisa. Andit is possible 


that Rudradisa may be the elder son, whose 
name is now illegible in that record, of Krish- 
padiss. In addition tothe title of Mahdréja, 
Budradisa has, in the present inscription, the 


epithet paramabhatfiraka-pdd-dnudhydta, 


“meditating on the feet of the paramount 
sovereign; and the two attributes together 
shew that he was no petty chiof, but a fairly 

The inscription records the grant of a field 
named Ghitakatala, to the west of the village 






Lo LSet 
2 (ara it 


oan 

s Acclinel. Gare West, Ind. Vol. IV. p. 180 as 
there ise stro full-sized upriyht straight 
stroke. to the symbol, that it un-— 
belongs to it; and it appears to me to be in- | 
tended+to modify into some multiple of 100. 


SIRPUR PLATE OF RUDRADASA. 


sion(?). The boundary of the field is men- 
tioned as extending as far as Kihalattaka, which 
may be a field or a village. The donee is a 
Brahman named Driilaka, of the Bharadvaja 
gétra. 

The most important point in the plate is its 
date, which unfortunately has been very care- 
lessly cat by the engraver, The record of the 
date begins with the word varsha, followed by 
& vertical stroke; and after the stroke there 
come the pumerical gymbols for one hundred* 
and for ten. These symbols are followed by the 
five letters révaifrayayd; and then comes the 
numeral for two. It is hard to make any- 
thing of révattrayayd; which curious jamble of 
letters is, I think, due to a mistake of the en- 
graver. The rf is much like the Kshatrapa 
numerical symbol for 8; and, if we take it as 
a symbol along with the two preceding it, 
the date would be 118. The remaining four 
letters, vaifrayayd, may perhaps be meant for 
Chattra-dvitiyaydrs ; especially os wa and cha 
are letters closely alike, and the numeral for 2 
follows yé. Taking 118 as the date of 


the grant, th next question is, to what era 


should it be taken to belong? The word 
varsha, for ‘year,’ is most commonly found in 
the Kshatrapa dates; but the Kshatrapa or 
era is here out of the question, as the 
letters of the grant are not so old. There 
remain the Chédi or Traikiitaks era, commenc- 
ing A.D, 250, and the Gupta era of A.D. 
319; bat dates in both of these usually 
begin with the abbreviation sai or the word 
saivatsara, while the term here used is varsha, 
I leave this point open for the present; hoping 
that further light may be shed on it by some 
new find from Khindij and the neighbourhood 








* The risarde soggoste that the previous word Wha an 
epithet of Rudradisa, which might be WigWT;, since, that 


| the king was probably « Ssiva, appeare from his name. 


* Road " Read AEH. 
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THE VILLAGES MENTIONED IN THE GUJARAT RATHOR GRANTS 
Nos, IIL. awn IV. 
BY DR. G. BUHLER, C.LE. 


When the Rathér Grants’ Noa. LI. and IV. 
were edited by Dr. Hultzechand myself, the want 
of the Trigonomctrical Survey Maps of Gujarat 


prevented ourtracing the villagesand towns men- 
tioned as fully. as would have been desirable, As 


Tam now in possession of the sheots required, I 


think it advisable in the interest of the ancient 


geography of India, tosnpply the former omission. 


Nearly all the places mentioned in No. III. 


the grant of Dhravadéva III. are found on 


sheet No. 34 of the Gojnrat series of the | 


which lay east of the “ Brihman settlement 
named Mottaka.” As [ hare pointed out 


formerly” Mottaka can only be the present | 


M6ta in the Surat District, the home of the 
Motali Brihmans. This identification is con- 
firmed by the map which shows jin the 
position, indicated by the grant, the village of 


Paréna, clearly a corruption of ParAhanaka, | 


North of Pirahanaka, the grant states, Iny 
Moivisaka ; and the map has a corresponding 
name, Méwachhi. On the southern boundary 
lay Ehaurichhaka, which we find represented 
on the map by Eharwisa.’ The village 
of Khaurichhaka belonged to the dhidra of 
Trenad, which latter place according to verse 
45 was granted by Dhruvarija to Jojibhi's 
father, Doddhi. Trennii is clearly the modern 


—= =. 
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* Eead TER. 

™ Pouwibly a mistake of the engraver for BAIT ; and 
thon the following letters, in line 4, might be "sail a, 

™ Read “q] Tat ; one OT sects to be reduudant. 

“ Probably for Qi7#ae%4, ™ Read “pez”, 

“Bead “gg” “ Read "a7sqaiq°. “™ Read Semfiz: 

* Read 3yq: ™ Read 7: 

* [ce note 4, p. Mabore.—J. F. F.] 

* Road ) 


* gente, Vol. XII. pp. 179-190; and Vol. XIII. pp. 65-69. 









| old name of the 


Tén,* about two miles west of Bardéli. The 


‘latter town, finnlly, may possibly be identical 
with Bhadrapall,* which according to verse 44 


was the home of Doddhi, and probably also of 


his son Jojibha. Twovillages mentioned in the 


grant, Kundiravalliki, east of Pirihanake, 
(Pardna), and Jdnandhé, « second village, 
tituated in o southernly direction, are not 
tapura, the capital of the district to which 
Pirthanaka belonged, it may possibly be an- 
other name of Kamréj, which in the Gurjara, 
Chalukya and Rathor inscriptions is called 

Che villages and towns, mentioned in No. [V., 
the grant of Krishon IL, are found on 
sheets Nos, 14 and 15 of the maps. The 
donee resided at Variavi tvhich is also called 
“port of Variavi.” Tho latter epithet makes it 
not doubtful that it is, as I: have already 
pointed ont,° the modern Variaéo on the Tapti, 
east of Surat. The village granted, Kavitha- 
sidhi which is stated to lie east of Variavi, can 
only be the modern Késad. Tho other bound- 


} aries of Kavithasighi are,—to, the north, 


Vasuhérika which Rao Saheb Mohanlal BR. 
Jhaveri has already identified with the modern 
Weawari; to the east, Valachha, the modern 
Varachha ; to the south, Uttarapadhavanaka, 


* gale, Vol. XII. p. 151. 

® Tho intermediate form is Khaliraries. 
conversational Gujarat], chha and sn are 
interchanged! 3 

* Also called Teuni in Mr. H. H. Dhrova‘'s grant 
No. VILL. deitechrift der Dewtachen Morgenlindiachen 
Geaellechaft, Bd. AL. p. 222; and Treyared io an un- 
published! Studraka erant. i 

* This ia on tho supposition that the poot tried to im 
rent a significant Sanskrit namo for Rardili. The real 
| latter town was Hiradapallika, see 
H. H. Dhruva, loc. cit. Similar inventions of the Pandita 
arecommen. Thus Surat is somotimes called Sdrv 
and sometimes Suratapura. 

“ante, Vol. XIII. p. dd, note 16. 





In popelar 
cUnstantiy 


Marcu, 1837.) 


in the place of which the map (sheet No. 15) 
gives Utrain. All the modern names, with the 
exception of Késid and Utrin, are so similar 
to the ancient ones that they require no 
special remarks. With respect to the latter 
two places I may state that the intermediate 
forms which led to the corruptions, shown 
by the modern names, are probably Kaviha- 
sidghi and Uttaravahanaks. With respect to 
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the ‘statement of the grant that Variavi 
belonged to the “one hondred and sixteen 
villages of the Kohkana,”’ I must add that 
the people of Gujarat know even at present 
of the ancient division of their country, 
according to which the south was sometimes 
reckoned as o part of the Koikan. Thus the 


NOTES ON THE MAHABHASHYA. 
BY PEOF. F. EIELHOEN, C.LE.; GOTTINGEN. 
(Continyed from Vol. XV. page 233.) 


5.—THE AUTHORITIES ON GRAMMAR QUOTED {8 
THE Ma nanHasHrTA. 

In the preceding note I have tried to show, 
that the Kdrikés, which we meet with in the 
Mahibhishys, are taken from gram : 
works composed after the Vérttikas, acid thas 
Pataijali has probably used the same works, 
even where he docs not actually quote from 
them. In the present note I intend to collect 
those passages or expressions, in which Kityi- 





yana and Patafjali, Se theanthore-ot the veress | 





preserved in the Mahibhishya, are distinctly 
quoting or referring to authorities on grammar, 
other than Panini or Katyiyana, 

Pirvashtra. 

Grammars older than Pinini are referred to 
by the term Parvasitra,' which is used by both 
Katyiyana and Pataiijali, as well as in the 
Kériftds, and which occurs six times in the 
Mahabhashya, According to Kityiyana (Vol. 
Il. p. 205), Pagini may have employed the 


word upaserjana in the role ITV, 1, 14, in the | 


sense of wpradhdua, in accordance with the 
asage of former grammars. According to Pa- 
taBjali (Vol. I. p. 248), Pagini has similarly 
used vriddha for gitra in I. 2,65. In a Karihd 
in Vol, I. p. 36, the term akshera is enid to havo 
been employed in former grammars in the sense 
of varna, ‘a letter.’ In Vol. IIL. p. 104, Patatjeli 
refutes a suggestion of Kiityiyana’s by intimat- 


ing, that the term Ferq: in P. VL1, 163, need not | 


necessarily be the Genitive of fr , but may be 


* Kaiyata on P. IV. 1, 14.—qeqeraeey qatar 
STRCTTETA, 

* Esiyata on P. VL 1, 163:—qyeqect FyATT STH 
frerqq ; and on P. VILL 4 7. —qaraah: agar: 
som a cigarer:, 


taken to be the Nominative of Pya, ‘containing 
a suffix that has the Anubandha ¥,’ the Nom. 
having been employed by Panini in accordance 
with the practice of former grammars, in which 
that which undergoes an operation was put in 
the Nom., not in the Gen. case." According to 
Patanjali (Vol. ITT. p. 455), the word s7g: in P. 
VOL 4,7, may, by the same reasoning, be taken 
to be the Nom. of s7g, not the Gen. of steq- 
Lastly, in Vol. ITD. p. 247 it is suggested that 
Pinini may have taken the term s#f= which he 
uses in VIT. 1. 18, from an older grammar, a 


| suggestion intended to show, why the operation, 


which in Pigini’s work usually takes place 
before a termination with the Anubandha #, 
does not take place in the case of the termina- 
ooensioned Patafijali’s general remark, which 
hos been made much of by the late Prof. Gold- 
sticker,” that Annbandhas used in former gram- 
mars have no effect in the grammar of Pinini. 
From all this we learn little about the works 
of Pinint's predecessors. That some of their 
Panini, is probable enough, but Kityiyann's and 
Patanjali’s remarks regarding the particolar 
terms mentioned are hardly of more value than 
the similar statements concerning Piirvdchidrya- 
anigndh or Prichia enigith of later writers, 
It may also be troe that some ancient gram- 
marians, like some modern ones,* did use the 
Nom. in the way stated, and that they did 


2 Seo Goldstit-nor’ Pinini, 1st Burnell" 
Aindra Schoot of Sanakrit pai anacn  Prse xsichtrten 


* «9. the author of the Kifanira. Comp aleo in 
the Kdrifis such constructions aa age ( ecil, 
ay7Iq), Vol. 1. p. 313.—The use of the cases in the 
technical structure of Pagini's rales requires & separate 
and full investigation. this respect, Pigini is most 
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employ other Asdbaamnee Tam quite aware 
too of the fact, that Panini occasionally does use 
the Nom. case, where we should have expected 


the Gen.; and a7g: in P. VIII. 4, 7, undonbt-— 


edly i# the Nom, of syg, just as qq in VIIT. 4, 
4 is the Nom. of q7, and q7eaqq in VIIL 4, & 
the Nom. of gygq. At the same time Patai- 
jali’s explanations look too much as if they had 
been invented for the occasion. At any rate, to 
take the word faq: as a Nominative ts im- 
possible; and as regards the term sre, I cannot 
help thinking that Patafijali would have given 
his explanation in a more direct and positive 
manner, had he in thix particular instance really 
been possessed of any authentic knowledge re- 
garding the more ancient works, from which he 
supposes Panini to have borrowed. 


Two only of the grammarians, who are— 
mentioned by Pinini himself, are quoted in the 


Mahibhishya by name, Sikatdyanaand Apita- 
li.* Bat regarding the former all we are told 
(Vol. TT, p. 138) is, that in his opinion all nouns 
are derived from verbs, a statement which 
has been copied from the Nirukfa.t| And of 
Apikali, only the single rule is referred to 
(Vol. IL. p. 281), that tq takes the suffix @, 
provided it be not compounded with the 
negative 3. Thus moch would appear to be 
certain, even from this sclitary quotation, that 


uncertain. He undoubtedly ceclovs the Ablative and 
(Chonitive cases in o promiscuous manner, and he often has 
the Nominative, where we should least have expected it. 
Nor are commentators wrong, When they speak of 
aribhoktika ‘nérdt ia ia. Amd from their point of riew, I 
am gdite ready to endorse the maxim a chhandévat sutris 
bhavantt 

* Sikatlyana is mentioned also in Vol. IT. p- 120.—In 
Vart. 3. on P. TY. 1, 14, Eatytyona has age yl a. 


In Vol. T. p. 12, Patafijali gives the instances ]/°T4179 


ribbed 2h Seiauesy 1S aT 


* The pamage FE ted iru ebdeeed s ta thw ube 
wet SE . 33) has not yea Bs been satiaf vex 
bt bere ‘4 would only 5 tate that the 





; jdictiouaris, ‘Th! era 
far as F kane, thease te entation se to it 
l work later than Pinini. 


* Bogarding A 
itall seo 
edition of the p- 20, note. On P. Il 


1, Keinhe sagas that Apiiali’s teadisg of that rule 
we Ree sea Away. On P. v. 
1, 21, ho states, that for the word 8fq7q of PAsini's rule 


Eneing and Kiiakritenn read $77}. Kdéakyitenn is 
ides mentioned by Kaiyata on P. If, 1, Gl, where 


for, so 
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(Marcu, isis 
| both the suilice of the Kariké, whe: allades to 


| Apiéali's rule, and Pataijali, who more fully 


explains hia remark, were really acquainted 
with the text of that grammarian’s Sétra.” 
Anyé Vaiyikaranih; Anya Achfiryah, 
“ Other Grammarians” are mentioned by 
Pataijali twice; “ other Acharyas” only once. 
In one of these passages (Vol. L p. 87) the 
expression “ other grammarians” may possibly 
denote Katydyara, whose Vart. Ll. on P. VL 


1, 144, teaches exactly’ what the others are 
stated to have tanght. Thé two other pas- 
sages are of some interest, becanso one of 


them, (Vol. I, p. 45) contains the technical 
term Saalrama, ‘atermination having the Anu- 
bandha, or a&e which ordinarily prevent the 
substitution of Gana and Vnddhi,’ a term 
which has not yet been met with anywhere 
elxe; while the other (Vol. III. p. 177), 
instead of neacgy, has the word 1 - which 
in this technical sense is found in a Kériké on 
P. VIL 4, 110, and in the, quotation from 
Ginardiya on P. [. 1, 29. 

I may add here that Pataijali undoubtedly 
is quoting a rule of other grammarians, al- 
thongh he does nut actually re "0, in the 
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fat in Vol, I. p- $10, and that » very probably 
one or two more rulea of others are alluded 
to elsewhere in the Mahibhishya." 


ee ee et 
the rule QPTaqTIZT: is mscribed to him, A rule 


of the Apialih is given im the Kink‘ on P. VIL. & 96. 


And of the Apiialih and Kflakritenth it is Pepchag cd 
Hélirija, in his commentary on the Prokiraaks, that he 


| they had not given the rule qgeq (P. V. 1, 10. 


Bhartrihari merely aye aQe(ala TTY Et SIOT- 


t)- 

* On the Vart. 230m P 1. 4,2 (Vol. I: p. $10) Kaiyate 
has the remark —98 54 STROH AAC Ol (TATA 
EC WUT On the Virt.3on P. I. 1, a8 (Vol. I. 
p. 353) Kalyata calls tho statement /t—{%; wheq, 
with which the Virttika begins, a PdreichSrya-03trs, 
From the remark in Vol. I. p. 100, |. 1, it appears, that 
the grammarians whose views are given veo there, instead of 
Eq Tat CP. VIL 4, 32), had road the rule ateq 
‘HTCTTE. (Tho modern Siksifyann has the rule 


sit Wemay7e?:; 


o the preface of Vol. mar “sete rom Pataijali’s romark 1789/8 6a. 


in Vol. I. p.7 and Vol. Tt. P- 87, it would soem, that 
he knaw some euch rule as in giren in the frst Phitedira, 
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Eka ; in Varttikas, 

In tho Varttikas, as they are printed in my 
otherscholars by the word éké, ‘Some,’ which ts 
always placed at the end of a Virtfika, and 
for which Pataijali generally sappliea the verb 


reeied ‘they maintain.’ According’ to the 
Viart. on P. I. 2, 85 (Vol. 1. p. 211) only some 


agree with Pinini, the practical remlt of | 


which js, that Pinini’s rule may be regarded 
as optional. In Vart. lon P, IL 1,1, Katya- 


yans explains pra by gueatartardtars:; | 


in Virt. 4 (Vol. I, p. 365) he states, that some 
take itto baqreqreqyar. In Vart. lon P. ITI. 
1, 8, he teaches, that the suffix apy must not 
be added to m base ending in {nor to an inde- 
clinable; in Vart. 2 (Vol. IT. p. 19) he adds, 


that, according to some, rq is added to WT, 


to « base ending in a simple vowel, and to 
bases ending in q. In Viirt. 2 on P. IIT. 2, 


146, Kityfiyana sys, that Panini bas taught | 


the addition of oa to ete., in order to 
_ show that the suffixes taught in P. IIL 2, 
134-177 necessarily supersede the suffix 


oat 
of P. IIL 1, 133; in Vart. 3 (Vol. TL p. 133) | 


he adds, that, according to some, what is 
shown by P. ILI. 2, 146, is, that the snffixes 
mentioned necessarily supersede, not merely 
vas, but all soffixes taught in general rales. 
In Vart. lon P. IV. 1, 39, Katyayann states that, 
contrary to Pinini’s rule, sayfa and qferq form 
wiqar and qfear; in Vart. 2 (Vol. I. p. 216) 


he adds, that, according to some, they form — 


siferest and oferty in the Vids. In Virt. 40n 
P. VIl. 1, 72 he teaches that, contrary to 
Pinini’s rule, the Nom. Plur. Neut. of qyaq is 
wets: i in Vart. 5 (Vol. III. p. an he adds, 
that according to some, it 1s . Finally, 
in Vart 3 on P. VIE. 1, 51 (Vol TE 
p: 377) he states, that some object to the inter- 


pretation of Pinini’s rale by which the words — 


4 Search Gaieqs are taken to meana Zama 
| To the above we mustadd three similarstate- 
ments, which undonbtedly are VFartlikas, but 
which have disappeared ft from the MSS. becanse 


SSS f 
® In the following T am cet merely eivtaee the eee eae 


riof the Misthitee referred to, pot an accurate and 
rag “proba et oo of them. 
® None of the MSS. compared by mo give these =tate- 
ments as ecporate Viriliikas, but the stops pot after two 
of them in come MSS, and the abecuce of Saindhi be- 


tween “H and F2BirA suggest, that the text of the 





Patefijali's explanations of than happened to 
commence with identically the same wortls,.” 


The first is gpa Preamtaa, which should be 
inserted before 1.4 of Vol. IL p. 391; the 
second, @qaseqiaa, which has to bo added 
before the last line in Vol, IIT. p. 104; and the 
third, eat a arvas, which has Hiesnpsees 
before |. 8 of Vol. III. p. 425. By the Vart.3 
on P. V. 2, 97, the repetition of : 

P. V. 2, 109, merely indicates, that P. V. 2 96 
prescribes only the two suffixes aa and qq, 
in other words, the repetition of a7earqieara ix 
regarded as a jidpaka; in the Viirt. agar 
fazaytay Kiityiyann dda, that, according tu 
some, the repetition of SFqq teary is not a 


jyhipaoka, bat is necessary in orler that the rule 


P. V.2, 108 may not bo taken to be an optional 
rule, In Vart. 1 on P, VI. 1, 166, Katyayonn 


shows that the term we: of Panini’s rule m 


superfluous; in the Vart. syed’ he 
adds, that, according to some, aq; is weevasary 
because, without it, Panini's rule woul.l be apph- 
enable also in forms like stfaftay. Lastly, in 
the Vart. af a7 agen on P. VIII. 3,°5, 
Katyayana states that, according to sone, the 
final of #4 may be elided before *F, which is 
contrary to Panini’s and to Katyaynna’'s own 
teaching. : 

From this, I fear, somewhat tedious expom- 
tion itis evident, that Katvarana was acquaint 
ed with the works of other scholars whwo, 
before him, had tried toth to explain and to 
amend Pagini's grmmar,and who had sulijeciod 
the wording of the Safras to that critical oxami- 
nation, which is so striking a feature of Katyi- 
yona's own Vartitkas, Those who are familie 
with the history of Indian grammar will pro- 


| bably be inclined to suspect, that Katyayana 


may have borrowed from his predecessors, even 
where he does not distinctly refer to them; cer- 
tain it is, that he was not the first Viarttikakirn. 
Vajapyayana, Vyaci, and 
Compared. with’ this, Katvarana’s references 
to individual scholars are of slight importance ; 


and it may even be doubted if thethreescholors 


Varttibas ks ihedapamaed: The Virefiica Repay. 


WAH moy have dicappeared before the works alanegq- 


TAMAR T=S0-q jn Vol. T. p. Gl, L 21; ot any rate, 
Pataijali nowhere cleo ae thy Tor Te, pStiea: 
except when ho ts explaining om diel bie, 

owe Nagojibhatta considers tis te be a remark of Patai- 
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acted = him were really all grammarians, 
According to Virt, 35 on P. 1. 2, 64 (Vol. L 
p- 242), VajapyAyana maintained, that words 
mean a& genus, while according to Virt, 45 
(Vol. I. p. 244) Vyadi held the opposite doc- 
trine, that words mean individoal things.** In 
Vart. 3 on P. VIII. 4, 48 (Vol. IIL p. 465) the 
rule, that a tenuis before o sibilant is changed 
to the corresponding aspirate (qee: to quaq:), is 
ascribed to Paushkarasddi,“* 
Apara aha; Eéchid ahuh: 
Apara abuh. 
Pataiijali most usually introdaces the opinions 
of other grammarians by the phrase apara dha 
‘another saya,’ which occurs no less than 83 
times in the Mahabhishya, From an exami- 
nation of the statements so introduced it appears, 
not only that Pataijali knew of grammarians 
whose views in individual casea differed from 
to simplify, or to render more exact, and gene- 
rally to improve on, the Viirttikas of that 
scholar, but also, and to this I would draw 
particular attention, that there had been those 
who, before Pataiijali, had explained the Viirtti- 
kas. Pataitjali's quotations certainly prove, 
that others had interpreted or even read certain 
Varitikas differently ; and more than once he 


Apara iha; or 


even places before us two different explanations, — 


by others, of one and the same Voiiritika, 


Besides, he introduces, by apara dia, opinions | 
that are at variance with his own, also where | 
he is not explaining Katyiyana; and he em-— 


ploys the same phrese before a number of 
Karikds, 


[ shall not weary the reader by fully disengs- 


ing here every one of the many passages which | 
have occasioned these remarks. A few simple 


examples will, [ trust, sufficiently illostrate 
what I have said above. According to Kityi. 
yana (Vol. IIL p. $21) the word year in 
P. VIL. 3, 15 indicates merely, that P, VII. 
3, 17 is not applicable, ¢. 9.,in the formation of 

; according to avafher, the same word 


indicates generally, that worlsdenoting timearc | 


nowhere in Painini's grammar included in the 
term itart, and that accordingly we must, ¢.7., 
by P. IV. 1, 3 39 form frvar. notwithstanding 








™ For Patafijali’s refereneec to tho “eiuteraha, which is 
reported to have been compose] hy Veali, ano below, 

4 Compare the 4/4irps.petticibkhya IL, @; Tisittiefyc. 
grat. XIV. 12; Vdjesun*yi-prit. TV, 119; and Aik-pr le 





aioe RY. 


reper 


‘the fat thes that vale Goabatadana exception re- 
| garding words denoting a mensure. On P. 1. 






3,25, Katyayaua has the remark (Vol. I. p. 281, 
rE | 3 giother has Taga aATE- 
To the rule P. IV. 2, 7, 





, Kityayiun — the note (Vol, IT, p. 273) 


Haw ; another gives the general role eyatin- 
arent tax. In Vol. I. p. $67, Kityivana defines 
asentence to be BTS STeTRTR aT; 
another, simplifying that definition, mercly says 
wear afzag7a. In Vol. L p. 468 another 
permits the two constructions Par ees Wier: 
or (faat qaet Bit: which is contrary to 
the liccntigtt ts of both Panini and Katviyana. 

In Vol, Lp. 179, Pataijali's reading of two 
Fadrttikas is ays 
FIAT: another, we learn, saath cencaeee. In 
Vol I. p. 192, Patafijali explains the reading 
ara saararg:, ancl he intimates, that another 
reads WTGY warahy:. In Vol. I. p. 314 he 





| shows, that another reads the Virt. 6 without 
| the particle q; in Vol. L. p. 422, that another 


reads (eqeq instead of sqyeqeq, In Vol. T.. 
pp- 10, 20, 64, 237, 247, 357 and elsewhere, 
Pataijali gives us his own explanations of 
Varttikas and also those of another. Regarding 
the Vart. 2 on P. VI. 1, 3, he informs us (Vol, 
II]. p.8),that some supply for gataee the word 
Tara:, while another suppliea taqewary; and 
regarding the Vart. 2 on P, VI. 4, 106 (Vol. 
IL. p. 215), that sone supply gestae ae, 
and others @ppaqea aay. Ina similar manner 
he records different explanations in Vol, 1. p- 
424 and Vol. U1. pp. 92 and 171. 

Again, in Vol. 7. p. 39 Patnnjali himself pro- 
poses to substitute aapa T4iT4: for the one 
word way of P. I. 1, 37, and he pc that 
another would substitute 
Vol. IIL. p. 30 he explains tho word | 






~inP. VI. 1, 26, to be areduplicated form of the 


word @py, and he adds, that another derives the 
same word from s7q-epy. In Vol. ITT. p. 244, 

he tells us, that cither the rule P. VII. 1, Bor 
the rule P. VII. 1, 10, is superfluons, and he 
adds, that according to another the word it 
of P. VIL. 1, 8, awd the role P. VII. 1, 10, may 
be dispensed with. In the same manner be 
mentions opinions of others, that differ from his 
ee Se oe tS 


CDXXX. It may be noted that, contrary to his osual 
custow, KitySyana in his Varilila pote the name 
SETANT in the Geu., nol in the Num. case. 
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and he records the views of different scholars 
in Vol. I. p. 427, and Vol. IT. pp. 19,120, 151 
& previous note."* I will only add here, that 


the authors of the Kdrikés themselves allude to | 


‘the opinions of other scholars, who are referred 
to by the words Bié or Kéchid, in Vol. IIL. 
pp. 217 and 414. 


Kréshtriyah. 

Of individual grammarians or schools of 
grammarians those most frequently referred to 
by Pataijali are the Bhaéradvajiyas and the 
Saunigas. The former are actually quoted 
ten times (Vol. I. pp- 73, 136, 201, 291; 
Vol. IL. pp. 46, 55, 70, 233; and Vol. IIL 
(Vol. L p. 416; Vol. IL. pp. 105, 288, 238, 325; 
and Vol. ITT. pp. 76 and 159), bat it does not 
soem at all improbable that some of the state- 





ments, which are introduced by the phrase | 


aparn dha, or which would appear to contain 
suggestions of Patafjali himself, may likewise 
really belong to either of those achools."* Both 
may be described as authors of Varttikas, and 
both flourished after Katyfiyana. Bat, while 
toamend the Pdritikas of Kiatyiyana appears 
to have been the main object of the Bhiradvi- 
jlyas, the Saunigas, so far aa we can judge, 


would seem to have criticized the text of Pini-— 


nis grammar more independently. This is 


indicated also by the manner in which both | 


are quoted in the Mahibhishya. Whereas 
Patafijali usually places the dicta of the 
Bharadvajiyas by the side of those of Katyi- 
yana, as it were, to point out the differences 
between the two, and to show how the former 
have tried to improve on the latter," he 
sai rans cr onan 


once 
“In Vol. 
himeelf were 


the Bhiradvijlyas add FQrTENpTAry ete. 


But the Sauniges also mcre fully oxplain the mean" 





own, in Vol. I. pp. 172, 210, 200andelsewhers; | 





ahisie on PIII. 1, 28, Kitylyane has AROERR | 





reference to Kityiyana’s Varittikes."' Thus it 
happens, too, that in six out of seven cases the 


remarks of the Saunigas are introduced by the 


phrase ¢q f& Grave: Ties, preceded by geRy- 
weeny or some similar expression, while 
the dicta of the Bhairadvajiyas are always 
introduced simply by 4reqraftar: qeteq. That 
ofthe Vérttikas of the Bhiradvijiyas which 
aré cited in the Mahibhishya, one (in Vol. ITI. 
p- 199) is in verse, I have already had occasion 
to state in my remarks on the Kdrikds."* 

triyas, is mentioned inthe Mahibhishya only 


| omen {Vo}. J. ssid All we learn about them 





I, é and.52, fo be. authe isbwendenk of cack 


| other, and were of opinion, that in any case 
where both rules might happen to be simul- 


taneously applicable, the former ought to 
supersede the Istter, an opinion which is not 
si ie pe a 
ipikaputra, Génardiya, Kunsravidava, 
Sauryabhagavat, and Vadava.** 

The passages ses ep ecg, wee quotes 
(A onl Poland oaG WNIT G98: and 
Vol. III. p. 309), I have already discussed in 
my second note (ante, Vol. XV. p. 81), and [ 
have there tried to show, that Génardiya was a 











for the two statements ascribed to him by 


Patafijali (Vol. IL. p. 100 and Vol. ITT. p. 317) 
are distinctly directed against Kityiyana, 
whose Vérttikas they show to be superfinons. 
Whether this Eunaravadave is really the same 
as Vidava, who together with the Sauryabha- 
gavat is mentioned by Pataiijali in the difficult 
passage in Vol. IIT, p. 421, I have no means 


ing of a Varttiie of Vol. I. 
ing s Kitylyane in Vol. I. p. 41¢, and 
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of deciding: nor do I iknow wiat wholar tk 


meant to be denoted by the term Sawryalhaga- 
ral, ‘the Achérya of the town Saurya,’ as 
Kaiyata explains it” Nigijibhatta takes Va- 
dava to be the author uf the Virt. 3 on P. VILL. 


2, 106, a statement, the correctness of which | 
| terms lied doubtless been in use already be- 


1 doubt. 


This work, on which Pataiijali is reported 
to have based his own work, is cited in the 
Mahibhashys only once, in connection with 


tho first Viritika (Vol, I. p. 6). From that 


passage we learn, that the question, as to 
whether words are sifya or kdrya, hud been 
fully disenssed in the Smivyraia, and that the 
science of grammar had been shown to be neves- 
sary, whichever view might be taken regarding 


the natore of words. Elsewhere wo are told 
| IL. p. 19), saviddyaksharea for oy (Vol. I. pp. 


that the Saayraia was composed by Vyadi; 
Patofijal himself incidentally calla the anthor 
of it Diksh4yana, in Vol. [. p. 468, 





Considering the great hulk of the Maha- 
bhishya, itis disappointing that we donot learn 
from it more regarding the history of Indian 


vrammar, and particularly, that, what we are 


told in it of the predecessors of Panini, is well- 
nigh valueless, Gat I trust, that my survey of 
the grammatical authorities referred to by 
hityayana and Pataijali will at least make this 
much clear, that Katyayana cannot haye been | 
the first author of Varttitas, and that between 
him and Pataijali there intervene o large num- 
berof writers, writers in prose and in verse, in- 
dividual scholars and schools of grammarians, 
who all have tried to explain and to amend the 
works of both Panini and Kityiyana. To what 
extent Kityiyana and Pataijali were indebted 
to those that went before them, we shall never 
know; judging from the analogy of the later 
grammatical literature of India we may, in my 
opinion, certainly assume, that, like Panini him- 
self, both have based their own works on, and 





» A-town Hasrya {a wunationed in-Wel. L. p. 44. 
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have preserved in them all that was valuable | 
in, the writings of their predecessors. 


(Marcu, ee 





= a = 


In munloaie I would = drat atteution 
to the fnet, that instend of the regular terms of 
the” Paniviya and also in addition to them, 
occasionally, both in the Vaéritikes and inthe 
Kdrikis, we meet with o number of other 
grammatical fermini fechnici. Most of those 


fore Pjiniui, and they were gencrally adopted in 
several of the later grammars, in preference 
to the more artificial terms of Panini. But o 
few are themselves highly ‘artificial symbols, 
which may have been invented by grammarians 
later than Panini, and which remind one of the 
terms used in the Jaintadra, whereindeed one 
of them actually occurs. 

Thos, Katyayans occasionally employs the 
terms seara for Papini's sr (Vol. I. pp. 3, 123 
ete.), cyeiyana for (Vol. 1. pp. 26, 42, ete.) 
sandadkshora for sta (Vol. I. p. 24 and Vol. 


22,24, ete.); sparia and agiéeha (Vol. I. p, 355) ; 

pratlame, dvitiya, tritiya, and chaturtha for the 
first, second, third, and fourth consonants of 
the five Vargas (Yel. UT. pp. 218, 475, and 
Vol. I. p. 154); aydgavdha, plvdmilliya, and 
upadinduiya (Vol, {. p. 28 and Vol. LIL, p, 
431). For a, 7, 4z, and ge he has bla- 
vanti, svastani, bhacishyanti and adyatani (Vol. 
I. p. 443; Vol. IL pp, 114, 123, 160; Vol. II. 
p- 143; Vol. L.p. 474; Vol. IL p- 114; Vol. 

If. p. 217). For the phrase qapeeret: 
uses the artificial term fan (Vol. L p. 483, Vol. 
IL. pp. 99 and 221); and, strange to say, for 





| Panini's shesk, which he himself has, e.g. in 
Vol, TL. p.199 and Vol. LIL. p. 107, he employs 


du in Vol. Lp. 304, 

In addition to some of these terms we find in 
the. Kdrikds, parékehd for fist (Vol. 1, p. 199), 
kérita to denote the Causal (Vol. IL p. 415), 


and chékriyita and charkerila to denote the 


two forms of the Intensive (Vol. IL, p. 232 and 
Vol. IIL. p.359). In the Karikds we also meet 
with la for lépa (Vol. IL pp. 284, 378, and 


$25), and with ghu™ (or perhaps dyu) for Pani- 


\ 


nis wlfarapada (Vol ILL pp. 229, 247, and 


618). 





= Bee ante, Vol. XV.-p. Bil, note 14. 
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EY PANDIT &. M. NATESA SASTRI. 


No, XV.—Good will grow out of Goud, 


In o certain town there reigned a king 


named Patnipriya,' to whose court a poor old 
Brahman, named Pipabbirn,* came every 
morning, with a yellow lime in his hand, 


benediction in Tamil :-— 
Nawmar etdarital, nanmai viluryui: 
Tima vidaittal, fimai eijaiyui: 
Nannaiyum timatyum pincara hinaldm. 
“Tf good is sown, then good will grow: 
Tf bad fs sown, then bad will grow: 
Thus good or bad the end will show.” 


The king respected as much the noble 


benediction of the Brahman ag he did his grey 
hairs, 


In this way the presentation of the fruit 


was daily continued, though the Brahman had | 


molhtig :toeee) Foes Us Klag. bak testy 
wished to pay his reapects, On observing that 


he had no ulterior motives, but was merely- 
actuated by rijustrana, or duty to his king, the 
king's admiration to his old morning visitor. 


waited upon his sovereign till bis pijd" was 


over, and then went home where his wife kept 
ready for him all the requisites for his own pip. 


Papabhiru then partook of what dinner his wife 


had prepared for him, Sometimes however, a | 


Briliman weighbour sent him an invitation to 
dinuer, which he at once accepted, For his 
father, before he breathed his last, had called 
him to his bedside, and, pronouncing his last 
benediction, had thus advised him in Tamij— 
Alas séttai lallide, 
Kanml Kardadai solldde. 
Rajonukke payonds nada,” 
“Morning meal do thou never spurn, 
Nor say thou what thine eyes discern, 
But serve thy king for fame to earn,” 
Thus it was that Pipabhiro began his visita to 
the king, nor did he ever reject an invitation 
to dinner, though it might come at a very 
inconvenient time. 
Now onacertain é4ddasi* morning, Pipabhiru 
went to the king to pay his respects as usual, 
"1. ¢. A shudderer af sin. 
2 Worship of the household gods. 


opportunity thus. Hig El 
| his king, and so he ran to the Marva vs und intu 


with the lime and the benediction, but found 
that he had gone to his pujd wnd so followed 


face glowed with pleasure and he said :— 
“My most revered god on eaith," I 


and presenting it to the king, pronounced a | thought that some ill must have befallen 


you, when I missed you in the council-hall 
this morning ; but praised be Paraméjvara for : 
having sent you to me, though it is a little late, 


| I never do my pid without placing my scimitar 


by the side of the god, but last nicht I loft it 
inmy queen's room. It is under the pillow 
of the couch on which Tusnally sleep. Until 
you came [ could find no suitable person to 
fetch it for me, ard so [ have waited for you, 


| Would you kindly take the trouble to fetch it 


The poor Brihmay was only too glad of the 
ented to him of serving 





the room where the king usually slept. 

Now, Patuipriya was very fond of his queen ; 
but she was not faithfal to him, and allowed the 
king's minister to pay visits to her. The most 


convenient time for such mectings was during 


the king's piijd, Of course the poor Brak 

Pipabhiro, knew nothing of this, and whon he 
entered. the room, a shocking scene met his 
eyes. He closed them for horror, and lifting up 
the pillow, felt for the ecitnitar, and then 
turning his buck on the couch, he retraced. his 


steps, placed the sword. before the king, and 


took his leave. ‘I'ruc, however, to his fathor's 
last words, “Nor say thou what thine eves 
discern,” he never opened his lips, and wont 
his way with a heavy heart. 

The qoeen and her wicked visitor were 
greatly alarmed. 

“That rogue of an old Brahman has seen 
is and may report us to the king at the first 


But the queen, as bold in words as in sin, 
said: “I will have him murdered before the 


Sun rises, Wait yon here. I shall inform the 
_king of what is to be done and report the 


result to you, and then you may go home.” 
So saying, she assumed the guise of amost 
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ofawicked man, and stood before her royal 
husband who was at his worship. Patnipriya 
rose up and asked her the reason for her 
sudden 

Said she :-—“ Your Majesty seems to think 
the whole world as innocent as yourself. That 
wretched old Brahman, though his hair is as white 
as milk, has not forgotten bis younger days. 
Fortunately for us there were several maids by 
me when he approached me, and so he fled 
away without his vile intentions being fulfilled. 


If you do not ondor his desth before to-morrow | 


morning, I shal! kill myself.’ 

The king was much vexed with what he 
heard, and all the regard he had for the Brih- 
man disappeared at once. He called two of his 
executioners and spoke to them thus before 
his wife :-— 

“Take to the east gate of the town a large 
iron caldron, and keep it boiling to the brim 
with gingely oil." A certain person shall come 
to you in the morning and ask you, ‘Is it all 
done?" Without observing who he is, tie hu 
hands and feet and throw him into the boiling 
oil, When he has been boiled to death, put 
out the fire and empty out the oil.” 

The executioners received the order and 
went away to perform their terrible daty. 
The queen, too, glad at heart at having thus 
suecessfully arranged for the murder of the 


Brihman, reported the fact to the Minister, | 


but said nothing about the special question 
to be put by the victim. The Minister, much 
pleased, went to his palace and waited for 
the news of the Brihman's death. 

When his pajd wns over the king sent for 


before been sent for at soch a time, made his 
appearance with a beating heart. When he 
arrived the king, in order to aronse no suspicion 
in his mind, said gently to him: “My dear 
Brihmag, to-morrow morning, when you go to 
make your ablutions, pass by the east gate. 
There you will see two persona seated by the 
side of a large caldron. Ask them, ‘Is it all 
done ?* 
come and communicate to me.” 


wi Semen ena | 


en f 
oD ia tho twelfth laser om which early in 
the morning, before even the Gfth ia Over, every 





Thus spoke the king, firmly believing that 
Pipabbiran would never return to him; while 
a second time next morning, went home and 


| slept soundly. Early spartans dik x: 


ghahke before his usoal time, he got up, and, 
placing on his head a bag containing ay 
clothes, proceeded to the river for his morning 
bath, He took the road to the eastern gate 
oa he had been ordered, but had not walked 
far when a friend invited him toa dvddan' 
breakfast. 

“ My poor old mother did not taste even a drop 
of water the whole of the ékddan, (yesterday). 
Rice and hot water for a bath are ready. Pour 
a little of the water over your head," pronounce 
one gédyatri,” and taste » handful of rice, 
Whatever may be the urgency of your business, 
oblige me for my poor mother's sake.” Thus 
spoke his friend, and Pipabhiru, ont cf regard 
to his father's order never to spurn a morning 
meal, ran in haste into his friend's house to 
oblige him; the king's order all the while 
sitting heavily on his mind. 

Meanwhile the Minister was most anzious to 
hear the news of the Brihman's death, but waa 
afraid to send any one to inquire about it, 


had risen, and asked the executioners, sitting 
by the side of the caldron, by way of a simple 
question: ‘Is the business all done?" And as 
they were instructed not to observe who the 
person was that came to question them, but to 
tie him up and boil him in the oil, they, 
notwithstanding his bowie, bound him and 


Pipabhirn, and the poor Brahman, never having 


extioniied the dc inde out the oil, and 
turned over the caldron, corpse and all. 

The Brahman finished his defdan breakfast, 
in great haste, and, with the betel leaf still in 
his hand, ran to the gate to inquire of the 
all done, When he put them the question, 
they smilingly replied, “ Yes, Sir, it is all done. 
The Minister is boiled to death. We gave full 
execution to the king's orders. You may go 
aud réport the affair to him." 





a nencivad deere by hia religieus codes to break 


the 
: ie pe Alar uc + the chowede io a eomall veesel. 
A seored hymn. 


Marcu, 1837.) 





‘The Brahman, not knowing the reason for the | 


conrse events had taken,ran back and reported 


the reply of the executioners to the king. The 


Minister's interference in the "atiair ‘et once 


kindled suspicion in the king's mind, He un-— 


sheathed his scimitar, and holding it in his 
right hand, twisted the lock of hair on the 
Brahman's head into his left. He thenasked 
him whether he had not tried to dishonour his 


queen the previous morning, and told him that, | 


if be concealed the truth, he would make an end 


he had seen, on which the king threw down the | 
and reigned for a long time. 


scimitarand fell down on his knees before him. 





“ The wold of lly lensdiaba tame 





Brahman, have only now been explained to me. 
Thou hast sown nothing but good; and good, 
in having thy life preserved, hast thou reaped. 
The wicked Minister,—whose conscious guilt 
made him so very anxious to hear about thy 
death,—because he sowed a bad intention in his 
heart, has reaped evil, even a death that he 
never expected. Another victim of evil sowing 
remains in my queen, in whom I placed an 
undeserved love.” 

So said he, and ordered her to the yallows. 
The old Brahman he appointed his Minister, 


MISCELLANEA. 


CALCULATIONS OF HINDU DATES. 
No, 5. 
In the Haidarabad grant of the Western 


chasv=atltéshu Bhidrapad-imivisyiyim sirya- 
grahava-nimittath,—" in the augmenting thi 
year of (my) own installation in the sovereignty ; 
when five centuries of the years of the Saka 


king, increased by the thirty-fourth (year), have 


gone by; on the new-moon tithi of (the month) 
Bhadrapada; on account of an eclipse of the sun.” 
This, gives us, for calculation, Saka-Sarhvat 535 


(A.D. 615-14) current; the month Bhddrapada 


(August-September); the new-moon fithi; and 


record m this inscription that Pulikésin II. was, | 
at the time of this grant, resident at the city of | 


Vatapl, which is the modern BAdami, the chief 
town of the Badimi Tiluké in the Bijipur 


District,—the Western Chalukyas were a southern | 


dynasty; and, primi facie, all the detaila of the 
date have of neceasity to be treated in accordance 
with the southern reckoning. 

In connection with this date, however, there 
are at least two points of difficulty. 

In the first place, in Saka-Samvat 595 the month 
Bhidrapada was intercalary.' In the inscription 
there is nothing to imdicate that the month re. 
ferred to is the intercalated Bhidrapada ; 
the presumption is against this, inasmuch as in. 
tercalated months are held to be i . 
and the performance of ceremonies in them is 
prohibited; unless there are two intercalated 
mouths in the same year; in which case the firat 


of them is prasasfa or ‘stamped as excellent,’ 


* Cunaingham’s /ndian Bras, p, 157; Patell's Chronology, p. 120. 


Pulikésin It., the date (ante, Vol, 
vardhamdna- 


and | 





and only the second is nindya, or ‘to be looked 
on as under prohibition." But, in taking the 
month to be the natural Bhidrapada; the ques- 
tion then ariges, whether we are to take it as 
the second of the two Bhidrapadas, in accordance 
with the present custom of Southern India, or as 
the first of them, in accordance with the more an- 
cient custom mentioned in the Brahma-Siddhdata, 


third’| in a verse,—to which my attention was drawn 
by Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit—quoted by Pandit Bapa 


Deva Shastri in his edition of the Siddhiata- 
Sirémani of Bhiskarichirya, p. 49, note, and 
Mésh-ddi-sthé savitari 
Chaitr-idyah sa jiéyah 
porti-dvitvé=-dhimistentyah || 
“Whatever lunar month is completed when the 
sun is standing in Aries and the following (signs), 
that (month) is to be known as Chaitra, &c.: 
when there are two completions, (there i*) an 
intercalated month, (and if is) the latter (of the 
hieo)."—In the first case, the corresponding Eny. 
lish date, as closely as it can be determined by 
Gen. Cunningham's and Mr. C. Patell’s Tables, 


is Tharaday, the 20th September, A.D. G13; and 


im the second case, Tucsday, the 21st August of 
the came year. 

On neither of these days, however, was there 
an eclipse of the sun. And the only solar celipee 
of A.D. 613 occurred on Monday, the 23rd July." 

There can be no doubt that this is the eclipse 
intended. It was calculated some years ago by 
Mr. D. B, Hutcheon, for Dr. Burgess, who passed 
the motes on to me; and Mr. Hutcheon found, 
roughly, that, at Badimi, the eclipse began at 
| 38 am., with the middle at 1114 ao. and 
| ended at 123 P.M.; that, at the time of greatest 


® Cunningham's Indian Bras, p. 210. 
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[asian ik Wan Ge Cha wen'e ated aan 
2 (about one-izteenth of the diameter) was 
obscured ; and that it was thus, from all points of 


view, an eclipse of the moat impressive and memor-— 


able kind. And the eclipse was subsequently 
considered by Sir George Airy, whose conclusions 
were that it was a total eclipee ; that it was total 
probably at Badimi, certainly very near Baddmi; 
that the totality occurred when the sun was very 
near the zenith of BAddmi; and that there could 
be no doubt that this is the eclipse intended in 
the inscription. 
The 23rd July, AD. 613, however, representa, 
by the southern reckoning, the new-moon day of 
the preceding month, Srivana. It is only by the 
northern reckoning that it representa the fnill- 
moon day of Bhidrapada; and the date correct 
in every respect by the northern reckoning, in 
which, of the four pakshas or fortnights of which 
a natural and intercalated month consist, the first 
(dark) belongs to the natural month, the second 
(bright) and third (dark) to the intercalated month, 
and the fourth (bright) to the natural month.” 
For this use of the northern reckoning im an 


tion in the grant. But, that the northern reckon. 
ing waa wed in this particular instance, seems 
clear; unless we are at liberty to interpret 
Bhidropad-dmdirdsyd as meaning, at that time, 
*the new-moon fifhi ushering in the month Bhi. 
drapada,’ and not, as it means now, ‘the new- 
moon fitht at the end of BhAdrapada.” 

If, however, this interpretation may be accepted, 
then there still remains the point that, unless 
the imtercalary nature of Bhidrapada in Ba 


having regard to the prohibition of ceremonial 
acts in an intercalated month; and taking into 
consideration the corresponding English dates, 
by the southern reckoning, which I have given 
above,—seems aleo to ahew that, at that time, in 
Southern India, an intercalated month cerlainly 
was placed after the natural month of the same 
name, in conformity with the rule of the Brahma. 
Siddhdnta; not, as now, before it. Otherwise, 
the Hindu date would still differ from the English 
by a complete lonation. J. F. Fieet. 





PROGRESS OF EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIP. 
No, 3. 
Journal Asiatique, Vol. VIL. No. 2(Feb., March, 
April, 1836. a number opens with a bh a paper by 


* Prineep's » Thomas" Edition ‘Vol. II IL. Use 
Tables, eae waningham's Indian Eras, ty, 


Patella ¢ hronology, 
‘In bie Sansk ON Bictionsty, Monier Williams gives 








M. H. Zateubury (obi 4a ettekoen ob @aliadl ail 
Shimis ( _-'s+*3 olallf a3) a romance which 
is found appended to several copies of the 
Thowand and One Night. The author remarks 
that though the work has long been printed, it 
does not appear to have attracted the attention — 
of scholars, who have specially interested them- 
selves in the history of Indian folklore. It is 
nevertheless noteworthy as being not only one 
of the most ancient acquisitions which Arabic 
literature has made in the domain of moral fiction, 
has come to the Musalmiins through a Greek 
of the history, which contains the vaciews epilogies 
which form the bulk of the work, M. 

points out ite general similarity to the Book of 
Sindibdd, although the stories contained in the two 
works are quite different. The book of Shimés is 
mentioned by three authors of the 4th century of 
the Hijrd,—Mas‘idi, Hamre Isfahini, and the 
author of the Kitdbu'l-Fihrist, The last mentions 
it amongst those romances which are either 


Greek or translated from the Greek. The MSS., 
of a southern dynasty, written in the | 


as we have them now, appear to have passed 
them even commencing with an inrocation to the 
Trinity. One copy in the Bibliothique Nationale, ~ 
is found at the end of the Book of Barlaam and 
Joasaph. The origin of the book, however, is 
evidently Indian, and Buddhistic; witness the 
wpologues, the moral doctrines, auch as the 
destruction of desire, passion, and anger, the 
ordinances of truth, moderation of speech, humi- 
lity and filial piety, the practice of justice, of 
generosity, and so on. The course of translation 


| through which the book passed before appearing 
Sachvat 535 can be disproved, this inscription,— — 


mm its Arabic form, M. Zotenburg leaves doubtful. 
M. Zotenburg finally compares the contenta with 
those of the Kalila and Dimnd, and of the Pai- 
chatantra, and gives the text of one fable (the 
mendicant monk and the broken pitcher) in two 


versions, one taken from the work under notice, 


and the other from Kalla and Dimud. 

In the second paper M. H. Sauvaire continues 
bia materials towards the history of the Numis- 
matics and Metrology of the Musalmans. 
Here 18 given a portion of the third part,—that 
relating to measures of capacity. “The reader 
will find in this third part the names and 
values of the generality of the measures of capa- 


| city in tse in the Musulmiin states, since the 


origin of Islim.” They are arranged in alphabe- 
tical order, and are accompanied by numerous 
ered yd, aa meaning “the first day of the firet quarter 
ou which the moon is invisible.’ This explanation 
makes the new-moon fifhi the frst day of the month 


| Bet I cannot obtain any authority in support of this. 





Ill 








reforences, Asa work’ of reference this paper | 


cannot but be authoritative and valuable. 
The third paper conclndes the articles by 


M. Sylvain Lévi on the Brihatkathimafijari of 


Eshéméindra. ‘The author first deals with the 
MSS. available, of which there are five, three he- 
fongineto the Tanjorc Palace Library, and two. to 
the library of the Decean College at Poona. The 
name Brihatkathdmatijart is peculiar to the Tan- 
jore MSS. In the Poona ones it is called simply 
the Brihatkathd; As ita great extent will long 
postpone the work being edited, M. Lévi publishes 
in the article a complete table of its contents, 
which will be useful for future reference. M. 
Lévi then extracts from the subject of the 
potice, and translates the first two stories of the 
Vildlapaachavitslatikd, with a notice of other 
versions of the same story. Herr Uhie’s identifi- 
cations of an anonymous version of it, as a prose 
translation of Kshéméndra’s verses, is established, 
and M. Lévi points out that the faulta of Kshé- 
méndra’s style, by which Herr Uble identified the 
translation, have been greatly toned down by the 
translator. Ties ONO SaIG gave’ in Sha Text fully: 
bear this out, by the numerona peculi 
style which they exhibit. It ia some years since 
1 have read the old Baitdl-Pachtet, of Hindi fame, 





and no copy is at present available, but, as well | 


aa | remember, the-name of the hero: is different 
from that of the Pr 





aslaiti’s: Shnvacta. nanan: Siielaies Hhox at 
Pratishthina, but he of the Bawd!l Pachtst ia the | 


evergreen king Bikram of “glorious, pious and 
immortal memory” in folktales. So, also, I miss in. 


Kahéméndra’s version, as given by M. Lévi,the well- 


known bargain made by the demon with the king. 
A very interesting paper concludes with a chro- 
nologica] note on-the two Brihathafhds, Dr. Bahler 
aatisfactorily fixea Sdmaddva's date ag between 
1063 and 1062 A.D. He then argues that Sima- 


déva was a contemporary or nearly eo of Kahé | 


méndra, and that the Kofhdsorifadgara and the 
time. M. Lévi combata this last theory, and 


argues that the Brikatkathdmanjart is anterior to, 
the Kathdsoritedgara, and that the latter was | 


written as a direct criticism upon,.or rather a kind 
of reply addressed by Simadéva to Kehéméndra. 
This being assumed M. Lévi now refers to o 
quotation from the ‘Brihatkathdmatjari in the 
and, from Dr. FitsEdward 
Hall, concludes thatthe lather work is posterior 
to the Brihatkathdmenjart and anterior to the 
Eathdsaritadgara, 
The last paper in this number is a continua- 
tion of a Translation of the Tchao-Sien- 


Tohe by the late MF. Scherzer, French Consul | 


of the number is an i 





at Canton, This is A Sasuke vaLiperiabiohion 
description of the Korea in Chinese, and is, 
with its commentary by the translator, most 
interesting reading, replete with information and 
folklore. 

Amongat the Nouvelles ef Milanges at the end 
ing review by M. 
Pavet De Courteille of Die Schetbaniade ein 
Gehegisches Heldengedicht im 76 Gesingen, von 
Prins Mohammed aus Charesm, The Shai- 
baniad ( «4 i425), an Uzbeg Epic in 76 books 
by Prince Muhammad Salih of Khwirizm—tett, 
translation and notes by Hermann Vambéry, 
imperial Printing Office, Vienna, 1885. This 


the poetic form of which in ‘no way diminishes its 


| rigorous exactness as a journal of events, in 


which the author has taken part as a witness and 
as an actor, he retraces for us the history of a 
gingulurly troubled epoch in the life of Central 
Asia. The facta of which he speaks occurred 


_ between the years 1499 and 1506 A.D. We know 


them already in part, thanks to the Memoirs of 
the celebrated Bibar, the declared enemy of 
Shaibéni, but how interesting it ia for us to be 

ri © © © It has been M. Vambéry's 


sot fontianlbe hizo dlanovtond tack a.treagure; 


amd all scholars owe him a debt of gratitude 
igh gro translated; and annotated 
+” 

A shorter review follows on a Chaldaic trans- 
Journal Asiatique, Vol. VIL. No. 3(May, June, 
1886.)—The first article, from the pen of M. H. 
Ferté, Dragoman to the French Embassy at Con. 
stantinople, deals with the Poems of Shafi’s, alias 
Awar the blind ((g+*! 53! ), the celebrated satiric 
poet of Persia. Born at’ Shirks, he lived at 
Isfahiin during the reign of the Sultin Huseain 
in (A.B. 1105-1135) and died at Lar in Khorisin 


-in A.H. 1113 (A.D. 1701) according to some, and 


in AH. 1124 (1712) according to others. He set 
before himself as his models Kamd&l Isfahdinif 
Salmin, and Kidtibl, and hence his style is full of 
conceita which too often conceal a real talent. 
The author concludes by giving. extracts (with 
translations) from the Dirda, which fully bear 
out his remarks. 

The next paperis a continuation of M. Sauraire's 
important materiale towards the history of the 
Numismatics and Metrology ofthe Musalméns. 
The subject of measures of capacity is still dealt 


ae 
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“The third paper by ALC. De Harles is entitled 
“ Constitution de l"Empire de Kin, Livre final | 


at present in the press a complete translation of 


this number. Tho present paper deale with the 
Language of the i - Owing to its 
nature, it is impossible to give an analysis of ite 
contenta, for it is am inventory, as condensed as 


| possible, of all the grammatical forms worthy of 


notice in the imecriptions, In asecond part M. 
Senart proposes to draw general conclusions, 
: then 


the Aisin Gurun-i Suduri Bithe, and he here pre. | | rds 


senta to usa portion of it. It is an interesting 
and minute account of the country dealt with, its 
divisions, method of taxation, and military system. 

To Indian readers, however, another of M. 


Senart's most valuable studies on the Inscriptions’ 
of Piyadasi will be the most welcome portion of 


is promised in a future number, and will be eagerly 
looked for. G. eo a 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Targa-Katecot of Laccasrn! Brasmana, edited 
with various notes critical and 

tory, and ax introduction, by Mastta Nani Nasivenal 

Bret 1888. So. fp Bombay Saabs 





Sodsenintinng 64a teiaiedl nie toy have: 


from the Dictionaries, uot been able to get any 
real help whatever; for, in them, even the 
ordinary terms of the Nyiya are either not given 
at all, or are explained in a vague and slovenly 
manner, apt to mislead rather than to instruct 
the beginner. This edition of the Tarks-Eau- 
mudi, therefore, in my opinion, supplies a long- 
felt and urgent want; and I may well congratu- 
late the Superintendents of the Bombay Sanskrit 


text, but even more on having found an editor ao 
eminently qualified to explain that text, aa Mr. 
Dvivédi has proved himself tobe. Mr. Dvivédino 
doubt has had the advantage of studying Nyiya 
under Bhimichirya in the Elphinstone College ; 
and he himself gratefully acenowledges what he 
owes to that learned Naiyfiyika. But even with 
such assistance his task has been by no means 
aneasyone. And the result of his labours is all 
‘that could have been desired. His full and yet 
very concise notes show that he has thoroughly 
mastered his subject, and that he iw able to 
explain it to others. He has shirked no difficulty 
himself; and, judging from my own stody of the 
book, he has succeeded in solving tho difficulties, 
which the student is likely to encounter in his 
attempt to master the somewhat unfamiliar con- 
tenta of the Tarka-Kaxmudi. By furnishing 


Benes, not only on the choice of this particular ie ' ae 


similar text books for other Sstras, the Bombay 
Tepehoeit of Pybite Inatructic 





neous notes. “Its critical portion eid pra 


are accepted for both parte of the journal, besides 
papers in German. Articles referring to Inia, 
or likely to interest Indian students, are published, 
as for ag possible, in English, the lingna franca 
of the Aryans in the East. The numbers of the 
Vienna Oriental Journal will, asa rule, appear 
in each January, April, July and October, and 
the subscription for a volume of four numbers, 
about 320 pages octavo, has been fixed for India 
at eight rupees. 

The editors are Messra.G. Bihler, J. Karabacek, 
D. H. Miller, F. Miller, and Leo Reinisch, whose 
naines ure sufficient guarantes for the excellence 
of ita contenta. 


Are, 1887.] METHOD 
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THE METHOD OF CALCULATING THE WEEK-DAYS OF HINDU TITHIS 
AND THE CORRESPONDING ENGLISH DATES, 
BY SHANKAR BALKRISHNA DIKSHIT; BOMBAY EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


a Bs this paper I purpose to exhibit, according 
to the system laid down by the late Pro- 
fessor Kero Lakshman Chhatre in his book en- 
titled Graha-sddhandchin Késhtalin, or “ Tables 
for calculating the places of the Planets,” the 
correct method by which we may determine, 
for any given Hindn fithi (fayfty) or loner day, 
the corresponding vera (a7r) or week-day, and 
the equivalent English date according to either 
the Julian or the Gregorian Calendat. 

Before detailing, however, the stepa of the 
sae I will explain the principal technical 





terms which will be used, and which for tho | 


Br brevity and conciseness, will be retaimed 
ae a ae i iT 





any particular year, is the conventional term,— 
in Prof. K. L. Chhatre’s book, and others; but 
not universally,—for the time of the Mésa- 
Sawkriats (aear=a ) or ‘entrance of the 
Sun into Aries,’ in that year. 

The figures for the a/cdepa aro given in 
Table [. on pages 10, 11, of Prof. EK. L. 
Chhatre'’s book, and are expressed in wires, 
gratis, aud polos, 

Of these, the dra, sometimes also spa 
dina or dicasa (FF or fege ) or ‘wolar day,’ is 
counted in regalar order from Sunday, as I, 
up to Saturday, as 7 or0. And the wire of the 
aldapa shows the week-day on which the 
Mésha-Saakedati of the year fell. 

A ghafi (=r), also yhati and ghatbe (afr 
and Qftar), is the sixtieth division of the 
twenty-four hours of a solar day and night, 
which is always reckoned by the Hindus from 
atnrise to sunrise; and it is, therefore, equal 

e Mort of these erp auntie Gee my own. Either to 
rodicw the bulk of his book, or for some other reason, 
Prof, K. L. Chhatroe haa used the technical term with- 
out explanation, ererpt in tho may of a few of the 
. hari ones; nor des he explain how he obtained oer- 


Sain for certain years, or the variation for a 
year. 


* English astronomers nae the word ° apparent’ in 


all \ 
caw in which we nso spash'a. Pied nian rar Peay 


ie the Fypmiaet ons oes 

‘There are ls of astronomers in India. 
One tolloerthe can sar euidhtat anal is oalled iat meee, 
pakaha ; another follows the # ma-SiddsAmta, and ia 
named the third follows tho 





to twenty-four English minutes. A pala (qe) 
is the sixtieth division of a ghati; and is, there- 
fore, equal to twenty-four English seconds, And 
the ghafis and palas of the akdapa give the 
time after sunrise, on the particular vdra, at 
which the Mésha-Sahkrdati took place. As a 
mutter of convenience, the word ghafi is also 
used for the sixtieth part of a tithi; but in 
that application it is not identical with the 
sixtieth division of a solar day and night. 
Thus, the aldape of Saka-Sathvat 0 is given on 
page 10, opposite the entry Mésha-Saakrantichi 
vél or ‘ time of the Mésha-Swakrinti’ as 1 diag, 
10 ghatis, 10 palas; which indicates that, in 
that year, the Mesha-Sankrduti took place on 
Sanday, and 10 ghafis and 10 pales, or four 


eae hours and four minutes, after sunrise, 
The abJapa (31977), lit. “lord of a year,’ of 


The abdapa adopted by Prof. K. GL. Chhatre 
is the time of the spesiéa (e7=) or ‘apparent,’ 
—lit, ‘clearly perceived, distinctly visible,*— 
Metha-Sanbranti, a8 ascortained by the method 
given in tho Sarya-Siddhdata;" whereas, in 
other Hindu works of the samo kind, the 
term abdapa is used as meaning the time of the 
San's entrance into Arica with reference to his 


| mathyona (A404) or ‘mean’ longitude. So, 


also, the length of the solar year adopted by 
him, is that of the Sirya-Siddhdnta, which ts 


accepted, in the present day, in most parts of 
| Indi. It should, however, be borne in mind 


that the tables of the sun and the moon, and 
those of the planets, given by him, are based on 
Kuropean tables ; and that the places of the sun 
and other heavenly bodies, obtained from his 
book, are reckoned from the eqninoctial point. 


| The starting-point adopted by Hindu astrono- 


mers, for reckoning the places of heaven! 
bodies, coincided, in their opinion, with the 
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equinoctial point about Saka-Saihvat 444 (A.D. | month, fifteen belong to the bright fortnight, 
522-23). The interval in time between two | or period of the waxing moon, and fifteen 
successive returns of the sun to the vernal | tothe dark fortnight, or period of the waning 
equinox,—called“ the tropical year,”"—amounts | moon. The fifteenth tithé of the bright fortnight 
at present to 345 days, 14 ghalie, and 31072 | is called pwirnima, parnaindsé, or paurnamédsi 
palas, while the length of the year, according | (gfrar, qraret, or qefarat), lit, ‘that which 
to the Suirya-Siddhdnta, is 365 days, 15 ghatis, | has the fall-moon, or that on which the month 
and 31-523 palas. During this time, the sun's iscumpleted ; and the fifteenth fit4: of the dark 
motion amounts to one complete revolution | fortnight is called amdvdsyd (sTararea), lit. 
from equinox to equinox, plus about 58°6831 | ‘that on which there is the dwelling-together 
seconds of arc, The starting-point, therefore, | (of the sun and the moon).' 

of the Hindu astronomers is at present a little | At the end of the amdedsyd, the sun and the 
more than 22 degrees to the east of the vernal | moon are together; that is, they have the same 
eyainox, This difference ia called eyandieas | longitude. When the moon, moving towards 
(starrer) lit. ‘degrees of precession ; and the | the east, leaves the sun behind by 12 degrees 
wvandiatas for the present year, Saka-Sathvat of longitude, then ends the first tithi, which is 
1809, are 22 degrees, 45 minates, according | technically called prafipad or pratipadd 
to the Graha-Liighara of Gantéa Daivajia.* | (are or faq). So, a tithi is the time 
As the longitudes of heavenly bodies, reckoned | which the moon takes to out-go the sun by 12 
from the equinox, inciade these ayandiiias, | degrees. With the exception of the pratipadd, 
they are called sdyana (ara), lit. * possessed | the tithis are denoted by the regular ordinal 
of ayana or precession.’ And the places of | numerals, dvitiyd, tritlya, &c., up to ehaturdadi, 
heavenly bodies obtained by the method given | ‘the fourteenth." The pirnimd and Gmacdryd 
in the Stirya-Siddhauta and other Hindu works, | are called sometimes by their own special 
are called, for the aake of distinction, nirayana | names, ond sometimes paichadaH, ‘the fif- 
(Facer), (it. ‘destitute of precession," The teenth; bat the amdedeyd is generally entered 
places obtained from Prof. K. L. Chhatre’s | in Patichdags as the thirtieth tithi, even in 
tables are sdyana, Tho titht, however, obtained | Northern India, where the dark fortnight of 


by either process, is the same; but this is not | the month precedes the bright. 
the case with the wakvhatra (aarq]) or ‘ lonar The term tithi-tuddhi (Faferee), fit. * the 


mansion,” and the yiga (afr) or ‘addition of 
the longitedes of the sun and the moon." 

The word fitht denotes the thirtioth part of a 
lonation or lunar month; that is, as applied to 
the ecliptic circle, it denotes exactly the one- 
thirtieth part of that cirele, viz. twelve degrees; 


subtraction of fithis,’ denotes the number of 
tithie that elapse from the beginning of 
the month Chaitra (March-April) up to the 
time of the Mésha-Sankriuti. In Prof. K. L. 
Chhatre's tables, this term is used to shew the 
number of tithis, calculated from the difference 
between the moon's mean longitude and the 
sun's apparent longitude, that elapse from 
the beginning of Chaitra to the time of the 
sun's spaskfa or ‘apparent’ Méha-Saukrdngj.* 
Thus, in Saka-Samvat 0, at the time of the 
Mesha-Sambrénti, the sun's mean longitude 
was 11 signs, 20 degrees, 46-1 minutes (page 


bat, taken as an apparent fifhd, and applied to 
the period of a lunation, it may be the exact | 
thirtieth part of that period, or it may vary 
from fifty to sixty-six ghafie, as subdivisions of 
a solar day. If the word fithi requires to 
be rendered into English, it is best represented 
by ‘lonar day.’ Of the thirty Hithts of each 








anooally published, from Saka 18, under the pa ; 
of His Highness the Mahirijs Holker by a r. Vissi 
Haghunath Lele of Gwilior, with the aid of Mr. Janardan 
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* Inthe siddhinta-sirimani and other works, the term 
lithi-funtuhé is used fn the mann nn the number ein 
calculated from the mean places of the aun and the 
toon, that clapse from the beginning of Chaitra to 

A erates the sun's madhyoma or ‘mean’ M/-ha- 


* Tho date of this work is Saka-Sativat 1442 (A.D, 
1550-21). At present, all the Paiirhtags (Hindu calen- 
dars)in the kan, and in some other parta of India, 
are prepared from this authority, and from another small 
work, by the same author, entitled Tithi-Chinlimasi, 
coutaining the necessary tables, 

* To caleulate tithis, only the difference between the 
longitudes of the moon and of the sun in to be taken. 
Therafore it matters not whether these longitudes aro 
ere oF wey ay ae Soda prertioe the ayond nacre 
must be applicd to the moon's longitude obtained from 
Prof. KL Chhatre's tables, The Siyimc-Poiehduga, 
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46); : et the apparent ‘Closvawde obtained foi 
it, according to the method given by Prof, 


K. L, Chhatre, is 11 signs, 22 degrees, 38°) | 
minutes. The moon's mean longitude at 


that time was 4 sigus, 25 degrees, 424 minutes 
(page 87). The difference between the longi- 
tudes of the sun and the moon,—the sun's 
longitide being subtracted. from that of 
the moon,—is, therefore, 5 signs, 3 2 
(=153 degrees), $5 minutes. Then 153° 3’-5 
+ 12 =12 + (9° 9-5 + 12) tithis; that is 12 
tithis and about 45 ghafis and. 14 palas, had 
elapsed. This, therefore, is given as the fithi- 
inddhi for Saka-Samvat 0. 

The fithis’ obtained from the mean places 
and mean motions of both the sun and the 
moon, are madhyaima or ‘mean’ tithis. So, 
ulso, those calculated from the apparent place 


and motion of the van and the mean place | 
and motion of the moan,—as in the case 


of the fithi-dvddhi and the mean solar equi- 
valents of tifhis given in Table IIL. pp. 13-19, 
colamn 2,—may be called mean /ithia, and 
notapparent. But the tithis, dc. given in our 
Paichdags ave always spashta or ‘apparent;'* 
that is, they are calculated from the apparent 
places and motions of the sun and the moon, 
The spashfa-tithi differs from the madhyana- 
‘thi sometimes by nearly 25 yhatis; and this is 
chiefly owing to the fact that the moon's appa- 


rent longitude differs from her mean longitude | 


sometimes by about 5 degrees,” Many correc- 
tions have to be applied to the mean place of the 
moon, in order to find her apparent place; but, 
generally speaking, only one of these, called 
phala-sansekare (weretemre) is taken into account 
by Hinda astronomers ;‘° and this amounts to | 


5 degrees at the greatest. This correction varies | 


wecording to the moon's kindra (ax) or ‘ ano- 
maly; which is taken to be her distance Bas 


Here. ‘and in such cases in general, ‘by the « 
sion tits i« meant the ood, rage ag ha 359 
tion, of o fiths, In Baichinge, the 
tithia are given ; and, by them diate ba aad ‘watoud that 
the fithir end no many Jhitir ul plas after eum-rise 

* Thongh oot always in the strictest scose,. [ aay ao 
beans. in pructicn, , exkvemie neonrecy {s tbt, sind basnot 
in. eaeey ry»: they are required to be 
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| pardkhya,. 


kendra (TaPrReE), 


the tithi-mathyama-béadra { 


apoger.** From: this correction is Selouubed tie 
correction in time to be applied to the mean /ithi ; 
it 8 named parithya (qaaeaq); and it is given 
in Table LV., on page 20, inthe column headed 
[t evidently vuries according to the 
moon's kendra, One revolution of the moon's 
kéndra is completed in 27 days, 33 ghutis, 16-56 
pales, This period is called withdéchcha-mesu 
(atareare) ;\* and is known to English astro- 
nomers by the name of the ‘anomalistic month.’ 
This period, converted into tithis,"* is equal to 
27 tithis, 59 ghafis, 33°36 palas; that is, nearly 


and practically, 28 tithis. Itis converted inte 


tithie for the sake of convenience; since the 
variation in the kéndra ia ona tithi of kénere 
in one fifhi of time} and it is called fithi- 
or ‘the anomaly of the ¢ifhi, 
expressed in fiffas." 

The moon's mean iendra at the Meska-Sui- 
Erdati in Saka-Samvat 0, is 10 signs, 19 de- 
grees, 58°8 minutes (page 87). This, converted 
into fithis, is eqaal to 24 dithis, 52 phasis, 
50 palas;"* and this ia given (page lu) as 
ite “a), or 
‘mean anomaly of the tithi,’ at the time of 
tho Mevka-Samkriati in Saka-Samvat 0. It 





shows that so many fifhis and parts of « 


fithi had elapsed, up to that Mésha-Saskrdnti, 


| from the moon's preceding arrival at her 
| apogee. 


metherls ! 
. m- | and other elements, the Nir 
gh atis a gee era be al 


| 


The year adopted by Prof. K. L. Chhatre 
is equal to 965 days, 15 ghufiy, 31°52 palas, 
Dividing 365 by 7 (the number of days in u 
week), the remainder-is 1. And so, if in one 
year the Sun enters Arics at the time of sun- 
rise on a Sunday, then, in the following year, 
be will come to Aries on Monday, and 15 ghufis, 
31°5 palus, after sunrise. Therefore, the 
variation in the ad/apa in one year is given 
(page 10, col. 3, under wars) as 1 day, 3 ro aplra tics, 
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= 

pedenribied 4h in Sanskrit weil Rat, ims thee vba pot 
rya-Siddhinés ood other 
authorities themael ves slightly differ, one from the uther. 


Ani, accorlingly, the difference will be souwtimes whows. 
Sor Gghuls. ‘Chere are, also, some other minute eaue-n 
of difference. 


“ Io Europran astronomical works, the anomaly i« 


_ reckoned from perigee of perthelion; buat in Hindu work< 


| it ia reckoned from aporesc or ap befion. 
* In this term nthe moans * pert 
‘apogee, And wich ‘cheAa-mvies ts the period in which 
| the moon comes Frou perigee of apogee to the same 
point again. 
oo tithd is eqeal to OOMB2GT2 of « mean solar 
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G15 palas; the decimals being supplied from 
column 2, in which is given the nomber of 
days, corresponding to the number of years in 
column I. 

In one solar year, the mean ‘éhisare 371, and 


3 ghatis, 534 palas, Dividing 871 by 360, the | 


remainder, $1 jithfs, 3 ghafie, S34 pales, is 


given as the variation of the ti/hi-duddhd in- 


ne year (page 10, col. 4). 
The variation in the moon's kndra, in one 


year, is 3 signs, 2 degrees, 6-2 minutes (page 


87, column 3). This, changed into fithis by 


the role of three, cm. — Jou" : 92° 62 :: 


ti. 27 gh, 59 p, 39°96 = fi. 7 gh. 9 p. 42—is | 


given, therefore, os the variation in the 
tithi-kéndra in one year (page 10, col. 5). 
A few other points and terms will be 


explained, as we proceed with the following | 


example. 

The process will be best illustrated, step by 
step, by actually working out an example. 
And, at Mr. Flect’s request, I take, as my 
example, ths date of Saka-Sarhvat 406 (A.D. 
434-85); the month Ashidha (Jane-July) ; 
the bright fortnight ; the twelfth fithi. 

From Table I. page 10, write down (see the 
Table on page 117 below), in three separate 
columns, three quantities, for Saka-Sathvat (), 
which are technically called the Lvhépaka (aq) 
or ‘additive quantities ;' riz. (a) the abdapa, 
raras 1, ghafis 10, palas 10; (6) the tithi-sadidhi, 
tithis 12, ghatis 45, palas 14; and (ec) the #i/Ai- 
molhyana-kéudra, fithis 24, ghafie 52, palas 50, 
Below eacu of them respectively, in its proper 


column, enter, from the same Table, the bAéda— 


(@@)or ‘ variation’ for the component parts of 


the given Saka year ;** riz. for 400, in (a) vdras” 


G, gh, 30, p. 98, in (b) tithis 15, gh. 55, p, 49°9, 
and in (c) tithis 9, gh. 24, p. 43; and for 6 


years, in (2) efras 0, gh. 33, p. 9-1, in (4) tithis 


6, gh. 23, p. 20°2, and in (c) tithis 14, gh. 58, 
p. 39. 
Now, as the given year ia anterior to Saka- 
Samyvat 1622, a correction, to be arrived 
at from Table II. p. 12, is to be applied, 





taba Praia tet shargaaa, Agere! Aa Br cme anne 
of the solar year, in ool. 2. 
“ Properly speaking, this variation is for Sake. 


| and is always to be added, in respect of the 
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fithi-seddht and the tithi+nadhyama-ktndra, 
The reason for this correction, is this, As ex- 
| Pisined above, the tithi-éudlAd and the tithi- 
watlhyauea-kiadra depend respectively on the 
mean longitade and the mean anomaly of the 
tioon, But the moon's mean motion is not 
always tho same. ‘Therefore, to her’ meau 
longitude and mean anomaly, obtained fron 
the general Table of annual variation in them 
(Table TIT. p. 87, ‘cols, 2, 4), & correction 
(Table TV. p. 896, cola. 2, 3) is to be applied , 
Thas, for Saka-Samvat 0, the correction in. the 
moons mean longitade is 44 seconds, and that 
in the Aéwdra is 2 degrees, 55 seconds (page 0). 
These, turned into fithis are 3 ghafts, 40 palas, 
with reganl to the /ithidudthé; and 14 ghatts, 
with regard to the #ifhi-kéndra, These firy 
| therefore, are given as the correction in res. 
pectively the (ithi-suddAi and the tithi-kendra 
for Saka-Sarayat 0, In the Table, this correc- 
tion ts given for intervals of 1000 years each. 
Taking first the éithi-seddh¢, the correction for 
Saka-Samvat 0 is wh. 3, p. 40; and the oorrec- 
tion for Saka-Samrat 1000 is p. 32, Therefore, 
deducting the latter from the former, the dif. 
ference, 7h. 3, p. 8, or 188 palas, is the variation 
of correction in 1000 years.* Then, by the Rule 
of Three, —1L000 years: 406 yeurs :: 188 prolos 
7 #6 palas, And 76 palas are gh. I, p. 16. As 
the quantities are decreasing ones, this is to be 
subtracted from gh. 3, », 40, for Saka-Suathyat 
0. And the remainder gives us, as tho snffi- 
ciently approximate correction for Saka-Sathvat 
406, gh, 2, p. 24, to be added in (4). Similarly, 
the correction for the fithi-madhhyaina-kéndra, 
worked out in the same way, is gh. 9, p. 8, to 
be added im (c). 

Now add together the respective quantitics 
in (a) (b) and (c), bearing in mind that, in 
doing so, when the vdras in (a) the abdapea 
exceed 7, or any multiple of 7, only tho re. 
mainder, abore 7 or its multiple, is to be 
brought to account, because there are 7 edras 
or week-days in each week; and that, wher 
the fifiie in (6) tho tithi-duddhs and in (c) 
the fitht-madhyamea-kéndra exceed 30 and 28 


Sees 
1000, It should be reduced firet for ths year midway 


between i 0 and the given year: in this 
instance 406. But there is baoluta os Q 
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respectively, or any seatinien of them, baty the | 


remainders above 30 and 28, or their multiple, 
are to be taken nobice of, because there are 30 
‘ithes in one Innar month, and, as nearly as 
possible, 28 fithis in one revolution of the 
uthi-béndra. 

We thus obtain in (a) the abdapa, viras 1, 
gh. 13, p. 234. The first quantity, of the 
days, shewa that the week-day on which the 
Mésha-Sawkrduti of the given year, Saka-Saimn- 
vat 406, occurred, was Sunday. And the re- 
maiming quantities shew that the Mésha-Sam- 
‘rants took place at the end of gh. 13, p. 28-4, 


mal which we have here, as also in (5) the 
‘ithi-tuddis, under the palas, may be dis- 
regarded in the following steps of the process. 

In (5) the é(tAd-duddhi, we obtain fithis 5, 


yh. 6, p. 47-4, From this we learn that, when the | 


Mésha-Samkranti of the given year, | 

Samvat 406, occurred, 5 ‘mean’ fifhis of the 
month Chaitra were completed, and also 6 
shatis and 47 palas of the 6th tithi had elapsed. 
The number of completed fithis, here 5, is 
technically called the fifhi-dhruva (Fat) 
or ‘constant of the fithi:’ because, when it has 
heen determined for any given year, it remains 
vuiform or constant in working out any exam- 
ple in that same year, And the remainder, 


hore gh. 6, p. 47, is called the bhukta-fithi | 





hreary) or ‘elapsed portion of the (current) 
tithie 

Subtracting the bhukia-fithi, gh. 6, p. 47, 
from 1 fiths or 60 ghatiz, the remainder, 
gh. 53, p. 13, gives the portion of the 6th fithi 
lust wasstillto ran. This is technically called 


the bhégya-titht (arrafafz), lit. «(that portion | 


of) the Athi which is still to be enjoyed.’ 
In (c), the tithi-madhyama-kéndra, we obtain 
tithe 21, gh. 25, p. 22. This gives us the 
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| of the tithi; 
ufter sunrise on that Sunday. The small deci--| 





pasar 1887. 


Next, by ntliabting from the hivlgya-tiths 
viz, gk. 53, p. 13, as many palas, 55, as 
there are ghofis in it," we convert it into a 
mean solar day, with the result of gh. 52, p. 20. 

Add this gh. 52, p. 20, to the ghafieand palas 
only of (a) the abdapa. The result, véra 1, gh. 
5, p. 48, shews thatthe 6th mean fithi of Chaitra 
ended with gi. 5, p. 48, after sunrise on the 
following day, Monday, after the day of the 
Mésha-Saakriati, Sanday. This quantity, 
vdra 1, gh. 5, p. 48, is called the fithi-bléga 
(FaRrirr), lit. ‘the enjoyment or duration 
and it is the end of the dhrura- 
Hithi, increased by 1. Tt ta, of course, a mean 


“tithi, And it shews that days 1, gh. 5, p. 48, 


had elapsed, from sunrise on the day of the 
Mésha-Saukrénit, up to the end of Chaitra 
fukla 6 as a mean fithi, 

We have now to bring into consideration the 
number of fithis elapsed up to the commence- 
ment of the given fithi, And, in doing this, 
we must of course take account of any interca- 
lary month that there may be, preceding the 
given fithi, in the given year. 

In our example, however, the result in (4) 
the fithi-twidhi is less than 19 tifhis, And a 


reference to Table VI. on page 22—which 


would enable us to determine the intercalary 
month approximately, if there were one,— 
shews us that there was, therefore, no interca- 
lary month at all in the given year, 5 St 

vat 406. The explanation of this, ts, that. 
when the fithi-suddht is less than 19, it shows 
that the emakrinti in Chaitra occurred within 


the first 19 tithie of that month. And, as, 
generally, the solar months are longer than 
‘the Innar months, the smakrdntis of the son, 
te, his passage from one sign of the zodiac into 


the next, ocear continnously later in each 


3 | | snecessive Innar month. But, when the su- 
moon's kéndnt, reduced to fithiz, at the time | 


Erautt in Chaitra falls within the first 19 tithce, 


_of the Mésha-Samkrduii of the given year, Saka- | no emikrdnti, np to the end of the year, can go 


Sumvat 4065, 

To this, the bhogya-tithi, viz. gh. 33, p. 13, is 
to be added. And the result, éithie 22, gi, 18, 
#. 45, is the kendra at the end of the 6th fiihi of | 


(haitra. This is called the hithispashta-kendra | 


(Taree =z) or ‘apparent bendra of the tithe. 


“ ie. by dobtcasting tne sixtieth part. 
tom is taken for the aake of easy eillidion: Proporly 
epraking, to convert a tithé int into a solar day, the eixty. 
fourth part should be subtracted; because 


| berond the 30th fithi of any lunar month ; 


| and, therefore, no month will be intercalary. 


Pleonig ssc from the beginning of Chai- 
tra, up to the commencement of the given 
tithi, Ash’dba éukla 12, there had elapsed 


only the usual number of 101 tsthis; vie. in 


fithi is equal to “HHEIS9 of a solar it. of dk 
ference, xy deren sixty Lourie, of solar material 
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the bright fortnight of Chaitra, 15; in Vaida- 
kha, 30; in Jy4shtha, 30; and in Ashidhe. 15 
in the dark fortnigh’, and 11 in the bright." 
From this number of tithis, 101, we subtract 


the tithi-dhrura, 5. And the remainder, 96, is | 
the number of tithis elapsed from the end of 


Chaitra fukla 5 up to the end of Ashidha 
sukla 11]. But the fithi-bidga, which we have 
already arrived at, is the end of Chaitra, éukla 
6; and the same number of fithis, 96, expire 
from the end of Chaitra éukla 6, up to the end 
of Ashiidha énkla 12, Therefore, adding to the 
tithi-bhéga the solar equivalent, now to be 
introduced, the result will bring ns to the end 
of the given ti/hi, Ashidha éukla 12. 
Turning to Table [1]. on page 14, we find 
that the equivalent, in mean solar days, of 96 
tithis, ia days 94, gh. 17, p. 36, And, adding 
this to the fithi-bhigz, the result, days 95, 
gh. 23, p. 24, gives the interval that had 
elapsed, from sunrise on the day of the Mésha- 


Samkranti up to the end of Ashidha éukla 12, 


a8 a mean fifths. 
Now, however, we have to determine the 
spashfa-fithi, or apparent fithi. For this pur- 


pose, we require the pardkhya-correction, which | 


is to be ascertained through the Hithi-kfudra, 

Turning again to Table ITI. page 14, we find 
that the variation in the Wthi-kéndra for 96 
tithis is tithis 12, gh.1, p.20. Enter this in 
(c), below tithis 22, gh. 18, p, 35, which we 
have already arrived at as the tithi-kéndra at 
the end of Chaitea éukla 6. Add the two 
quantities together; and the result, —exeloding 
28 fithis, as before,—is tithis 6, gh, 19, p. 55; 
which is the fithi-epashfa-kfndra at the end 
of the given fithi, Ashigha aukla 12. 

With this argument, we turn to Table IV. 
Table,the correction is given for Hithisand ghafis, 
at intervals of 10 ghafis, Thus, for the fhi- 


spashfa-kendra, fithis 6, gh. 10, the pardkhya | 


is gh, 24, p. 10; and for tithis 6, gh. 20, 
it is gh. 24, p. 19. The difference, 9 palas, is 
shewn in the last column of the Table, and 
would serve to calculate the exact pandkhya 
for the Hthi.spash{a-kindra. Bat here it is 
sufficiently close for our purposes to take the 
pardkhya aa gh. sin p. 19, 











Under (a) the abdapa, enter this pardkhya 
below the sum of the ti/At-bidga and the solar 
equivalent of 96 fithis, and,—as is indicated 
by the sign plos at the top of col. 1 in 
Table [V.,—add it to that sum, 

The result, vires 95, gh. 47, p. 43, gives the 


number of days, and parts of a day, that had 


elapsed, from sunrise on the day of the Mésha- 
Sulkranti, up to the end of the apparent 
Ashidha gakla 12, To the days, 95, add 1, 

the week-day of the Mésha-Saikranti. Divide 
the sum, 96, by 7, and the result is 13 weeks, 


end 5 days over; which shews that the 


current week-day on Ashidha gukla 12 waa 
the fifth day in the week; that is Thursday. 
The remaining quantities, gh. 47, p. 43, 
shew the time after sunrise, on that Thursday, 
on which the given filhi, Ashidha sukla 12, 
ended, 


The Tables in Prof, K. “L. Chhatre’s book, 
however, are adapted to the meridian of 
Bombay. The ghatis and palas, therefore, of 
& tithe worked out by the method exhibited 
above, are for Bombay; and are to be reckon- 
ed from mean sun-rise at Bombay, When the 
fitht ig require: for any other particular 
place, the difference of longitude in time (1 


| degree = 10 palas) is to be added or subtracted, 


according as the place is east or west of 
Bombay. 

In the present instance, as I learned after first 
working it out, the above Saka date was select- 
ed in consequence of its being the equivalent 
of the date, in Gupta-Sarhvat 165, mrcorsed 
in the pillar inscription of Budhagup ' 
Eran in the Central Provinces. We have 
therefore now to determine the ¢ithi for Eran 
itself. 

The longitude: of Bombay is 72° 51’; and 
that of Bran is 78° 15’ ; both east of Greenwich. 
Eran, therefore, is 5 degrees, 24 minutes, east . 
from Bombay. Adding (5° 24’ x 10=)54 palas 
to 47 ghatie and 43 palas, which we have 
obtained above for Bombay, the #¢hi at Bran 
is gh, 48, p. 37, reckoned from mean gun- 
rise, on the same day, Thursday. 

The above: Faeult le: sudicient foc oll peoctioal 





| Purposes. But it is further to be noted that 
the fithi in our Paichéags are intended to be 


‘bo, fn Chalten; fn Vai 80; in Jylshtha, 30; 


and in the bright foctnient of Asha, Ti. Tha tota) 
is the sama, 101; since a bright fortnieht is concerned. 
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Saka-Sathvat 406 — A.D, 484-85. 
Ashfidha (June-July); the nrighe fortnight ; the 12th tithi; Suraguruvare (rBurecay? 





ByK.L. | 
| inde Uhhatre's the _ By the 
The timo, alter sunrise, on which the Tithi eaded. Sathod bead abn 
above, 
gh. p. gh. p. gh. p. 
Reckoned from mean sunrise at Bombay .......000.) 47 43 o) 42 52 52 
at Th ” Ty Ty Ujjain ..2:.-.< 45.12 51 ll 53 21 
Or ee es mes eee an es seg) Py 
» 9» apparent sunrise at Era ,, 5h) 33 53 32 | «#48542 





ziven from apparent sun-rise. In practice, 
however, so much minnicness is not always 
and everywhere attempted; at least, in the 
present day, in the Dekken. For this reason, 
it seems, Prof, K. L, Chhatre has not noticed 
this point in his method exhibited above. But 
I will now give the fifhi in question from 
apparent sun-rise at Erp. Without going 
throogl the process, which is rather too com- 
plicated to be given in the present paper, I 
will state only the result, that the apparent 
sin-rise at Bran, on the day in question, took 


place gf. 1, p. 50, before the mean sun-rise; the | 


latitude of Eran nsed in the process, being 24° 
. <Acding, therefore, gi. 1, p. 56, to the 
ahove result from mean snn-rise, we get wh. 50, 
ye. of, reckoned from apparent sun-rise, at 
witich the given faiths, Ash: ida sokla 12, ended 
at Eran on the Thursday, 

Before dismissing this part of the subject, 
| would point out that the calenlation of a 
fithi, by the above mothod, ts not of necessity 
absolutely accurate, according to the present 
ubsolutely accurate Earopean Tables of the sn 
multhe moon. Absolute accuracy, in this sense, 
conkl be ensured only by working from the 
acioal places or longitodes of the sun and the 
moon, tobe determined in strict accordance 
with the method prescribed for that purpose. 
The fitht obtained by the method exhibited 
above, will differ, sometimes by as mnch as 10 
yjhotis, from that which would be obtained from 
the apparent places of the sun and the moon, 
uctually caleulated from Prof. K. L. Chhatre’s 
Tables for the sun and the moon. The differ- 
ence, however, at full-moon and new-moon 
will be very small, 1 ghafi at the greatest ; 





and it ps its maximum on the eighth 
fitht of the bright and of the dark fortnight. 
But, in respect of this second possible method 
of Prof. K. L, Chhatre, it most be stated that 
we have nothing to do with it in dealing witn 
Hindu tithie; for the reason that, with the 
exception of the plala-sanukdra, the corrections 
introduced by him in finding the apparent 
longitude of the moon, were not taken into 
account by ancient Hindu astronomers. 

And, on the other hand, the method ex- 
hibited above being in close agreement with 
Hindu works, it may be ciaimed that the #ithi 
obtained by it will differ but very little from 
the /itht obtained by the method prescribed in 





the Siirya-Siddhdnta and other Hindu works. 


The difference’* will amount to 5 or 6 ghafis at 
the utmost; and that in but very few cases. 
Tn order, however, that no room may be left 


for doubt, I have calenlnted the tithi in the 


presentexampleactaally by the Surya-Siddhauta 
and the Siddhaufa-Sirfmeni. I calculated it 
first for Ujjain, reckoning from the mean sun- 
rise there ; and then turned it into the tifhi for 
Fran. The longitude of Ujjain is 75° 43’, east 
of Greenwich. I have also calculated the 
ghatie and palas from tho apparent son-rise 
at Eran; and all the results are given in the 
Table on the top of this page. From them we 
see that the (thi fell on 1 Thursday, according 
to all the anthorities, The result arrived at 
from the Siddi#nta-Sirdmani, may be said to be 
the result from also the Brahwa-Siddhfnta; 
since the former is based on the latter, I 
havenot at presenta copy of the frya-Siddhdnta 
to refer to; but I am confident that that 


| anthority would give the same general result. 


* Seo page 115 above, note 10, 
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Baka-Sarhvat 406 — A.D. 484-85. 
Ashadha (June-July) ; the bright fortnight ; the 12th tithi ; Suraguruvira (Thursday). 





| days. gh. pp. 
Date of the Mésha-Sashkrdnti in March of A.D, 0 (p. 30) ..ssccececoscescaeee 18 59 10 
Add variation for A.D. 400 (p. 30) ......c0csnssccocstcecestssccscsetsevssrsenesese = BO 9 
FY = B4 (p. =) are i oe DE lhe, oe 5 een 0 Ad ri 
Date of the Mésha-Sastkrdnti in March of A.D, 484 j,.ccccccsccoccacsssserseccaseee 18 18 9% 
Add days elapsed from the Méha-Seiukrénti up to the given tithi, from col. 
(a) of the previous process ....02...-css:crssediessssssnensrersesesvsssessenescee 95 
| | 113 
Deduct number of daya in completed months from the lst March:— 
APT ec. sscvsetecores BO 
MAAS, cncbentscsnsticgen OM 
Remainder is the corrent day of the next month, and the current day of the 
given titha ih te Lt et TT eee Per ey eee ee eee 21 
—= 


If, by the calculations detailed above, we 
find that a certain Athi ended nearly at the 


end of a Hinda day,—for instance, 57 ghatic 


after sunrise on a Sunday; i,¢. 3 ghatis be- 
fore sunrise on Monday,—there may be the 
possibility that it really ended shortly after 


ine’ oni the following day, Monday. And, | 


on the other hand, if our results shew that a 
certain fithi ended shortly after the commence. 
ment of a Hindu day,—for instance, 3 ghatis 
after sunrise on a Sundsay,—there may be the 
possibility that it really ended shortly before 
the termination of the preceding day, Saturday, 

In dealing with a particular record that, on 
a certain week-day, there was a certain fithi, 
we can only be sure of absolute accuracy in 
our results, if We can ascertain, 80 as to apply, 


the actual authority and method used by the | 


author of the calendar which the drafter of 
that record consulted in preparing his state- 
ment. 
The method exhibited above, however, may 
be safely relied on for all practical purposes, 
The materials for this process are to be 
found in Prof. EK. 8. Chhatre’s book, in 
™ The ghaffs and palas ought to agree with the ghatle 


and palas of the abdopa of Saka-Samvat 46 in ool, (a 


| Hindu date in 
Yiously to be worked out according to the 
Julian Calendar, or Old Style; 


Table IX, on page 27, and in Table XI. on 
page 30, 

The English date answering to the given 
our present example, has ob- 


being long 
anterior to A.D. 1752, when the Gregorian 
Calendar, or New Style, was introduced. 

From the heading of Table XI. page 30, we 
find that, in A.D. 0, the Hindu Mésha-Sauh- 
krénti occurred on the 13th March, and gh. 59, 
p. 10, after sunrise (civil time). Enter these 
quantities. And below them, enter the bhéia 


(OF variation for the component parts of the 


given year A.D), in this instance A.D, 484. 
(85), which is always obtained by adding A.D. 
78-(79) to the given Saka year; wis. for 400, 
days 3, gh, 30, p. 9, from Table XT.; and for 


| 84, days 0, gh. 44, p. 7, from Table IX, p. 27. 


Add these quantities together. Tho result, 


for A.D, 484, is days 18, gh. 18, p, 26. And 


this shews that, in A.D. 484, the Hindu 

and 13 ghaffs and 26 pales” after sunrise. 
Add 95, which we have already ascertained, 

in the previous process, under (a) the abdapa, 


_ to be the number of days that had elapsed from 


9°4 pala; which shews 


somewhere in the Tables, here ‘ts a ome 
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sunrise on the day of the Misha-Smakrénti, up 
to sunrise on the day on which the given fiths 
ended, The sum, 113, gives the number of days 
up to, and inclusive of, the given tith:, from, 
and inclusive of, the lat March. 

From this sum subtract the number of days 
in as many entire months as were completed 
within the total of 113 days; vis. in the pre- 
sent instance, in March, 31 days; in April, 30; 
and in May, 31; total, 92. 

The remainder, in this instance 21, gives the 
current day of the next month, corresponding 
to the given fithi, The result, therefore, in the 


present instance, is the 21st ie waar A.D, 454, 
Old Style. 

The identification of this date with the 
week-day previously obtained for the given 
tithi, may be verified by any of the ordinary 
means available: For instance, from Gen, 
Cunningham's Indian Eras, Table IL. p. 98, we 
find that the Ist January, AD. 484, Old 
Style, was a Sunday. And then, turning, as 
the given year was a Leap-year, to the mght- 
hand side of his Table I. on page 97, we find 
that the Jlst Jone of the same year was o 
Thursday, as required. 





CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 
BY HENEY H. HOWOETH, F.5.4. 
(Concluded from p. 98.) 


XXXII. 
Having selected Ogotai as Khakan, Chinghiz 
divided his empire into four parts, assigning 


one as the particular patrimony of each of his | 


four sons, Juchi, Chagatai, Ogotai and Tulni. 
In this division he apparently ignored the 
settled and civilized territories which he had 
conquered, and limited himself to what he pro- 
bably alone valued, the pasture lands of Central 
Asia, and in fact he apparently divided rather 
his clans than his lands among his sons. It was 
the tribes that they inherited : the necessary pas- 
tures where they lived simply went with the men. 

Let us now shortly try and realize the limitsof 
this division. 
afterwards known as the Ehanate of Kipchak, 
from the dominant Turkish tribe which lived 
there. The Kipchaks and Kankalis answered 
roughly to the Kirghiz Kazaks and Turko- 
mans of our day; and with the smaller tribes 
in their neighbourhood they formed his ulus 

or kingdom. It waa probably bounded on the 
west by the Caspian and the Volga. On the 
north by Great Bulgaria and the Ugrian tribes 
of Siberia, who were not herdsmen but fisher- 
folk and hunters, On the South it included 


the district of Khwiarizm, now known as the | 


Khanate of Khiva, as far as the northern fron- 
tiers of Khorasan. Excluding Miwarnu‘n-Nahr 
or Transoxians, the boundary probably followed 
the Sihun or Jaxartes up to its sources. On 
the east it was bounded by Lake Balkhash and 


> D’Ohsson, bee L. pp 102-1. 
* De Mailla, V ol, IR. p. 128, 


To Juchi was assigned what was | 





| it also included a lerge part of the valleys of the 
Chui and ita tributaries. The Ulugh Tagh 
mountains were the strongholds of the Khanate, 
and there Juchi probably had his chief camp. 
At Khwarigm heapparently puta deputy witha 
garrison. This deputy was Chin Timur, who 
had summoned the town of Urganj when it was 
first attacked.* In the Kang-mu, Juchi is des- 
cribed as of an impetuous temperament, but as o 
very brave and a good soldier.” Abulfaraj says 
that Chinghiz made him his master-huntsman. 

East of the camping grounds of Juchi 
were those of Chagatai. Their boundary i: 
not very clear. They included apparently 
the country south of the Thian Shan range 
from the Pamir as far cast as EKamul, and 
also the northern slopes of the same range from 
the Talas valley os far as and including 
Bishbaligh and the Uighur country. Its 
capital was Almaligh. It thu’ included the 
old country of the Karluks and the Uighuors, 
Kashgar, Khoten and the various smaller 
States as fareast as Kamuol. Chagatai is de- 
scribed inthe Keny-mu as of @ serious character, 
reserved and very taciturn, whence he was 
generally feared.* Abulfaraj says that Chinghiz 
made Chagatai chief judge of the Empire, and 
according to Mirkhond he was styled director 
of the law. 

Minhaj-i-Saraj says that as he was of a very 
sanguinary, malevolent, and tyrannical nature, 
his father did not leave him the sovereignty, 


* De Mailla, Vol, IX. p. 129, 
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but left i it to his younger brother. Ogotai.* 
North of the country controlled by Chagatai 
was the ulus of Ogotai, that is to say his 


private appanage, independent of his position 


as emperor of the whole Mongol world. This | 
apparently stretched from Lake Balkhash as | 


far as the Hanghi chain in the East and as 
far north into Siberia as the Mongol arms 


of the Kirghiz and the Naimans, lis chief 
towns were Imil, near the modern Choguchak, 
Chinghiz appointed Ogotai chief counsellor 
of the empire. 


East of the Kanght chain and.asfor-ennt! 


as the sources of the Onon, incloding Chinghiz 
Ehin's own private property and ulus among 
his own people, was the ulus of Tului, the 


youngést or hearth-child of Chinghis Ehiin, — 


whom he nominated commander-in-chief of the 
army, with control of the Mongol community 
properly so called. He ruled the kernel of the 
empire, & position in which he was succeeded 
by his sons, who were thns able to secure 
supreme power more easily a few years later. 
East of Tolai's appanage and on the borders of 


Manchuria lay the domains of Khazar, Deen | 


brothers.’ Manchuria, Liau-tung “aa Corea 
were ruled by chieftains of their own, who 
owed allegiance to the Mongol emperor. 
Northern China and Transoxiana were 
treated as common property, each of the four 
brothers having a share in their revenues, and 
a deputy there to look after his. interests. 
China was administered by Yeliu Chutes, who 





had had temporary anthority in Transoxiana, 


as we have seen. T'ransoxiana was apparently 
administered by Mahmud Yelvaj, whose visit 
to Chinghia I have also described, and who 
seems to have retained the post till the year 
1241, when he took charge of Northern China, 
It is hard to say what occurred between 
iz Khin's withdrawal and the reappear- 


ance of ‘Jelalu'd-dtn, the son of the Ehwirizm | 


Shih Muhammad in the country south of the 
Oxus, in Afghanistan, It would seem that oa 


contingent was posted at Badghia under Tair | 


Baghatur. A coin, now in the British Musenm, 


bas been found, which bears the name of 


pe - vide chent 1. 


eae ce 5 
1, 97 and $3. 
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hinghiz Khin on it. One side has the in- 
scription Al-Adil-al-Aatim Chinghiz Khan, 
and the other An Nasir-i-din-ullah Amin-al- 
Mumunin, thatis, the name of the then ruling 
Khalif. Major Raverty is. doubtless right 
when he says that this coin was struck, in all 
probability, by one of the subjected rulers of 
Ghor or Kerman, or the parts adjacent, per- 
haps by Hassan the Karluk. Mr. Thomas, in 
his account of the coinsof the Pathan dynasty, 
mentions another similar coin apparently 
struck at Kerman. He says these coins in 
fabric are like those struck by the Khwirizm 
Shah Jelalu'd-din, when in the East, and 
by Nasir-u'd-din Mohammad-ibn Hasean 


_ Earlok.* 


There is no mention among Western writers, 
nor yet among those of China, of any conquest 
of Tibet by Chinghiz Khan, And Colonel Yule 
says that it is not very clear how it came under 
subjection to the Mongols, In the 11th book 
of the Tibetan work Dub-thah leg-shad sel-kyi 
mélon, there is curious notice, however, which 
has been translated by Babu Sarat Chandra Das, 


| which infer, alia, says :—'' Chinghiz Ehiin, who 


turned the wheel of might, visited Tibet. 
After subjugating Nari-kor-sum, U, and Tsai, 
Lho, Kham and Gaii, he sent an envoy. to Tsan 
offering large presents to the learned EKnon-gab- 
Nifipo, the hierarch of Sakya,and appointed him 
his spiritual guide, and subsequently invited 
him to visit Hor." He obtained from Tibet 
some images, sacred volumps and chaityas, from 
which the Mongols imbibed faith in Buddhism 
and commenced to adore Kon-chhog, or the 
Supreme Being. During this time some Mon- 


— gols also took the vows of Updsaka, &c., whence 


they got hold of Diarma.”" This notice is not 
very trustworthy, and I quote it merely for 
what it is worth, 

Ssanang. Setzen has an. entirely different 


| story, which is probably of equal authority. He 


says thatin the Bing panther year 1206, when 
the Lord was 45 years old, he marched against 
Kalige Dorji, Khakan of Tibet. The king of 
Tibet sent the prince named [lughu with. his 
submission, to the Lord, with 300 men, and 
many camels, as tribute. The Lord met them 
on the mountain Ajinu Tsai dam, received 
them well, and made them large presents and 


-#. Mongolia. 
S Fournch ta Bees Boga LEE ak. 
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when he sent Ilughn Noyan back again 
he gave him a letter and salutations for the 
Garbai. The-lettera stated.—“I have wished 
to summon thee, but as the course of my worldly 
thee. Heneeforth I confide in thee. Do thou 
protect me.” Thus did the Lord subdue the 
three districts of the eight hundred and eighty 
the province of Ngari.” 


In a Mongol work entitled Jirakenu Tolta, 


written by Choigji Odorer, we are told that 
Chinghiz Khin sent an envoy to the Lama 
r-Jebstun b-Sopnam r-Chemo with the message; 
“Be thon the Lama to counsel me in the 
present and the fnture. I will become the 
lord and fosterer of religions alms, and will 
tration of tho state. For this end I have 


relieved all the clergy in the kingdom of Tibet | fallen 


Lama replied: “I will endeavour to follow 

thy wishes in all things.”*° 
Pallas has taken the same story from 4 
pag ees ngeans toa porter neeieney ny 
sen Monggol Wesauk, written nc- 





whom Chinghiz sent an envoy, Jibsun-Sotnam- 
Sih-.oin." Both these works treat this event 
as the foundation of the position of “ Grand 
Lama.”" 

Minhasj-i-Saraj tells us that “ Chinghiz Ehjn 
when he entered Khorasan was 65 years old, o 


man of tall stature, of vigorous build, robust | 


in body, the hair on his face scanty and tarned 
white, ye need? Hee syeses cgh, how energy, 





iscernment, genins, and understanding, awe-— 
striking, & butcher, just, resolute, an over- | 


thrower of enemies, intrepid, sanguinary and 
cruel." ° He reports some remarkable things 
of him: e¢.g., that he was an adept in magic and 
deception, and that some of the devils were his 


into a kind of trance, when he used to say 


strange things, and the devils who had power 
over him-foretold his victories. The tunic and 
clothes, which he wore on the first occasion, 


1 "Coanag snag Sten, pp, 902-3, note 9 
4 Pallas, Sa ist. Nath. ete. IL, 356, 357. 


ng to the title under the 4th Khan 
Daiching Nairal Talk He calls the Lama to 
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‘wire ined Swe -treik, ba ealdd We) fiad is 
used to take them about with him. When 
thus inspired he used to disconrse on his 
whole down in writing and enclose it ina bag 
and place a seal opon it, and when he came to 
his senses again they used to tead over his 
utterances to him one by one, and according to 
these he would act, and more or less the things 
used to come trae.” erring Tal posiibly 





of Chinghiz Khan, suchen Sapien suffered 


from. Minhaj-i-Saraj goes on to say that he was 
skilled in the proces of divination by means of 
burnt shoulder-blades of sheep, adding that the 
Ajami diviners”* were not in the habit of burn- 
ing the bones they conrnited. Justice was 80 
well administered by him that throughout his 

ump ih wok tesptbitbie Slang Ceauae ert 
fallen whip from the ground unless he was 
the owner of it; while lying and theft were 
unknown. If any woman who had a husband 
liv ing was captured by the Mongols no one would 
form a connection with her, and if a Mongol 


busband.** 

An anecdote reported by Kashidu'd-din pute 
graphically before us the character of the great 
conqueror. He one day asked his general, 


| Borghorji, what was the greatest pleasure in 


life, “‘It is,” said the latter, “to go hawking 
On & spring morning, mounted on a beantiful 
horse holding o falcon on one's fist, and to 
see it seize its prey.” He then put the same 
question to Burgul and others of his officers, who 
replied in the same terms as Borghorji. “ Na," 


replied Chinghiz Ehiin, “ man’s greatest joy is 


to vanquish his enemies, to drive them before 
whom they love bathed in tears ; to mount their 
horses and press their wives and daughters to 
his bosom."** 

it would appear that Chinghixs Khin could 
only speak Mongol and did not speak Turki, 
which is curious, since it was probably his 
mother’s language."* 


Chinghis Ehin was pie the fore- 
* Tab-i-Was, . 1077-1078. 
4 i«. those i o we ene 


* TY Obseon, Vol. I. p. 404. 
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most figure in Asiatic history, not only from the | 


crea which te senquered, babsiill moos fica Gis | 
length of time which his conquests remained | 


in his family, and the deep impress he made 
ae Timur 
compared with him was but a transient meteor, 
and thaveih uli bain embered that the wea- 
pons which mur fought with were’ ready 
to his hand, while those which Chinghiz Khin 
used be had to make. It is not, therefore, 





strange that his name should occur in so much 


of the poetry of the desert, and should even 
have reached the far west; where, as Colonel 





probably sepsesehioll o&r hero through the | 
intermediate form of Father Ricold's Camius | Visions march along with them ; and this is of 


Can. It is more strange that he should have | 


triumphs to the strength of his will and the 
resources of his genius, in which he enlisted 


all kinds of muans as justified by his end. 


Perfidy and treachery were drawn upon, as 


| strong, that they speedily indreased the great 
eireuit of his dominions. 

How so much was done so quickly and with 
so very few errors, is a great puzzle, until we 
realize what an elaborate and perfect machine 
OChinghiz had created in his highly organized 


army, or rather his nation organized like an 


army. Selpdarnebeuieens Pe dedecmeerptciger 
of Russia, “are armies, f : 





| eamily put in motion,prompt, and ‘ways cin Gok 


whatever they leave behind them, can be 
guarded by old men, women and children. To 
such nations war is not an event; for long 


| marches produce but little change in the habits 


of a wandering people; their houses, their pro- 


some importance in uncultivated and uninha- 
bited forests."“" There was no distinction among 
the Mongols between civilian and soldier; all 


| were soldiers who could carry arms, save per- 


| haps a few Shamanist medicine men. They 


much as the strong arms and robust frames of - 


his soldiery. The terror he inspired deprived | 
| larly chose a millenarian ; and ten of these latter, 


men of courage to defend themselves. Never 
did a conqueror more despise the human race, 
and well might he do so. The Mongols in 
their original home were among the most 
wretched of men, wandering with their herds 
in an elevated region of further Asia under an 
inclement sky, and with very hard surroundings. 
So poor that, as Rashidno'd-din says, only their 
chiefa had iron stirrups. The chief of a few 
small tribes of shepherds such as these, after 
fighting for years with adversity, first secured 
the rule over his own people, then broke the 
yoke binding him to his fendal superior; and, 
reinforced by a succession of hordes which he 
first defeated, he subdued the nomadic world 
of Asia. sect Pty cue ig Spe ale 
fa thea iroed, Sruenpled upon tiem, und manched 





with auch continnons success, that he professed | 


that God had «given him the empire of the | soonasa slave who has been bought with money, 


world ; and when he died in the midst of his 
conquests, he left his sons an empire so well 
SR ee 


wag exacted from all. 
}mitted «a fault it was provided that the 


could live anywhere where their horses and 
together also by a most rigid discipline. Each 
tribe was broken op into small sections of ten 
men.each with its leader; nine such leaders chose 
a tenth for their centurion ; nine centurions simi- 


a divisional commander, who had charge of 
10,000 men or a fuman; and in giving orders 
each officer, from the leader of 100,000 to the 
leader of ten, had to give them to ten inferior 
officers only, and each of them to ten others, and 
on,every one being responsible to his immediate 
superior alone. Noman could change his sec- 
tion or company, and the most implicit obedience 
If a commander com- 


meanest soldier might be sent to summon him 
for punishment, and if he was at the other 
ettremity of the Empire, and in command of 
100,000 men he would, on an order arriving in 
snch hands, submit himself at once to the bas- 
tinado or to execution. “ Very different,” says 
Juveni, “is what one sees elsewhere,” referring 
to the customs of the Mnhammadans, “ where, as 


becomes possessed of ten horses, his master 
must speak to him with some deference ; much 
more so if he has given him command of an 





Kelly's Russia, p. 1-48. 
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army. Anditis seldom that a general, who 
has become rich and powerful by his master’s 
favour, does not rebel against him. Every time 
such chiefs have to march, either to attack 
or repel the enemy, they require months to 
put their troops in motion. They draw pay 
for soldiers who are only on paper in peace time, 
and when war comes about they have to borrow 
from one another tofill uptheir ranks. Among 
the Mongols, on the contrary, the warrior, in- 
stead of receiving pay, pays his chief annually 
certain number of horses, cattle, pieces of felt, 
&e. &c. Nor doesa time of war exempt him from 





these payments. His wife, or the person be — 


leaves in charge of his house, must perform the 
sun, be present everywhere; it follows, there- 
fore, that his wife, when her husband is on o 
campaign or hunting, should keep hia house in 
such good order that, if a messenger comes 
from the prince, or some stranger arrives, he 
may find it in good order and find a good meal 
there. This does honour to a married man. 
The merit of a man may be judged of by that 
of his wife.” 

always ready to mount. He said that a man 
who could command teu men well, deserved to 
be entrusted with a thousand; but, he adda, “if 
a commander of ten men does not know how to 
manage them, I will put him to death, him, his 
wife and his children, and will replace him by 
another man from his section.” I[t was the same 
with the commanders of 100, 1,000 and 10,00u. 
He orged his officers to come to him in the spring 
of each Fear to receive his orders and listen 
to his advice. “ Those whostay at home, instead 
of coming at these times, are like astone drop- 
ped into deep water, or an arrow shot among 
the reeds. They disappear. They are unfit to 
command,” 
their children in riding, archery and wrestling 


as they would have to rely on their bravery for_ 


a livelihood, just as a merchant relies on his 
wares. He professed to employ each man in 
the post he was best fitted for. Thus he said: 
“T give the command of troops to those who 
join conrage with skill. To those who are 
alert and active I confide the begeege, while 


™ D'Ohason, Vol. I. pp, 356-298. 


He wished his officers to instruct | 





the dullards I send to tend cattle with acwide 
in their hands. It is by due vigilance, order 
like anew moon, that I have obtained the conn- 
tenance of heaven and the support of earth. 
If my descendants will only follow my example, 
they will for 500 years, nay for a thousand or 
ten thousand, be similarly aided by heaven. God 
will reward them, men will bless them, and they 
will enjoy during long reigns all the good 
things of the earth.”"™ 

In time of peace Chinghiz connselled his 
soldiers to be quiet and gentle as calves, but in 
war to rosh on the enemy like a hangry falcon 
on its quarry. Speaking one day of the merits 
of his generals, he said: “A braver man than 
Yessutai does not exist; no one possesses rarer 
him, he feels neither hunger nor thirst, and 
This is why he is unfit to command. A general 
should: not be insensible to hunger and. thirst, 


| be moderate and he should be sparing of the 


‘btrength of his horses and men."!* ‘He recom- 
mended his successors, before 1 an 
expedition, to examine the arms of their sol- 
diers. Carpini tells us each Mongol had at 
least one bow, sometimes two or three, with 
three quivers full of arrows, and an axe and 
cords for drawing military engines. Thericher 
men also had pointed swords, somewhat re-. 
curved. Some of them carried lances, with 
hooks on them to drag men down from their 
horses. Their arrows, be says, were two feet, a 
palm, and two fingers in length, their iron heads 
being very sharp and two-bladed. On their 
quivers were hung files to sharpen the arrows 
with, They-had, besides, arrows with broad 
points for hunting, &c. They also carried 
shields mede of osiers, &o., which were appa- 
reotly only worn when in camp or on guard, 
especially at night, about the chief's tent, 
Carpini describes in considerable detail the 
body armour used by the Mongols for covering 
their horses as well as themselves, body and 
bead, and which was made of ewir bouly or 
softened leather, with, plates of iron sewn upon 
+ ee purpose each man, ag we elsewhere 
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read, had to supply himself with an awl, a 
needle and thread." Thomas of Spalato says 
trable. They wore iron or leathern helmets, 
of their arrows were four fingers broad, 
were short, made of black or white yak’s 
tails, and having balls of wool at thetop. Their 





Mongols indalged in, which is such a mystery 
at first sight, is partially explained by Marco 
Polo:—“ They are more capable of hardships," 


he says, “‘than other nations; for many a time, | 


if need be, they will go for a month without any 
mares, and on such game as their bows may win 


the grass of the plains, go that there is no need | 


to carry store of harley or straw or oats, and 
ease of need, will abide on horseback the livelong 


night, armed at all points, while the horse will | 


be continually grazing. Of all troops in the 
world, these ore they which endore the 


greatest hardships and fatigue, and which cost | 


the least: © © © and when the army is on 
the march they have always 200 horsemen very 
well mounted, who are sent a distance of two 
marches in advance to reconnoitre, and these 
always keep ahead. They have a similar party 
in the rear and on either flank, so that there is 
a good-look out kept on all sides againsta sur- 


prise. When they are going on o distant ex- 


two leather bottles for milk, a little earthen- 
ware pot to cook their meat in, and a little tent 
to shelter them from rain, and in case of great 
orgency they will ride ten days on end without 
lighting a fire or taking a meal. On snch on 


* Carpinl, ed. d’Avenne, pp. 684-480. 

| Thomas of Spalate, Hist. Salon. oh. 87. Wolff, 
Geach dn Mog. te Sak 

" op. cil. Vell. L pp. 252-254. 


oceasion they will sustain themselves on the 
blood of their horses, opening a vein and letting 
the blood jet into their mouths, drinking til! 
they have had enough, and then staunching it. 


They also made a paste ont of milk, by boiling 
cords. When onan expedition, a man will take 
ten pounds of this, and on a morning put half 
& pound in a lesthern bottle with as much 
water as he pleases.’ This dried milk, called 
kurut, is also referred to by Rubruguis, who 


| g the butter, and then drying the 


says the milk was allowed to go very sour be- 
fore the curds were taken and dried. He adds 
that they would not drink water by itself,” 
From Ramuzios’ version of Marco Polo, it would 
seem that each Mongol, what with horses and 
mares, took 18 animals with him.™ 

The account of these Western travellers, ig 
very like the report sent to Mohammad the 
extracted from an eastern author by Erdmann. 
“The army of Temnjin,” we there read, “is as 
matchless in lion-like valour, in obedience and 
endurance. They take no rest, and flight or 


 Tetreat is unknown to them. They take oxen, 


sheep, camels and horses with them, and live 
the earth with their hoofs and feed on the roots 
and grasses they dig up, so that they need neither 
straw nor oats. They pray to the sun and 
moon on their rising anid setting; they heed not 
whether food be clean or unclean, and ent dogs, 
swine, and bears. They will open a vein in 
their horses and drink the blood.’""™* 

Before each expedition, a Kuriltai or General 


_ Assembly of the princes and military chiefs was 


held, when the time and mode of attack were 
decided upon, Spies were sent forward and in- 
telligence collected diligently about the country 
to be attacked. Chinghiz intrigued with the 
mises. On attacking a province he generally 
divided the army into amall bodies, invested 
the towns and slaughtered the people in the 
open country, sparing only a certain number 
to be utilized in attacking fortified places, which 


™ op. cit. ed. d' Avesac, p. 229. 

™ Tule's Marco Polo, Vol. I. p, 258, note 3. 

@ Fr , Temudachin, ele. p. 364; Yule's BM, 
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rally sent ahead, which prudently refrained from 
destroying buildings or killing cattle. Presently 
came the main army; when everything was 
swept away, leaving nothing of any kind alive. 
In crossing rivers the Mongols sewed skins 
together into water-tight bags, put their goods, 
horses’ tails and swam over on them, holding on 
by the horses’ manes. 

They generally devastated the country round 
a fortress before attacking it, and tried toentice 
the garrison into an ambuscade. They boilt 





‘eo. d&c., skilled in working such machines and | 7 
in the uso of the so-called Greek fire. The | 


peasants and captives were compelled to work 
the machines, to fill up the ditches, &c., and 
wore then forced to head the assault. The attack 
was cbntinued day and night, relieving-parties 


keeping the garrison in perpetual | excitement. | | 


and rivers were turned to oyerwhelm devoted 
cities. To delude the garrison, they would 


sometimes raise the siege, leaving their bag- | 


doned an attack on a fortress, and would some- 
times blockade it for yeara. They were bound 
by no oath; and, however solemn their promise 
to the inhabitants to induce them to surrender, it 
was unscrupulously broken, when the credulous 


garrison capitulated ; and o general massacre — 


ensued. Nordid instant submission avail in 
any case where possible danger to the com- 
munications, &c. of the invading army might 
ensue, for it was their policy to leave behind 


them no body of people, who could thus molest 


them. ‘Towns and men they deemed of no 
value, and everything was swept away to make 


pastures for their herds, “They gloried,” says 
Vincentof Beauvais, “in the slaughter of men; _ 


blood was spilt by them as freely a8 water. 
They employed lies and deception to delude 
styled those who shut themselves up in for- 
tresses “their imprisoned pigs” and deemed 
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i At the approach of a hostile force, their seat- 


it. They despised honourand chivalry. Inthe 
welcome to them than open fighting, and 
even their fighting was rather of a Fabian 
kind." “When they come to an engagement 






! 
: 
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- 
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in perfect order, and with loud cries ; and ine 
truth they are stout and valiant soldiers and 
inured to war. And you perceive that it is 
just when the enemy sees them run, and 
imagines that he has gained the battle that 
he has in reality lost it, for the Tartars 
wheel round in a moment when they judge 
the right time has come, and after this 





| fashion they have won many 4 fight.”"** 


Carpini tells much the same story. He adds 


struggle with the men, but stood some distance 


the boys and women so as to make the enemy 
believe the army was really larger than it was, 


their captives and the men of other tribes in 


others. to surround him. If s desperate foe resisted 
- = J ' | 


™ Yule's Marco Polo, L. pp. 24-5. 
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bravely, they would open their ranks to let him 
escape until the disorder of retreat made the 
work of destruction easy ; and they wounded the 
horses and men from a distance by flights of 
arrows before they closed with them, so as to 
create a stampede."’ Their cavalry mancuvred 
by signals and was very skilfully handled. 
They mercilessly killed cowards, and even put 
to death a whole section if several men in 
it tried to fly, and they similarly killed those 
who wilfully lagged behind when others were 
charging ahead.” Each man had several horses 
ao that when the enemy's cavalry showed 


signs of weariness, they secured <emounts. | 


They would extend their lines quickly and thas 
envelop bodies of the enemy which had 
impradently advanced too far. Those who 


turned aside to loot were treated like cowards. — 


In these expeditions the Mongols encamped 
to rest and recruit their horses for a few months 
every year. And, as the drndgery and the 
dangerous work of war was chiefly done by the 
captives, their lordly masters easily kept up 
their strength in the most distant expeditions. 
exercised in all the manceuvres of war at the 
netlist hont, which, as we have seen, 
wae like a military expedition, and 
formed the best of all training. 

It is when we realise such facts as these in 
detail, that we see how admirable a machine for 
the purposes of war the Mongol army was. Pro- 
bably no army that ever existed could rival it 


in the combined qualities of the hardihood of its | by 


men and horses, its complete independence of 
communications, in the excellence of its arma- 
tore, its rigid discipline and loyalty, and in 
its most skilful tactics and strategy. Certcinly 
no army then existing could approach it in these 


respects. And we must remember that a great 


deal of its organization and character was 
the actual work of Chinghiz himself, whose 


military genins and resources can only be com- | 
pared with those of Napoleon. No doubt, he 


used his power ruthlessly. It is awfal to 
think that from 1211 to 1223, 18,470,000 hn- 
man beings are said to have perished in China 
and Tangut alone, at his hands—a fearful 


x, Carpini, ed. D'Avetsc, pp. 652-004. 


" ‘if there 8; mean atything, it is most probable 


that .y represent the number of the tran«ported, aa 
well as of the killed. All throngh 


the narrative there is 


| hecatomb which haunts the mfemory.”* In 


Persia and its locality, he utterly Isid prostrate 
the fairest and most flourishing provinces. 
“They came,” said a fagitive poet from Buk- 
kara, reported by Juveni, “and they rifled, 
they fired and they slew, trussed up their 
loot and were gone.” Najmu'd-din of Rai says 
the same in most dismal phrases: “ It was in 
the year 617°° (of the Hijra) that the army of the 
reprobate Titirs (may God humiliate and 
destroy them) conquered that country. Such 
alarm, slaughter, slavery, destruction and 


burning as was caused by these accursed ones, 


was never seen or heard of before in the land 
of unbelievers or of Islam, and can only be 
compared with what the Prophet announced 
as signs of the Last Day, when he said: 
‘The Hoor of Jadgment shall not come until 
ye shall have fought with the Turks, men small 
of eye and ruddy of countenance, whose noses 
are flat and their faces like hide-covered shields.’ 
‘There shall be days of horror, And what mean- 
est thon by horror? said the Companions, and he 
replied: ‘Slaughter | Slanghter!" This beheld 
the prophet in vision 600 years ago. And 
could there well be worse slaughter than there 
was in Rai where I, wretch that I am, was 
born and bred, and where the whole popula- 
tion of five hundred thousand souls was 
either butchered or carried into slavery,”™ 
It is curious to contrast these sombre phrases 
with the inflated rhetoric of the great traveller 
and geographer, [bn Yakut, in a letter preserved 
Ibn EKhalikan, which he sent in the Hijra year 
617 from Mosul to the Vizier Jamaln'd-din. — 
Tt bas been given at lencth by Von Hammer, 
and in it the Persian art of concealing any 
distinct statement of facts under a cloud of 
turgid metaphora is carried ont in an extracr- 
dinary way, even when dealing with such a 
terrible calamity. 

The progress of the Mongols was so destruv- 
tive, that we are apt to overlook some of 
the constructive elements which choracterize| 
it and which very considerably affected the 
direction of subsequent homan progréss. In 
the first place, it was o great gain to secure 
a over the wide stretch of Agia, men 


saad ‘oriilanine “06 Obits his Khko"s nae of 
his captives ths than of bis cree ti thom,—Ep. Ee 


p. I 
Vou Hammer, (leach. der Gold. Horde, 76-77 ; 
Yale's Marco Polo, Vol. I. p. 258. lat : 
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could freely pass to and fro without danger, and | 


were for a time in abeyance. Chinghiz Ehian, 
iater alia, organized a postal service, with relays 
and convenient posta, é&c., between the principal 
places, such as had been iu vogue in China 
along the grand routes, to facilitate travel- 
lers, couriers and public officers in their 
travela. The horses, carriages and food were 
supplied by the inhabitants, and strict regula- 
tions prescribed’ the conditions under which 
they were used, and the safety of the road was 
protected by severe police regulations. For the 
first time probably, and for the last, it was pos- 
sible to travel with safety across the Steppes 
of Central Asia,” The result of this was that 
a very great intercourse sprang up between the 
East and West, and we can gather from the 
narratives of the Missionary friars how con- 
stant and widespread was the flow of commerce 
and of cultare over the whole Mongol world, 
and how remarkably colonies of traders sprang 
up in various inland towns of the Empire. This 
led to an interchange of thought between East 
and West, which caused a great renaissance in 
both, The art of printing from movable blocks, 
and the use of gunpowder, were two among the 
the world, which there can be small doubt 
found their way into Europe from Chinathroogh 
the intervention of the Mongols. gas A 
the art of Persia invaded and greatly modified 
that of China; while saaaiy Sean fecun tha West 
travelled thither, so that in ‘two genera- 
tions, namely in the reign of the great Khobilai 
Khan, the artistic and literary condition of 
China was at ita best. 








It was not only merchandize, literary and | 


' artistic wares which were thus exchanged, bat 
niore important elements in human progress, 
Chinghiz Khan counselled his sons to tolerate 
all creeds, telling them that it was largely in- 
different to the Deity how men honoured him; 
and he exempted from all tazes the ministers 
of different religions, devotees, the poor doctors, 
and other learned men.™ It is easy to see what a 


revolution in the social life of large parts of | 


Asia and even of Europe lay behind this breadth 
of view, when we consider the fierce bigotry both 
of Muhammadans and Christians at this period, 


” Juveni and Rashidu'd-dia  taated D’Obsson, 
Vol L pp. 406-407. = 
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Another great moral change which Chinghiz 
that the trade of the brigand and the robber 


endeavoured to introduce, was the suppression 
of the chicanery, lying and general obliquity 
and artificiality of Eastern life. I have quoted 
some instances in an earlier page. Especially 
noticeable was his life, as a protest against 


pomp and luxury. Disdaining the extravagant 


titles which were then in vogue, he used only 
that of Khin or Khakan. The princes of the 
blood addressed him by his own name, and 
in, Eis letters, diplomas, 0.» Me ROMS wae 
Ediols Gsasd flu hes chancellary were. eueple 
and concise, and free from the inflation then so 
usual in Pers. When he had con 
Transoxiana, a Secretary of the Khwirizm Shah 
Muhammad was taken into his service. Havyi 
heard from his general Chepe, that he was 
prevented from attacking Syria by the opposi- 
tion of Badru'd-din Lalu, the prince of Mosul, 
Chinghiz told the secretary to write to that 
prince in these terms: “God has given us the 
Empire of the world, Those who submit and 
allow our troops to pass will preserve their 
kingdom, their families and property. As to 
the rest God alone knows what will happes 
to them. If Bedr-u'd-din submits he will 
find a friend in us; if not, what will become 





of Mosul at the approach of our army?” 


The secretary wrote this messagein Persian, in 


| an inflated style, and using the various epithets 


then applied to sovereign princes. When the 
chamberlain, Danishmand, had interpreted it in 
Mongol, Chinghiz Khin said this was not what 
he had dictated. Thescribe replied that be had 
followed the ordinary usage. “ You are a trai- 
tor," answered the Mongol Chief, in a rage. 
“You have written this letter ina tone which will 
only encourage the prince of Mosul to be more 


audacious," and he had him put todeath.” The 


same writer tells us how he prophesied that 
his descendants would dress themselves in costly 
stuffs, broidered with gold, would feed on rich 
food, ride splendid horses, enfold beantifol 
women in their arms, and forget to whom they 
owed these pleasures. Nor did he fail to warn 
them that if they ceased to keep up a system of 
strict subordination and discipline their empirs 
would fall into decadence. “Then,” he adds, 
“they will ask for Chinghi: Ehin again,”* 
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If we limit ourselves to the area he control- 
led, perhaps the most notable of all the changes 
down of the feeling of nationality, and especially 
of tribal ae by wholesale transportations 
to another. It was thus he consolidated a 
heterogeneous mass of clans into a nation 
of which the aristocracy was Mongol in blood. 
This aristocracy in certain cases ceased to be 
became absorbed in the mass of Turks which 
Turkish clans in Mongolia were swallowed up 
and incorporated among the Mongols them- 
selves. Thus we account for the presence in 
Mongolia, at this day, of several small clans of 
Nains, ete, of Turkish origin, but speaking 
Mongol; while the reverse has occurred in 
many districts elsewhere. The process of 





ths Sct of Obinghis Kiso havleg teaira Turk 
by origin, althongh ralingoverMongola, It was 
probably in consequence of this that the Turksin 
all parts of Asin, after s momentary resistance, 
collapsed and joined his army, which thus grew 
like a rolling snowball in the Alps. Each 








| tribe he encountered when defeated fell into 


march, just as the Hessians, Poles and Italians 
followed Napoleon, and as the Goths, Alans 
and Slavs followed Attila, The perpetual 
success of his arms was the most potent of con- 
solidating forces; and, when he died, the many 
tribes he had conquered formed a strong nation, 


bound together by a fanatical loyalty to himself 


and his family. 
In regard to wider issues, we are tempted 
to despair as we trace the careers of ruthless 


$6 Mlexendix, ‘Cour: Attila, Chinghis, Timur, 


| Napoleon. And yet there is no lesson more 
firmly established perhaps by history than that 
| the progress of civilization is not continuous. 


It passes through periods of stagnation and 
decay, when it needs a rude plough to tear 
up & Virgin stratum, and rode hands to sow 
eedicilbea head: and it isa strange fact that, 
generally garnered after the severest winters, 


' | sodo worn out and sophisticated communities 


need a very deep harrow to unlock their riches ; 
and, the greater the desolation for the moment, 
and the longer the fields lie fallow, the more 


generous is the harvest. This is not an apology 


for “the Scourges of God;" it is an empirical 
lesson from history. 





SANSKRIT AND OLD-KANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.8., M.E.A.8&., C.LE. 
No. 169.—Panua-Kinep: Prares ov tue Mananasa Ixpeavanway.—Tae year 91. 


This inscription, which has not been pre- 
viously published in full, was first brought to 
notice by me in 1884, in this Journal, anfe, 
Vol. XII. p. 120. It is on some copper-plates 
which were found at Parli-Kimedi,' the 


chief town of a Zamindiri or Estate of the | 


same name near Chicacole (properly Srikiku- 
lam), in the Gaijim District of the Madras 
Presidency. I obtained the original plates, 
for examination, from the Government Central 
Museum at Madras, to which they were pre- 
sented by Mr. W. Taylor.* 

The plates, of which the first and last are 

“1. The! Purlah Kimedy’ of tho Indian Atlas, Sheet No. 


Lat. 1 4° S Lapeer ys Sf §—In Thornton's 
Ganetteer of India, the second tof tho 








inscribed on ‘one side only, are three in number, 
each measuring about 5}" by 2. They are 
quite smooth; the edges of them being neither 
fashioned thicker nor raised into rims; but 


"the inscription is in a state of perfect preserva- 


tion almost throughout. The heads of the 
letters have in many places an imperfect and 
disjointed appearance, as if they been 
partially worn away by rust; but this is dne, 
wherever it occurs, ieally. execution on the 
part of the engraver, in omitting sometimes 
to complete the mdirds or crtacaied top- 
strokes, and sometimes even to commence them 








| ay 7 wo Frmegaiodag is hardly likely to be correct im the cane of 


an, See Sem Sewell’s Lista of Antiquities, Madras, Vol. II. p. 


ee aad tie ae ‘Khimide ery open eg rel 
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is bold and good ; though the interiors of the 
letters in o few places shew, as usual, marks 
of the working of the engraver's tool. The 
plates are tolerably thick and substantial; and 
the letters, thongh fairly deep, do not thew 


through on the backs of them at all.— | 
| performing obeisance to the god Siva under 


Towards the proper right end of each plate 
there is oa hole for a ring to connect 
them, The ring, which had not been cut 
or otherwise opened when the grant came 
under my notice, is about y," thick and 3} 
in diameter. The seal, in the lower part of 
which the ends of the ring were fused and 50 
secared, is slightly oval, about j% by Ni”. It 
had, on a slightly countersunk surface, either 
a legend or some emblem; but itis now quite 
unrecognizable, and not worth reproducing by 
lithography. A lithograph of the plates 
themselves has been prepared, and will be 
issued in my Indian Inscriptions, No, 18, the 
publication of which will commence aa soon a8 
my Gupta Inscriptions are out of hand.—The 
weight of the three plates is 10) oz, and of 
the ring and seal, 6} oz.; total, 1 lb. 1 oz.— 
The average size of the letters is about g,", 
The characters belong to the southern class 
of alphabets; and are of almost precisely 
the same type with those of the Chicacole 





grants of the Mahdraja Indravarman, of which — 


lithographs have been published in this 
Journal, anée, Vol. XUL. pp. 120, 122. They 
include, im line 19, forms of the numerical 
symbols for 1, 30, and 90.—The language is 
Sanskrit; and all the formal part of the 


inscription, which agrees pretty closely with | 


the corresponding portions of the Chicacole 
grants, ia in prose. Four of the customary 
benedictive and imprecatory verses are intro- 
duced in lines 135 to 18; and the namo of the 
writer of the grant is given in another verse 
in line 10f.—In respect of orthography, we 
have to notice (1) the use of the wpadlameaniya, 


in anmddhydtal=poracin, line 6f.; (2) the use of | 


the guttural nasal, instend of theannstira, bofore 
sand h, in frintatima, line 19, and sinha, line 2) 
(3) the doubling of dh, im conjunction with 
& following y and r, in anuddhydta, line 6, and 


3 Kordarallad!ag pratibtdthitaireashAbhih ; Hine 11,.— 
The usnal expression ia by by some dorivative or other from 
wifl4pi, ‘to request.’ I cannot quote any other instance 
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ddhruvasarmmané, line 11; and (4) the use of 
4 for v, in bd for vd, line 15. 

victorious city of Kalitganagara (line 1), the 
most devout worshipper of the god Mahédvara, 
the Malirdja Indravarman (lL. 7),—who has 
had all the stains of the Kali age removed by 


the name of the divine Gékarnasvimin (1 2); 
who acquired the authority of AdAirdja over 


the whole of Kalinga by the power of his own 
sword (I. 4); who is the establisher of the 


spotless family of the Gangas (1.5); and who 
meditates on the feet of his parents,—issnes 
a command to all the cultivators at the village 
of Kettata in the Dévanna pafchali (|. 7), to 
the effect that, on the admonition” of a person 
named Kondavallaka (1.11), the said village 
of Kettata is constituted an agrakara, and is 
given by him to Dhraovaéarman (1. 11), of the 
Girgéya gitra, belonging to the community of 
‘a, and a religious student of the 
Chhanddga school. 

Lines 12 to 15 contain an address to future 
rulers, about continaing the grant; followed 
by four of the customary benedictive and im- 
precatory verses. 

And linea 18 to the end contain the date, 
in both word4 and numerical symbols, of the 
ninety-first yoar of the angmenting victorious 
reign, and the thirtieth solar day,* without 








any reference to the fortnight, of the month 


Migha (January-February); followed by « 
verse recording that the charter was written 
by Vinayachandra, the son of Bhinochandra, 
at the personal command of RAajasirhha, 

The Ealinganagara that is mentioned in 
lines 1 and 10, is the modern Kalingapatam,* 
a well-known town in the Gatjam District, 
at the mouth of the ‘ Vamsadhirn’ river, about 
sixteen miles north of Chicacole. 

The two Chicacole grants, published by me 
in this Jornal, ante, Vol. XOIL pp, 119 ff. 
122 ff, are grants of a Mahdrdja Indravar- 


146, The difference of fifty-six years between 


the present grant and the second of them, 
renders it pam doubtfal whether the 


of the nag, in euch = connection, of « derivative from 
pratibidhi, 


> Indian Atins, Sheet No: 108. Lat. 18° 20° N. ; Long 


| Hew e. 


PARLA-EIMEDI GRANT OF INDRAVARMAN, 
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Indravarman of all three grants is one and 
the same person, Another point in the same 
present grant had the second name or biruda 
of BAjasitnha (1. 20), which is not mentioned 


in the Chicacole grants. And it may also be 


noted that the present grant was written by 
acertain Vinaynachandra ; whereas the grant 
of the year 125 was engraved by Aditya, the 
son of a Vinayachandra, who seems likely to 
be the same person; and this tends to shew 
takin: She toterrel oF Brey waves: Peers one 

neration of subordinates, at any rate, had 
lak sab: But an apparently more con- 
clusive point still is that, though the other 
ee ee Ce 

espond more or less closely, the Indravar- 
cae cot the Chicacole grants is simply 
mentioned as belonging to the family of the 
Gangas; thes (ante, Vol. XIIL p. 121, 1 4) 

Gdig-dmala-kula-tilakah, “ the ornament of the 
spotless family of the Giigas ;" and (id. p. 123, 
1.7 £.) prathita-vipul-émala-Ging-dnvay-dmbara- 
sakala-éarach-chhasdakah, “the full outumn- 
moon of the sky which is the famous and great 
and spotless lineage of the Gaigas." Whereas, 











Gangas; . thus (line5) Gli Amalndalacncastak 
thah, “ he who has (effected) the establishment 
of the spotless family of the Giigas." The 
four points, takén together, seem to prove 
that the Indravarman of the present grant 
was an ancestor,—probably the grandfather,— | 


of the Indravarman of the two Chicacole 
grants. 

As regards the era in which the dates of 
this inscription and of the two Chicacole grants 
is recorded, I can do little more than repeat 
what I have already said ;" vis. that it is 
evidently the Ga&igéya era, specifically men- 


tioned under that name,—but apparently only | 


in connection with a conventional date,—in a 


grant of the Mahdrdja Dévéndravarman, and 


another of the Mahdrdja Satyavarman, both 
of which are dated in the fifty-first year of 
the era, I have also a grant of Dévendravar- 
man, which is dated, genuinely, in the two 
hundred and fifty-fourth year of the era. The 
epoch of the era still remains to be determined. 


© onfe, Vol. XIIl. 120, S73f. 
+ Jone. Bo. Bir. B, da. Boe. Vol. XVI. p. 114m. 








But, in publishing the ‘Chicacole grants, 1 
wrote—“It is possible that the Mahdréju 
Indravarman of this grant [of the year 123] 
is identical with the Adhiréja Indra, who is 


| mentioned, in the Gédivari grant of the Réju 


eraaneeged as _cmmbining with other 


the Eastern Chalukya of that name; the 
younger brother of Jayasirmha I. (Saka 549 to 
579 or 582), and the father of Vishnavy } 
HI. (Saka 579 to 586, or Saka 582 to 591).” 
This is the period to which all the threo 
grants, issued in the name of Indravarman, 
may be allotted on palwographical grounds, 
—as far as such evidence can be applied. 
As I have previously intimated, the clnc to 
the dato may perhaps be found in the record, 
in line 10 £. of the grant of the year 126, ot 
an eclipse of the moon on the full-moon day 
of the month Mirgadira (November-Docember), 
The Saka years that I have quoted above, 
represent A.D. 627 to 670, But, owing to the 





possibility of the Indrayarman who is con- 


nected with the history of Indrabhattaraka, 
being the grantor of the present charter of 
91,—not of the charters of 128 and 146,—the 
later limit of Saka-Samvat 591, as regards the 
second Indravarman, may have to be bronght 
down fifty-five years later, to Saka-Samvat 


646 or A.D. 724-25. Taking the cxtremo 


limits of A.D. 627 to 725, and allowing a 
margin of a few years on either side, the Junar 
eclipse mentioned in the grant of the year 128 


may be any one scare tae SAE 


30th November . eseseett.D. G24 
20th * . 625 
th = cutie 626 
19th November .............+ Oth 
10th x ei 653 
Ist December ........05 G62 
l0th November .. = 672 
22nd ow i er ae a 690 
llth a SEE terete en 691 
9nd December .......00..-... 708 
29nd November .........+« «0. 709 
2nd Ce 719 
ord Scie’: s<ooe 27 
12th November ..............- 


. = aaa 
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line 19 of the present grant, that, in ++ 91st oy ould ot aulcnaPEGuacmeae eae ; a 

year of the era, the month Migha included | precisely which of the eclipses mentioned 

thirty solar days,—which is not always the ‘ above is the one intended, ; 
TEXT." 






3 pagata-Kali-kalaiké vinaya-naya-sampadim=Adhirah sv-isi-dlird-parispand-Adhigate-sa- 
4 kala-Kalitg-idhirdjyad = chatar - adadhi -taraaga-mékhal - fivanitala - pravitat - Amala-yadth 


Second Plata; First Side, 


7 h=paramaméhésva: éri-mahirij-Endravarmma i" a . “ | — 
snd cee Sinabistj-Radravarmma (* Dévenne-petchilydin ‘Kottate- 


8 samavetin=katumbinas-samijfiapayati (i*] Viditam=-asta vi yath=iyaii=grimas=sarvva- 
O  jexraihp CE a ean i Dan aris mitipitrér=atmanadé=cha 
10 vridhsyé Kalitganagara-siminyiys Girgytya-sagbtriya Chhandd; 


Ul Ddhravaiarmman$ Kondavallakéna pratibédhitair=-udaka-piryvam=asmibhis-sa[ th). 
pradatias=-Tad=viditv[a] 


12 yath-dchitam bhigabhigam=upanayantah sukhatm tivasathedti} bhavishyad- 
13 dina-lharmmi=nopilyahs""=Tathi cha Vyisa-gitth  éliki bhavanti ('*] Bahu- 
bhir"=yyn- . 

14 sudhi datti bahubhis-ch=inupélitd yasya yasya yada bhilmis-tasya tasya tadfit] 
15 phalam [n*]. Sva-dattim=para-dattim=bi(vi) yatniid-raksha Yud hishthi 

, Third Plate. 
16 a (u*] Shashftim varsho-sahasrini médaté divi  bhimi- 















17 kshépti cheinumantd cha tirimy™=dva naraké vasédeiti itn) Vi 
bhartri-gb-vipra-billa-ydshid-yi- i yes | 
18 peichitim yi  ga‘tis=si = bhavdd=bhiimih = harataé=disan-Aikitimeiti [y* 
Pravarddhamins-vijaya-ri- rE y mm 
19 jya-samvatsarih éki-navatifh*®] 90 1 Micha dina trifgatima 30 [ye ain"? 
Vinayachandré. ig atim )(u*] Idath 
20 om Bhinuchandrasya sinuni fisanam Rajasifhasya likhitamh sva-mukh-Ajfiaya 1} 








™ In the original, this word is expressed by a symbol, it Bead tings 

, This mark of punctuation is unnecessary, which seema to have been made after the « ving was 

cen i | M ret a a space must have been left blank it, 
: Metre, (Anusbtubh); and | following Metre, Slike (Anushtubh), 


A 
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A LETTER OF THE EMPEROR AKBAR ASKING FOR T.1Z CHRISTIAN 
SCRIPTURES. 
BY E. REHATSEE. 


From the text of a letter, which occurs in 
the first daftur of Abd'l-fazl's correspon- 
dence lithographed at Kanhpir (Cawnpore) in 
1849-50, wecan conjectare—bat no more—that 
it was sent either to the Viceroy or to the Arch- 
bishop of Portuguese India, as that neighbour- 
hood m@ mentioned in it in such a way us to 
imply contiguity of frontier between the two 
powers,—the Portuguese and the Maghal,— 
and as the individual addressed is alluded to 
is a pr tor of the Christian religion, It 
is the only letter of this kind that appears, as 
far aa we know, to have been preserved in 
Persian; and the in other reapects valuable 
translations of any such, although it alludes to 
correspondence, and to an ambassador from 
Akbar, who arrived in Goa on the 25th 
ve sigan Ee ence pra wserhean ae rhasecere. 


Asclibiaksp'n Vethar which ‘wa’ Kinatr Guly te tte 
Italian rendering and translate as follows :— 
“Tn the name of God. Letter from Jallilu- 
*ddin Muhammad Akbar, the king, placed on 
his seat by God. Chief Padres of the order of 
St. Pan! ;* let it be known to them that I am 
their great friend. I send them ‘Abdu'llah, 
my ambassador, and Domenico Perez, to ask 
you to send to ‘me with them two'of your 
literati, (and) that they may bring with them the 
Books of the Law, and above all the Gospels, 
because I really desire much to understand 
their perfection ; and preasingly again demand 
that they come with this my ambassador and 
bring the Holy Books, that by their arrival I 
may obtain supreme consolation: they will be 
dear to me, and I shall receive them with every 
possible honour. And when I shall have 


* Miions ot Gran Mopor, Dosriti dal P Daniello 


Bartell, Ea. D pi, a 
well as that of‘ Pastists, by 
BAU AS, that time better known in 


| oe 





been well instructed in the Law, and shall have 


understood its perfection, they may return 


whenever they like, and [ shall send them back 
with great honours and worthily remunerated, 
Neither let them be at all afraid, as I take 
them under my protection and guarantee their 
safety.” 

In consequence of the request made in this 





letter, three Jesuits were sent to the Emperor 


Akbar, namely, Ridolfo Aquaviva, who was 
an litalian, Antonio Montserrat, a French- 
man, and Francisco Enriches [for Hennquez | 
a native of [ndia. The first of these, Padre 
Ridolfo, was still at the Court of the Emperor 
Akbar, when the Persian letter, now to be 
given in English, was despatched from it in 
1582. He arrived there on the 15th February 
1580, and retarned to Goa in 1583, where he 
was s00n afterwards slain at Salsette, together 
with several other Padres, in a riot created by 
angry Hindus on the 15th July of that year. 
It will be seen hereafter that the purport of 
the above letter,—of which, as already said, we 
possess only the Italian tranalation, and which 
was written more than three years before the 
Persian one,--and of the Persian letter, to be 
given herein in as literal a rendering as possi- 
ble, is nearly the same; although the former 
appears shorn of all the rhetorical oriental 
figures of speech that the original probably 
contained, The Italian translated letter is, 
moreover, entirely devoid of that spirit of en- 
lightenment and philanthropy, which permeated 
every document issued by the great and good 


_ Akbar, and which is notigeable also in the text 
of the Persian letter. On the other hand, it 


is a matter of some surprise, that in the 
Persian letter no mention is made of Padre 
Ridolfo, who, when it was written, happened to 
be still at the Moghal Court, which. his two 
companions had left, and who, although lead- 
ing the retired life of a hermit during the Inst 
year of his sojourn, continued to enjoy the 
favour of the Emperor, who was very loth to 
part with him." 


India than by their. own. Seo Calcutia Renew, No 
ge Jan na mo, it a bs diode fatten tots 

a #0, & a 
ce i tiran Mogor, p. alt 
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The heading of the Persian letter, “Imperial 
Rescript to Earopean Scholars,” is not in accor- 
dance with the text, no such persons being 
addressed in it, and may, perhaps, have been 
added afterwards for publication purposes, It 
may, also, have been deliberately chosen as an 


indefinite expression, because the Mughal Court | 


very likely possessed no certain knowledge as to 
whether the Goa Territory belonged, or would 
in the future belong, to Spain or to Portugal. 
Subsequent events showed that it was to remain 
monarchy; but when the letter was sent, Portu- 
guese India had but lately become subject to 
Spain, the King of which, Philip VL, had 
appointed Don Francisco Mascarenhas his first 
Viceroy, who made ‘way for his successor and 
departed to Europe on the 22nd November 
1584. It may, therefore, be conjectured, that 
noder.these circumstances it was considered 
best to adopt an indefinite mode of address, 
which was, however, probably changed a few 
years afterwards, when Akbar wrote to other 
Viceroys, such as Doarte de Menezes, Mannoel 
de Sousa Coutinho, and Mathias d'Albno- 
querque;* but, as already observed, neither the 
originals, nor the translations of any of these 
letters appear to have been preserved, and 
although allusions to their contents occur, 
nothing positive can be said about them. 

The said Persian letter may be translated 
as follows :— 


Imperial Rescript to European Scholars. 
“Boundless homage to the true Sovereign, 
whose realm is preserved from the calamity of 
decline, and whose dominion is safe from the 
shock of extinction. The wonderful extent 
of heaven and earth is but a portion of the 
infinite universe of His creation! . He is 
the Director, who causes order to depend in 
the world, among mankind, on the wisdom of 
just kings, and to subsist by the aid of righteous 
princes. He fore-ordained that by means of 
the binding instincts of love and affection 
various individuals and species of created beings 
should associate and commingle with each other 
amicably. Unlimited salutations are due to the 
blessed spirits of the multitude of prophets and 
apostles—benediction and peace be upon them 





are the guides to the best of paths, collectively 
and individually. 
“Tt is not concealed and veiled from the 
minds of intelligent persons, who have received 
the light of divine aid and are illuminated by 
the rays of wisdom and knowledge, that in this 
terrestrial world, which is the mirror of the 
celestial, there is nothing that excels love and 





| m0 propensity so worthy of cultivation as 


philanthropy, because the peace of the world and 
the harmony of existence are based upon friend- 
slip and association, and in each heart, illumi- 
nated by the rays of the sun of love, the world 
of the soul, or faculties of the mind, are by them 





is this the case, when they subsist between 


monarchs, peace among whom implies the peace 
of the world and of the denizens thereof. 

“ Considering these things, we are, with the 
whole power of our mind, earnestly striving to 
establish and strengthen the bonds of love, 
harmony and union among the population, but 
above all with the exalted tribe of princes, who 
enjoy the noblest of distinctions in consequence 
of a greater (share of the) divine favour, and 
especially with that illustrious representative 
of dominion, recipient of divine illumination, 
and propagator of the Christian religion,"who 


peeds not to be praised or made known; (and 


this decision is) on account of our propinquity, 

the claims whereof are well established among 
mighty potentates, and acknowledged. to be the 
chief condition for amicable relations. Bat, as 
weighty obstacles and great hindrances have 
delayed personal intercourse, an interchange of 
messages and correspondence is the best substi- 
tute forit. Intelligent and shrewd men having 
considered it fit to take the place of oral con- 
versation, we entertain hopes that the portals of 
correspondence will be continually kept open 
on both sides, whereby we may inform each 
other of various affairs and pleasant hopes. 

_ “Tt will be known to your enlightened mind, 
that by the unanimous consent of the adher- 
ents of all religions and governments, regard- 
ing the two states, namely, the religions and 
the secular,—the visible and the invisible 
world,—it is believed and considered fully 
proved; that, in comparison ited a sox Phe 








* Archivo Portugues Oriental, Pasclotlo 3; Lotheca Wo! ai, No. 206, 299, de. 
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present world is ofnoaccount. What laudable 
efforts the wisest men of the period, aa well as 
the great princes of every country, are making 
© ameliorate the present perishable outward 
state! Bot they are nevertheless spending the 
essence of their lives, and the best of their time, 
in the acquisition of mundane objects, striving 
for, and being fully absorbed in the enjoyment 
of pleasures, and the indulgence of appetites 
which must soon vanish! <Allih, the Most 
High, has, however, by His eternal favour 
and unceasing guidance—desp:te our multi- 
farious occupations, drawbacks, connections, and 
dependence on external circumstances—graci- 
ously inspired us with a longing affer Him; 
but, although we have bronght the dominions 
of severat eee pee onder our subjection,— 
the administration and amalgamation whereof 
engrosses our . intellect, because we are bound 
to promote , the welfare and happiness of all 
our su s,—nevertheless—Allih be praised — 
the purpose of all our activity, the head and 
front of all we do, is a desire to meet with 
divine approbation, and to discover that which 
is true. 








“As most men are fettered by the bonds of | 


tradition, and by imitating the ways followed 
by their fathers, ancestors, relatives and sc- 
continues, without 


follow tne ealiacion in which he was born and 
educated, thus excluding himself from the pos- 
sibility of ascertaining the troth, which is the 
noblest aim of the homan intellect. There- 
fore we associate at convenient seasons with 


learned men of all religions, and thus derive- 


profit from their exquisite discourses and 
will rejoice us by sending to these parts 4 man 
able to represent to us those sublime objecta of 
research in an intelligible manner." 

“Tt has been brought to our notice, that the 


® This demand ae eee | 

aay oer nae es sepeee eq er vmggss panied 
El ¥ fy Pap ag a iy 

"Abdu'Tlah, the simbassador of Akbar toon aad who 


: Rene nee ac ro a. i Tei, Beito 


pag yt mgr we may sige of Pes, 


Seocdinatr ws 
to donbt Padre Eidolfo made any great impres- 


into Arabic and Persian. Should these books— 
which are profitable to all—whether translatec 
or not, be procorable in your country, send 
them. 

“On tha present occasion, we have, for the 
purpose of strengthening our friendship, and 
confirming our union, despatched Sayyid 
Muzaffar, who is endowed with many excel- 
lent qualities, loyal, and distinguished by 
enjoying our special favours, He will orally 
communicate to you certain matters and may 
be trusted. ren iid dng ap 








« Salutation to him who followeth guidance." 
Dated in the month Rabi'u'l-awal, in the 
year 990,"" 

That, after thie, other letters were sent by 
Akbar, and that, after the departure of Padre 
Ridolfo Aquaviva, other missionaries arrived 


| from Goa, who likewise returned thither from 


the Mughal Court, appeare from a letter of the 
king of Portugal, or rather of Spain and Por- 
tugal,” dated Lisbon the 28th Jannary 1596, 
referring to a letter of Martin d'Albaquerque, 
in which he says :— 

“ He also tells me [in his letter] that Akbar 
had written him some letters, and among them 
one which he had sent by an Armenian Chris- 
tian, [Domenico Perez ?] who had given him 
suitable information about our power and 
prosperity ; furthermore, that the said Akbar 
wanted some men of letters to be sent to him, 
and complained of the early departure home- 
wards of the Jesuits sent to him by Manoel 
Sousa Coutinho, when he was governor; that 
with the prelates and monks, who were 
of opinion that two learned monks should be 
sent; and that the Provincial of the Society 
of Jesus forthwith offered his own ecclesiastics 


for mine, with which he had given the two 


others, as well as a very learned Isyman.. And 
pet es ot aches oh ebsites 
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FOLELORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY PANDIT 3. M. NATESA SASTEI. 


So. AVE" aged, Mad a Fall.” 
| to this 
is One in "Tamil, —Anambdhd cam dlai alikkum, 


“Pride of self destroys ;" and thefollowing story | 


is related by the common folk to illustrate it :-— 

In a certain village there lived ten cloth- 
merchants, who always went about together. 
Once upon a time they had travelled far afield, 
and were returning home with a great deal of 


money which they had obtained by selling their | 


wares. Now there happened to be a dense 
forest near their village, and this, early one 
morning, they reached. In it there lived 
three notorious robbers, of whose existence the 
traders had never heard, and while they were 


still in the middle of it, the robbers stood | 


before them, with swords and cudgels in their 
hands, and ordéred them to lay down all they 
had. The traders had no weapons with them ; 
and so, though they were many more in 
number, they had to submit themselves to 
the robbers, who took away everything from 


them, even the very clothes they wore, and 


gave to each only a amall loin-cloth (laagdsi), 
& span in breadth and a cubit in length. 

The idea that they had conquered ten men, 
and plundered all their property, now took 
possession of the robbers’ minds. They seated 


themselves like three monarchs before the men | 


they had plundered, and ordered them to dance 
to them before returning home. The mer- 
chants now mourned their fate. They had lost 
all they had, except their chief essential, the 
laagéti, and still the robbers were not satis- 
fied, but ordered them to dance ! 

who was very intelligent. He pondered over 
the calamity that had come upon him and his 


proverb, there 





and the magnificent manner in which the three 
robbers had seated themselves onthe grass. At 
the same time he observed that these last had 
placed their weapons on the ground, in the 
assurance of having thoroughly cowed the 
traders, who were now commencing to dance. 


| So he took the lead in the dance, and, ox a 


song is always sung by the leader on such 
occasions, to which the rest. keep time by hands 
and feet, he thus began to sing :-— 

Nimdnum puli pér, 

Talanum tirw pér : 

Savana télanai 


Té tai tom tadiagana, 
“We are puli men, 
They are firw men 

If one é¢ man, 
Surrounds firu men, 
Sa man remains. 

Ta, tai, tim, tadiagana.” 

The robbers -were all uneducated, and 
thought that the leader was merely singing 
a song ag usual. So it was in one senae ; 
far the leader commenced from a distance, and 
had sung the song over twice, before he and 
his companions commenced to approach the 
which however, even to the best educated. 
unless trained to the technical expressions of 
trade, would have remained a riddle. 

When two traders discuss the price of an 
artielers hve yeeeenee OFA paRrcheeer) they use an 
enigmatic formof language. “ Whatis the price 
of this cloth ?" one trader will ask another. 
“ Puli rupees,” another will reply, meaning 
“ten rapees."" Thus, there is no possibility of 
the purchaser knowing what is meant unless 
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he be acquainted with trade technicalities." | 
By the rules of this secret language firm means 
‘three,’ puli means ‘ten,' and sdvana (or shortly 
sa) means ‘one. So the leader by his song 
meant to hint to his fellow-traders that they 
were ten men, the robbera only three, that if 
three pounced upon each of the robbers, nine 
of them could hold them down, while the re- 
maining one bound the robbers’ hands and 
feet. 

The three thieves, glorying in their victory, 
and little understanding the meaning of the 
song and the intentions of the dancers, were 
proudly seated chewing betel and fambdk 
(tobacco). Meanwhile the song was sung a 


third time. 76 tai, thm bad left the lipe of | tare 


them, the traders separated into parties of 
three, and each party pounced upon a thief. 
The remaining one—the leader himself, for to 
up into long narrow strips a large piece of 
cloth six cubits long, and tied the hands and 
feet of the robbers. These ware entirely 
humbled now, and rolled on the ground like 
three bags of rice ! 

property, and armed themselves with the swords 
and cadgels of their enemies; and when they 
friends and relatives by relating their adven- 

Ls 





BOOK NOTICE. 


aa er Apa a) lg Rnd Ne 


opiate) baviarnpcetgeall awa, 20 (Sucunn 
Li-K1, Two Vola, p. xiv. i #6. [Sacamn 
Hooxs oF THE Baer; XXVIL-XX VILL }— 
Oxford ; mY on 
The Li-E‘t is one of the “ Five-King” or classical 
books of Confucianiam, and is “a collection of 


treatises on the rules of propriety or ceremonial | 


usages,” in fact, a sort of code of social inter- 


that has been published of the whole of the 
Li-Ht; the valuable translation by Callery (LiXi 
ou Mémorial des Rites) having been done as an 


abridged and expurgated edition, which contains | 


hardly more than a half of the great editions 
of the Thang and present dynasties, which Mr. 
Legge has followed. 

givea a brief history of the Id-Ki; from which 
it appears that, very likely as early aa the time 
of Confucius, most certainly in the time of 
Mencius, there were in existence treatises about 
ceremonial usages, of the same nature as the Lt-K¢, 
if not of the same contents. In B.C. 213, when 


old literature, there were two books of If in 
existence, the I.[4 and the Kdu.I4, which were 
recovered in the great revival of Confucianism that 
took place under the Han dynasty,—the [14 
in the reign of the emperor Wa (B.C. 140-97), and 
the K-fu-[4 under the same emperor, and again in 


the next century. The Li-Ei has taken a higher | 


position than the other two, and may contain 
_parta as old or older; but, as a collection in its 


present form, it does not go higher than the — 


' ‘Traders have ‘alo certain secret aymbols for mark- 
ing their prices on their cloths. 
* [This story, apart from ite folklore value, ia specially 





Han dynasty. The third book of the Li-Ki, the 
Royal Ordinances, was compiled at the order of 
the emperor Wan (B.0. 179-157), by the Great 
Scholars of his Court. It required two centurics 
or more of If-scholars, and several general 
searches for old records, to arrive at last at the 
present compilation of the Z4-Ki, of which the 
definitive redaction was done by Mi-Yung (A.D. 
79-166) and his pupil King Hatian (A.D. 127-200). 
In its present form, the I4-K¢ is composed of forty- 
six books; and the reader will find, in Mr. Legge’s 
introduction, notices of the different buokaand what 
ia known about the authorship and date of each. 

_ The high authority which the Lt-Ké enjoys 

in China invests it with a special value in the 
sie of the Western scholar, as being the best 
and most faithful representation of the social 
ideal of the Chinese. Mr. Legge's eatimate of 
that ideal seems to be a fair and jndicions one. 
We are apt to overlook many deep and thoroughly 
human aspects of the Chinese ideal, which are 


| hidden from our sight by the strangeness of 
Shih Hwang Ti ordered the destruction of the expressson or the deed formalism of modern China. 


The truth is that, as Mr. Legge observes, a nation's 
creed is generally better than its practice. The 
ceremonial, which now seems to be everything, 
was originally only the natural outspring and 
outward sign of the inward feeling, whether in 
worship, or in mourning’for the dead, or in the 


| joy of family festivities, or in the relations between 


rulers and subjects. Subsequently, what wag the 
natural sign of the feeling became its conven- 
tional sign, till the sign was supposed to be all- 
Sail a ih ie a ee) 
interesting as showing that the castoma mentioned, ante, 
Vol. XEV. p. 155#,, an being prevalent at Delhi reqar 

ing secret trade language are untrersal in India'—Eep. | 





years of the southern Vikrama era. 

A reference to the Table on page 143 below 
will explain at once the difference in the 
schemes of these years, and the necessity for 
determining the question that we have under 
consideration, 

The Saka years of both Northern and 
Southern India commence with the first day 
of the ‘bright fortnight of Chaitra. But, in 
the scheme of the year, there is the important 
difference that, in the northern atrangement, 
the dark fortnight of each month precedes the 
bright ;* whereas in the southern year, it is 
the bright fortnight that stands first. Popu- 
larly, and in Paftchdags, the northern arrange- 
ment is called Pirnimanta, or ‘ending with 
the full-moon," and the southern arrangement 
is called Awana, or * ending with the con- 
junction (of the sou and the moon), i.e. with 
the new-moon;’ and these terms will be 
found very convenient for practical use. The 
result of this difference of arrangement, is, 
that, in the northern year, the dark fortnight of 
Chaitra stands at the ond of the year, instead 
Of in the place of the second fortnight, which 
It occupies in the southern year; and that the 
dark half of the southern Chaitra is the same 
| lonar period as the dark half of the northern 
Vaigikha; and so on all through the year. 
For dates in the bright fortnighta of Saka 
years, it obviously is immaterial whether we 
|| follow the northern or the southern system. 

But, for dates in the dark fortnights, it is as 
































Reinand of Albirini’s statementa, we must 
settle certain preliminary points, before any of 
the recorded dates can be satisfactorily con- 
verted into English equivalents, and especially 
in such & way as to shew clearly and concln- 
sively whether the difference between the Saka 
and Gupta eras is 240, 241, or 242 years; 1-0. 
whether the epoch is Gupta-Samvat 0= A.D. | 
918-19, or 319-20, or 320-21. 

the notation and computation of tithis are 
concerned, the years of the Kaliyuga era’ and 
of the northern Vikrama era have to be treated 
aa COME ncing, like the years of the Saka era, 
with the first day of the bright fortnight of the 
month Chaitra (March-April) ; and also that the 
decision as to the order of the dark and bright 
lunar fortnights of the months mast of necessity 
go with the decision as to the general northern 
or southern nature of the era and its years, since 
we cannot have a northern year coupled with 
the southern arrangement of the fortnights, or 
a southern year coupled with the northern 
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aver hed in sucsent thos 
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quote are tha Aihole inscription of the tho name of the Gupta era at all. as I have wtatad 
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hich are | “me, with one and BAO op My nomenclatare 
fa Ph peg of the era. nobds no apology, i I point out that, even 
. Gor, Vol. IX, | Selves anterior to A.D. 319-20, it admitted that the 
- p. 2884.), which, | ®-called Gupta ora which has come down to us in the 
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! Dynasties of the | “\'g5q Beal's Baddh, Rec, West, World, Vol. I. p. 71, 
Districts, p. WG.) are dated in the Saka era, whore Hines Taiang's account shews that the arrange. 


malts aatelece 
. According to the convenience of the moment, | 
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vata exsnctial, in order to compute them 
correctly, that we should know exactly which 
system they are recorded in; since, for in- 
stance, the thirteenth lunar or solar day of the 
dark fortnight of Ashadha representa, if treated 
as a southern date, an English day later by one 
complete lonation, or practically a month, than 
the English equivalent of it as a northern date. 

In the southern Vikrama year, the arrange- 
ment of the fortnights is the regular Aménig 
southern arrangement. But the year com- 
mences seven lunations later than the equi- 
valent Saka year, and corresponding northern 
Vikrama year; ciz. with the first day of 
the bright fortnight of the month Kirttika 
(October-November). Here, again, for par- 
poses of computation, any date in a southern 
Vikrama year has to be treated as the 
same date in the equivalent Saka year. And 
a reference to the right-hand columns in 
the Table on page 143, will shew at once 
the way in which the years overlap; and will 
explain fully the neceasity of determining the 
question with which we are concerned. By 
the epochs of the two eras, the proper eqniva- 
lent of, for instance, southern Vikrama-Sathvat 
1320 is Saka-Sathvat 1185; and this is also its 
actual equivalent for any date from Karttika 
gukla 1 up to Philzuna krishna 15, both in- 
eluded; but, for any date from the following 
Chaitra sukla 1 op to Aivina krishna 15, both 
included, the actual equivalent of Vikrama- 
Samvat 1320 is the following Saka-Sarhyvat 
1186. Consequently, if the Guopta-Valabhi 
year if to be treated as a southern Vikrama 
year, any such date as Gupia-Valabhi-Samvat 
944, Chaitra éukla 1, up to Ajvina krishna 
15, will give an English equivalent later by 
twelve complete lonations, or practically a 
year,* or else any such date as Gupte-Valabhi- 
Samvat 944, Kirttika gukla 1, up to Philgana 
krishoa 15, will give on English equivalent 
earlier by twelve complete Innations, than the 
English equivalents if the year is to be treated 
as a Saka year. 

The question, whether by any chance we 
can be concerned, in the Gupta-Valabhi era, at 
any périod, with the scheme of the southern 
Vikrama year, ia, if possible, still more an 
essential point, because the dates that we have 


* Or, in the case of certain intercalations, later hare, 
andiu the other case cartier, by thirteen lunations, or 
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in the era, under its later name of the Valabhi 
era, come from Kathidwid, where, as in the 
neighbouring provinces of Gujarit and the 
Northern Koikan, the national era is the Vi- 
krama era, in the southern arrangement. In 
those parts there would of course be a tendency. 
sooner or later, to adapt the original scheme of 
the Gupta-Valabhi year to the scheme of the 
years of the local national era. And a distinct 
instance of this adaptation having been actually 
made in Gnujarit, is farnished by the Kaira 
grant of Dharaséoa IV, of Valabhi, published 
by Dr, Bihler in this Journal, ante, Vol. XV. 
p. 335, Its date is the year 330 ; the ‘*second" 
month Margasira; the bright fortnight; and 
the second fitAi or lunar day And the 
interest and importance of it result from its 
shewing that, in that year, there was an inter- 
calation of a month, which, according to this. 
record, was Mirgasira or Mirgadtraha, Now, 
prove, as closely as absolute certainty can be 
obtained, viz. that the true original scheme of 
the Gapta-Valabhi year is the scheme fs the 
northern Saka year, and that the difference 
between the epochs of ia dara dallas does 
hundred and forty-one years, the month Mirga- 
firsha of this record should belong to Saka- 
Samvat o71, and should fallin A.D. 649. Gen. 
Cunningham, however,’ shews no intercalation 
in that year; but, in the preceding year, Saka- 
Samvat 570, an intercalation of the month 
Kirttika, which would fallin A.D, 648; and this 
appears to be quite correct, inaccordance with the 
regulation of intercalations by the actual place 
of the sun, Looking farther into the matter, 
Dr, Schram, as reported by Dr. Bihler, found 
that in A.D. 644 there certainly was an inter- 
calated month, which, according to the present 
method would be Karttika, but according to the 
rule for mean intercalations, would be _ 
sirsha. So, also, Mr. Sh. B, Dikshit finds, by 
actual calculation from the Sdrya-Siddhanta, 
that, by mean intercalation, in A.D. 648 there 
waaan intercalated month between the natural 
aha and the natural Pausha, which 
would be named Pansha according to the pre- 
sent practice, but Mérgatirsha according to the 
verse Mésh-ddi-sthé savitari §c., that is quoted 
as belonging to the Brahme-Siddhénta." In 


practically a anda month. 
: Endion Eves, p. 158. * See page 109 above. 
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Comparative Table of the Vikrama, Saka, and Gupta-Valabhi Years. 
f dark A.D. 1262-63. 
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of course, the same lunar period ; the only dif- 
ference is in respect of the name by which that 
period should be called. And, in finding that 
period coupled with the name of Mirgaiirsha, 
there is the fact, which must be admitted, that 
recorded in this inscription was made in the 
intercalated month; a deviation for which I 
cannot find any reason in the record itself. 
Having regard to this and other points, I asked 
Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit to also make the necessary 
calculations on the possibility of the abbrevia- 
tion dei for dvitiya, “the second,” qualifying, 
not only the word Mérgasira, but the whole ex- 
pression Mérgatira éu 2; i.e. on the possibility 
of the intercalation or repetition referring to 
the fitAs or lonar day, not tothe month. He 
finds, however, that the second fitht of the bright 
fortnight of Mirgadirsha of Saka-Samyat 571, 
falling in A.D. 649, was not a repeated tithi, 
either by Prof. EK. L. Chhatre’s Table, or by the 
Sérya-Siddhdnta ; and that, on the contrary, by 
the Sirya-Siddhdnta, there is the possibility of 
this tithit having been expunged, in the far 
eastern parts of India. It is certain, therefore, 
that the intercalation refers to the month; not 
to the titht. And it is equally certain that in 
Saka-Samvat 570 there was an intercalited 
month, falling in A. D. 648, which might be 
named Mirgagira or Mirgasirsha, and which, 
evidently, was actnally so named in the calendar 
that was consulted by the drafter of this record. 
This being the case. there cannot have been an 
intercalation of the same month, or in fact of 
-any month at all, in the following year, Saka- 
Samvat’ 571. Therefore, the Mirgadirsha of 
this record undoubtedly fell, not in A. D. 649, 
as should be the case according to the true 
Gupta-Valabbi reckoning, bot in A. D. 648; 
and the year 330 of this record must have com- 
the trae commencement of Gupta-Samvat 330, 
with Chaitra éukla 1, according to the original 
scheme of the years of the era. Bearing in 
mind, however, that this record comes from 
Gujarat, we have not to seek far for the expla- 


nation of this discrepancy. When once the 


a 


" [do not mean to assert that the cli took place 
thie paxtionlnr year 5 or even within & : ra on 
either side of it. that is certain, is, it 
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Gupte-Valabhi ern haa been fairly introduced 
in Gujarit, the natural tendency, as I have 
scheme of its years, and to substitute for it the 
scheme of the southern Vikrama years, Let 
ns assume that this substitution took ee in 
Gupta- Valabhi-Samvat'’ 303, which commenced, 
approximately, on the 19th March, A. D. 622, 








about half-way throogh southern Vikrama- 


Samvat 678. Then, if the change of scheme 


was effected in the first seven Innations of the 


Gupta-Valabhi year, the Gujaritis would make 
the mew year, Gupta-Valabhi-Samvat 304, 
commence with their own new year, southern 
Vikrama-Samvat 679, on Kirttika éukla 1, or 
approximately the 12th October, A. D. 622; 


and Gupta-Valabhi-Samvat 303, as thus adapt- 


ed and shortened by them, would have con- 
tained only seven Innations, from Chaitra éokla 
l up to _krishpa 15. If, on the other 
hand, the change was effected in the last five 
lunations of.the Gupta-Valabhi year, when 


| southern Vikrama-Samvat 679 hed already 
commenced, then the Gujaritis would defer 


the commencement of the new year, aS 
Valabbi-Samvat o04, until the commence 





oof their own new year, poutivern | Wikia: 


Samvat 680, on Karttika fukla 1, or approxi- 
mately the lst October, A.D, 623; and Gupta- 
Valabhi-Samvat 303, as thus sdepiad and pro- 
longed, would have contained nineteen Iona- 
tions. The years of the era would, for the 
future, always commence, in Gujarit, with the 
years of the southern Vikrama era, on the first 
day of the bright fortnight of Kirttika. Under 
the second condition, every subsequent year in 
Gujarit would commence seven lunations later 


than it would in Kathiiwid, ag long as the true 


original reckoning waa preserved in the latter 
country; which was the case up to, at least, 
Gupta-Valabhi-Samvat 945. Under the first 
condition, every subsequent year in Gujarat 
‘would commence five lunations earlier than in 
Kathidwid. And the grant of Dharastna IV., 
now under notice, shews that this latter waa the 
manner in which the change of scheme, which 
had already been accomplished, was effected ; 
mace thie 3 the oaly' method by which the 





aly, ip. ovder teaveia chee 
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intercalary Mirgadirsha of this record can be 
made to belong to Gupta-Samvat 330, instead 
of to 329, 

The Verawal inscription, however, of the 
Chaulukya king Arjunadéva, dated Valabhi- 
Samvat 945, the surroundings and full bearings 
of which will be explained in detail further 
on, containg such particulars, in the record of 
its date, ag shew that, in it at all events, there 
is no reference to the scheme of the southern 
Vikrama year, or even of the southern Saka 
year, 

But, apart from any particular instances, 


which supply proof by means of the circum. 


stances under which the recorded week-days are 
shewn to be correct, there is, as I have said, 
the general fact that we cannot have cither o 
southern year coupled with the Piarsimdnta 
northern arrangement of the fortnights of the 
months, or a northern year coupled with the 
Amania southern arrangement, And, to prove 
that the arrangement of the months of the 


Gupta-Valabhi year was theregular Pirnimdata | 
northern arrangement, and that, therefore, we | 


cannot be concerned with any southern reckon- 
ing at all, I shall now bring forward some 
perfectly conclusive evidence, which has been 
known to me foralong time past, and which I 
have kept back only in order to deal with the 
whole case at once. 

The Khoh copper-plate crant of the Pari- 
vrijaka Mahdrdja Snthkshdbha,* of Gupta- 
Samvat 209 (A.D. 528-29), is dated “in the 
enjoyment of sovereignty by the Gupta kings; 
in the Maha-Aévayuja smavateara,"” and, as 
regards other details, in fortunately a double 

manner. In line 2f. we have — Chaitramisa- 
takingasbe-teny aly bm (where, in apposition 
with trayédasyém, we have tosupply (ithau),— 
“on the thirteenth if/i, or lunar day, of the 
bright fortnight of the month Chaitra.” And 
at the end, in line 24, in nomerical aymbols, 
this date is repeated as — Chaitra di* 20 7 
(where the abbreviation di stands for dina, 
diné, divasa, or divrasé) — “(the month) 
Chaitra; the (solar) day 20 (and) 7.” 

The point that is proved by this double 
record has hitherto been missed ; because Gen. 


. Corgan Fuser Indicarum, Vol. ITT. p. 1a. 
"Ts peta version of this Ineze inscription, the second 
bol is Even’ as @, with a note (id, p. 112, 

vote 4) that Tt mia & : 


oper be 7, Bord. Mr. Sh. B 
Dieehit having | oun sf ulation that this tithi was 


and 7; or, tog 





Cunningham, who first brought this inserip- 
tion to notice, read the first symbol in line 24 as 


10, instead of 20, and overlooked the second 


symbolaltogether. He thus obtained “ Chaitra, 


day 10;" and added the remark “this figure 


should be 13, to agree with the written date 
given” [in line 2f.] “above.” There are, 
however, distinctly two symbols, meaning 20 

This double Share is explicable only on the 





| understanding that, in the arrangement of the 


months of the Gupta year, the dark fortnight 
stood first, according to the regular Pirnimdnja 
northern arrangement. By this means only can 
the thirteenth ¢ithi, or lunar day, of the bright 
fortnight be the 27th solar day of the whole 
month, 

A double record of precisely the same kind 
is given in the Majhgawim grant of the Pari- 
vrijake Mehérdja Hastin,'* of Gupta-Sarnvat 


191, in which we have, im line 2, 


bahula-paksha-tritiyiyim, “on the third tithi, 
or lunar day, of the dark fortnight of the 
month Migha ;"" and, in line 23, Migha di 
3, “Migha, the (solar) day 3.” But, the 
number of the solar day in this instance 
being under sixteen, this record is not in 
itself sufficient to prove the case, one way 
or the other. What we require is a double 


| date, in which the #¢hi of the fortnight, the 


number of which cannot exceed fifteen, ig 
connected with a solar day, the number of 
which, exceeding sixteen, shews itself to be 
referred to the whole month, and not to the 
fortnight. 

This we have in the grant of the Mahd- 
rija Samkshébha. And the record proves 
absolutely that, in the arrangement of the fort- 
nights of the months of the Gupta year, it is 
the Pdrsimdnta northern system that is con- 
cerned; and, consequently, that the general 
scheme of the years of the era was not that of 
any southern year at all. 

At present, the Veriwal inscription of 
Arjanadéva, dated Valabhi-Samvat 945, is the 
only instance in which the equation of the 
Gupta-Valabhi era and another era is accom- 
panied by the full details of a month, fortnight, 


a araraialreee alte saca kis) a Aik ancien) oe aa 
substitute ¥ for 2. eo vit 


© Archeol. Surv. Ind. Vol. IX. p. 16. 
" Corp. Inecr. Indic. Vol. IIE. No. 23, p. 1001. 





and ¢ ,™ And the thirteenth solar day in | 


the dark fortnight of Ashidha, which ts men- 
tioned in it, might be the last or the first day 


of the Valabhi year. As 6 single instance, | 
therefore, it does not help us in any way to fix | 


the initial day of the year. 

Consequently, the remaining point, —whether 
the yeara of the Gupta-Valabhi era followed in 
all respects the scheme of the northern Saka 
year, or whether they had some distinct initial 
day of their own,—is one which cannot be abso- 
lutely settled, until we obtain, either some more 
double records like that of the Veriwal inscrip- 
tion, which will enable us to gradually decrease 
the limits within which the commencement of 
the Gupta-Valabhi year is to be placed on 
the sliding scale of the twelve months; or the 
entry of an early date, approximating closely to 
Chaitra gukla 1, followed, in the same record, 
by a late date, approximating closely to the 


new-moon of Chaitra, both of them referred to | 


one and the same Gupta-Valabhi year, and the 
latter of them distinctly connected with an event 
or ceremouy which is specifically said to follow 
after the event or ceremony with which the for- 
meris connected ; or the entry of a late date, ap- 
proximating closely to the new-moon of Chaitra, 
followed, in the same record, by an early date 
approximating closely to Chaitra Sukla 1, the 
two of them referred to two consecutive Gupta- 
Valabh! years, and, in the same way, the latter 
of them distinctly connected with an event or 
ceremony which is specifically said to follow the 
ovent or ceremony with which the former is 
connected, And these conditions, of course, 
are rather difficult of fulfilment. 

Meanwhile, we have now had it made quite 
clear that the original scheme of the Gupta- 
Valabhi year is that of the Ptirrimdnia 
northern arrangement; as was, in fact, to be 
expected in the case of an era used by so 


essentially @ Northern India dynasty as the | 
Farly Guptas were. And, in a subsequent | 


paper, I shall shew that the smivatsaras of the 


ee EEE 
i "The only other instance in which Lec a er agg | 


era ia montionsd in direct a another era, 
ia Albirdal’s statemont (ante, Vol. XY. p. 199), in which 
Gapta-Valabhi-Samrat Tz is given as equivalent to 
Vilrama-Sarhvat 1089 ond Sake-Sathvat G3. It cannot 
te turned to any practical ase, in determining the scheme 
of the your, becanse he doos not gire any details of a 
mouth, be. ; and because we do nol know for certsin 
whether he ta referring to the northern orto the southern 
Vikratas yor. 
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Twelve-year Cycle of J upiter, which are quoted 
in the grants of the Mahdrdjas Hastin and 
Saiikshébha, not only confirm the above results 


by proving that the details of them cannot be 


referred to a year commencing with the month 


Kirttika, but also prove that we cannot be 
concerned even with a year commencing with 


| the month Margasirsha (November-December), 


which is mentioned by Albirint* oa having 


been in use by the people of Sindh, Multan, 


and Kananj, as wellas at Lahér and in that 
neighbourhood, and as having been abandoned 


st Multan only shortly before his own time. 


As a matter of fact, a year commencing 


| with Margasirsha, and having the Pirpimdnta 


northern arrangement of the months, ould 
suit the details of every Gupta-Valabhi date,— 
including even the Kaira grant of Dharaséna 
IV. of Gupta-Valsbhi-Samyat 330, and the 


| Veriwal inscriptions of Valabbi-Samvat 927 


and 945,—except one, viz, the Majhgawam 
grant of the Mahdrdja Hastin of Gupta-Samvat 





-J91, which has been referred to above. This 


which determine the commencement and end 
of the savwateara that is quoted in it, have 
been gone throngh again and tested with very 

care. Bat the result is that they dis- 
tinctly bar the use of a year commencing with 
Mirgadirsha. And thus,—having no other 


known year to fall back on, except the’ Saks 


year; und giving due consideration to the 
explicit manner in which Albirin! connects 
the years of the Gupta-Valabhi era with those 


of the Saka orn; and having regard also to 


the fact that any Hindu date has to be ccn- 
verted, for purposes of computation, into its 
equivalent Saka date,—we need not hesitate 
in- accepting it as already almost certain, from 
what has gone before, that the same role has 
to be followed in respect of any Gupta-Valabhi 
date that conforms to the original scheme of 
the Gupta year ;1.¢. in sflirming that, whatever 


1 Teimeod's Fragments Arthes ef Persons, p ‘a 
Ho also, in the same place mentions « year A otrion’ 
with the month Bhidrapada (Angust-September). 
from his appt 
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confused with, or rather had Scien mabandantad 
to, the reckoning of the southern Vikrama 
era, which was, and is, the original national 
era in Kathiiwidand the neighbouring country 
of Gujarat; it will be seen, however, that this 
has not happened, 

‘The details of this date’* are —Sri-Viivani- 
tha-pratibaddha-naujaninam bodhakara-sila- 
Muhammada-sathvat 662 tatha éri-nripa-Vikra- 
ma-samvat 132) tathi érimad-Valubhi-sath 
945 tath’’ érl-Sinha-sath 151 varebe Ashidhn 
va dild Raviy=ady =éha . Re ingame 
gri-Sdmanathadéva-pattane,— —" the year 662. of 
the prophet Mahammada, who is the teacher 
of the sailors connected with (the fenple of) 
the holy (god) Visvanitha; so also the year 
sig of the glorious king Vikrama; so also 

the year 945 of the famous (city of) Valabhi ; 
so also the year 151, of the — glorious 
Simha; in (thie) year; the month Ashidha ; 
| the dark fortnight; the (solar) day 13; on 
} Somday so «eee see «« » » to-day here, in 
the city of the holy god Somanitha.” 
_ This gives us, for caleulation, Vikrama- 
Samvst 1320, and Valabhi-Samvat 945, both 
current; the month Ashidaa (June-July); the 
dark fortnight; the thirteenth solar day of the 
fortnight, with whatever fifi, presumably 
the thirteenth, fell om it; and Ravivara, or 
Bunday. Anil, in order to decide between 
the three epochs of Gupta-Valabhi-Samra: 
O— A.D. 318-19, or 319-20. or 320-21,-— 
either of which is possible, so far og M. 
Reinand's rendering of Albirini's statements i- 
concerned,—we hare to consider the enalculn- 
tions for the Saka years 1185 and 1)87, a: 
well as for Gupta- “Valabhi. Samvat $454 A.D. 


of the Gupta-Valabhi era, cline schema of its 
years, for the purpose of recording dates, was 
adapted to, and became in all respects ideutical 
with, the scheme of the northern Saka year. 
Only in exceptional cases, at present two in 
number,—riz. the Kaira grant of Dharaséna 
IV., mentioned above, and a Verawal inserip- 
tion of Valabhi-Samvat 927, which will be 
fully exhibited below,—can any deviation from 
such an arrangement be established. 

Qur next step, therefore, will be, to see how 
far the available Gupta-Valabhi dates, com- 
puted as northern Saka dates, with Chaitra 
fukla 1 as the initial day of the year, give 
satisfactory results; and what uniform equa- 
tion between the Gupta-Valabhi and Saka eras 
is established by those results. 


The Verawal Inscription of Valabhi- 
Samvat 045. 

Of the Gupta-Valabhi dates, which, con- 
taining the names of week-days, as well as all 
the other required details, are available for 
accurate compatation, I will notice first the 
Verawal inscription of the Chaulukya king 
Arjunadéva, on a stone in the temple of 
Harsatadévi at Veriwal, the modern repre- 
sentative of the ancient Sdmnithpitag, in 
Kathiawid. This date furnishes a specially 
crucial test, partly because it is a date in a dark 
fortnight; and partly because, coming from 
KaAthiiwad, and belonging to rathera late period, 
and being mentioned in the same record 
with » Wikrama year, there was a special 
ebance of sista that its details had beon 








sire, docs not include these expressions, elther ms 
abbreviatious, or aa words. Even if a modern Hinds 
Seeerak thie ee those saree protien as words, ehould 


second, od, the day of the month arse tere * Thiele 
the int of view from which they have to be rt ag iy in 
ng abl tat the ders Es roeorda. Aad itis highly desir 


ok as bring only productive of mis 
takes. TH will bea aban further oa thal: tx this instance, 
the thirteenth tithi of the dark fo of Ashidhs 
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319-20 = A.D. 1264-65 = Saka-Samnvat 1186, 


treated of course as an expired year, which | 


was first found to be the trne equation, on 
the assumption of our having to deal with 


@ northern Saka year, by the details of the | 


date in the Eran pillar inseription of Badha- 
gupta, and, as will be seen, was subsequenily 
proved to be the trne equation by the details 
of the present date. 

The first point to be noted is, that, us the 
inscription is in Kithidwad, the presumption is 
that the Vikrama year referred to isa southern 
Vikrama year, commencing with the first day 
of the bright fortnight of the month Kirttika 
(October-November), This, however, apart 
from the natural presumption, is rendered 
absolutely certain by the concomitant mention 
of the year 662 of the prophet Muhammad. 
This is the year 662 of the well-known 


the 4th November, A.D. 1263, and ended on 
turday, the 23rd October, A.D. 1264, 
erefore, since the month Ashidha answers 
ordinarily to June-July, it is plain,—as was 
pointed out by Dr. Hultzsch in editing the 
inscription,” and by Gen, Cunningham in 
commenting on the date,""—that the English 
date which we have to look for, lies in or 
abont June-July, A.D, 1264. And this at 





once removes the possibility of any reference | 


to the northern Vikrama year ; since the month 


Ashidha of the northern Vikrama-Satnvai | 


1320, is represented by June-July of the pre- 


ceding English year, A.D. 1263. Also, since | 


the month June-July, A.D. 1264, fell in Sakn- 


and 1187; the results, however, for these two 


years will be given, in order to help in setting | 


the general question entirely at rest, 


So much, as regards the given date bying in | 


A.D, 1264, had been clearly pointed out, first by 
Dr, Hultzech, and then by Gen. Cunningham, 


But nothing further, that [ can find, was 
ra ag ee 





ninghem's Indien Fras p. | 
Indian Eras, pp. 50, 53, G2. 
™ The ordinary equivalent of Ashigha is June-July. 


But the dark fortnight of the nort hidhs | 
sponds to the deck f : of the ahs (corse 
pe sarge is ordinarily May-June, And this, with the 


Tus 1156 commenced rather 
February, A.D. 1264, is the reason abies ae ly at 
uight of Aubidhs fell adioly eta | sons. 
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said about the details of the date, until quite 
recently; when Gen. Cunningham announced 
to me, in a letter dated the 3rd December last, 
that the corresponding English date is Sunday, 
the 25th May,’” A.D. 1264, 
This result, Sunday, the 25th May, A.D. 
1264, is, ag will be seen below, the correct ane. 


| But a good deal more is requisite, than simply 


to state it; especially because it is necessary to 
shew clearly, in the face of what has elsewhere 
been written about this date, that this result 
is not obtained from the mention of Vikruma- 
Samvat 1320, thongh it does answer the 
requirements of that mention; ie, thot it is 
not the result for a year commencing on the 
first day of the bright fortnight of the month 
Karttikn which fell in A.D, 1263; and, conse- 
quently, that, even apart from what I have 





1 | already established, this record proves that 
Hijra era. And it commenced’* on Sunday | | 


Valabhi-Satovat 945 commenced at any rate 
not on that date,** And here I would remark 
incidentally, that no argument, of identity be- 
tween the two years, can be based on the mere 


| fact that the record mentions both a Valabbi 





Say 
€ 
é 
=> 
a 
a 


year and a southern Vikrama year. It might. 


just as well be asserted that the mention also 
of the Hijra year 662, chews that the echeme 
of the years of that era, too, is. identical with 
the scheme of the southern Vikrama year; 
wheress,—even apart from the fact that the 
Hijra year 662 commenced, as stated above, 
on Sunday, the 4th November, A.D. 1263, 
while the southern Vikrama-Sathvat 1320 eom- 
menced on Friday, the 5th October of that 





Samvat 1186, it removes any real necessity , oneal everyone knows that these two 


eras have absolutely nothing in common at all; 
the Hijra era being a purely Musalmin era, 
The Verawal record is simply analogous exactly 
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which, itis drawn up. Sometimes it will be 
the English date; sometimes the Indian, We 
shall see immediately that, in this Veriwal 
inscription, the principal record is the Valabhi 
date; and that the Vikrama date accidentally, 
as well as the Hijra date naturally, was en- 
tirely eahordinated to it. Possibly, we may 
hereafter obtain instances, in which the reverse 
of this will be foand to have been the case. 
But they will not avail to disprove any of the 
pointed and anavoidable conclusions, : 

the epoch of the Gapta-Valabht era and. the 
scheme of its years, which are absolutely forced 
on os by the circumstances of the present 
Veriwal date. 

The second point to be noticed is that the 
month Ashidha, which fell in A-D. 1264,—i.c. 
both the Ashigha of northern Saka-Sarmvat 
1186 and northern Vikrama-Samvat 1921, and 
the ‘slightly different: Ashigha of southern 
Saka-Samvat 1186 and southern Vikrama- 
Samvat 1320,—was an intercalary month." 
The effect of this intercalation was as follows :— 
The initial day of Saka-Sathvat 1186, both 
northern and southern, and of the northern 
March, A.D. 124, according to Gen. Cunning- 
ham," and Friday, the 29th Febrnary (the 
English year being a Leap-year), according to 
Mr. C. Patell.™ 
own initial day, and by his own theory and 
process,—vir. that Ashidha krishaa 13 fell on 
the 87th solar day of the year, from and inclu- 
sive of the initia] day,—the resulting English 
date would be Monday, the 26th May, A.D. 





Cunningham’ - Indian at 179. aoe fact is 
also proved by K. L. Chhatre Tables. In . Patell’s 
Chronology, p. Ib0, the intereslation i i cae “opposite 


Soke enn 1186 and) southern Vikrama-Sarhvat 1321. 


with a mistake that rons all 


through hia Table 1 pp to 1. The intercalations are | 


given by him correctly for the Saka : Rut he has 
om to’ point oat thes, tn. spplzing to the 
Vik ab which, t Table, are the 
her cam krama years, they ance of 


cluaive, i, for instance Saks, Seshvat 1184, northern or 
southern, did fall in northern Vikrams.Sathvat 132], but 
—— eee way 1820. ) a 
nadia Eras, p- hk Chronoloyy, p 
Sow agi 108, meal. Chronology, “ #1. 


d ini, tadhenion tants antient cuttom (see page 109 


mvat 1321, was Saturday, the Ist— 
to the natural month.*" 


With Gen. Cunningham's | 


as being in the Brokma- | 





| 1264. Therefore, in arriving at Sunday, the 


25th May, he has adopted Mr. C. Patell's ini- 
tial day, in preference to his own. And I will 
follow the same course for the rough purposes 
for which the initial day may here be utilised. 
The double Ashidha included four lunar 
fortnights. In northern Saka-Samvat 1186 
and northera Vikrama-Samvat 1321, they com- 
menced and ended, theoretically and approxi- 
mately, on respectively the 75th and 133rd 
solar daya of the year;™ i.e. on respectively 
the 13th May andthe 10th Joly. And, accord- 
ing to the regular northern system, of the 
four fortnights, the first (dark) angeles 
the natural month; the second (bright), and 
the third (dark), to the intercalated month ; and 
the fourth (bright), to the natural month. 
But, in southern Saka-Sasmvat 1196 and south- 
ern Vikrama-Samvat 1920, they commenced 
and ended, theoretically and approximately, 
on respectively the 20th and 148th solar days 
of the Saka year;"* i.¢<. on respectively the 
28th May and the 25th July, And, of the 


| four fortnights, if we adopt the present regular 
southern system, the first (bright), and second 


(dark), belonged to the intercalated month ; 

and the third (bright), and the fourth (dark), 
Now, we have, prim 
facie at least, to look on the date as belonging 
to the dark fortnight of the natural Ashadha ; 
partly because the record contains no qualifi- 
eatory term, indicative of the intercalated 
month; and partly becanse of the well-known 
prohibition of official, ceremonial, and religious 
acts in an intercalated month.“ And the 


shone). acon aceording to which a bare and the 

Pag tem yates the natural 
month; sod the thind ud tee fea en 
intercalated month. costom waa : 


covered by the intercalated f ta the same all over 
India ; the reason for this being rom | months 
are mindya, ilar Red acted onder ibition ;" 
ao that ceremonial religious rights not be per- 
formed in them ; and it would obviously be fa: 
convenient, chal Sordanlaad of e diwid- 
ing-line between Nov Southern India, that the 
hibition should not be ible ta y the same 

3 ode, The of custom must have been 
made before the of the present inscription. 
I have mentioned this earlier re, be it is 
the general of the date. But the 


one of 
question ot as Vind tent tener ie that one, 
date ia a corthern, not a southern one. 
™ Only if, or ig ctr! poabegc leader two in- 
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results, worked out for me by Mr, Sh. B. Dik- 
shit from Prof. K. L. Chhatre’s Tables, for the 
natural Ashidha, are — for northern Saka- 
Samvat 1186 and northern Vikrama-Samvat 
1321, Sunday, the 25th May, A.D. 1264, 
for both the thirteenth fifhi and the thirteenth 
solar day; and for southern Saka-Sathvat 1156 
and southern Vikrama-Sathvat 132), Tuesday, 
the 22nd July, A.D. 1264, for the thirteenth 
tithi. bat Wednesday, the 23rd July, for the 
thirteenth solar day; and the result for the 
intercalated Ashidha is Monday, the 23rd 
Jane, A.D. 1264, for the thirteenth tithi, but 
Tuesday, the 24th June, for the thirteenth solar 
day, by both the northern and the southern 


reckoning, according to the present custom in | 


both parts of the country. He has also given 


me full results, according to both the Piiryi-— 


minta northern system, and the Amdnfa sonth- 
ern system, for Saka-Samvat 1185 and 1187; 
in order to present at once all the possible sur- 


the date. These results are,—for | | : | 
roundings of | the month Ashidha belonging to that year.’ 


northern Saka-Sathvat 1185, and northern 
Vikrama-Samrat 1320, Thesday, the 5th June, 
AD. 7263, for the thirteenth #ithi, but W ednes- 
day. the 6th June, for the thirteenth solar day ; 
and for southern Saka-Samvat 1185 and 
-- gouthern Vikrama-Samvat 1319, either™” Wed- 


nesday, the 4th J aly, or Thursday, the 5th July, - 
A.D. 1263, for the thirteenth Mi, but, in either | 


case, Friday, the tth July, for the thirteenth 
solar day; for northern Saka-Satsvat 1187, 
and northern Vikrama-Samvat 1322, Saturday, 
the 13th June, A.D. 1205, for both the thir- 


teenth fitht and the thirteenth solar day; and 


for southern Saka-Samvat 1187, and southern 
Vikramn-Satvat 1321, Sunday, the 12th July, 
A.D. 1265, for the thirteenth fthi, but 
Monday, the 13th July, for the thirteenth solar 
day. The last is the ouly other case in which 
the result includes a Sanday at all. But it is 
of né practical value ; in the first place, because 
ee 


———SS—— 208200 ee we | 
® The doubt here is because of the interesting dis- 


that the dark fortnight of the southern Ash&tha, 
sehr Sm of Steer ou_ 
ee n ote 
Foctaight whichy ) babe 


oe ee alas dake 

pret a artuia mabjocl at page Sl ff. abore. 
moon fink of Ashidha, northern and and southern, 
beeleany Serie 254° he and she Flowing Bee: 


teen solar days for this dark fortn _ There 2. 
xpunction of two tifhiv, and no repetition of m tithi 
cxrumke up for the loss. ‘The authorities differ ns 


to which were the two expunged fithis, ‘One of them | 


| it 1s obtained by the cnyarer reckoning, 


was W . 
| ith J ox Thursday, the Bt July. U Under rm 
ee the thirteenth ay this 





whereas [ have already shewn that this is not 
the reckoning which is to be applied; second- 
ly, because in this case the English date, 
Sunday, the 12th July, was the thirteenth 
hithé, bat the twelfth solar day, of the fort- 
night, whereas the record specifically refers to 
the thirteenth solar day; and finally, and, if 
possible, still more conclusively, because the 
result is for the southern Vikrama-Samvat 
1321, whereas the record specifically refers t 
the preceding year, 12), 

The true English equivalent, therefore, real- 
ly is Sunday, the 25th May, A.D. 1264. 
And, as is seen from the dates and other 
particulars given above, it is obtainable only 
by treating the Ashidha krishga 13 of the record 
as belonging to the northern Saku-Sathivat 1786. 


It, and it alone, answers all the requirements 


ofthe record. It falls, as recorded, within the 
limita of southern Vikrama-Samvat 1520; 
though itis not the equivalent of any day in 


It answers to the thirteenth solar day of the 
dark fortnight; as is expressly indicated in the 
record. And it answers to the specified day of 
the natural, not the intercalated, month; os i* 
expressly required, partly by the absence, in 
the record, of any specification of the inter- 
calated month, and partly by the general pro- 


hibition regarding intercalated months. 


Tt is the resalt for Valabhi-Samvat 945 +- 
A.D. 319-20 = A D. 126465 = Saka-Samvat 
1186, treated a5 a northern year, and for that 
year alone. And it proves, therefore, that the 
true Gupta-Valabh? year was a northern year, 


and that correct results ore to be obtained by 


treating the years of the ers as Saka years; 
that the running difference between the years of 
the Gapta-Valabhiand Sake eras is 241 years ; 
that, consequently, the epoch of the former era 
is Gupta-Valabhi-Samvat o= Saka-Sarmvat 


pordnns enh al and Mr. Sh. B. bf ev and hos 
not © becanee j 


t does not directly bear 
upon the date under ay The other was either 
ea trelf badly thirteenth, or the fourteenth oo 

v ee question whether 
teeutlt fithi, if not ites 
reum- 
and last seolar day of this 
perainc waa Friday, the 6th July. 
= If it is treated as the equivalent of a date belonging 


that and to southern Saka-Salirat 1154). then, 
peal sigh repretents the thirteenth fthi and solar day 
OF the dank fortnight of the month Jyfehtha, preceding 
AshiJha. 
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141 = A.D. 319-20; and that the true and 
Kithiawad, up to, at any rate; A.D. 1264. 


The Eran Inscription of Gupta- 
Sathvat 165. 


1 will notice next the Eran pillar inscription 
of Budhagupta, in the Sigar District of the 
Central’ Provinces; the date in which™ runs — 
Saté paicha-shashty-adbiké varshigitm bhipatau 
cha Buadhagupté | Ashidhamiss-éukla-dvada- 
ayarn Seeneenany ie? Sam. 100 60 5,— 

mntury. of years, increased by sixty- 
five ; aaa while Budhagupta (is) kirtg; on the 
twelfth tithi, or lunar day, of the bright fort- 
night of the month Ashidha; on the day of 
Suragura; (or in figures) the year 100 (and) 
60 (and) 5," 

This gives us, for calculation, G i 
165, current ; Bee Aaasha eset) 
the bright fortnight; the twelfth thi; and the 
day of Suragurn, which,—Soraguru, ‘the pre- 








ceptor of the gods,’ being another name of | 


Brihaspati, the regent of the planet Jupiter,—is 
Brihaspativira or Guruvira, ic, Thursday. 
This date has been constantly the subject of 


caloulation and controversy. Thus, in 1861, in | 


the Jour. Beng. As. Soc. Vol. XXX. p. 15, note, 
Dr. F. E. Hall announced, on the authority of 
Bapn Deva Shastri of Benares, that, as applied 


to the epoch of the Vikrama ers, it represented 
Thursday, the 7th June, A.D. 108, New Style. 


Again, in 1979, in the Archaol. Surv, Ind. 
Vol. IX. p. 17£., Gen, Cunningham,—whose 
theory then was that the epoch is Gupta- 
Samvat 0 = A.D. 194-(95),—announced, as the 
result, Thureday, the 24th June, A.D. 359. 
The basis of this calculation was Tuesday, the 
16th March, corresponding to Chaitra éukla 1, 
as the initial day of Gupta-Sathvat 165+ A.D. 
194.95 = A.D.359-60 = Sake-Samvat 281; and 
the result was derived from the assumption, 


which may or may not be sustainable in this | 


and any other particular instance, that the fithi 
fell on its theoretical normal place on #ie 101st 
solar day of the year. And, in the same place, 
he intimated that, with the epoch Gupta- 
Samvat 0 = A.D. 318-(19), the result would be 
_* Corp. Inacr, Indic. Vol. Il. No. 19, p. Saf, 


line 2f 


st ‘This ia not the ¢ 


Sr vier parpcnt A 
Sir E. Clive Bayley’s (eteerigt, 


“Ta the first place, he 
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Friday, the Ord Jue, AD. 483. The basis of of 
this Intter calculation was Wednesday, the 


23rd Febroary, corresponding to Chaitra sukla 


1, as the initial day of Gupta-Samvat 165 +- 
A.D. 318-19 = A.D. 483-84 = Saka-Sarnvat 
405; and the result was derived from the same 
assamption as regards the position of the fthi. 

In 1880, in the Archaeol. Surv. Ind. Vol. X. 

. 115#,, Gen. Cunningham,—who had then 
modified his theory so as to select'as the epoch 
Gupta-Samvat ( = A D. 166-(67),—announced 
that the result obtained by Bapu Deva Shastri 
of Benares, from the reckoning of the tens 
Siddhdnta, was a Friday in A.D. 331; but 
that his own result, obtained from the Arya- 
Siddhdata, was a Thureday in the same year. 


He did not then give any further details. 


Bat, from the fuller particulars given in his 
recapitulation of these statements in 1583, in 
his Book of Indian Eras, p. 55f., we learn 
that the dates intended were respectively 


Friday, the 4th June, and Thursday, the 
the Srd June, A.D, 391; and that his own 


result was arrived at, in the same way, with 
the basis of Tuesday, the 23rd February, cor- 
responding to Chaitra éukla 1, as the initial 


‘day of Gupta-Samvat 165+ A D. 166-67 = 


A.D. 831-32’ = Saka-Sathvat 253, and with the 
same assumption as regards the position of the 
fithi. In the former reference, he repeated the 
same result of Friday (the 3rd June), A.D. 
483, for the epoch Gupta-Sashvat 0= A.D. 
318-(19). 

In 1862, in the Postscript to his paper on 
the ‘‘ Dates on Coins of the Hindu Eings of 
Kabul" which was published in the Nwimis- 
matic Chronicle, Third Series, Vol. II. 
p. 128f., Sir E. Clive Bayley,—whose theory 
was that the epoch is Gupta-Samvat 0 = A.D. 
190-(91),—announced that the result wns a 
Thursaay in A.D, 355, and that it seemed to be 
Thursday, the 17th May, in that year. But he 
gave no indication of the way in which this 
result was obtained; beyond a general refer- 
ence to Prinsep’s Tables in Thomas’ Edition of 
hia Essays, Vol. II. Useful Tables, pp. 190; 181. 
And,as a matter of fact, thisresult wasaltogether 
wrong.” The 17th May, A.D. 355, was a 
Wednesday, not a Thuraday ; and, as closely 
takes the eq:i:viteara of the BhumarA pillar inscription 
and Sarvaciths to be Mabé- 


ipgadira, ins MahiMighs; = the 
importance of which will be outinen bo sack y Sanakyitist. 
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as can be ascertained by Gen, Cidantagtians | 
Tables, it represents Ashidha krishna 5. Sir 


E. Clive Bayley seems to have very soon 
become aware of the mistake; since, at the 
end of the copy of the Postscript which, with 
a copy of the principal article, reached me 
from him m May, 1883, there is added, 
in manuscript, the remark—“this date is 
erroneous; but the real date, as calculated 
by Professor Jacobi, comes out a Thursday.” 
The real date of fukla 12 of Gupta- 
Samvat 165+ A.D. 190-91 = A.D. 355-56 = 
Saka-Satvat 277, is Thuraday, the 8th June, 


A.D, 355; as obtained, theoretically, from Gen. 


Cunningham's Tables, and also, by actual 
calculation, by Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit, from Prof 
Kero Lakshman Chhatre's Tables. 

And in 1881, in this Journal, ante, Vol. X. 
p. 220, Dr. Oldenberg announced, from the 
Tables in Warren's Kala-Sankalita, the correct 
result * viz, that with the epoch of A.D. 319- 
(20), the equivalent English date is Thursday, 
the 21st June, A.D. 484. 

Now, Dr. F. E. Hall's, Gen. Cunningham's, 
and Sir E. Clive Bayley’s resulta, right or wrong, 
may be accepted without the slightest hesita- 
tion. I would only point ont, in the first place, 
as regards Gen. Cunningham's result for the 
epoch of A.D. 166-67, that, by Prof. K. L. 
Chhatre'’s Tables, Ashidha krishna 12 of Saka- 
Samvat 253 was not a Thursday, but really was 
Friday, the 4th June, A.D. 331; and secondly, 





as & general fact, that I find, from Pafchdiige, | 


that in the ten years Saka-Sarhvat 1799 to 
1808 inclusive, the position of the twelfth fithd 
of the bright fortnight of Ashidha varied 
from the 100th to the 102nd solar day in the 
year; and that, therefore, the resulta derivable 
from Gen. Cunningham's Tablea being only 
theoretical and approximate, there is a chance 
of the week-day of Ashidha éukla 12 being s 
Thursday in any year in which Gen. Cunningham 
gives » Monday, a Tuesday, ora Wednesday, 
as the initial day. 


4 bis un wacnid: criticising 
ec sond place, in criticising, Gen. b 


a resulta, he 
avant adding the Gupta years to A.[). 167. 
Sainvat ©, instead of to A.D. 166.67, which was tho 


one year, 


epoch v a announced poner) Gen. ‘it 
pes Fa Micgasira fo for Beale thet he 


at once all the 


of the eee, | 


” TPho essential point with which we are con- 
cerned in the present inquiry, is, whether the 
week-day of Ashigha éokla 12 was a Thursday 
in Gupta-Samvat 165-+ A.D. 319.20 = A.D, 
484-85 = Saka-Samvat 406, treated of course 
as an expired year, which is the year in 
which it should be a Thursday, according to 


the epoch proved by the Veriwal inscription of 
| Valabhi-Samvat 945. 


Mr. Sh. B, Dikshit has made the necessary 
calculations, by Prof. KE. L. Chhatre’s Tables, 
for this year; and, in order aguin to present 
possible surroundings of the 
date, also for the years Saka-Sathvat 405 and 
407, His results are, for 405, Fri- 
day, the 3rd Jnne, A.D. 483 ; for Saka-Saihvat 


| 406, Thursday, the 2ist June, A.D. 464; 


and for Sakn-Sathvat 407, Tuesday, the lth 
June, A.D. 485. The process by which these 
results are obtained, is published in detail, for 
the second result, at page 116 ff. above; so 
that, if there is any error in the process, or in 
the application of it, that error may be detected 
and or 

The result, Thursday, the 21st 
June, A.D: dist; 3s the Gal cas tiny Eaves 
to the week-day mentioned in the record. And 
it answers, as is required, to the epoch of 
A.D. 319-20, and to the treatment of the 
Gupta year as a northern Saka year. Bat it 
doss not, in itself, prove conclusively either 
the exact epoch of the era, or the scheme of 
the year; for the reason that, being u date in a 
bright fortnight, this Ashigha éukla 12 was 


| the same fifi, and fell on the : same solar day, 


the 21st June, all over India, in the southern 
as well as the northern Saka-Samvat 406, and 
in southern Vikramae-Sathvat 540, as well as in 


northern Vikrama-Samvat 541. 


The Veriwal Inscription of Valabhi- 
Sathvat 027. 

The third and last date, containing a week. 

day, that I have to comment on, is contained 


Gupta ers, and of A.D. 286-67 as te 
verte his own epoch, he was right,—e0 far aa'bie ti more 
and 
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Sia Soe idlola aekck dian: suchen put, bee 
pablished, but has been placed at my disposal 


it. The inscription is on the pedestal of an 
old image of the god Krishna, ander the name 


of Gévardhana(dhara), which is now built | 


Soi LAGE ab caieotes eine ol oo gt 


dess Harsatadévi st Veriwal. The date, and 


important words im the context, ran 
(L 1) Srimad-Valabhi-sa[m*)]vat 927 varshé 
Philguna sm di 2 Sauméti Ady=éha ari- 


oop # ae Fe oe ho Ue 


Dévapattané 
omen ck, aie. Gigs ne (Saree <tc 
(1. 5) kirapité ;—in which, unfortunstely, ibace 
se Sree ut ek ioc ad a coil irae of the 
of the week-day. The vowel au was un- 
doubtedly formed ; though, in the rubbing, the 
top-stroke ia partially filled im, in consequence 
either of want of depth in the engraving, or of 
want of care in making the rubbing. And, the 
consonant nting the appearance in the 
rubbing of being bA, the natural inclination is to 
read Bhoumé, “on Tuesday,”” Dr. Bhagwaolal 
Indraji, however, tells me that, in the original, 
the consonant is certainly «; and the appear- 
ance of DA, therefore, is due to an imperfection 
in the rubbing. The reading of the origin 
accordingly, is to be taken as Scum, But. 
this is not a real word ;"and it requires to be 
corrected into either Simé, “on Monday"; Bhaw- 
mé, “on Tuesday ;" or Sawmyé, “on Wednesday.” 
It is unfortunate that we should have to make 
any correction at all, in a point of such impor- 
tance; especially when so very free a choice 
isopen. But it has to be done. And the cal- 
cplated resulta favour the supposition that the 
reading intended was Simi,“ on Monday.” Dr. 
pe Dee pace eed rupee yan 
tended reading was Fhawmé, ‘‘on Tuesday ;" 
which, of course, might be supported bi eniaiis 
ing carelessness on the part of the engraver, in 
setiing his tool alip in such a way as to give 
the 6A a more or less complete appearance of s, 








But, from the appearance of the rubbing, the | 


reading Sdmé is equally justifiable, on the 
assumption that the partial appearance of 64 in 
the rubbing, instead of «, 1s due only to a fanlt 
in the robbing, and that the mistake in form- 
ing ew instead of 6 was discovered before the 
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| vhevics which turns j ioigign sei oniplebaay 


this would account for this stroke being so 
shallow aa to canse the blur which almost 
entirely conceals it in the rubbing. Adopting 


the reading or correction of Simé, the transla- 
tion will be—“ the year 927 of the famous (city 
of) Valabhi; in (thas) year ; (the month) Phil- 





This gives us, for caloolation, Valabhi-Samvat. 
927, current; the month Phalguna (February- 
March); the bright fortnight; the second solar 


day of the fortnight, and presumably, the 


And, primd facie, from the results already estab- 
lished, the date should belong to Saka-Sathvat 
1168, again, of course treated as an expired 
year; and the equivalent English date should 


fall in A. D. 1247. Mr. Sh. B, Dikshit's 
calculations, however, made, as before, for a 


year before and’s year after the presumably 
correct year, as well as for that year itself, 
give the following resulis, in each case for 
both the second solar day ond the second 
Hithi, both by Prof. KE. L. Chhatre’s Tables and 


by the Sdrya-Siddhdnta ; vis., for Saka-Sadivat 
-~*1167, Monday, the 19th February, A.D. 1946; 
for Saka-Samvat 1168, Saturday, the 9th Feb- 


ruary, AT). 1247; and for Saka-Samvat 1169, 
Wednesday, the 29th January, A.D. 1248, The 
result for Sake-Samvat 1168, which is the year 
in which the week-day should presumably prove 
correct, does not anawer at all. If we could 
understand that the reading intended was 
Saumyé, “on Wednesday,” then the result for 
Saka-Sathvat 1169 might be accepted ; subject 
only to the considerations that Saumyaradra, 
though perfectly allowable, is not often used sa 


-asynonym for Budhavdra, ‘Wednesday’; and 


that the resolt is later by a year than what it 
ought to be. If, on the other hand, we ‘Recopt 
Sémé, “on Monday,” as the intended | 
then the result for Saka-Sativat 1167 ; — be 
accepted, subject only to the consideration that 
it is earlier by a year than what it ought to be. 
And there seema, on the whole, no doubt that 





™ From Dr, Bhagwaslal Indraji's cloth-rubbing. 
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this is the proper result, Tt would be quite 


satelligibl 


if we could refer the date to s 
Icing with Margadirshs ; for, then 





nn Te 





1167, and in A.D. 1246. This, however, as 
I have stated above, is distinctly prevented 
by @ perfectly conclusive obstacle. The only 
resource that remains, is to hold that, for 
some reason or other, this date, like the 
Kaira date of Dharaséna IV., of Gupta-Vala- 
bhi-Samvat 390, was taken from o Gujarit 
almansc. This, again, would be perfectly in- 
telligible, if we could only assume that the 
image, whic must as usaal be portable enough, 
was fashioned, together with the engraving of 
the inscription, at some place in Gujarat; and 
was then transported by a pilgrim to Veriwal. 
But the objection to thia is, that the in- 
scription distinctly records that the image 
was caused to be made at Dévapattana; 
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and Dévapatians is well known as another 
name of Sémnithpatan, i.e. the modern Veriwal 


| iteelf. It is however, difficult to understand 


how the corrapt Gujarit reckoning of the 
Gupta-Valabhi era can have been introduced 


at Veriwal in A.D. 1246, when, as we have 


siready seen from the other Verdwal inscrip- 
tion, the trae original reckoning was known 
there up to at least eighteen years later. The 
explanation is perhaps to be found in the sup- 


position that the inscription was prepared 


ander the personal direction of a pilgrim from 
Gujarit, who had brought a Gujarit almanac 


with him. Bout, be it what it may, I have to 
point ont distinctly that the date is not a antis- 


factory one, since an important correction of 
some kind or another has to be made, in order 
to interpret it intelligibly at all; and that in 
no way does it give a conclusive result, like 
that of the other Veriwal inscription of Vala- 


THE LEGEND OF TULASI AS TOLD IN SOUTHERN INDIA BY THE 
ORTHODOX. 
BY E. ID. M. 


and disquieted on account of Jalandhara’s pro- 
ceedings ; for that powerfal demon had threat- 
ened to displace Indra, king of the gods, from 
his celestial throne and occupy it himself. 
Now Jalandhara had o most, beautifal wife, 
VWrinds by name; the beauty of whose pure 


and spotless character even excelled by far 


that of her person. She was a most chaste 
and devoted wife and passionately attached to 
Jalandbara, who returned her love as ardently 
as faithful and affectionate husband could. 


Now Ja&landhara had become invulnerable © 


by all creatares, and by death himself, through 
the virtue of his wife's alin ae purity ; vem 
eo, when he besieged Svarga, the abode of the 
gods, they hastily took council together as to 
what they should do and how they shonld over- 
come their mighty enemy. They besought the 
four-faced venerable grandfather of all crea- 
tures, Brahma, to favour them with his wise 
be able either to conquer or to kill Jilandhara 
as she then was. 


betrayed no signs of either weg; 








lt therefore became a moat Prominent eub-. 
ject of their thoughts, to find a way by which 
they could ruin Vyindé’s character, But no 
common mortal or immortal was’ ever able to 
approach her with any evil intent in his heart: 
as the radiance of her purity, if he made the 
attempt, was able to instantly blind or strike 
him dead. No god dared to undertake the 
fearful task. Even Indra, who wag notorious 
for . his wily ways and base tricks shrank 
timidly from auch a terrible undertaking. So 
after much deliberation, the Bods agreed to 
petition Vishnu, the most daring of them all 
and the bitterest enemy of the demons, to help 
them. He at first hesitated, but wa, induced 
to do their bidding on account of the pressing 
necessity; and so directing Indra ang the other 
gods to. engage in battle with Jalandhar he 


| prepared to seduce Vyinda. 


In this way it came to pass that the ds. 
challenged Jalandhara, who forthwith went out 
alone to meet all the millions of them in | ttle ! 
The_strnggle lasted long, but Ja) the 
couragement. He waa ever fea Gaal ies 
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began to fear that they would soon be defeated — 
and lose ben reppiaton. ant high. pysiiiag for 
ever ! 

Mesowhile Vrinds anxiously waited at home, 


and praying for his welfare, Daya and weeks | 


passed by, but no news was received of him, 
which made her extremely anxious and no. 
longer able to bear being kept im doubt. 
Many fearfol forebodings haunted her mind ; 


her tender heart had begun to fail ber and her | 


soul to faint, when on one bright morning 
Jalandhara came home. His body waa crimson 
with blood flowing from the wounds received 


in the battle, but his face as bright and joyous | 


aa that of a victor. VyindAé waa overjoyed to 
see her husband come home safe and victorious, 
for his very appearance told her this, and sho 


needed not words to be assured of it, She 


ran to meet him, while he was yet outside the 
palace, as he joyfully extended his arms to 
embrace her. She, on her part, kissed and 
lovingly caressed him, Before, however, she 
had spoken a word to express her joy at having 
him back, to her infinite horror, Vishnu, who 
had treacherously defiled her personal purity by 
assuming the form of Jalandhars, stood before 
her and revealed his own troe self! Alas, for 
poor Vrinda! She knew, by this foul despoil- 
ing of her’ perfect purity, that her lord was 
overcome and slanghtered by the merciless 
gods and she was mad with rage and grief. — 

Meanwhile Vishnu, greatly charmed with 


her beanty and her devotion to her lord, 


* “had fallen in love with her, and entreated her 
to pardon him and take him for her husband 
instead of Jilandhars. He assured her that 


she would be his dearest love, and have an | 


absolute sovereignty over himself and his 


domains, But Vyindaé scornfally rejected the | 





lifting up her right hand, pronot 
earse on him; saith ik ta he aa Acta. 
ously robbed ker of her love, he should be 
robbed of his in his next existence on earth. 
cok popes Dis, mctrserye: ee SE ee 
Her love was aaa: and her moat precious” 





gem—perfect purity—was lost; sonido bens 
to live an hour more? Nothing could tempt 
nes Sasdetoen Sern se eles ee She deter- 
ont of it pure as gold, attired in a glorious 
immortal body. She ordered a funeral pyre to 
be made and lighted immediately ; and invok- 


ing God's blessing.on her departed husband, 


and calling on the guardians of the eight 

ions of the universe to be witnesses of her 
mounted her last place of repose in the fearful 
flames, as cheerfully ag if she were going to 
reston her bridal bed. * Thus the heroic Vrinda 
gained victory over evil, and joined her equally 
heroic husband in heaven, never again to be 
separated from him ! 

Vishnu was now greatly ashamed of his base 
conduct; grieving rexiorsetully, and mourning 
for Vrindi, with whom he had 
fallen in love. He threw himself down by the 
pyre, kissed the ground hallowed by her foot- 


- steps, took the ashes, from the still burning wood, 


He sat there for days shedding bitter teara of 
remorse and grief over Vrindé'’s death. His 


‘tears fell like a shower over the ashes of the 


lovely Vrinda ; and ina few daysa pretty little 
plant sprang out of them! It seemed to have 
all the beanty, grace and purity of Vrinda, 
At least, Ae thought so; and took the plant 
and pressed it tenderly to his heart, naming 
it Tulasi, and saying to it:—*“ thou art like 
ber." 

The spot where Vrindai died, he named 
Vrindaévana, i.e. ‘ the garden of Vrindi;’ and 
ever since then any vessel or place where 
a tulesi plant grows is called o vrinddpana. 


| Vishnu took the plant for his own, and loved 


it for Vrindé's eake; and now no flower or 


| plant, be it ever so fragrant or beautiful, is xo 


pleasing to him.as the simple little tulast / 
Even « small piece of one of its leaves, offared 
to him by a worshipper, is in his eyes greater 
' than all the riches and most costly gifts of 





. Tula, ‘like or equal,’ and awi, ‘ thow art.” 





ever, her memory 1 immortalized andl tenderly 


} of Vishnu, or a | cherished in his heart by Vishnu, who dearly 
sdlagréma, under the little plant, and solemniz- | 





THE MAURYA-PASSAGE IN THE MAHAD 
BY PROF. BE. G. BHANDAREAE, Pa.D. 
In the first number of the new Vienna 


he brings forward some objections against the 


interpretation of the Maurya-passage in the 
Mah&bhashya given by other scholars. As 


I am one of these last, and as Dr. Kielhorn 
he would “be glad to be corrected by others,” 
and that his reason for writing on the subject 
ia ‘to give others an opportunity of removing 
his difficulties,"’ I will here endeavour, to the 
best of my ability, to answer the difficulties 
raised by him. 

The first expression, to the translation of 
which my friend objects, is yde tv #tah. His 
objections in this, as well as in the other cases, 
tions already given are opposed to the sense 
that the several expressions have in other parts 
of the Mahibhishya; and it will be my daty 
to show that my translation, at least, is not so 
opposed. Dr. Kielhorn says that (excepting, 
so far as his observation goes, a single passage) 
the pronoun étad insuch expressions as ya éshah, 
yad étad, ya 8, &e., does not refer to something 
stated before; but expresses a thing well known, 
a thing to be met with generally in ordinary 
life. That it has the sense mentioned ty him 
+n the instances he quotes, is unquestionable. 
Bat this sense it derives from the fact that 
primarily, it means ‘this’; tc. it denotes * proxi- 
mity.’ Now, the world in which one moves, 
and with which he is intimately acquainted, is 
from that point of view regarded by him as 
being ‘near;’ i. having proximity. Hence, 
everybody in that world is spoken of as 


which things come to have nearness or prozi- 
mity. They may become near because they are 
actually before one ; or, in the case of a writer, 
(2) because he bas just mentioned them, or (3) 








is going to mention them. Dr. Kielhorn has 
which élad with yad has the first sense. I will 
give others in which it has the two other senses. 


Two of my instances have idam for étad ; 


which, however, makes no difference whatever. 

(2). a Vol. L p. 10,1. 1 Ye chdpy é 
bhavaté'prayukid abhimatdh dobdd de, The 
words alluded to here have been given by 
argument. 

b. Wol. I. p. 31, last line. Ya ésha bhavalé 
varndndm arthavatidydi hétur upadish{d'rtha- 
vant§ varnd, &c. This hétw bas been given 
before and is here repeated. 

e. Vol, IL. p. 86, 1. 3, Ya été sasyjndyas 
tioned just before. 1 

d, Vol. IL p, 19, 1. 19. Yad @at trintrachér 
grahanam &o, The stitra in which the affixes 


before. 

e, Vol II. p. 326, 1 19, Nao vaisha yuki 
vipratishadhd yé'yam oa} mayates cha. The 
Virttika. 

f. Vol. IIL p. 238,1.9. Yat te ida offrth- 
kakdrak potheti 4c, What is referred to by 


repeated. 

3, a. Vol. I. p.139,1.19. Yeé'pi hy &e'ta 
utiaram pratyaydh dishyanta &o, Eté refers to 
the terminations that follow. 

Here there are five instances in which étad 
with yad, and two in which idam with: yad, 
denote ‘proximity’ to the passage in which 


, | they occur, In six of these cases, the 
‘this’: (1) But this is not the aie war te 


refers to things mentioned before; and in one, 
say a good many more instances will be found, 
if a diligent search is made for them. I do 
not see why Patatjali should not, in the nature 
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of things, use tad to denote this sort of prozi- 
mity, and restrict himself to that conceived 
to exist in things well known to us. And the 
expression, or its several senses, are by no 


means peculiar to Pataijal, but are to be 


found im the language itself. The following 
‘Tnstances occur to me at the present moment ; 
and doubtless a long list can be made out if 


. 


mecesaary : 
Yéyaw prété vichikited manoshy4,—Kafha 


Up. (8 or 1). 
Ya ésha suptéshu jagarti &o.—Jbid. (1) 
Yo'yain yoga tvayd proktd,—Bhagavadgttd, 

Ch. 6, v. 33. (2). 

Yad étad anomaranam nama tad atinishpha- 

lam,— Kad. (1) 

YO'yam baddhd yudhi parikaras téna vb de.— 

Ott. R. ch. Act V. (2). 

Virach. Act II, (2). 

Yah panar ayam anté'pard vikalpa ie. 
Séakara. Bh. Vol. I. (Bibl. Ind ) p. 434, 1.2 
(). 

So that it does not appear to me that there 
is anything peculiar to Patafijali in this 
respect. He has tsed the expression under 
notice in those senses in which it is need 


elsewhere. Thos yds ty édh in the Maurya 
passage, may, if the context require it, be 
taken to refer to some of the images already 


mentioned. 

2. Nowasto the word samprati, Purdkolpa 
means ‘ancient time,” a time so remote that 
nobody haa a definite conception of it, and 
adyate?, as opposed to it, signifies ‘modern 
times.’ But this ia not the sense we require 
in the present passage, according to my trans- 
lation. For the Maurya family became extinct 
only about thirty-five years before Pataijali 
wrote, according to Prof. Goldstiicker’s view and 
mine; and consequently the time when it reigned 
cannot be spoken of as purakalpa. The word 
sompreti denotes ‘now,’ as opposed to a past 
time which is definite and not very remote; 
and this is exactly the sense required in the 
passage under discussion. Dr. Kielhorn, how- 
ever, is led to think, from some of the instances 
quoted by him, that the past time, implied by 
the present which the word samprati denotes, 
must refer to the same thing as that the present 
condition of which is expressed by that word. 
But this is by no means necessary. For nivdea 





(Vol. IL. p. 314, 1. 7) is spoken ‘of by Pataii- 
jali as the place where one lives now; while 
abNiana is the place whore his ancestors lived, 


| Here the past time implied by the word sam- 


pratt or ‘now,’ is hot the past of the man whose 
prewat medsa is spoken of; but refera to 


| his ancestors. And even the sense attached to 


the word by Dr. Kielborn does not go entirely 
against my interpretation of the passage. We 
shall only have to suppose that the images 
now under worship were the same as those 
sold by the Mauryas, and not like them, or 
belonging to the same class with them. Hab 
this view I have rejected, after consider 
deliberation. 

Kielborn discusses, is prakalpitah. He thinks 
that praéalpoyafi means ‘to fashion or make 





| one thing out of another,’ ‘to produce a thing 


which did not exist before out of something 
else ;' and that it is equivalent to sirvartayali. 
L feel no hesitation in esying that this sense 
whether in the Mahibhishya or elsewhere. In 
of as prakalpita, is the genitive really produced ? 
duction of a termination, when it is applied to 
o base which did not possess it before, as the 
accosative is utpanne after the noun kafa and 
the termination kia after the root kri (Vol. L. 
p. 441, IL 3,4). Is the genitive so produced 
hire; and iB ikde, why abonld Pataiijali never 
ase In the innumerable places where the phrase 
occors, the word utpddeyati, aa he does in these 


cases, or nirpartayats, instead of prakalpayah ? 


And how are we to translate the phrase apw- 
svarah sthént yorum anundsikmah prakalpeyati 
(Vol. L p. 16) 7; that an orginal anussdra 
produces a yan fo be anundsika ? How can 


we produce a thing such as a pot fo be red ? 


The wotd produce or utpatti ia out of place 
here; we can only say that an additional quality 


qnundsikatva is given to an existing thing 


yan. Again, when Patafijali says that the 
general rule operates after having prakalpita 
the scope of the special rule (Vol. [. p 463, 
1, 2; Vol. IL. p. 127, 1. 5), does be mean “ after 
having produced the scope of the special rule ?" 
Is not “after having devised, arranged, or 
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IIT. p. 56, 1. 8), and not kata’ prakelpayati, 
&e. de. 

The central idea expressed by the root k/ip 
ia that of o plan, system, arrangement, device, 
mutual fitness or consistency. The genitive is 
prakalpita by the ablative in the place of the 
nominative in virtue of Pinini’s rule tesmad 
ity uttarasya,i-e, itis devised, arranged for, led to 
by « logical necessity or conditions of propriety, 
and has thus to be understood. The original 
anucdrd yatam anwundnkak prakalpayati, i.e, 
‘devises or arranges that the yar which takes 
its place should be nasal,’ The enusrdra is 
reason why the substituted yas should be 
or plaris out the scope of the special rule from the 
whole available region, and then operates (in 
the part that remains). Similarly in all the 
other instances given above, it will be seen that 
fitness, propriety, devising or plonning is the. 
sense involved, It will also be observed that 
that which is spoken of as the prekelpake is, 
or involves, a reason or a principle which 
justifies, explains, or determines something else, 
and makes the prakalpeka fit in with or anewer 
to the prakalpita ; while that which ia nirvar- 
taka produces a thing that did not exist before, 
and possesses volantary agency only. Thus 
then, in the. passage under discussion, the 
images were devised, fitted, or made to answer 
by the Mapryas who wanted gold, i.e, to 
anawer or fit in with their desire for gold, just as 
iésha answers to or fits in with af in VI. 3, 43, 
cription or appellation) with the nature of the 
thing alloded to; the genitive with the previous 
ketea with the anusvira and the province of 
the general rule with that of the special rnle. 
Tn other words, they ‘were used as means ft 
for the end, the attainment of gold. 


Geaide wievenunel: form, when Pataijali says 
eyapadéio na prakalpaté (Vol. 1 p. 61, 1. 21), 
does he mean “the appellation or description 
ig not produced”? Is not “the description 
does not fit,” the proper sense here ? When 
he says simdnyaviséshau na prokelpété, if what 
is general. may become particular, and what is 
particular, general, he does moe nae Amr 
sie ics ast Rie alten the seladion 
‘does not hold,’ ‘is not intelligible,’ * not pro- 
per’; (Vol. I. p. 172,13). Avakdéak prakfiptah 
(Vol. I. p. 297, |. 14) means the scope of the 
rules alluded to has been ‘devised,’ ‘arranged’ 
or ‘determined,’ not ‘ produced.” So also | 
when #igrahanam is said to be iéshaprad|iptyar-— 
tham (Vol. IIL p. 159, L. 1), the sense cannot 
be that @f is used in VI. 3, 43 for producing 
Maha; for isha is not to be produced or 
transformed. The word occurs in the very 
next sftra; and being o relative term equiva- 
to ‘remainder’ or ‘residue,’ it can have no 
sense if «i, with reference to which it is the 
residne, is not admitted in VI. 3,43. So then 
iéahaprakliptyartham means ‘for making éésha 
fit in with, answer to, or correspond with 
something else,’ for giving an intelligible sense | 
to the word. Again, if Patetjali meant by 
prakalpeyali the same thing sa nirveriayat, 
why does he, fond aa he is of the former word, 
not use it when he has occasion to speak of 
the production of « ghata or a kata, or of 
Thus be speaks of the nirvritéi of things which 
are made, not praklipli; makes a man say 
to a potter kurw ghatam, not prokalpaya 
ghajam (Vol. I, p. 7, ll. 2 and 3 from bottom), 
nses the expressions ddanaA nirverfayati not 
édanqsh prokalpayati (Vol. I. p. 332, 1. 18), 
several times (Vol. L. pp. 440 and 441; Vol. 





MISCELLANEA. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF EARLY DEAVIDIAN | after twenty-seven years’ waiting. The book con- 
LITERATURE. sista of nine sections, 851 pages.” 


It is now some thirty years since I made 
10 -— | sequaintance with this work, one of the most 
pty me omaha eee at cons neat pare 


our cow-fight subject in full. | s cenon fo shih wan i Sine 
Tamil archmological learning has now come ont | Marithé Country and Northern Maisdr, frequen® 
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Geass deeaeeak ai'tas Sa often 
wih soins Sopeenpiebueiae Halioualvecel tha cae 
in which he fell. 

These, ina large number of cases, ore seen to 
be cattle ; and the frequency with which they are 
repeated led me to the conclusion that a practice 
had prevailed there, like that of the cattle-lifting 
#0 common on the Borders between Scotland and 
is cea ted euetbneng aylgpaseracer amiged The 

however, of wach encounters are not 


ccablideltig tin pridetecy cane! These, in 
the districta to which I refer, are the Béda and 


Marava Tribes. Conversing with my native | 
instructor om the subject, I was struck with the 
coincidence between the cattle-raids described in 1 


the second section of the T 
effigies of the efryals. 


sculptured 
Aa well as I can recollect, that section refers to. 


whiok at first ight is not apparent. The former 
I passed over, as mot them connected with my 
inquiries ; but the latter, which appears to be 

more particulerly described under the name of 


contains af animated acoount | t 


eaniodiedrem, 
of the practice of cattle-lifting, which is said to 
be “the origin of all wars;" while the term for 


cattle, parw, literally a cow, is said to represent 


stanzas, the plan, progress, and resulta of the raid 
are vividly described under the title of sechi- 
turei, from the badge, vechi (Ieora Coccinia), 
@ plant worn by the leader and his men, followed 
by the pursuit, karandei, of the plunderers and 
the rescue of the apoil. 

My object in calling attention to this composi- 
tion, ia, to suggest that a full translation will 
probably throw light on the ethnological condition 
priest a gehen aa serait 
of that portion which I have designated 
predatory tribes, It further senate er tak 


* Jour - Btrnological Society, N. 8. Vol. I. . 119 (1868). 
Four. Etknolegical Socialy, 3. 6. Vol. IL. p. ad 








the -npainiion: in ithe ates eethicts 62 ieregular 
marriages, may refer to the capture of the bride 
by violence, instead of acquiring her by the more 
civilised practice of courtship and purchases. 


| Nowhere ia this practice found im greater force 


at the present day, than in Australia. 

to Professor Huxley's arrangement 
of the varieties of the human race, “ the i 
population of Australia presents one of the best 
marked of all the types or principal forms of 
called hill-tribea who inhabit the interior of the 


| ‘Dakkan in Hindustdn, and the ancient Egyp- 


tians."* Tt need not, therefore, be a matter of sur- 






haa been so largely ssiarall by later 
interference. } 
The author of the Tolkdpplyam, 


Tiranadumagni, 
| Is represented to have been the principal disciple 


of Agastya, deriving his name of Tolkipplyandr 
from his native place, which caused him to employ 
it aa the title of his great work. But it is by no 

























native land favours Mr. K. B. Pathak’s date for 
proposed by Mesars. E. T. Telang and Fleet (c- 
“At the time of this successful war,” so rons 
| the Kéralitpatti, “there was born as the son (or 
7 incarnation) of Mahidéva (Siva) a celebrated 
their distinguished countrymen in Bombay and The Kéraltpatti ia full of glaring anachronism, 
1 like, almost without exception, all* native his- 
Attention is not now called to this object for | torics;and the PerumAl im whose reign “ this 
the first time. Fifteen years ago Mr. Gover, succesefal war” is said to have taken place is said 
supported by the authority of several competent to have been appointed ruler of Kérala by Ana- 
judges, pointed out how great is the mass of early kundi-Krishnaraya in A.D. 427.” 


Drividian, especially Tamil, literature upou which | Moreover, this same Chéramain-Perumal is 
manic legend, hated by the Bribmans, it bes | slam, and set out for Mecea!! 


not bad a chance of obtaining the notice it 
wo moch deserves!’ * ** * “To raise these 
books im public estimation, to exhibit the true 
products of the Dravidian mind, would be a task 
worthy of the ripest scholar and the most 
enlightened Government. I would especially 
draw attention to the cighteen books that are 
said to have received the sanction of the Madura | 
Drividian literature. Any student of Drividian 
writings would be able to add a score of equally 
they would form a body of Dravidian classics 
of the highest value.“ 





W. ELLiot, ¥.5.8. 
Wolfelee, 8th January 1557. | 
The Readers of this. Journal will, ere now, have 
heard, with sorrow, of the recent death of Sir 
Walter Elliot, In publishing, with but melan- 
choly pleasure, this his last contribution to these 
pages, the Editors wish to express their extreme 
regret at being no longer able to count him 
among their contributors, and their gratitude for 
the valuable papers sent by him from time to 
mities which latterly were almost overwhelming. 






curred, there is no certain information ; but there 
appears good ground for the supposition that it 
happened about two hundred years after the 
flight of the Prophet.” And he continues —“ It 
ia a fact, moreover, now well known to all, that 
the king was buried at Zaphar, instead of on the 
Arabian Coast of the Red Sen, at which place 
his tomb can be seen by every one, and is indeed 
now flocked to on account: of its virtues.” And 


J. F. FLEeer. | the king of whom this tale is told, is styled by 
ER. 0, TEMPue. the people of that part of the world As-Samiri; 


THE DATE OF SAMKARACHARTYA. 
Referring to Mr. Fleet's note on this subject 
at page 41 f. above, it is of interest to note that 


whilst the tradition of his disappearance is very 
common throughout the population generally of 
Malabar, whether Moslems or Pagans; although 





———— 


awell's Comp. Gram., Intro, p, 127; Inter. 3vum. | | * 1 do not, clans the Kaiigad4ia-Rijakal with these; 
to. , 


* Caldwell’ ' 
Gr. Vol. ITI. p. 1, amd motel, p. 2° ding | . | for it has al » struck me that that work must 
valewer! the de pation is Tam. tol, foe anal and Sans, | hare Pan eu either by s hime on ae Natire 
; 5 : peOeEn compound wv , tha comet tuen ta | aoder at a rintend foc. Fe j Editers 
of which belong to angrnges so totally distinct, inlardly | aay infareaiion ae point? 

DEe.. = : : : 
© Folk Songs of Southern India, pp.xix, xx. Madras, 1671. ® Bowlandeon's translation; Landon, 1883. 
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up into heaven," and still continue to expect hin | 


descent; on which account they assemble at 


Cranganore and keep ready there wooden shoes 


and water, and on «certain night of the year 
burn lampe as a kind of festival in honour of hia 


The tradition that he went to Mecca is as strong 
now a4 it was in the time when the Taha/fat- 
ul-Mujahidin was written ; and it is certainly very 


earioils in this connection that the Maharijhe of 


Travancore, on receiving the sword at their coro- 
nations, have even nowadays to declare* —* I 
will keep this sword until the Unele who has gone 


to Mecca returns.” I inserted a query, asking | 
if any of your readers could verify for me the | 


fact, which I had on the authority of an Arab 
living on the outakiria of Zafhir, the place men- 
tioned in the Tahafat-ul-Mujahidin ; namely that 
tan = worshipper of the calf; Korda, 5. 20) king 
his tombstone, still in existence, there is inacribed 
that he reached that place in A.H. 212, and died 
there AH. 216. Thése dates correspond with the 
years A.D, 827-28 and 831-32. 

Tam not aware that any one has answered that 
query ; either in this Journal, or elsewhere. And 
I myself have done my best to obtain exact in- 
formation on the subject, both from the Residex 





at Aden, and from other sontees: but so far with. | dwelling especially upon i . : 
os cata like Anatro-Hungary, which in connec 


out result. 


If, therefore, my Arab's information is correct, | 
it is pretty nearly certain that Chéram4n-Peru-— 
mal, “ the Uncle” of the Maharijpla of Travancore, | 


“who haa gone to Medea,” vacated his throne 
some time about A.D. 827. 


This date obtains additional probability from | 


a that the Kollam Era of the Malayilis 
enced on the 25th August, A.D. 825. And it 





oun ie Very Saaily understood how an important 
| record of the Aryan Section's work, restricting 
| ourselves in respect to the rest of the Congress’ 


ical ley the 4dbchind of kis Wifes HK ptha: 
tate like Chéramién-Porumal, was selected to 
mark the commencement of the era. It may be 
further noted in this connection that the Tahafat- 
ul-Mujahidin, and a nomber of MAppilla manu- 
scripta that | have seen, all say that Chéraman- 
Perumal sesided for some time at Shahr on the 
Arabian Coast, before moving on to Zafhir where 
he died. This accounts naturally for the interval 
between the end of the year 825 A.D. and the 
year 897 A.D., when he is said to have reached 
Zathir., 

It follows from the above that if “ the gracious 


ata Se 





ache” Badhardcheys as ae Mali a 
tion asserts, a contamporary of ChéramAn-Peru- 
mAl, his probable date was in the first quarter of 
the ninth century A.D.; and this agrees with Mr. 


al ee ee 


by him. 


W. Logan. 
Basthil, Calioet, February. 4th, 1837. 


THE ARYAN. SECTION AT THE SEVENTH 
dai i gem nba paca OF 





The Seventh - Toteenational’ Ganeese of 
Orientalists which met at Vienna in the last days 
of September, 1886, was marked throughout by 
the numerical strength of the attendance, the high 
average of the papers read, and the hearty recep- 
ee es ae 


public of the Austrian 





ted by so many links with the East. 
after the opening sitting the Con- 
gress broké up into sections, which were as 
follows :-—L. a. Arabic; I. 5. Semitic; I. Aryan ; 
Ii. African-Egyptian ; IV. Central and Purther 
Asian ; and ¥.Malayo-Polynesian. In the follow- 
ing repart we intend to give, as far as the 
seasons ‘of the papers and summaries of the 
discussions kindly sent us will allow, a complete 


toa notice of such communications, 
a4 may interest Indian readers. 

After unanimously electing Prof. Von Roth, of 
Tibingen, as president, and Profs. Weber, of 
Berlin, and Lignana, of Rome, as vice-presidents, 
the Aryan Section listened first to. Mr. G. A. 
Grierson, of the Bengal Civil Service, who laid 
before it a note by himself and Dr. A. F. Rudolf 
Hoornla, suggesting & systematic survey of tha - 
modern languages of India. Thus was 


| by written communications from Messrs Barth, C., 


date it is needless fo point out the Prophet had not Dee 


ee Native Life in Travencere; London, 1834 ; 
p- 1 
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both 
prominent feature of this writing ia 4 small 
Bendall pointed out from a diagram, which 
a distinct symbol for ri medial, so that kri ap- 
peared exactly like Ara. Prof. Bendall suggested 
that the alphabet represented one of the 
lipis referred to in the Lalitawistara aa well aa 
in Jain works. Ih the discussion which followed 


in a character hitherto unnoticed. The | 


lost | 


Kubn, of Munich, observed, that there exist 


Plate IJ. of Burnouf and Lassen's Essai ur lo 


further inferences, since he considered the simi- 
larity between those two alphabets merely due to 


same. 

Dr. J. E. Pollak, late physician at the Teberin 
Court, announced the completion of a Girman- 
Persian Dictionary, now ready for the printer. 

Prof. Georg Bibler, then called attention to 
some valuable scientific contributions, received 
from. India: vis. a specimen of the Atharvaréda- 
bhdahya by Shankar Pandurang Pandit, Vima- 
ndchdrya's Liagdauddeana, edited by Dr. P. 
Peterson,.and a paper of Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji 
on two Chalukya Inscriptions, With reference 
to the communication from Dr: Peterson, Dr. 
Kislhorn stated, that, thongh he could not for 
the present accept Dr. Peterson's views as to 


the identity of Vamana, the author of the | 


Lingdnuddsana and Vimana, the compiler of 
part of the Kaéikd-Vritti, he was glad to have an 
ity of testifying to the high value of 


Dr. T. Jolly, of Warzburg, then laid before the 
Congress an account of his critical edition of the 
Code of Manu, which has since been published by 


coimparatively modern commentary of Kulltika. 
Copious selections from six unpublished com- 
mentaries form the subject of a separate 
publication by Dr. Jolly; the first two faseieult 
of which work have appeared in the Bibliotheca 
Indica, in 1885 and 1886; under the title of 
Manutitkdsasigraha. 

Prof. Ramkrishna G. Bhandarkar, of Poona, 
entitled “ Principal Results of my last two years’ 
with particulur reference to the Sacrificial Ritual 
and the Paficharitra System.” The merita of 
by acclamation, a rote of thanks to the political 
agent and chiefs of Kathiiwid, and the Bombay 
Government, to whom the Congress was mainly 
indebted for the presence of so. distinguished a 
representative af native Indian learning. 

Lastly, Prof. Weber, of Berlin, reported on o 
Benares Edition (1885) of an extract from the 
Khalavaktrachapétikd, “smack in the mouth of 
the wicked,” ander the synonymous title of Dur- 





jandeyachapétikd, and composed by the same 
author Rajavaliabhs. The date of this composi- 


tion is now settled by the verses on the first page 


to be quite modern, vis. A.D. 1544, a0 was con- 
jectured by Prof. Weber in his paper, “On two 
pamphlets in favour of the Magas or Bakadvi- 
plya-Brahmans,” in the Monalaberichte of the 
Berlin Academy, 1880, p. 69. At the end of the 
extract the names of the same Pandita (except 
one) are given in support of the truth of the 
context, and the nantes of nine more Pandits are 
added, four of whom, according to a statement of 
Prof. Garbe's (who sent-the little work to Prof. 
Weber) are still living in Benares. The author 
claims for the Magas superiority over the other 
members of the Bribman caste, and it is a very 
curious fact, that he has found the full support 
for his claim of many learned men in the very 
capital of Brdhmanism. Prof. Weber believes 

At the end of the first sitting, Prof Ernst 


Windisch, of Leipsic, very appropriately remind- 


ed the section of the hundredth anniversary of the 


| birthday of the late Horace Hayman Wilson, 


i Gee Prof. Weber's paper on the Magavyatti in the Monatsberichte, 1879, pp. 465, 466. 
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Siti baa sueastadl ne the Gity ‘bofiew (Saptenibel 
26th). After some touching remarka from the 
President, Prof. von Roth, on the personal cha- 
racter of that great pioneer of Indian 7 
in Europe, the members honoured his memory by 
rising from their seats. 

Tuesday, September 28th.—The second sitting 


opened with a most valuable paper from Dr. R. | 


Hodernle, who exhibited a very ancient Bakhali 
MB. scarcely later than 1,000 A.D., important 
both for the archaic form of the A character, 
in which it is written, and its contents. It was 
discovered. a 
expounds one of the ancient systems of Hindu 
arithmetic, remarkable for many of its technical 
pase igghl ad spn Boeke the sign + for 


"Prot Lignans, of Rome, followed with a 
paper in Italian on those puazling figures of Vidic 
mythology, the Nevagedh and Dalagudh. After a 
careful examination of the passages in the 
Rigréda, from which light as to their real charac- 


affinities between these mythological conceptions | 


of the Védie Aryans and certain obscure Italian 
divinities, the names of which appear to be pre- 
werved only in the epigraphic remains of the 
Marsi and Volsci. 

The next paper, read by Prof. P. Hunfalvy, of 
Budapest, treated of the origin of the Roumanian 
3 uage,—a much contested question, which 
was further discussed by Profs. Ludwig and 
Hasdeu. 

Captain ER. C. Temple then gave a short 
account of his edition of the late Dr. Fullon's 
Dictionary of Hindustiat Proverbs, explaining the 
method pursued in carrying out the work and 

sporting the progress made. Prof. Weber 
euneaia his satisfaction at Captain Temple's 
publication, as being the first step towards the 
fulfilment of the wishes of the previous Con- 

a 


A short paper on the Sanskrit names of precious 









stones, communicated by Dr. E. Glaser, of | 


Trieste, aa a specimen from his glossary of old 
Indian natural history terms, concluded the pro- 
ceedings of this day's sitting. 

Wednesday, Sepi. 29.—In opening the third 
sitting the President announced the completion 
in print of Dr. Bihler’s new Translation of 
Manu, which wae about to be issued as one of 
the volumes of Prof Max Miller's Sacred 
Books of the East. 

Prof E. Leumann, of Strassburg, nert made 
some interesting remarks on the MS. of the 





a few yeara ago in the Pafijdb, and 








Avgevifid, which Prof, Bhandarkar had brought 
over from India to lay before the C 

Prof: Leumann pointed out thatthe MB. is of 
very high interest, as it probably belongs to a 
group of Jain texts altogether different from the 
Updagas, ete. Tha AAgovifid eceuts to range in 


age with the Angas, and to refer to the previous 


words standing at the head of each chapter : viz. 


| ahdpusvan khalu, etc., which Prof. Leamann takes 


for yathd-piirvam khalu, ete. As nothing 
desirable than some new light thrown on these old 


ia more 


Pirva texts, which have been lost for centuries, 
the importance of a text like the Angavijjd, is 
sufficiently evident. The MS. im question is, 
however, not complete, and gives, perhaps, only 
the last third of the whole Angavijjd. 

Prof. H. Jacobi, of Kiel, followed with an 


extremely suggertive paper on Jainism and the 


worship of Krishnpa, a somewhat full abstract 
of which is sure to meet with ready acceptance on 
the part of our readers. Prof. Jacobi pointed 
out that Buddha and Mahavira may be looked 
little: for the religious needs of the laity. But, as 
an order of monks cannot exist without a lay com- 
munity devoted to them, it afterwards became a 
necessity to provide for laymen a creed and cult 


etitable to their moral and religious condition. 
This necessify must have made itself still more felt 


when the order spread beyond the country of its 
to hare taken place about the middle of 
the third century B. C. under giri and 
Suhastin, the latter of whom converted Kundla, 
in the Kalpasitra ascribes more disciples, ganas, 
kulas, and #dkhds to these théras than.to any 


others; and. from the names of some kulas and 
dédkhda we may conclude, that the new creed had 


then spread over the valley of the Ganges and 
beyond as far as Surishtra. 
country there fourished, as stated by Megasthenés, 
the worship of Krishna, which was, at that 
time, scarcely touched by Brihmanical theology ; 
and in order to make converts in great numbers, 
the Jain monks had not only, as they were wont 
to do, to tolerate the popular belief, but even to 
blend it with their own creed. According to 
the Jains, Krishna was a relation of Arish- 
fanémi, the 22nd Tirthakara; and in the his. 
tory of that prophet is related the whole Legend 


of Eryishna,. differing in some details only 
| from that which is given in Brihmanical sources. 


a ——— eee 


* See Proceedings of the Sixth Congres at Leyden, Vol. I. pp. 109, 26. 


In this tract of . 
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owing to a custom which Hindi writers had of 
many MSS., which would otherwise be of aemal | 
value, would be found useful by the historical 
cular poets down to Chand Barddf, Mr. Grer- 
upon, is the great upheaval caused by the 
rise of the Vaishnava sects at the end of the 
certain as to the eteps of our research. The author 
then gave a history of the Vernacular Literature 
He dealt specially with Malik Muhammad 


beatification of the wives, ete., of Krishm is Darra 
ted i the typical style of the digas; and it is also 
to undergo severe punishment in bell, but is, in & 


keystone, on which to build their phantastical 
cosmogony ; for they have invented after the model 
of the Legend of Krishna 9 Vaeudévas, 9 Vdeu-— 
gether with the 24 Tfrthakaras and 12 Chakra. 
vartina, the 63 great personages of their coamogony. 


of Kyishya did not prevail in Bihir, the land in Tulsi Daa The Padmdratt heshowed to be found. 


the influence exercised by the Krishpa Legend | by Aléu’ddin Khiljl in the Lath century, but Malik 


Muhammad had changed the bero's name, and had 
also borrowed largely from the Story of Udayana 
counts were legendary, and to give for the first 
time the poet's autobiography. The influence of 
| from the Téntrik obscenities of Saiviam. A 
complete list of this poet's works, and a descrip- 
tion of his style was then given. The modern 
editions of his works were declared to be very cor- 
rupt, anda critical edition to be most desirable. 
autograph pages of the Ramdyena, and of a deed 
of arbitration in Tulsi Diis's own handwriting. 
were exhibited. 

Mr. Griersan's note, which has been already 
| dialects of India, was then again brought for- 
-‘Babler, and seconded by Prof. Weber, urging 
on the Government of British India the propriety 
of commencing. this most important work. It 
was stated that in India at this moment many 
specialists could be found, who would give volun- 
could, at the same time, search for. equally im- 
signed by all the echolars present. 


upon the development of Jain mythology, proves 
the spread of that creed d in countries where Krishna 
waa worshipped as a national hero. It proves, be- 





= 








s dee Indische Studven, Vol Il. p. a0. 
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Tirthetkara des Jainas, by M. L. de Milloué, of 


September 30th—Captain EB. C. 

Temple opened the proceedings by a ehort ra- 

ference to the Hir ERdnjhd of Waris Shah 
Shih, expressing o hope that it might be some day 
made available to European acholara in a properly 
worked out edition, as it was acknowledged by the 
natives of Pafijib to be the beet specimen of their 
After a short paper on phonetics by Prof. 


Grandjean, tne President, Prof.Von Roth, gavean | 


ingenious explanation of several difficult passages 
in the Védas which had hitherto puzzled interpre- 
teraand translators. He showed by a large num- 
ber of convincing examples, that it was a common 
Hoense of the Védio language, to express gram- 
matica) relations, which are the aame in a group 
ing to only one of them, and leaving the rest in 
the form of simple stems. The fact that this 
expedient for avoiding a lengthy repetition of 
identioal case-endings had not been noticed by 
grammarians, Native o: European, has to account 
for many vaganes of ancient and modern 


Asooli’s regret at hia not having been able to 
comply with the resolution passed at the Berlin 
Congress, which had entrusted to him and. 
Prof. J. Schmidt the tak ot freming 8. oul: 
form system of phonetic transliteration of the 





ment was received with a feeling alniost of relief | 


is highly characteristic of the state of stagnation 
into which the cause of ion has been 
lately allowed to lapee, owing to too numerous 
attempta at settling that difficult question without 
due regard to practical convenience. Profs. Von 
to cancel the commission it had given at the 
Berlin Congress to the above-named scholars. 
Dr. G. Bihbler laid before the Section a speci- 
men of Mr. J. F. Fleet's forthooming volume on 
the Gupta Inecriptions, and a copy of the plates to 
accompany them. He pointed out the great 
merits of the work, as well as ita high importance 
for the epigraphy and history of Indias, and 
vernment of India had felt compelled by financial 
considerations to order the abolition of the post 
of epigraphist, eo worthily filled by Mr. J. F. 
Fieet. Captain ER. C. Temple concurred in the 
views expressed, and strongly inaiated on the 





Dr. Babler and Capt. Temple, a motion was pro- 


posed by Dr: Kisthorn, and seconded by Prof. 


to the notice of the Right Honourable the 
Secretary of State for India the importance to 
students of Oriental History and Philology, both 
European and Indian, of such an office aa that 
of the Epigraphist to the Government of India, 
and that it earnestly hopes for its mpeedy revival. 
In passing this resolution the Section trusts 
that the excellent results obtained and the high 
merits displayed by Mr. Fleet, while holding the 
post, will not be overlooked.” This resolution 
was carried by acclamation, and the memorial 
waa signed by all the members present. 

Dr. M. A. Stein, of Budapest, read a paper on the 


| ancient topography of the Hindu Eash region 
and the Pamir, and some freah light was thrown on 


those interesting localities by a more thorough 
eramination of a difficult passage in the Avesta. 
Dr. Stein identified the Paropanisus of the classic 
geographers, the modern Hindu-Kash, with the 
Upairi-sadna of the Avesta. The local traditions 
about the Hindu-Kish, as recorded by ancient 
alluded to in its Zend name, which literally 
means “ higher than eagles (can fly)." 
Prof. E. Kuhn, of Munich, then treated of the 
Hinda Kish dialects, mnie in his opinion, 
Languages a separate group within the body 
of Indo-Aryan languages. Two aub-divisinns of 
phonetical peculiarities; and a table giving the 
numerals from one to twenty of the different 
dialects, enabled Prof. Kuhn to show the various 
grades of relationship between them. Havi 
mentioned some worda remarkable for their anti. 
quity, the writer proceeded to state that the 
Gipsy language is not related in particular to 
any one of these dialects, bat is rather to be 





considered as the result of the mixing up of: 


several dialects. He expressed, however, hia be- 
lief, that further information on the Easmirt 
Language ia required before a more thorough 
philological treatment of these dialecta can be 
attempted. In the discussion which followed 
upon this interesting address, full justice was 
research by Mr. Grierson, and Profs. Hunfalvy 


| Statesof America, alao specially praised it, because 
instead of hunting the ignis fatuus of a single 


Indian tongue as the origin of the Gipsy len- 
guage, Prof. Kubn declared that the latter was 
probably a combination of elements from many 
BOUrcES. 
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day's sitting was a paper, by Mr. Leland himself, 
some years ago from a Hindu in London as to the 
existence of a vagabond tribe in Northern India 


Bémani, Mr. Leland stated, as the result of the 


studies which he and the late Prof. Palmer had | 


Hindu’'s story: vis. that there exists in India a 
tribe of wanderers, born Hindos, who from some 
peculiar incident have reesived, in addition to the 
though they are really nothing of the kind. 
They speak a language very much in common 
resemble in all other respecta. The grave objec- 
Réms, was met by Mr. Leland with a reference 
to a very singular language, known as Shelta 


and spoken extensively by English tramps and | 


vagabonds, which had until a few years ago re- 


did not, however, pretend to say that the Roms 


of. India are the one stock from which all the 
European Gipsies came. He thonght it very 
Indian wanderers in the great Western migration 
which may have been of Déms, another of 
Banjara, and so forth; but that the Rém as the 
master-vagabond and the most accomplished in 
the art of living om the roads should hare 
eventually leavened the whole lump, waa also very 
likely. Mr, Leland concluded his addreas with 
an urgent appeal to all interested in the Gipsy 
tongue for more extensive collections of words 

Mr. Leland'’s suggestive remarks provoked a 
lively discussion, especially on the part of 
bers resident in Indian. Mr. M. Macauliffo, 


B.0.8., said that he thought there were grounds | 


for believing that the Gipsies were the Indian 
Nats, who practise jugglery, and are, perhaps, 
the most migratory in their habita of all Indian 
tribes. He bad meta gangof Nate at the Fair 
of Sakhi Sarwar in the Pafijib. They aaid they 
his enquiries where they would be on the occasion 
of the next yearly fair, they said that they 
from Southern Indis, there is very little doubt 


to be a mixture of Indian dinlects, and their | 
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professing to have come = 
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habits forbade their dwelling long in any one 
locality. In. their visits to Afghinistin and 
Persia, they would no doubt adopt Afghin 
and Persian words, and in their sojournings 
further to the West, they would adopt the 
vocables of the countries through which they 
same, vis. an Indian conglomerate. Mr. Leland’s 
researches showed that a large number of Gipsy 
would, of course, have been brought to Europe by 
Indian tribes which probably followed Musal- 
miin troops, ever the liberal patrons of Onental 
companied the Turks into the South-East of 
Borope in their invasions. The Hirnis are an- 
other very adventurous tribe, and are quite 


capable of extending their migrations to Europe. 
They, too, were like to have been patronized by the 


Turkish armies, even to a far larger extent than 
the Nata, and could easily have found their way 
to the Weet. But whereas among the Nats the 
men are the jugglers and acrobats, among the 


resemble the Pyrrhic dance of the ancient Greeks, 


for their chastity; but it is doubtful whether 
they ever pretended to tell fortunes; and theft 


-is not generally associated with their names. 


Another probable origin of the Gipsies is the 
race of Indian Dims. These, too, are o very 
migratory unsettled people, who in respect of 
fortune-telling, child-stealing, thieving and wan- 
dering, bear a great analogy to the Gipsies. It 
seems, however, #0 far doubtful whether their 
Hindu prejudices and a certain timidity of nature 


would have allowed of their migration to Europe, 
(jn sufficient numbers to establish such large 
ubiquitous gangs of Gipsies as are to be found at 


present in the West. On the whole, so far as his 
tribea went, Mr. Macauliffe considered the Nat 
of the European Gipsies. The enquiry was in- 
teresting, and, as Mr. Leland said, some one 
acquainted with Indio, who possesses sufficient 
leisure, may be able to lead it to @ certain and 
satiafactory result. ? 

sion, remarked that it was very dangerous to 
attempt to prove the origin of a tribe simply on 
philological evidence, or on the strength of any 
name it might bear and give iteelf. He also 
deprecated the loose way in which European 
students mixed up the various races and castes in 
India, aa in the case of the Jats, or Jatts, a term 
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ing to the part of India in which it was used. 

Mr. Grierson asked leave to make a few re- 
marke, as one who had given some attention to 
the subject of Rimani, and who had studied the 
matter in India. He would remark in the first 
place, that he thought it was a dangerous prac- 
tice to base theories as to the origin of the Gipsies 
entirely on peculiarities of their language. No 
doubt the language-test was a very strong one, 
but before any certainty could be arrived at, 
assistance must be sought from other sciences, 
notably from anthropology and history. He- 
‘garding the question of language, which was the 
only one on which he could speak with any 
authority, be would say, that hitherto he had not 
been able tu satisfy himself entirely, but at pre- 
sent, eo far os his inquiries went, they seemed to 
bim to point out, that the language now spoken 
by the Gipsies was originally more nearly con- 
nected with Magadhi rather than with Siuraséni 
Prakrit. These opinions he begged to put for- 
ward with the. utmost diffidence, more expecially 
as the reasons on which they were founded, were 
too complex to be detailed on the present occasion, 
Regarding the secret languages of the Nats and 
other criminal tribes of India, he was able to say 
that they were not independent languages, but 
rather slang, founded on already existing ver- 
naculars. Thus these Nate call a rupee a bajaiyd 
or“ ringer,” which is perfectly good Hind!, much 
aa English thieves of the present day call Newgate 
Prison “the Stone Jug.” 

Dr, Robert Cust remarked that his knowledge 
of the agricultural classes of the Paiijab did not 
warrant him in supporting Mr. Leland’s idea of 
there being a tribe who spoke Rimani as their 
vernacular. Possibly tribes might be found who 
spoke artificial jargons, but Mr. Leland alluded 
to national vernaculars. 

Prof, Kuhn wished to state, that, although part 
of the Jatts had been mixed up with the Gipsies, 
they had not, in his opinion, exercised any con- 
siderable influence on the constitution of the 
Gipsy Language. 

Friday, Oct. lat.—The proceedings of the fifth 
witting were opened by Dr, E, Rost, of the India 
Office, who submitted the first three sheets of the 
classified catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the 
catalogue would be issued in fasciculi, each 

3 a section by itself, and that the 
first or Wédic fasciculus compiled by Dr. 
Eggoeling, would appear next year. 

M E. Guimot.laid beiore the Section al 
paper by Mr. Genatti-Raja, entitled Vestiges 
des anciens Dravidiens. : 
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Dr. W. Cartellieri, of Vienna, im a very able 


| paper onBubandhuand Bana, called the attention 





of the Section to the close resemblance between 
several passages in the Harshacharita and Kddam. 
barf of Bina, and some parts of the Vdsavadatté of 
that Bana borrowed lone pasegustice Sebeadies: 





either copying word by word, or enlarging and 


Sone the style with an intention to surpses 

his predecessor's famous work by even greater lite- 
rary akill. By Dr. Cartellieri’a discovery, the 
identity of Subandhu’s Pésavadatid with the 
Vdsovadattd which is eulogized by Bana in his 





| introduction to the Harshacharita, has been raised 


to a certainty. Dr. Kielhorn showed the im- 
portance of Dr. Oartellieri’s paper by pointing ont 
that Bina’s date being known, it would now be 
safe to use the various data and allusions 
furnished by Subandhu's work confidently 
fx: Whether ahdctbie: penccedd ca 

Prof. Fr. Miller, of Vienna, read a ahort paper, 
treating of a difficult Avestic passage, Yarnazzix, 
in the second line of the first verse, Prof. Miller 
proposed to read semd instead of remd and dhushyd 
instead of dhishyd of the MSS. He translated this 
line aa follows, “ wrath and violence, drought of 


the soil, and robbery, have assailed me (the soul of 


the cattle)."” The change of r into 2 waa accounted 
for by a reference te the similarity of these 
characters in the Pahlavi writing. Prof. Miller 
further observed, that Ahwra, mentioned besides 
atu in verse 2, was here evidently meant to 
convey the idea of Aha (Worldly Ruler), which 
word ia the more common complement of Baty 
(Spiritaal Lord) in well-known formulas, Dr, 
Stein pomted out that the apparent necessity 
of correcting that tsae-hononred OAthio text for 
the metre's sake could be obviated by 2 
the sandAd between anid aint dhdahoa: He further 
objected tothe proposed change of the last-named 
word into (d) hushyd by referring to the stem 
hisku, which shows that the form (d) hishyd 
could Just as well convey the meaning, “ drought,” 
assumed by Prof. Miiller, 

Mr. M. Macauliffe presented a lithographed 
copy of a recently discovered Janam SdkAd, or Life 


of BabA Nanak, the: Founder of the Sikh Religion, 


and referred to the 


the late Dr. et mae 
Sacred Volume of the Sikhs, he, in the course of 
his researches in the library of the India Office 
in London, discovered a MS. copy of the life of 
Nanak and translated it. The Sikhs, on seeing his 
translation, requested the Pafijdb Government to 





| Procure for them a facsimile of the origina), and 
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tion.in India, and two other works of a similar 
import were discovered. Dr. Trumpp’s Janam 
Sdkh{ waa not complete, nor was the one found by — 


Mr. Macauliffe, but happily the lacuna of both 
were different, ao that, what was wanting In one, 
could be supplied by the other. This Mr. Macau- 
liffe has dona, and the work he has lithographed, is 


a complete reproduction of the earliest life of 


the volume throughout, using the discritical marks | 


of European languages. He has furthermore 


separated the prose from the poetry, and has given — 


to each line of the latter separate space. Strange 
aa it may seem, this ia the first time that any of 
the sacred books of the Sikhs has been thus pre- 
sented to the public; and those who are familiar 


with the condition in which Eastern MSS. are 
found, will appreciate the manner in which the 


Janam Sakht Inia before the Congress has been 
. The ordinary lives of Bibé Ninak 
read by his followers, are in n0 way trustworthy. 
They are overloaded with absurdities and puerile 
mythological details. The PaeM sow sepecdome 
is by no means free from exaggerations; but on 
the whole it may be taken as the sida aancint Gh 
the life of that simple-minded peasant and founder 
of the Sikh religion. The speaker then referred 
to the facilities with which religious teachers in the 
East were deified by their followers; mxty years 
after his demise Ninak was deemed a god by his 
enthusiastic followers! The late Keshab Chandar 








carnation of the Creator, books being even 
published to establish that conclusion. To Dr. 

Trumpp belongs the merit of beimg the first 
Mckschan: apes aaihy: waneenasck ae ENN: 
ligion and traced it to its Buddhistic foun- 
dation ; but his work can be considered only a 

to what remains to be done towards 
‘the exposition of Sikhism. In the first place, Dr. 
Trumpp translated only some out of the 31 Rdgs 
or metrical sections of the Granth, which itself 
contains only the writings of the first five Guras. 
Secondly, Dr. Trumpp's translation is not written 


im idiomatic language, and for this and other | 


réssons can never be a work suited fot popular 

stady. Thirdly, his interpretations of the portions 
Ss anes Genel tnd inajek: by Sones 
man queng the Dikie. Mr. Macauliffe hoped, 





therefore,—should life and health be spared him— 
not to translate the Sikh sacred writings, which 
are exceedingly volamimous and tedious; but to 
give lives of the Sikh Gurfs, with translations 
of characteristic passages from their writings, 
and thus introduce what may be considered a 
curious and not unimportant ae a in the 
history of universal religion. Mr. Macanliffe's 
interesting’ communication was received with 
hearty applause by the assembled members. 

The last paper read in this day's sitting was by 
the Armenian colony of Euty, Galizia. 

Saturday, October 2—The Aryan Section con- 
cluded ita in a short sitting, which 
preceded the closing meeting of the Congress, 
held at noon of the same day. 

Dr. M. Wintefnits, of Vienna, read an essay, 
in which he traced the numerous affinities between 
the Srdddha ritual, of the Indians, as contained in 
the Grihya and Dharma-Sitras, and the funeral 


oulta of other Indo-European peoples. sae 


affinities he trented as proofa of his 
inhi sha ottema orieta of thas Rie Se 0 be 
locked for ta. tuners xxtes, of Cie, Aare. OF Deen 


European unity. In the course of his inte 





paper, the author also gave a detailed account of 
the Ashéakd rites, based chiefly on the Visheu- 
emriti, the Grihyarttras of Bandhiyana, Apas- 
wad soneladad by showing their identity with the 
annual sacrifices to the manes of the eariy Indo- 

Prof. Woberreported, that Prof. Homeo Belig- 
mann, of Vienna, bas finiahed his translation of 
Abt Mansir Muwaffak's Liber fundamentorum 
pharmacologia, published by him im 1859 with 
extensive and highly raluable prolegomena. Prof. 


Weber enlarged on the importance of this ex- 


cellent work, both for the history of the language 
(being one of the oldest specimens of Persian), 
and the history of the medical science of the 
Hindus. 

Papers having been read by Prof. Hasdeu, on 


the Turkish elements in the Houmanian, and by 


Prof, Strassewski, on the growth of philoso- 
phical ideas im India and China, Prof Bhan- 


darkar recited his complimentary Sanakyit poem 


fittingly terminated the last of the Seotion’s 
sittings. | 
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OF Siaknsneh sovsaaey A TO KING SHATOPOHANNA. 
BY THE BEV. 8. BEAL. 





views were, he seems tc have held fast 
to the groundwork of Buddha's moral doctrine. 
Of the RESRSL Fens works te the (Rina Tripi- 
taka ascribed to him, the Fka~iltke-idstra (Nan- 





by Dr. Edkins; and I have partly translated 
the Prdmyamila-déstra (No, 1179). Of the 
others, so far as I know, there have been no 
accounts given ; except a notice by Dr. Miiller' 
respecting a work (No. 144() called Arya- 
Nigdrjuna-Bidhisattva-Suhyillékha, or “the 


friendly letter of Nagirjuna-Bidhisattva,” I | 
bow purpoge to speak of this letter, in which,— | 


addressed to his old patron (Dénapati) Shi- 
yen-teh-kia, whose regal title was Siha-to-po- 
Aan-na,"—there ore found many admirable 
precepts, in keeping with the original teaching 
of Boddhism. 

[-tsing in his summary of the letter siys,— 
“Tt may be regarded as an elegant composi- 
tion, the object of which is to encourage and 
exhort to earnest diligence, and to point out 
the true middle path of right behaviour in 

with friends and kindred. The 
leading thoughts are these” (he adds) :— 
“First, the writer exhorta the king to faith 


in the three honourable ones (Buddha, Dharma, | 


and the Saagha): to nourish and cherish 
father and miother: to hold by the moral pre- 


eeptz, and to avoid the society of those who | 


practice evil and are immersed in the pleasures 
of life: to free himself from the bonds of 
family complications: to meditate rightly on 
impermanence ; to search into the character of 
the future life, whether that life be under the 


higher grades, as a man or déra; or in the lowest 
condition, as born in hell; and thus to seek 
deliverance (from such' conditions) with all the 
heart. He then exhorts to the practice of the 
three species of Wisdom (the Trividyd), and 
illustrates the character of the eight branches 
of thé holy way of Buddha (the cight-fold 
path). He urges the king to learn the four 





| See “The Times,” Sept, 20, - printed with 
additional motes in the pellet Mea ange » Pili Text 
Sonety, L583. 


TEVER Wagarjuna’s speculative | 


jio’a Catalogue, No. 1219) has been translated | 


country. He came to China A.D, 431, 





true methods of salvation (The four Truths F) 
and to aim at the perfect condition of love 
and purity, like that of Avaldkitdéijvara and 
Amitibha." 

Such is the summary of the letter given os 
by I-tsing; and he adds that this letter is 
learned by heart by children in India, ag the 
“ 1000-letter classic " is in China. 

There are three translations of the “Friendly 
Writing” found in the Chinese Tripitakn. 
They are numbered 1464, 1440, and 1441, 
respectively, in Mr. B. Nanjio's Catalogue, 

The first was done by Gumavarman, a 
native of Cophene or Kubhi, said to have. 
been the younger son of the king of that 
His 
translation bears the title “ Lung-shu-pu-sa- 
wei-shan-to-kia-wang-shieo-fa-yau-kie; that is, 
“ Nignirjuna-Bodhisattva delivers some choice 
religious verses for the sake of king Jan- 
taka.” 

The second translation was made, according 
to the copy in the India Office (No. 1440), 
by the same Shaman Gunavarman ; bot, ac- 
cording to the authority cited on p. '23 of my 
Abstract of Four Lectures, it was done by 
the Shaman Sathghavarman, A.D. 434. Mr. 
Nanjio, I observe, also attributes it to this 
latter translator ;° so that we may suppose the 
India Office copy is wrong. The title of the 
translation is Kiun-fa-chu-wang-yau-kie; that iy, 
“ choice verses, exhorting the king.” 

The third translation is by I-tsing, who 
worked as translator in China about A.D. 
700. This copy ia called Lung-shu-pu-e2-kiwn. 
kiai-scang-seng : that is, “verses by Nigirjuna- 
Bodhisattva, exhorting and warning the king,” 
He tells us that these verses were composed by 


| Eung-shu, ie, Nagarjuna, and were sent to 


Sonthern India to a friend of his, a cer- 
tain king of the Shing-tu country. It would 
seom as if this king was a native of 
Sindh, who had established his anthority 


in South India. Tiirinitha* calls him Uda- 
yana or Antivahana, and adds that hia 





* T-taing, Nan-hai, do, E. IV. p. 5b. 
2 Cutalegue, No. 1440. = 
« Schlefver’ pp. 73, 308. 
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name asa child was Jétaka, and he tells us 
that Nagarjuna had known him as a boy in 
the state called * Salamana’ (or ‘ Alamana’ ?) 
Where this is, I can offer no opinion; but 
it seems probable that it waa one of those 


countries in which Kumirajiva’ saya he (1.2. | 


Nigirjuna) passed bis younger days, “ travel- 
ling alone through all countries; and acquiring 
the worldly arts, such as astronemy, geography 
and the power of magic.” It may have been, 
and probably was, some district where formgn 
front, and in no part was this the case more 
than in the neighbourhood of the mouths of 
the Indus. 

It would seem from the introductory lines 
of the letter, that the king, whoever 
he was, had in his early days been versed 
in the knowledge of other teachera besides 
Buddha. The expression used is a singular 
one. ‘The letter says—“‘The king, al- 
though he was formerly versed in the teach- 
ing of many masters, now, in addition, hear- 
i the words of 
the excellency of the knowledge he has reach- 
ed.” Here we seem to have a hint that, 
as a boy, the king in question, Shi-yen-feh-kia 
or Sha-to-po-han-na, was not a follower of 
Buddha, or had not been trained asa Buddhist. 
It is true that Mr. Kasawara, as reported 
by Dr. Miiller,* translates this passage dif- | 
ferently ; thus—“ Although thou, 0 King, hast 
already been acquainted with the law of sach- 
ness (tathdtvam), yet hear further the words of 
Buddhas, so that thou mayest increase thy 
understanding and excellence.” But the ex- 
pression ju-ju is explained by Sathghavarman | 
to mean “all the Buddhas,” or rather “ all 
those who have come ss Teachers or prophets ;" | 
hence a common name for Buddha himself is 
Chin-ju “the true one, who has thus come,” 





+n distinction from all others. I take it, there- | 
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so also he had become » ® convert to the doctrine 

I have only one remark more on this point; 
and that relates to the name of the king as 
given by Gugavarman. He is very distinct on 
this matter, ag the title of his translation 
| chews: he calls him Shan-fo-Aia, which can 
only be restored to Jantaka. I do not think 


| early name; for it would be out of reason to 


apply to the king the name borne in childhood. 
I confess I have a strong leaning to derive this 
in Saurishtra; not only because it was @ 
seat of learning, bot especially om account 
of its rock-hewn smighérdma, Moreover, as it 
was a sacred spot among the Jains, it seems 
fu, and was called a believer in other teachers 
We should thus have the two names, Sindhuks 
and Jantaka, both derived from localities, 
viz. the Sindh river (Indus) and Ujjanta But 
I leave this to more competent judges. 

The translation of the Suénillékha by Gups- 


each line. As o specimen of the character of 


fore, that by using the expressions above quoted, 


Niagirjona Whe hinting at his patron's con- 
version to Buddhism; and that, as the Prince 
| u, by Kumirajiva, x 
Pali Text Soc. 1883 ;—‘‘ The Timas,"" 


ig 4.@. the Girn4r Hill, close to tha town of Junigadh.— 


. Jour. of the 


the advice given to the king, I add oa trane- 
lation of about 100 lines: The whole may be 
revised and edited at a future time :— 
“ The Choice Law-verses of Ndgdrjuna- 
Bédhi-sattva, written for the sake of 
Jantakardja.—Translated by the Doctor 
of the Law, Gunavarman, of the Sung 
dynasty, A.D, 431." 
“King Jantaka should assuredly know 
“ That the sorrows resulting from birth and 
death, numerous as they are, 
‘Are all the reault of the overshadowing 


“And now, for the king’s profit, I desire to 
excite (some religious feeling). 

‘Just as the artist, who draws a figure of 
Buddha, " 

the: from the Girnira-MéMtmya given in 

Archaeol. Surv. Weat. Ind. Vol. IT. F 155 #., appears 

in mediaral times aa U ut the Chinese form 

Tuh-chen-to (Beal's . Ree. Wet. World, Vol. IL. 


289) seema to show that a Prikyit form (or 









Jose, 1887.) 
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verence and consideration, beholding it; 

“So I, relying on the true law, spoken by 
Tathigata, 

“(Write thesewords) that the Muhdrdja may 

“For, although thou hast before heard thy 
Teacher's words (the words of thy Muni), 

“ Yet, listening to me thon shalt receive in- 

creased benefit ; 


“Even as the flower-lake, beautiful in its | 


“Is yet lit up to greater beanty by the bright- 
ness of the moonbeamas 

“Buddhs declares that we ought carefully 

“To wit; reflection on the three 


(Buddha, Dharma, Sasigha), on charity, on | 


morality, and thoughts about the Dévas; 
“That we ought to prepare ourselves in the 
practice of the ten rules of virtue, and in 
ese atcdhionvaras organs (thought, word, 
D3 


“That we ought to put away from ua wine, | 


which leads to confusion of thought and a 


“ That we ought to regard the present life, | 


“That we ought diligently to work in and 
“ Charity is a stronghold, without compare; 
“ It is indeed the vary best friend and com- 


panion. 

“He declares, moreover, that we ought with 
diligence to practise the pure rules of 
moral conduct, and reject all false and 
corrupt ( principles) ; 


“Then all our most cherished vows shall be | 


attained 


“ Just as the great earth produces all kinds 


of fruit, 


“So moral condact brings forth all that is 


“He declares that we ought to practise 
patienceyand equanimity, and drive from 
aa anger and resentment. 

“This, Buddha declares to be the highest 
rule of life. 


“ So, also, with perseverance and meditation | 


“Moves thereby the wise to thoughéfal re- 





“ Supplied with these six rules, we overleap 
(the realm) of birth and death. 

“Tf a man who is a layman, reverences his 
father and mother, 

“ This, also, is called a most excellent field 
of religious merit ; | 

“In the present world it secures us high 
repute; 

“ And in the fatare world it brings an incal- 
culable reward. 

“But murder, theft, adultery, false ways, and 

“ Luxurious seats and perfumed odours, 

“ Dancing and music, gluttonous eating,— 

“ Discard these things, as altogether evil. 

“Bat, if you only for a while practice the 

“Then you must receive the joys of heaven 

“ Stingy ways, jealons and covetous desires, 

“ Deceitful words, hypocrisy and idle ways,— 

“ All these, as opposed to virtue and religion, 

“The great king ought to reject and put 


away. 
“Beauty and outward rank, and the five 
desires of sense, - 


“ Are all unstable as the bubble-foam - 
“Rely not, then, on such weak things as 
these. 


incessant sorrow ; 

“If you wish to grow in every virtue and 
attain “sweet-dew" (immortality) 

“Then put away such things, as hurtfal 

“Being able to exercise perseverance and 
diligence, 

“You shell appear like any autumn moon 
without a clond. 

“Or as beautiful as Nanda or the Afiguli- 
malya," 


“Or as Kshama and all the other sages and 
saints. 

“Tathigata says there are three kinds of 
speech,— 


speech, 
“ The first is like the flower; the second, like 


* Bot how is ho a type of beauty? 





“We onght, then, to practise the two for- |. 
mer kinds, 


‘‘And pat away from us all vain and false 


words. 

“The four rules of increase, from wisdom 
to get wisdom, 

“The king onght carefully to weigh and 
consider, 

“ He ought to practise the way of getting 
knowledge from knowledge, 


“And of getting rid of error by the know- . 


ledge of error. 

“Tt is dificult to distinguish the four 
kinds of change belonging to the ampala- 
fruit ;" 

So also is it in this matter ; 

“With deep wisdom, then, should the matter 
be considered ; 
tend 

The letter thus proceeds to deal with the 

temptations arising from lust and impurity; 
and it exhorts the king to avoid these things, 
and to seek deliverance in tle practice of 
religion. The whole exhortation is admirably 
conceived ; and, in my opinion, from its wide 
cirenlation both in North and South India (for 








stion with Wagfirjuna, I should 

like to add that there is record found in I- 
Tsing that Nigirjuna compiled the substance 
of the Vidyédharapifaka, and that his disciple 
Nanda learnt by beart the contents of the 
pitaka (which was afterwards lost). Only 
12,000 stanzas were thus preserved, from 
memory, by Nanda. I would wish to compare 
this with the account given by Prof. Max 
soa What can it teach us? p, 357) 


about the Vidyadhara-Chakravartins and Vara- 


ruchi-Kiityiyana; this last named person, we 
are told by Tirinitha (Schiefner, p- 73), lived at 
the court of king Udayana as Purdhita, and 
his brother some time later became minister 
of Bitavahana; and then comes the story 
of the Vidyidhara-tales being lost, except one 
of 100,000 élikas, 
‘This singalar agreement seems to shew thet 


the same 

But the fact that these stories were origi- 
nally written down, in the Paisdcht dialect, by. 
Gunadhya (? Nigirjana) would indicate that 
they were derived from a foreign source. 





A. SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE ON THE MAURYA-PASSAGE IN THE 
MAHABHASHY A. 
BY PEOF. E. G. BHANDAEKAER, Pu.D. 


In connection with my previous note on 
the Maurya-Passage in the Mahabhashya, 
at page 156ff. above, I find that I have three 
more passages to quote, of the use of fad or 
idam, with yad; and it also appears to me 
desirable to put on record the full original 
passage, which is the subject of discussion, in 


order that the readers of this Journal may have : 


it for easy reference in understanding the 
point that is at issue. 

The original passage, which is Patadjali’s 
comment on Panini, V. 3, 99 runs :— 

Apanya ity uchyaté tatrédam na sidhyati 


Sivah Skandé Visikba iti. Kish kérapam. | 


Manrysir hirapyérthibhir archih prakalpitah. 





Bhavét tisu na syid. Yas tv étih samprati 
pijArthis tisn bhavishyati. 

And the following are my sdditional m- 
stances in which @ad or idam, with yad, refers 


to things occurring before or to be-mentioned 


afterwards :— 

Vol. Il. p. 111, 1. 18. Ye'py éta ita uttaram, 
pratyayah éishyanta dc. 

Vol, IIL. p. 277, 1 7. Ayukté'yain vipre- 


| tishédhd yO’ yam gunasy4ttvittvayds cha. 


Vol. Ill. p. 885, 1.2. Yéyarn sapidasapté- 


| dhyayyanukrintaitasyam ayam dc. 


Ihave stated in my previous note that I 
have rejected, after considerable deliberation, 


| the view that the images spoken of in the 


* Ripe outaide ; ston tulle unripe cutaide ; ripe inebie. 
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revered Dr, Babtlingk seems, if I understand 
him right, to favour that view in his Ein 
Persuch cur Beilegung, jo. I must give my 
They ore thesae:—If the images, 
Skanda, and Visikha, were the same as 
those pold or ‘"inteornced " by the Mauryas, 





that, in framing the names of idols under 
worship, we have not to look to the fact that 
they were sold before they were osed for 
worship. Bot this point is almost evident, 
and is more appropriately made ont, if neces- 
sary, by speaking of ordinary manufacturers os 
selling images which are afterwards used for 


worship. The point, according to the view 
which I have accepted, is this;—panya has 
two senses, “something that has the possibility 
of being sold,” and “ something that is exposed 
for sale.” The idols, Siva, &c.. which are 
| under worship now possess the possibility of 
being sold, because idols under worship were 
sold by the Mauryas. Bunt, though they 
possess the possibility of being sold, they are 


ir ‘not actually exposed for sale. Panini's rule 


spplies to idols of the latter description, and 
not of the former. The distinction between 
the two senses of the word panya and its 
grammatical effect, cannot be illustrated, except 
ice ager 4 ye oct ae elie sy: 
actual worship; and since ordinary manufac- 
turers do not do that, Patafijali, knowing that 
the Mauryas had done it, makes use of the fact 
The word été is not superfluous in my transla. 
tion, as Dr. Bohtlingk thinks; for, it is used 
for pointing out the idols under discussion, Siva, 
sold by the Mauryas. All this I have explained 
at length in my second Reply to Dr. Peterson 
in my Sanskrit comment on the passage. . 
Tt will be seen that, even according to my 
view the passage shows that Patatjali flourished 
buts short time after the Mauryas. For he 
with regard to the princes of that dynasty ; and 
Se ene > tee Bnay observed, 
indicates ‘present time’ as contrasted, not 
with a remote past time—adyateé is the word 
which has that sense—but with a past time 
fairly near to the person who uses the word. 





SANSERIT AND OLD-EANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.0.3., M.E.A.S, CLE. 
No, 170.—Assi Insceiprioy oF Mantrata.—(Vireama)-Samvat 974. 


This inscription, which is now published for 
the first time, was bronght to my notice in 
August, 1686, by Mr. F. 8. Growse, B.C.5. 
Tt is on one of the faces of a square sandstone 
pillar, measuring about 1’ 8° square and 7” 9° 
long, that was found at Asni,-a village about 
ten miles north of Fatehpur-Haswa, the chief 


town of the Fatehpur-Haswa District in the | 
| Tedit the inscription from ink-impressions and 


North-West Provinces. About eighteen or 
nineteen years ago, the pillar was brought in 





to Fatehpur-Haswa by Mr, J. W. Power, 
B.C.S., then Collector of the District ; and was 
placed in the garden of « private house ordi- 
narily occupied by the Collector. Recently, Mr. 


| Growse has had it finished off with a capital 


and pedesial; and has set it upin the Munici- 
pal garden attached to the Town Hall, so as 
to protect it from injury by further removal. 


® photograph, sent to me by Mr. Growse. 
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Tne writing, which covers » space of about | 
1’ 8° square, is in a state of very good preserva 
tion; except at the ends of some of the lines, 
where parts of the letters are lost by the 





line 7; and (3) the i between the 
sibilanta, ¢.g. in satésw, narachu, and adhikdéu, 
for datéshu, navasu, and adhikéshu, line 5. 


edge of the stone breaking away.—The aver- The inseription mentions first a paramount 
age wixo of the letters isabout j". ‘The charae- sovereign named Mahishap@ladéva (line 2), 


habet, of the period to which the inscription 
sr DIG They include forms of the deci- 
mal figures for 0, 4, 5, 7,and 9. An sashes, 
\jne 6, and yévat, line 11, the final tis expressed 
by the ordinary ta, with single mark of punc- 
tuation after it ; not with the virdna, or by a 
final form of the consonant. The engraving 
bold, and regular—The language 1 Sanskrit, 
full of inaccuracies ; and the inscription 1s In 
‘ belonging to the dark fortnight,’ in line 6, 


and then his successor, the paramount sovereign 
Mahbipaladéva (|. 3). The connection be- 
tween the two is expressed by the term pad- 
dnudhydta, which does not of necessity denote 
the relation of a son to his father, bat 
is frequently applied in that sense; and it is 
probably so ased here; otherwise the relation- 
ship would, most likely, have been distinctly 
reign of Mahiptls; and, allowing for its in- 
accuracies, the purport of it seems to be that, 
for the worship of the god Yégasvimin, a] 
certain chaitya or ‘temple,’ at which the inserip- } 
tion waa set up, belonging to all the Brahmans 
practising the yégs and all the ascetics of | 
the locality, with a couple of flower-gardens, 
was to be preserved day by day, month by 
month, and year by year, by Yoggika, the 
gon of Sivaprasida; and that, whenever there 
should be a special occasion, five hundred 
| drammas should be given out of the hereditary 
tax belonging to the king's household. The 
inscription ends by recording the name of the 
writer of it, the Kdranika Suvarnabhatta. 

The date, which is expressed in both words 
and decimal figures, as also is the fixed dona- 
| tion of drammas, is the year 974, the month 
Migha, the dark fortnight, and the seventh 
lunar tithi and solar day. And the chief im- 
portance of the record lies in ita giving this / 
date, with the name of the paramount sovereig® — 
Mahipdls. Its bearing on an important 
literary question, is explained by me im my 
following note on the date of the poet 


But that correction is forced on us by the very 
clear reading of va, for vadya or bahula, in line 
7; end, in confirmation I would also state 
that, by Prof. K. L. Chhatre’s Tables, I find 
that, in the month Mighs in question, i 
Vikrama-Samvat 974 as an expired year, the 
seventh tithi of the dark fortnight did end 
on the seventh solar day; whereas the seventh 
tithi of the bright fortnight ended on the sixth 
solar day. At page 46 above, I have already | 
drawn attention to the probable use of the 
similar word aéuddha, in the Bhandip grant of 
Saka-Satnvat 948. ‘And the word aiudia itself 
oceurs also in line 24 of Mr. Rice's spurious 
Mudyantr grant of Saka-Samvat 261, publish-— 
ed in this Journal, ante, Vol, XV. p. 172i.—In | 
respect of orthography, the only points that 
call for notice are (1) the insertidn of a super- 
finous nasal, in saimeateara, line 5, and saam- 
edt and saptamydsim, line 6; (2) the use of © 
TEXT.’ 


1 Om" Paramabbattiraka-mahdrij(a® |dbirija-paramésvarn-ir|1}- 
@ Mahishapalad(é*]va - pid - anudhyatparama’bhattiraka - mahi- 
3 rijidhirija - paramésvars - ari - Mahip[a*]ladéva - p[a)- 
4 pi'din{ita*} mahi(hi)-pravarddhaména'-kalyion-viji(ja)ya-rijya- 









oe = ee 
1 From Mr. Growse's ink-impressions, and a photo- | Déigadh inecri of Vikrama-Sadivat 919 and Saka- 
aage wi } | Sathvat 784 (Arch@ol. Surv, Ind, Vol. K. p- 160, and 
2 This word is expressed by a symbol, not in letters. | Pl. xxxiti. No. 3); and Nesp eS 
? Bead dnudhydia-porama. — privirddhaming-kalyAas-njays-r° Se ne 
See cae | Serene omens 
porddhamdna-kalydng-eyj tyt-rijy!, : 








Asni Inscription of Mahipala.—The Year O74. 


CUFT TASH PHAM FLAY 
GAS FE HHS PATHS c4 HAE 
TFET RI TS CTA AM V5 % gr 
TAAL § HA ATS W UT 
| FRATAAA ACY ASAT IAA 
BOA ATNYB AIS AAG ynsore 
IG IA VWrRTea Isp Hep greasy 
UE VY AAS IATA AVG QA 
VACA HAAT IGT 7 Wr HGF 


| Nec aee aay a3 254.7 ae = 
MM dacechaanesage PONT? 


aABUCIRYT FAN ME 












Ei allies vadeura enblen® 
| adhikéiu(shu) Ma- 


DATE OF THE POET RAJASEKHARA. 


navashn(su) 
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chatu[h*].siptaty: 


6 gha-miss-diklapakshya’-saptamyithm"=évaih  satimvat 974 
7 ve di 7? éri-Y6gasviminé(nah) pujyi"-eattekdr-irthd ft. 


Si(éi)vapra- 
sidih § piditimahivalatas4va'® 


2 om 


10) ya™-chaityi" 


11 numisa-va[r*]shinuvarsha-chandrirka 
12 di kshanam -bhavati  tadi-tada 


dramm{ib] 


(oa*] ea (bra)hmina-sthina-samasta-p[r* }yrajita 
a -puspa(shps)-chate(h® jaara-dvayam 


yivat —pilantyh ya. 


13 éatini pacha dra 500 «= ditavyi(h®] [Ww *]° Likhitemd 


14 Suvaronabhatténa(na) |) 





THE DATE OF THE POET RAJASEKHARA, 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.8., M.2.4.8., CLE. 


The question of the date of the poet Raja- 
Békhara has been Inst trested of by Mr. 


Vaman Shivram Apte, in his Réjaikhara; 


His Life and Writings, published in 1886, at 


almost the commencement of which we find the 


paragraph—“ Different scholara have proposed 
“different dates for Rijasékhara, H. H. Wilson 
“places him at the end of the 11th or beginning 
“of the 12th century ;* Professor Bhandarkar 
“ places him about the 10th century ;" Mr. J. F. 
“Fleet assigns his pupil to the middle of the 
“8th. century ;” Dr. Peterson and Pandit 


" Durgaprasada have accepted the same date ;* 


“Mr. A. Bordoah conmgns him to the 7th 
“century ;" while Prof, Max Miiller relegates 
** him to the 14th." 

What the sbpve reference to myself means, 


I do ngt quite understand; and any intelligent | 


perasal of my paper on the Dighwi-Dubaull 
grant of the Mahdrdja Mahéndrapila, dated 


Harsha-Samvat 155, will shew that I have wot 


Buggested that this person was the pupil of 
Hajasékhara, and have not made any reference 


= 








= Ty meaning of this word is'not apparent, unless it 
is the name of the chailys. 
le dictionaries give chotiys ua only a mascaline 





to the poet at all; having not even commented 
on Gen, Cunningham's suggestion," that in 


patron of the poet; or on Dr. F. E, Hall's 
suggestion,” that the poet may possibly be 
identified with the composer of the Bilhart 
inscription of Yuvarija, of the family of the 
Kalochuria of Tripura, the date of which, if any 
was recorded, is unfortunately lost, 

For this silence, I had very good ressons, 
In the first place, I could see no possible 
Mahéndrapila with either of the paramount 
sovereigns who were respectively the patron 

d the pupil of the poet. And, in tha second 


| Place, my friend Dr. Peterson was then 


specially engaged in the inquiry ; and, having 
given him an outline of the facta; ing the 
Mahdra@ja Mahéndrapila, I left him to work 
them out. A reference will shew that, though, 
in “his Subhdshitdvali, Introd. p. 101, in 
writing “king Mahéndrapila, to whom Raja- 
“éékhara himself refers as a pupil of his own, 
* Hinds Theatre, Vol. [1. p; : 

i Report on Sanskrit MBG. for 18829, p- #4. 

» Slee the artiels in the April number of the Indian 
n = om Mebiadraplia's grant ;" ie. ante, Vol. 
-* The Subhdshitdea’ of Vallabbadéve (1886), p. 101 of 
" Bhavabhdti and Aisa Place in Sanskrit Literature, ; 
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eee 
“was reigning in 761 A.D.,” he has adopted concerned, is only the phantom of his own 
the date (Hlarsha-Sarnval 155 = A.D. 761-62) of | imagination. 

the Dighwi-Dubauli grant as finally settled by All this, however, has nothing to do with the 
me, and therefore has evidently made the | date of Rajasekhara. 

identification in question, yet he distinctly does ’ But, on this latter point, I have now some 
not give it on my authority. It will also be | remarks to make, based on the Asni inscrip- 
seen that Dr. Peterson's date for Rajaiékhara | tion of Vikrama-Sahvat 974, published at 
rests more on “the fact that Eshirasyimin, p. 173ff. above, which was brought to my 
“ who wrote a commentary on the Amarakésha, | notice about eight months ago by Mr. F. 8. 
“and who was the teacher of Jayasimnha of | Growse, B.C.8. It is only want of leiwure 
“Kaémir (AD. 750), quotes a verse from that has prevented my disposing of it long ere 
This, however, involves the assumption that the As pointed out by Mr. V. Sh. Apte (p. 2€.) 
date of Jayasimmha of Kaémir,—or more correctly | the earliest possible limit for RAjakékhara is 
Jayapida,—really was A.D. 750; a fact which | determined by a passage in the Introduction to 
remains to be proved, and will be disproved if | his Bélarimdyona. “On being asked by the 
the poet is concerned in the question. |“ Assistant Manager, ‘Why do you not describe 

Jan examination of Mr. V. 5h. Apte's pam- | “the poet ?' the Manager says— Why ; has not 
phiet will shew that the real explanation of his | “ the fortune-teller described him ? He,—who, 
gratuito attribution of the above view to | “in former times, was Valmiki; who afterwards 
me, is his desire to find » peg on which to | “assumed on earth the form of Bhartrimegthn; 

> some remarks about the date of the “and who again appeared in the person of 
Dighwi-Dubeali grant, and to refute my | “Bhavabliti,—is, at the present day, Rijaét- 
“attempt” (see his p. 8) to decipher it as | “khara.’" This shews, at any rate, that Raja- 
“$khara belongs to a later period than 

“ Bhavabhoti. And, as (p. 3) Dr. Bhandar- 
“kar, in the Preface to his edition of the 
“flourished in the last part of the seventh 
“eentury,” it follows that “ our poet must have 
“Aourished after the end of the seventh cen- 
“tury.” And Mr. V. Sh. Apte concludes (p. 4) 
that, allowing not less than a hundred yeara 
to have elapsed before Bhavabhiti'’s fame 
could be so well established that RAjasékhara 
“would think it an honour to claim to be an 
incarnation of him, Hajabékhara “could not 
“have lived earlier than the end of the eighth 
“century A.D." 

Qn the other hand, the latest possible limit 
is fixed, in a more definite manner, by the fact 
(p. 5f.) that, as discovered ‘by Dr. Peterson," 
RaAjasékhara is quoted in the third dévdsa of 
the Yadastilaka of S4madéva, the date of 
which, as given by Simadéva himeelf, is Saka- 
Satnvat 881, or A.D. 959-60. 

These are sound enough grounds; of which 
the latter is established by an actual date, and. 
the former, though only argumentative, is on- 
objectionable ; and they will not be upset by 





















giving the year 155, in nomerical symbols, and 
my reference of it to the eraof Harshavardha- 
na of Kananj, commencing A.D. 606 or 607, 
remarks on this point; since they are based | 
on false premises; and, though he takes upon 
himself (p. 8), in respect of the sigas used in 
the date, to “think they look like figures,” 
instead of being numerical symbols, yet I can- 
not find that he expresses any definite opinion | 
as to the supposed real meaning of them, and 
the era to which they refer. It is sufficient to 
point out that, as he says (p. 8), he is plainly | 
only “a tyro in the art of deciphering :” and 
that, when he has made even the slightest ad. 
vance on the “ present state of his antiquarian 
knowledge” (p. 7, note), be will onderstand 
why the signs of the date are numerical symbols, 
not decimal figures, and why they can only be 
weferred to the Harsha ers. His views on this 

‘nt would not have been worth noticing st 
all; but that almost every page of the first 
part of his pamphlet shews that, for some 
special object of attack, best known to him, he 
has gratuitously raised a complication im con- 
nection with the poet, which, so far as I am 


* Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Circle for 1553-54 


Jung, 167.) 





what I have to Bary. But even the limita thus 


eotalishad leave’ the rather long poriod .of « 


ory and a half, within which Mr. V. Sh. 
Apte is not able to find anything to settle the 
poet's date more definitely. 

We have, however, now to notice a passage, 
originally commented on by Prof, H. H. 
Wilson, in his account of the Bélabhérata or 
Prachanda-Pdndava of Rajaiékhara, in the 
Hindu Theatre, Vol. IL. p. 361f, which has 
always been recognised as containing 
which would determine the period of the poet, 
if only the identity of the other persons men- 
tioned could be established, 

The passage occurs in the Introduction 
to the play. And the text, as given by Mr. 
V. Sh, Apte (p. 9) rone— 

Tatra cha 


Namita-Marala-maolih pikald Mékalinam 
rana-kalita-Kaliigah kéli-tat Kéral-dndol | 

ajani jita-Kulitah Euotalioim kuthirah 
hatha-hrita-Ramaths-drih éri-Mahipala. 

dévah || 

Ténsa cha Raghu-vamia-muktimanind Arya- 

varta-mahirajidhirajéna ri -Nirbhayanarén- 

dra-nandanén=idhikri 

ésha v6 Gunikarah ea-praérayath vijBapayati, 





éo.,—" and, in that (lineage of Raghu), there | 


was born the glorious MahipAladiva, who has 


bowed down the locks of hair on the tops of 


the heads of the Muralas; who has caused the 
Mékalas to suppurate; who has driven the 
Ealingas before him in war; who has spoilt the 
pastime of (the king who is) the moon of the 


Eéralas ; who has conquered the Kulfitas: who is | 


& very axe to the Kuntalas ; and who by violence 
has appropriated the fortunes of the Ramathas 
And, to all the members of (this) assembly, 
presided over by him, the pearl-jewel of the 
lineage of Raghn, the Mahérdjddhirdja of 


Aryavarta, the son of the glorions Nirbha- | 


yanaréndra, this your (hwmdle servant), 
Gunikara,'? with modesty makes & request,” 


wa Mahipala ; who was the son wea 
shone: bornea pe Sie wee Nirbhayanarénc 








" ie, the Siiradhdes, or other stage official, who is 
iesaling 
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facts | 





| indicate one and the same person. . 
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Paramount sovereign of Aryavarta, ie. of 
Northern India, above the Vindhya range. 
Again, » passage quoted by Mr. V, Sh- 


Apte (p. 20) from the ecolophon of the Kar: 


puramanjeri = rona,—iti ériman-Mahirdshtra- 
chiddémaniné Mahéndrapaél-ipidhyayéna Ra- 
jatékhartina bala-kavind kavirajéns virachité 
nifaka-vidéshd Ko afijari-nimaké sattaké 
chaturtham javanikantarar saméptam,—" thos 
ends the fourth scene in the drama named 


Wis spouse poet, the conrt-poet, Rajasékhara, 
the ornament of the famous (country of) 
Mahiréahtra,** (and) the spiritual teacher of 
Mahéndrapila." From which we obtain the 

name of his pupil, Mahéndrapala. 
And in other places (pp. 12, 13, 18), Raje- 
press himself the son ofa Mahdmantrin 
or ‘high minister; the Guru or Upddhydya, 





| ‘ the spiritual preceptor or teacher,’ of Nir- 


bhays or NirbhaysrAja; and" the Guru of 
MahéndrapAls, the crest.jewel of the family 
of Raghu. 

These passages givé us three kings; first, 


one whose own name is not given, but who 


is mentioned under the birudas of Nirbhaya, 


'Nirbhsyanaréndra, and Nirbhayariija; se- 


condly, his son Mahipala, a paramount sove- 
reign of Northern India, at whose court, or by 
whose command, the Bdlabhérata was played ; 

and thirdly, Mah@ndrapaéla, whose connection 
with Nirbhayanaréndra and Mabipila is not ex- 
plained, but who, since Riajadtkhara was the 
Upadhyaya of both him and Nirbhayanaréndra, 
may reasonably be assumed, to be either ancther 


son or & grandson of Nirbhayanartndra. 
Mr. V. Sh. Apte, however, following a sa:r- 


| gestion thrown ont quite tentatively by Prof. 


H. H. Wilson, makes the curious misiake of 
identifying Mahéndrapala with Mahipaéla, and 
thiis of of “ Mahipdla or Mahéndra- 
pala” (p, 10) and “ Mahéndrapala or Mahipila™ 
(p. 18). 

Bot the two names are go perfectly distinct 
in their meaning, that they cannot possibly 





Now, from another passage quoted by Mr, 
¥V. Sh. Apte (p. Tl, note) we learn that the 


| town Se eer gee eee 





* Other s also shew 
7 hi Introd. p. 108. 
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by Mahipala’s orders, =e 


Mahdédaya; which, again, by a passage in the 
Bdlardmdyana, quoted in the same place, is 
identified with Kanyakubja, Kanyikubja, or 
EKanauj. 

What we require, therefore, in connection 
with the poet Rajasékhara, is an epigraph 





vecsedtated-srithin’ thie Hieniie: specitad oii 


p. 176 above, and as near as possible to the 
later of them, which shall give us the name of 
a king, either Nirbhayanaréndra, or Mabipala, 
or Mahéndrapila, and shall come from such a 
part of the country as shall be consistent with 
the fact of that king's capital being Kananj. 


The Dighwi-Dabaali grant, of course, is 


issued froma place named Mabédaya, which, 
in that case, may or may not be Kanan}. 


the Mahérdja Mabéndrapila of it with the 
pupil of Rajaééhara, by the fact that he was 
only a feudatory Maharaja, and not either the 
son or # brother of « paramount sovereign. 
I would only add, in connection with him, 
that we may possibly find out hereafter 

hanjiene 28 Severe Rajaédkhara’s Nirbha- 


$i ks aides Salleclipbions, ara we have 


jost the paramount sovereign, Mahtpala, who 


is wanted; with just the date, Vikrama-Sam- 
rat 974, or A.D, 917-18, that is required ; and 
the inscription comes from s locality that mast 
have been in the kingdom of Kansuj, being 
only sbout ninety miles to the south-east of 
that city. 

I fee! no hesitation, therefore, in now claim- 
ing that this Mahipala is the Mahjpila of the 
Inteodnotion: tn BALGNS EM: and his father, 
same. peumge: sail! ASek thie Sasaription gives 
as close an approximation as we are likely to 
attain for some time to come, for the date of 
the poet Rajabékhara, wis. about the first 
quarter of the tenth century A.D. 

And, in concluding these remarks, I would 

again point out the extreme desirability of re- 
Seicieetiaie halt bdibisgy Ain: Jorg 
in the Gwalior territory, referred to by Dr. 








| F. E. Hall im his paper on the “ Vestiges of 


Three Royal Lines of Kanyakubja,"" which 
gives us the dates of (? Vikrama-Samvat) 960, 
064, and 1005, and mentions, apparently, ot 
least two Mahdndrapilas. 





NOTES ON THE MAHABHASHYA. 
BY PROF. F. KIELHORN, ¢.1.E.; GOTTINGEN. 


6.—Tae rext or Pawinr's Surnas, aS GIVEN IN THE Kagica-Veirri, COMPARED 
WITH THE TEXT EXoWwN TO KatvaTana asp Patan. 


Considering the almost unrivalled position 
which Panini’s Ashidédhyéyi holds in Indian 
literature, it may be interesting to inquire, 
what alterations, if any, the text of that work 
has undergone, and to collect those rules 
which can be shown to be additions to the 
original text, or the wording of which haa in 
any way been altered, since the roles were first 


enunciated by Pinini. To contribute towards | 


the solution of this question, I intend in the 
present note to show, so far as this may be 
possible, to what extent the text of the Siltras 
which is given in the Adsikd-Vritti, the oldest, 
extant commentary, differs from the text that 
was known to Kiityfiyana and Patatjali. In 
attempting to do this, I shall be mainly 
guided by the remarks that have been appen- 
ded to certain Sitras by Kaiyate, Nagdjibhatta, 


and Haradatta, and I shall have only few 
occasions to go beyond, or to’ differ from, what 

But before entering upon the question with 
which Lam more immediately concerned here, I 
cannot help drawing attention to the fact, that 
the text of Pinini’a rulea has neither in the 
editions of the Asijddhydy?t nor in that of the 
Kasikd-Vritti—however valuable those editions 
may be otherwise—received that critical care 


and attention, which it undoubtedly deserves. 


For 5 I have been content to regard the 
printed text of the Sitras, allowing for some 
misprints, as trustworthy beyond doubt, It m 
only Intely that I have become somewhat 
suspicious, and having compared soch MS68. 
as cwere within reach, I have come to the 
conclusion, that in the case of « considerable 


© Jour. Beng. ds. Soe, Vol. XXXI. p. 12. 
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ieee cak cael the printed text differs, more 


or leas, from the text which is furnished by | 


the best MSS., and that wrong readings have in 
succession crept from one edition into another. 
A few examples may show this: 


P. Til. 1,109 all the printed textz haye 


Here three old and valuable 


MSS. of the Xéié, and an old MS. of the | 


Ashtddiyayt which I owe to the kindness of 
De. Bhandarkar, have gftequrgy’; the MSS. 
of the Mahibhishya GAaK, which here as 
elsewhere give only the beginning of the rule, 
have Qfweqarg, and in the Muhibhishya 


Vol. IL. p. 2, where the rule is quoted, the 


MSS. aK have “grgg?. From this there can 
be no donbt, that the right reading is “grgy’. 
(édeu-vri”, not, as in P. WIT. 4, 2, “sdeu-pi*), 

P. IIT. 2, 21 all the printed texts have 


Pentrntrar’, acd all accordingly have Prapet: 


in the commentaries. In this case the MSS. 


of the Mahibhashys are of no value, because 
they only give the commencement of the role 
fenftar; nor is the rule quoted anywhere in 
the Mahibhishya. But all the three MSS. of 
the Késikd omit Frgy from the rule and Fipgrat: 
from the commentary, and the MS. of the 
Ashiddhydyit has fipgr added #cundd many in 
the margin. Accordingly there can in my 
opinion be no doubt, that Pipini has not taught 
the formation of the word frgrat. Judging 
from the quotations in Béhtlingk and Roth's 
Dictionary, ftqrat, which is taight by Panini, 
1s an old word, occurring twice in the Atharva- 
vada, bat Fargrarg is not. 


Thia rule is 





MS8.of the Kadhkd ond the MS. of the 


Ashtadhydyit have Geafay], without gf, and | 


P, IV. 3 119 all the -hietaai texts have 





ad | aap inal te Ns Aisa ety x ld eae 
of ingenious interpretation—to the manner, in which this 
word Wf of the above rule has been explained by the 
anthor of the SiddAdnfakaumud! (New Bombay Ed, No. 
517). Tt is well known (although nothing is said about 
it in our Dictionaries), that at any rate in works of the 
Indian middle ages {7/4 sometimes conveys tho sense of 
THT or FINS ‘words like this," ‘thie and similar 


words." When Himachandra in his dobddnudisana says | 


himeolf explained to mean, ~J/*r7E\qT TIT: words like 


of a rule (into two or more rules),’ 


“Ta. This role is neither treated of nor 


of the Adjikd, both in the role and in the 
commentary, and the MS. of the #shtidhydyi 
have “apqqrsy, and Chandra has the role 
aie Iara est. 


P. V.4, 68 allthe printed texts have @aparear:. 


The MSS, of the Mahibhishya GaK and origi- 
nally A, aa well as the three MSS. of the Kdsikd, 
| both in the rule and in the commentary, and 
the MS. of the Ashtddhydyi read @aparer:, 
which singular form is supported by Mahabhi- 
shya, Vol. II. p. 438, lines 23 and 25, and 
p- 443, 1. 15, and is no donbt correct. 


Not taking into account rules such as these, 


to which I might add a fairly large number 
of other rules for which the MSS. furnish a 


better text. than the one printed, the Siltras 


of the Kafwitd-Vritti, which can be shown to 
differ from the Siitras as known to either Ki- 


tydyana or Pataijali, may be treated of under 


four heads. 1. Excepting as regards the obser- 
vation of the rules of Sasdhi, the. wording of 


the text has remained unchanged, but several 
consecative words, which originally were one 


Tule, have been separated so as to form two or 


even three rules, The technical name for this 
proceeding is Yiga-wibhdga, " the splitting-up 
2. One or 
more words have been added to the original 
textofarule. 3. The wording of rules has been 


altered otherwise than by the addition of one 


ormore words. 4. Whole rules have been added 


| to the original text of the dshiddhydyi. The 
P. TY. I, 62 all the printed texta havo — 
aera - neither treated of 
nor Peanlad in the Mahibhishya. The three | 


particulars urder each of these four heads are 
aa follows :—- 
l, Ydége-vibhiga. 
P. I, 1,173" and 18 & originally formed 
the one rule gy &, and the’ splitting up of 


that role into two was first suggested by 





Trp a “aera and similar words’ ; and when in 
his Litginufisana be says BQPqHiq, he himeelf tells 
an that he means S7-q7¢7:, This use being well known 
to Bhattijidikeabite, that echolar connects the word tla 
of the abors rule of Pigini's with, and in construing 
the rule, wishes us to place it after, W714, and be then 
explains *(U77 27 to mean HTS), ie, wpapat sel a. 
Comment appears superfluona. 

* This word, taken by itself, does not At into Pagini's 
text, because it ia in the Genitive case. 
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Katyfyann (Vol. I. p. 72). Panini’s one rule 
would allowonly % qf or (according to P. 1 1, 
14) ¢ 214, while from Kityiyana’s two rules 
we also obtain fafa: 

P. 1. 4,59 gprq: and 59 aqerar: Resratir 
originally formed the one rule qPPy azqeanr: 


Parary, which has been split in two by Kiityi-— 


yans (Vol. IT. p. 341). To quote an example 
given by Kaiyata, Pann's one rile would not 
allow us to account (by P. VI.2, 9) for the 
accent of prd‘charya, becanse here pra would 
not be termed Nipdia. Kaiyata, who knew the 
Kiisikd, hos theremark—agy grag area efa anit 
PTAs TT Tara Tae aH | AAT ATT 
TTT: PRATT TA a aT: Tea aT TTA. 
aT: Ser. 


P, 11.1, LI Prararand ListTag Ta | 


originally formed the one rule f@4parvqiaale- 


Ta: Taser. The civision of that role into | 


two has been suggested by Pataijali (Vol. 1. 
p. 380), to make it quite clear that Frarer, as 
an Adhikdra, ia valid also in the following 
rules P. IT. 1, 13, ete. ; for, as Kniyata observes, 


seenateearearn rere arta ier 


ue Iv, 3, 117 arvana and 118 earenfteat aa 
originally formed the one rule earar eeT- 
feat as. The division of that rule has been 
suggested by Katyaiyana (Vol. IL. p. 317), to 
enable us ta account by the rule earara for 


the words mdkshika, sdrayha, ete. (p. 316), | 


Kaiyata appends the note—etaTar ararenfe-ar 
gfata qt Prater. 

P. V. 1, 5? ages Qitarra and 58 staaray: z- 
areqaanaars ongtoally formed the one rule 
ater qtart darqdaanazg 7.0 quoted in Vol, 
IL. p. $43, 1.13. The alivsa of that rule has 
not been actually proposed by either KAtydynnna 
or Pataijali, but it may justly be argued that 
Kityayana’s Virt. 6 in Vol. II, p, 353 wonld 





have been superfloous, if to him the words | 


aves gros had been a separate rule; and 
Kaiyata and Nigojibhatta are therefore in my 
opinion quite right, when they say, the former 
area Teariata area: are yeah waie, 
and the latter (in the Laghwiabdéndustkhara) 


water araftarit sa ret esfzaq. 61 need 


hardly add, that the very general rule @qeq | 
Starrs allows us to aecount for a number of | 


words, which otherwise could not have been 
explained by Paoini's rules. 
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P. V1.1, 32 gf: Sopa, and 33 spares 
originally formed the one rule g: eyyencers- 
‘qeieq |. That rule has been split in two by 
Katyiyana (Vol. IIL. p. 29), in order to account 
by %: eer’ (or weezer) for the formes 
serataata and sara. 

P. VI. 1,164 argeeq and 165 faq: originally 
formed the one rule afqaea fayq:, so quoted 
in Vol. U1. p. 116, 1.13, The division of that 
rule has been suggested by: Patniijali (Vol. IT. 
p. 253, 1.22), who by afzgren (Pra:) wishes 
to account for the accent of words like 
Kawijdyana'h. But for this new role such 
words, being formed with the suffix 
(P.TV.1, 98), would be #dyuddtta by P. VI. 


41,197, a rnle which here would supersede the 


role P, VI. 1, 162. 

P. VIL. 3,117 egzqra, 118 sire, and 119 
Wey F: originally formed the one rule 
®;, so quoted in Vol. I. p. 116, |. 9, and Vol. 
Il. p. 404, 115. Eiityayana, after having in 
Vol. IIT. p. $42, 1. 10 divided that role into 
the two rales fexyr, and sirre %:, in 1, 14 
proposes to divide the latter rule again into 
the two rules sff7 und spe :, but in DL. 22 hoe 
himself shows this second division to be un- 
necessary, (Compare also the Kuéikd-Vriiti 
on P, VIL3,119). Piinini'a one rule wonld 
Bar, Wir ete., 
not Feary, Weaps, cic. 

The above are, in my opinion, all rules, in 
the case of which Yiye-~ithdga can with 
certainty be proved to have taken place. It is 
true, that according to Nagdjibhatta the two 
cules P. VI. 2, 107 eqqpage and 108 #F also, 
originally were one rule, apparently becanse 

7 bas been so gnoted in Vol. III. 
p- 121, 1 14 and p. 133, L 17; but I should 
not now venture to conclode from the fact that 
two or more rules are quoted together, that 
they must necessarily have been regarded as 
only one rule, unless indeed such conclusion 
could be supported by other arguments, No 
less than eleven times we find in the Mahibhi- 
shya the quotation svt état af aft (P. 
VIL 3, 101 and 102), and yet P. VII. 3, 101 
and 102 undoubtedly are two separate rules, 
of which the former has been quoted by itself 
four times, and the latter twice. Similarly 
P, VI. 2, 143 and 144 have bisnsgustadidee 


| gether eight times, although they are separate 
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les; and the same might be said of other 
rules. Besides, the verse in Vol. JIL p. 121, 
l. 13 appears to me to prove that P, VI. 2, 108 
WT, even before the time of Pataijali, was 
regarded as a separate rule. 


2. One or more words addad to tha 


original text of a rula, 
P.1. 3, 29 qar rey 


originally was only aay | - The verbs 
Pafenfereqefa and siferz have been added from 
Kitydyana's Virttikas (Vol. I. p. 282). Lie 
which also is given by Kiityayana, is mentioned 
in the Katikd only in the commentary, whereas 
Chandra has made it part of the rule. Kaiyata 
appends to the Virttikas on P. I, 3, 20 
the remark—aqay : Hed TaTay 











P. Ul. 1, 95 gear: are oq=; originally was | 


oge: has been suggested by Kitydyana in his 
Vart.1 on Panini’s role, but shown to be in 
reality superfluous in Vart. 2 (Vol. I. p. 81), 
On the Virt. 1 Eniyata has the note— ray 


was only Feareai qe:. The word weafer has 
been added by Kiitydyana (Vol. IL. p. 87), 

P. U1, 1126 srqquitdtettsfragay. Here 
ef has in my opinion been inserted from 
Eityiyana's Virt. 3 on P, III. 1, 124 (Vol. IL. 
p. 88). gf, which is mentioned in the same 
Virttiks, is inthe Addkd given in the com- 
mentary on P. II. 1,128. 

P, ITI. 3, 122 snap arars Woarareg 
originally did not contain the words sqrt and 
sara, which have been inserted from Kityi- 
yana’s Viarttika on the preceding rule (Vol. Il. 
p- 155). The word sper, which is mentioned 
in the same Viirttika, isin the Kidsikd given 
in ‘the commentary on P. III. 3, 122. In the 
Mahibhishya, Vol. I. p. 146, 1. 20, where the 
rule hes been quoted, the MSS. give it as read 
in the Kd#ikd, excepting that the MS. K omits 
from it Mpqrt.. Kaiyata on P. IIT. 3, 121 has 








P. IV. 1, 15, which in the Késikd ends °we- 
ewgary, originally was ending “erq:, The 
term ast has been added from Kityiyana’s 
Vart, 6 (Vol. IT, p. 209), and it occurs also in 








| (Vol IL > 


|» Viirttika of the Saunigas (Vol. II. p. 105, 


1.8; p. 209, 1.8; and p. 298, 1. 11; quoted 
without @qq in the Kdiikd towards the end of 
the commentary on P. IV. 1, 15) aa well as in 
the corresponding role of Chandra’s grammar. 
The original ending of the rule may be seen 
from Pataijali’s words a=qrqt ax7ane on P. 
IV. 1,16; and Kaiyata has the note— Fat map: 


er sara:-. 
originally 


P.1V.2,2 Rares 
which have been inserted from Kiatyayana's first 


Varttika (Vol. IT. p. 271) on the rale, Here 








again Kaiyatn has the note—gqaraqrpqeiy 


qrat Sarg:. (Incidentally I may add here = 
the statement = 7 rea, which oc- 
curs in the Kdsikd on P. IV, 2, 2, ix based on 
Chandra's rule qayeayéarer ). 

P. IV. 2, 21 enfereittareta sara. The 
word @ararq bas been added in accordance 
with Katyiyana’s Virttikaa on the rule, but 
has been declared superfinons by Patatjali 
(Vol. IT. p.275). Eniyate appends the note— 

PIV. 2, 43 aprrreagegrtearers originally 
aera, which has 
been taken from Pataijali’s note on the rule 
i 7H, which also has been 
mentioned by Patafijali and which Chandra 






| has in the rule, is given in the Kéasikd in the 


commentary. 

P. IV. 4, 17 fear Frevitrar originally 
was only Prarar rear. dig has been added 
from Pataijali’as note on the rule (Vol. IL. p. 


329), and is also given by Chandra. Haradatta 


has thenote—#hyaqreqr anaes TaaTeyge ghirca:, 

P. V.2, 10) gases Tra FF: originally 
did not contain the word gt, which has been 
added from Patnijali's note 3 on the rule 
(Vol. II. p. 396) and has also been given by 
Chandra. Here again Hnradatta has the 

PV. 4, 50 spprrert seated? dearth 
req: originally did not contain the word w4Aa- 
iv. which has been added in accordance 
with Kiityaéyana's first Virttika on the rule 
436). Kaiyata bas the note— 


P. VI. 3, 6 serra Tt originally was only 
sTerry, and the addition of qe¥ is Katydyana’s 
(Vol. TIL p. 143). Such evidently is the 
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opinion of Bhattjidikshita (Siddhdnta-Kaumudi, 
new Bombay Ed. No. 963), which I now accept 
ag correct. Haradatta, misled by the fact that 
the Virttika “TTT qr in the MSS. of the 
Mahabhishys has been put under P, VI. 3, 5, 
and by Pataijali's explanation STEeTTT TET TT 
geart waeaq, instead of arate Get wt 
genta, takes the whole s7epra TF to be an 


addition to Pinini’s original text (qnratat : 


qareet ofzaa); but the words HTeTa are 
necessary for the following rule P. VI. 3, 7, and 
Nigéjibhatta (in the Uddydta and Laghuéab- 
déndudékhara) has not, in my opinion, been 
successful in proving that we can do without 
those words (orerrenersg eer eft Pfere af rat a 
EAT ATTA PACTS TT TT 


cea Se eR ETATTETERT 


aga 5 

ppl pikes NA prs Oe 
only eT TT:, 
from Katylyans’s Virttike earyererdt sahara 
(Vol, ITT. p. 156; compare also Vol. Il. p. 193, 
1, 2 and Vol. IIL. p. 157, |. i) ag ones 






MD VL. 8, 88 wpeanftreairrere®s 
was only Rtarfirte, to which sraireereeg has 
been added in accordance with the suggest 
of Katyiyans and Pataijali. Por KityAyana has 
amended Pinini's original rule by sdding to it 
spratfyg, and Pataijali in explaining the 
Virttika has given the example Wa] Wasa 





and sparta has been added | 


P. VII. 3, 118 efyeresat: [eoch w the 
reading of the MSS. of the Kénkd] qreq fete 
originally was only qq: qeeq fa. eqfar 
which is given also by Chandra, has been 
added from Kityiyana’s Virttika on the rule 
(Vol. III. p. 451), 

P, VID. 1,73 araPat aarniarct ararea- 
Tay and 74 Peniet Preerst sera: 
ee ee eee one eee 8 74 
division of the two ieiios pad the addition of 


“WET9Ts are suggested by Patadjali (Vol. TT. 


Pages 383 and 354), but at the same time 
Pataijali himself adds that the word qfareq- 
Tat or, according to others, FTT7Ft may be 
prureee som the rade, Kaiysta on 73 re- 





Finally, it perpen doabdtal, tho vais 
P! VIII. 2, 12 from the beginning did contain 
the word ayeffea, because the formation of 


| that word has been spetially taught in Virt. 7 


originally | 





on P, VI. 1, 37 (Vol. ITT p. $8). ‘The opinions 
a2 native scholars are divided on this 

for, while Kaiyata (on P. VL. 1, 37) rejects the 

Vir‘tikn a Sp aeiuiaiae (srrereaterrdtatteaar 

Tafras aReqeas), Nigs- 

jibhatts reports that others consider the word 


areftra to be sparious in P. VIIT. 2,12 (geygy- 


aegara (Vol. IIT. p.171). Ksiyats bas the note— | 





P. VI. 4,100 aferqtefe oq. Kityéyana’s 
Virttika on the rule (Vol. ITT. p. 213) shows 


that the rule originally did not contain the 


aaa | 


particle, which has been added for the very | 


of making the rule, m socordance 
with KAtyiyana’s suggestion, more widely ap- 
plicable. In Vol. IIL p. 913; 1. 19 some MSS. 
of the Mahibhishya read the rule without, 
others with =. Bayer appends the note— 
weaardira Ca Tyeta eae. 
P. VIL. 1, 67 qaaregaaqadt aries: 
originally did not contain the word aareriea:, 
which has been added in accordance mk Se 
suggestion of Kiatyayana (Vol. IIL. p. 379) 
Kaiynta has the note—aran@= tft ga wia- 
nr eeree were. 


aqrearaa, 4. in P, VIII. 2, 12, gah 
TSSeTTeaT Say (easy). 


or more words. 


P. V. 3, 5 gvergrset. Pataiijali’s remarks on 
this rule (Vol. O. p. 403) show that the 
considers the & superiinons, and by doing so 

FP. VL 1,15 utisl aang Eatyi- 
yana's reading of this rule was 


| (Vol. IIL p. 86), Bat from Vol. IIL p. 89, 


lines 7 and 18, p. 91,1. 8, and other passages 
in the Mab&bhishys it appears, that the read- 
ing HAT, instead of +, was known already to 


| Patanjali. In the Kdkkd we have the. note— 
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P. VI. 1, 124 gex 9 Pree, and 125 
wrsars. Patadjali’s reading of these two rules 
was 124 ge 9, and 125 gaqger sf fea 
(Vol. IIT. p. 87, 1. 24); but on p. 89, 1, 18 he 
declares the word Frreqqy to be altogether su- 
perfinous, and in Vol. I. p. 66 and Vol. 
IT. p, 53 he cites the rule 125 without Prep. 
Kaiyata (on Vol. IIT. p. 87, 1. 24) has the note— 
q fadte aerate sa:. 

P. VI. 1, 137 @qgpa: atrat yet, and 138 
aaa 4. In the place of these two rules Pa- 
THAT: Hewat, which is so quoted in Vol 
ITl, p. 216, L 1, and the first word eqft<ar 
of which has been explained by Pataiijali in 
Vol. ILI. p. 93, 1. 13. (Compare the similar 
ITL. p. 262, L 21.) 

P, VI 1, 150 fafeae: pitta ar ori- 
ginally was Faftaq: gaat qr, a wording of the 
rile which was not approved of by Katyiyana 
(Vol. IIL p. 95). In his opinion, Pyftarc: 
Wsat a would mean, that ‘after Fy, ® takes 





the augment qz,—optionally, when one wishes 
to denote a bird,’ whereas the real meaning of 


the rule is assumed to be that ‘after fy, ar may 


take Gz in case one wishes to denote a bird’ ; 
in other words, the bird may be called Fafarc or 
Fret, while in the case of any other meaning 
( Differ- 
ently Goldstiicker, Panini, p. 125), Of the 
commentators, Kaiyata has the note—Pyfeer: 


the only right form would be Pyfagr. 


an sare aan Prat: teat erseqaa 
and Niig6jtbhatta—Pafeare: qasfaratard wearard: 

P. VI, 4, 56 eaft sgqarg originally was 
earg saqiet. The substitution of the Abla- 
tive for the Genitive case has been suggested 
by Kityiyana (Vol. III. p, 204), In the Mahé- 
bhiishya the rule has been quoted in its original 
form in Vol. IL. p 288, lines 4 and 11, and 
in its altered form p. 191, |, 12, and p. 212, 
lines land 14, Kaiyata has the remark—3fiy- 


P. VIL. 1, 25 serge: Tea: originally 
was 319 Tea: Teg: The addition to aT 


of the Anubandha gy has been suggested by | 
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gpa in P. Vil. 1, 68, in Vol. 
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I. p. 87, lines 17 and 18, and Vol. ILL 

p- 48. 

P. VIL. 3, 75 fiers revar [euch is the read- 

ing of the MSS. of the Kidsthd] fafa originally 

was fEgeqaat fiery. The alteration of the 

wording of the rule hag been suggested by 
Kityiyana (Vol. IIT. p, 334). In Vol, III. p. S33. 
L. 15, where the rule is quoted, the best MSS. 
of the Mahibhishya give the altered form 
of it, which has been adopted also by Chandra- 

P.VIl. 3, 77 ganfierat a: originally was 
erafreat g:, as may be inferred from Katyi- 
yana's Virttika on the rule (Vol. ITT. p. 384)- 
TY is the reading also of Chandra. The Kiki 
has the remark—ay gftrgfet anda Ws sfteaaa. 
Tater, and Kaiyata appends the note—gqarattr 
Watsart Tenttes ergata. 

P. VIL. 4,28 qgeserey originally was 
TTIMTAHT:, as may be soon from Pata‘jali’s 
remarks on the rule, The reading spent 
ae suggested by Pataiijali (Vol. III. p. 
460). 





P. IV. 1, 166 garg 4 TATA is really a 
Varttika of Katyiyana’s on IV. 1, 163. and P. 
IV. 1, 167 gry apeerarq is based on the Virt- 
tika arrest @ sftaaqe on [V. 1, 142 (Vol. IT. 
p. 265). As regards, however, the explanation 
of the two rules in the Mahabhishya and in 
the Aésikd, there is the difference, that in the 
| former they are considered obligatory, while 

in the Intter, by supplying af from IV. 1, 165, 
they are made optional. Owing to the em- 
ployment of the Genitive cases Taeq and gz, 
neither rule fits into the text of Panini's Ash- 
 fddhydyi. On Katyayana's Virttikas Kaivata 
has the remarks—#arg @ SnFangwea = qarartaiy 

P.IV.2, Sarerta is really part of Katyayana’s 
Virttiks on the preceding rule IV. 2, 7 (Vol. IT. 
p. 273). 

P. IV. 3, 132 afrapeetervaret and 133 

ee 7 ry are really two Viirttikas 
of Katyiiyana, which in the Mahibhidshra are 


Kiity@yana (Vol. IIT. p. 250). Compare also | placed under P. IV.3, 131 (Vol. II. p. $20) 
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On 132 Biyate tae dia uote —seaniva; aay 
qTz:. rarding 133 the opinions of the com- 
mentators differ; according to Kaiyata the 
hii ex original Stra, but Haradatta rightly 
remarks—qa @ galat WT whan Tareas 
qficag. and on the margin of the MS. a of 
the Mahibhishya we havethe note—qyeart 31f- 
pa ss Sohn 
. V. 1, 36 Aerqareest is really a Viirttike 
of “padineas on the preceding rule, (Vol. 
i. p. 350), By Chandra the wording of that 
Veep bee beet nea Behe eyiaks: Kai- 


Pp. VI. 1. 62 saf4y dra: is really a Varttika of 
Kiityayana's on the preceding rale (Vol. UL. 
o, 41). Here, too, Kaiyata has the note—aifaar 

1 aPaeeere whercry. 

“P, VI. 1, 100 fareeraratfe® 217 is really a Vitr- 
ttika of Katydyana’s on P. VI, 1, 99 (Vol. TLL. 
p. 77). Kaiyata again has the note—arwnve- 

P, VI. 1, 136 sygearereqarasff teaches the 








came as, and is clearly based on, Katyayana’s 


Varttikas 5 and 6, syeeqara Zyedtewarr, and 
paraeqara J, on P. VE 1, 135 (Vol. IT. p. 
02), Kaiyats has the note—sre-areeare soir 
sacar? Tiers: and Nigdjibhatta adds 
—HANa: Gat We. 

Finally, P. VI. 1, 156 acewtr pe: has 
been taken from Pataiijali’s notes on P. VI. 1, 

17. (Vol. IIL p. 96). Here the Kdsikd iteelf 
has the remark—aqyraiey qa andre wcercry- 
freee RrceRe Ter wha Tara. 

The result of this inquiry then is as follows :— 
‘The text of the AshtddAyayi, which w given 
in the Kadikd-Vritti, differs in the case of 56 
roles (excluding here the somewhat aonbtful 
case of P. VIIL. 2, 12) from the text which 
was known to Kiltyiyana or Pataijali. 10 of 
these 58 roles are altogether fresh additions 
te the original text (by which I mean here the 
tert known to Katyiyana or Patafjalt). 17 


rales were from the beginning part of the text, | 


bat in the original text those 17-rules did not 
furm 17, but were only § separate rules. 19 
roles, which also belong to the original text, 
have each had one or more words added to 
them. 


Leon changed otherwise than by the addition 


| altered in addition to 


The wording of 10 original rules bas 





of one or more words, and one rule has been 
Lee ht ap ent 
rules (P. VI. 1, 137 and 138), 
the teat given Inthe Hahibd Yrit (and Catt 
the Ash{édhydyi in the editions) contains 20 
wore BGicie then the text. 
The origin. of the chasgen whioh the tant 
RETNA NRE S Yr EN ney 
dish yn. Out of 8 cases of Yégavi- 
kes 5 have been suggested by Kiatydéyana 
and 2 by Patatjali. In the case of 19 rules, 
which have received additions, the words added 
have in 13 rules been taken from the Varttikas, 


| in 4 rules from Pataijali's notes, and in one 


rule jointly from Eiatyiyana's and Patafjali’s 
remarks; in the case of one rule the word 
added has not been actually taken from a Vir- 
with a suggestion of Katyiyana’s. In the case 


| of 12 rales, which have been otherwise chang- 


ed, the changes can in 5 rules be traced to 
Kityiyana’s and in one rule to Pataiijali's sug- 


| gestions. Of the 10 rules, which have been 


added to the original text, 7 are Virttikas of 


 Katyfiyana, 2 are based on Virttikas, and one 


ig a mote of Patafijali’s, 
Huve the rules of the Ash{adhyayt since the 
time of the composition of the Mahibhishya 


undergone any changes besides those which 
have been indicated in the preceding, and in 


particular, is there any reason to suppose that 
other new rules have been added to the original 
text? After the carefnl study which I have 


given to the Mahibhishya and the literatore 


connected with it, I feel mo hesitation in 
answering this question in the negative. Be- 
sides the 1,713 rules, which are actually treated 
of by Katyfyana and Patadjali, nearly 600 
rules are fully and about 350 other rules partly 
quoted in the Mahibhashyn. And as ao large 
number of other rules is absolutely neces- 
sary for the proper understanding of those 


of Pataijali, and for the formation of words 
used by that scholar in the course of his argu- 
ments—I refer to the numerons quotations at 
the foot of the pages m my edition—we nay 
rest satisfied that our text of the Ashtddhy yf, 
or rather the text of the best MSS., does not 
in ssy material point differ from the text 
which was known to Pataijali. 
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A Kasyre Sroer. 


BY THE EEV. J. HINTON EN 
People tell of a king who had seven wives | 


that were all childless, When he married the 
first he thought that she would certainly bars 


him ason. He hoped the same of the second, | 


the third and the others; but no son was born 
to gladden his days, and to sit on the throne 
after him. This was a terrible, overwhelming 
grief to him, 

One day he was walking in a neighbouring 
wood and bemoaning his lot, when he saw a 

“Where are yon going ?" she asked. 

“Tam very miserable," he replied, “Al. 
though I have seven wives, I have no son to 
call my own, and to make my heir. I came to 
this wood to-day hoping to meet some holy man, 
who would intercede for me.” 

“And do you expect to find such a person in 
this lonely place?" she asked laughing, “Only 


Tlive here. But Ican help you. What will | 
you give me, if I grant you the desires of your 
heart ? " 


“Give me a son, and you shall have half of | 


my country.” 


“T will take none of your gold or your coun- 
try. Marry me, and you shall have a son and 


heir, 


than a rékshasi (ogress), who had appeared to 
his Majesty as a fairy, in order to deceive him 


wise eaten, On the third day another wife wag 
| confined jon the fourth day another; on the fifth 


When the rest of the royal household were fast 
asleep she arose and going to the stables and 
outhouses ate an elephant, or two or three 
horses, or some sheep, or a camel; and then 
morning, as if nothing bad happened. At first 
the king's servants feared to inform him of 


these things ; but when they found that ani. 


mals were being taken every night, they were 
obliged to go to him. Strict orders were at once 


The king agreed, took the fairy to his 
palace, and very quickly made her his eighth 
wife. A short while afterwards all the other 
wives of the king became pregnant. However, 
the king's joy was not for long, The beautiful 
fairy whom he had married wags none other 
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and guards Were appointed to every room, but 
it waa all in vain, Day by day the animal« 


disappeared and nobody could tell how. 


One night while the king was pacing his 
room, puzzled to know what to do, the supposed 


fairy, his Wife, said :— 
“What will you give me if I discover the 


thief?" 

“ Anything—everything,” the king replied. 

“Very well; rest, and by the morning I will 
show you the canse of these things," 

His Majesty was soon sound asleep, and the 
wicked queen left the room. She went to the 
sheep-pena, and taking one of the sheep killed it, 
and filled an earthen vessel with its blood. Then 
she returned to the Palace, and went to the 


Several rooms of the other wives of the king and 


stained their mouths and clothes with the blood 
that she had brought, Afterwards she went 
and Iny down in the room, while the king was 


still sleeping. As soon as the day dawned she 
woke him and said to him -— 


“T find that your other wives have taken 
and eaten the animals, They are not human 
beings. They are rdkshasty, If you wish to 
Preserve your life, you will beware of them. 
Go and see if I am not speaking the trutr,” 

The king did so, and when he saw the blood. 
stained months and garments of his other wives, 
He was terribly enraged. He ordered that 
their eyes should be put ont, and that they 
should be thrown into a big, dry well, which 
was outside the city; and this was done. 

The very next/day one of them gave birth to 
ison, who was‘eaten by them for food. The 
day after that another had a son, and he was like. 


day another; and on the sixth day another : 
each of a son, who was eaten up in his tarn. 
The seventh wife, whose time had not arrived, 
did not eat her portions of the other wives’ 
children, but kept them till her own son was 
born, when she begged them not to kill him, 
and to take the portions which they had given 
her instead, Thns the child was spared, and 
throngh him in the future the lives of the soven 
queena were miraculously preserved. 
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The ‘ar grew and became a strong and 
beautiful boy. When he was six years old 
the seven women thought they would try to 
show him ao little of the outer world, But 
how were they to do this? The well was deep 
and its sides were perpendicular! At Inst 
they thought of standing on each other's heads ; 
and the one who stood on the top of all took 
the boy and put him on the bank at the well's 
mouth. Away the little fellow ran to the 
for some food, He got u lot of scraps, of 
which he ate a little and carried the rest to 
the well for his mother and the king's other 
wives. 

This continued for some time, when one 


morning the cook asked him to stay and prepare | 


some dishes for the king, saying, that his 
mother had just died and he was obliged to go 
and arrange for the cremation of the body. 
The boy promised to do his best and the ecok 


left. That day the king was especially pleased — 


with his meals, Everything was rightly cooked, 
nicely flavoured, and well served-up. In the 
evening the cook returned. The king sent for 
him and complimenting him on the exceedingly 
good food he had prepared, ordered him al- 
ways to cook as well in the future. The cook 
honestly confessed that he had been absent the 
greater part of the day owing to his mother's 
death, and that « boy, whom he had hired for 
the occasion, had cooked the food. When he 
heard this the king was much surprised, and 
commanded the cook to give the boy regular 
employment in the kitchen. Thenceforth there 
was o great difference in the way the king's 
meals were served up; and his Majesty wus 


more and more pleased with the boy, and | 


constantly gave him presents. All these pre- 


sents and all the food that the boy could gather | 


he took daily to the well for his mother and 
the king's other wives. 


On the way to the well every day he had to 


pass a holy fagir, who always blessed him and 
asked for alms, and generally received some- 
thing, In this way some years elapsed and 
the boy had developed into a still more beauti- 
fal youth, when by chance one day the wicked 
queen saw him. Strack with his beauty she 
asked him who he was and whence he came. 
Nothing doubting and not knowing the real 
character of the queen, he told her everything 


about himself and his mother, and the other 
women. From that hour the queen plotted 
against his life, She feigned sickness, and 
calling in a hakim (physician) bribed him to 
persuade the king that she was very ill and 
that nothing, except the milk of a lioness, 
would cure ber. 

“My beloved, what is this I hear?” said 
the king when he went to see his wife in the 
evening. “The hakim says that yon are ill, 
and that the milk of « lioness is required. But 
how can we get it? Whois there that will 
dare to attempt this?” | 

“The lad who serves here as cook. He 
is brave and faithful, and will do anything 
for you out of gratitude for all that you have 
done for him. Besides him I know of no 
other, whom you could send." 

“ [ will send for him and see.” 

The lad readily promised, and next day started 
on his perilous journey, On the way he passed 
his friend the fagtr,who said to him, “ Whither 
are you going?" He told him of the king's 
order, and how desirous he was of pleasing his 
Majesty, who had been so kind to him. 

“Don’t go,” said the fagir. “ Whoare you 
to dare to presume to do such a thing?" 

But the lad was resolute and valued not his 
life in the matter, Thon said the fugir,— 

“Tf you will not be dissuaded, follow my 
advice, and you will succeed and be preserved. 
When you meet a lioness aim an arrow at one 
of her teats. The arrow will strike her and 
the honess will speak and ask you why you 
shot her. Then you must my that yon did 
not intend to kill her, but simply thonght that 
she would be glad if she could feed her cubs 
more quickly than before, and therefore pierced 
a bole in her teats, through which the milk 
would flow easily. You must also say that 
yon pitied her cubs, who looked very weak and 
sickly, as though they required more nourish- 
ment.” 

Then, blessing him, the fayir sent him on 
his journey. Thus encouraged the lad walked 
on with a glad heart. He soon saw a lioness 
with cubs, aimed an arrow at one of her teats, 
and strack it. When the lioness angrily asked 
him to explain his action he replied as the fagir 
had instructed him, and added that the queen 
was seriously ill and was in need of lioness’ 


| milk,” 
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“The queen !" said 

you know that she is a rékshasi? Keep her at 
“T fear no harm,” said the lad. “ Hor 

Majesty entertains no enmity against me.” 





“Very well, I will certainly give you some 


of my milk, but beware of the queen. Look 
here,’ said the lioness taking him to an im. 
mense block of rock, that had separated from 
the hill, “I will let a drop of my milk fall on 
this rock,” 

She did so, and the rock fell into a million 
pieces 

“ You see the power of my milk. Well, if the 
queen were to drink the whole of what I have 
just given you, it would not have the slightost 
effect on her! She is a rdkwhasi and cannot be 
you will not beliove me, go and see for yourself.” 

The lad returned and gave the milk to the 


king, who took it to his wife; and she drank» 


the whole of it and professed to have been 
cured. The king was much pleased with the 
boy, and advanced him to a higher position 
among the servants of the palace: but the 
queen was determined to have him killed, and 
debated in her mind as to how she could 
After some days she again pretended to be ill, 
and calling the king said to him, “ I am getting 
ill again; but do not be anxious about me. My 
father, who lives in the jungle, whence the 
lioness’ milk was brought, has a spepial me- 
dicine, that, I think, would cure me, if you 
will please send for it, The lad that fetched 
the milk might go." Accordingly the lad 
went, The way led past the fakir, who again 
said to him, “ Whither are you going?” and 
the lad told him. 

“Don’t go," said he. “This man is a 
rékvhasa, and will certainly kill you." 

But the tad was determined as before, 

“You will go then. Then go, ‘but attend to 
my advice. When you the ri@kvhesa, call 
him ‘ grandfather.” He will ask you to scratch 


his back, which you must do—and do it very: 


_eF 


“The lad promised, and went on, The | 
jungle was big and dense, and he thought | 


that he would never reach the rdksiasa's house. 


THE OGRESS QUEEN, 





the Hioness.' “De not 
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At last he saw him and cried ont, “0 my 


grandfather, I, your daughter's son, have come 
to any that my mother is ill arid cannot recover 


you have, and has sent me for it.” 
“ All right,” replied the rékshasa, “I will 


give it you, but first come and scratch my 


back. It’s itching terribly.” 
The riékshasa had lied, for his back did not 


itch. He only wanted to see whether the 


lad was the true son of a ridkshasa or 
not, When the Ind dug his nails into 


| the old rakshasa's flesh, ns though he want- 
ed to scratch off some of it, the rékeAasa 


det him depart. On reaching the palace the 


lad gave the medicine to the king, who at once 


took it to his wife; and she was cured. Tho 
king was more than ever pleased with the lad 
and gave him large presents, and in other ways 
favoured him. 


The wicked queen was now put to her wita’ 
end to know what to do with such a lad. He 
had escaped from the claws of the liouess and 
from the clutches of her father,—the gods only 


knew how ! What could she do to him ? 


Finally she determined to send him to her 
mother, a wretched old rékshast that lived in 
a house in the wood not far from her father's 
place. 

“ He will not come back any more,” said the 
wicked queen to herself, and so she said to the 
king, “I have # very'valuable comb at home, 
and I should like to have it brought here, if 


You will please send the boy for it. Let mo 


know when he starts, and I will give him a 
letter for my mother." 

The king complied, and the lad started, as 
usual passing by the fagir's place, and telling 
him where he was going. He, also, showed 
him the letter that the queen had given him, 

“Let me read ita contents,” said the fagir, 
and when he had read them he said, “Are you 


| deliberately going to be killed ? This letter 


isan order for your death. Listen to it—‘ The 
bearer of this letter is my bitter enemy | 
Bhall not be able to accomplish anything aa 
long as be is alive. Slay him as soon as he 
reaches you, and let me not bear of him any 
more. 





* Concerning talking animals, of, Wide-auwake Stories, pp. 412-413, 
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The boy trembled as he heard these terrible ‘she had given him and shown him, and lay 
words, but he would not break his promise to | down to eleep. In the morning, when the rék- 
the king, and was resolved to fulfil His Majesty's | shast went to bathe in the river, the lad took 
wishes, though it should cost him his life. So | the seven cocks and the pigeon and killed them 
the fagir destroyed the queen's letter and | and dashed the spinning-wheel on the ground, 
wrote another after this manner:—“ This is | wo that it was broken to pieces. Immediately 
my son. When he reaches you attend to his | the old rékrhasaand the rakshasl and theirseven 
needs and show him all kindness." Giving it | sons perished. Then having secured the star- 
to the lad, he said, “Call the woman grand- | ling in a cage he took it and the precious medi- 
mother; and fear nothing.” cine for restoring the sight, and started for the 
The lad walked on and on till he reached | king's palace. He stopped on the way to 
the rdkshasts house, where he called the rék- | give the eye-medicine to his mother and the 
skasi ‘ grandmother,’ as the fagir had advised | other women who were still in the well, and 
him, and gave her the letter. On reading it | their sight immediately returned. They all 
she clasped the lad in her arms, and kissed | clambered out of the well, and accompanied the 
bim, and enquired much about her daughter | Ind to the palace, where he asked them to wuit 
und her royal hnsband. Every attention was | in one of the rooms, while he went and prepared 
shown him, and every delicious thing that | the king for their coming. 
the old rakshasi could think of, was provided | “O king,” he said; “I have many secrets to 
for him, She also gave him many things, | reveal. I pray you to hear me. ‘Your wife is 
amongst others the following :—A jar of soap, | » rdékshasi, and plots against my life, knowing 
which when dropped on the ground became that I am the son of one of the wives, whom at 
a great and jofty mountain; a jar full of | ber instigation you cansed to be deprived of their 
needles, which if let fall became a bill bristl- | sight and thrown into a well. Sho fears that 
ing with large needles; a jar full of water, | somehow I shall become heir to the throne, and 
which if poured ont became an expanse of | therefore wishes my speedy death. I have 
wateras large asasea. She also showed him the | slain her father and mother and seven brothers, 
following things and explained their meaning :— | and now I shall slay her. Her life is in this 
Seven fine cocks, a spinning-wheel, a pigeon, a | starling." 
starling, and some medicine. | Saying this he suffocated the bird, and the 
“These seven cocks,” she said, “contain the | wicked queen immediately died. 
lives of your seven uncles, who are away for| “Now come with me,” said the boy, “and 
a few days. Only as longas the cocks live can | behold, O king, your truce wives. There were 
your uncles hope to live. No power can seven song born to your house, but six of them 
hurt them as long as the seven cocks are safe | were alain to satisfy the cravings of hunger. I 
and sound. The spinning-wheel contains my | guly om left alive," 
life, If it is broken, I, too, shall be broken “Oh! what have I done?” cried the king. 
and must die; but otherwise I shall live on for | “I have been deceived.” And he wept bitterly. 
ever, The pigeon contains your grandfather's Henceforth the king's only son governed the 
life, and the starling your mother’s, As long | country and by virtue of the charmed jars 
as these live nothing can harm your grandfather | that the rékshavf had given him was able to 
or your mother. And the medicine has this | conquer all the surrounding countries, And 
quality: it can give sight to the blind.” | the old king spent the rest of his days with his 
The lad thanked the old rékshasi for all that seven wives in peace and happiness. 


FOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 
BY PUTLIBAI D. H. WADTA. 
No, Vitl.—Rani Shajhani, Now all these sons were married and had settled 
There lived in a certain country, a very rich | down in life, with the exception of the young. 
merchant, who was blessed with seven sons, | est, who was o very mischievoudly inclined 
oe ee orion ee Ue later, ef. Wide-cwake Stories, Steves he, Son of Seven Mothers," in Wide Awele 











young man, and loved to indn 
pranks, much to the annoyance of every 
connected with him. His chief delight was | 
in teasing and worrying his sisters-in-law, who, 
however, dared not complain against him 
for fear of incurring the displeasure of their 
husbands’ parents, who loved their youngest 
son very fondly. For thie reason they were | 
#0 tired of him that they were always wishing 
he would marry and turn into a sober, steady 
young man, like his elder brothers. 

One day, as he was indalging in his wild 
pranks and playing his tricks upon his sisters. 
in-law rather too freely, one of them cried out 
impatiently :-— 

“1 wish this young rogue were married, for 
Tam sure he.would be ashamed of behaving 
himself like this in the presence of a wife.” 

“Married!” said another aneeringly. “J 
shonld like to know how he could get. married ! 
There is rot a girl in the universe that he 
considers fit to be his wife, for haa he not 
rejected offers from the parents of the prettiest 
girls that ever the sun shone upon? It may be 
that he aspires to the hand of Rani Jhajhant, 
the paragon of beanty,” 

Now this Rint Jhajhani was a fairy princess, 
the fame of whose beanty had travelled far 
and wide, and who was always held Up AS A 
pattern of all the feminine graces, This was 
the first time, however, that the young man 
had heard of her, and he was seized with an 


ardent desire to find her out and marry her, if 


only to spite his sisters-in-law, 
He accordingly went to his Parents and 
begged hard of them to be allowed to go in 


search of the fairy Rini Jhajhani, saying that he | 


would die for love of her if they thwarted his 
wishes in the matter, His father did his best 
to dissuade him from going on such a wild- 
goose chase, since, being a fairy, she was inac- 
cessible to a mortal; bat-the young man was 
firm, aod would not listen to reason, and soon 


parents to goin search of his fairy love. 
Accordingly, one fins day, he took leave of 
perilons adventure, For several days he 
travelled on and on, without stopping, till at 
fatigue, Nothing daunted, however, he conti- 
nued his journey on foot till he waa foot-sore 


Ipe in wild | and weary, 
one | water, 
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_ At last he reached a stream of fresh 
on the banks of which he sat down to 
rest himself No sooner had he done so than 
there appeared before him, to his great sur- 
prise, an old man of a venerable and holy 
aspect. The lad threw himself on his knees 
before the saint and begged for his blessing 
with tears in his eyes, The holy man had pity 
on him and said kindly :— 

“Tell me, young man, how I can be of service 


to you P” 


The youth told him how he was bent upon 
obtaining the hand of Rant Jhajhani in mar- 
riage, and how, with that view, he had been 


lenat clue as to the whereabonta of the lovely 


lady, and finished by begging of the saint to 
put him in the way of finding her ont. 

“What !” said the old man in surprise, “ You 
aspire to the hand of Ranf . It is 
utterly impossible for a mortal, such as you, to 
reach her palace. Look there, do you see those 


— 


“For tho sake of Rint Jhajhant I am ready 


to fight even these formidable giants, only 
show me the way to her palace and I shall 


a 


remain ever grateful to you, 
“Very well-then,”’ said the holy man, “ since 
you are bent on your ruin, I cannot help you, 


Come with me and I wil] lead you a part of 
: n | the way, 
succeeded in obtaining the consent of his | T 


for I dare not traverse all of it,” 


The young man followed him till they came 


to A narrow passage, at the 7nd of which lay 
stretched the first of the giants arding the 
once more advised him to give up his mad 
exploit, bat the youth was firm, and the sage 


youth began to look about 


him and found to 
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his great delight that the ginnt was 
Seeing a number of horses grazing wear, he 
caught one of them, and after killing it, dressed 





it nicely with some delicious spices which he | 


had with him, lighted a large fire, and roasted it 
whole, He then carried the savoury moss to 
the great giant, and placed it before him. The 
giant who by this time had finished his nap, 
only growled with rage at finding himself unable 
to do justice to the substantial meal set before 
him; for, as the young man foaond, he was 
firmly rooted to the ground owing to his 


nails and hair having grown into the earth 


on account of his greatage! The youth was 
overjoyed at this, for here was an opportunity 
of ingratiating himself inte his good graces. 
He had only to use his knife and his scissors 
and set the unwieldy being free to gain his 
gratitude for ever; so he at once set to work 
and extricated the monster from his uncom- 
however, he thus spoke to his deliverer:— 

“Young man, were it not for the service 
you have rendered me, I would have devoured 
you this instant for daring to come here, bat 
as it is, 1 forgive you. Tell me now how I 
ean reward you for your kindness to me." 

“| require no other reward from you,” said 
the young man, “than to be allowed to pass 
by you, in order to reach the palace of Rin! 
Jhajhani.” 

The giant was wild with mge at what he 
thought the impudence of the young man in - 


wishing to reach the Rani's palace. He stamped | 


his feet and raved, and would have devoured 
him there and then, had not the sense of 
gratitude he was labouring under, triumphed | 
over his desire to kill him; and so he said :— 

“Young man, I not only forgive you your 
impudence and let you go hence in safety, but 
to mark my sense of the debt I owe you for 
freeing me from my bonds, I give you this 
signet ring. On your way to Rant Jhajhant's 
palace, you will encounter aix other gianta like 
me, but they will all allow you to pass by 
anmolested if you show them this ring.” 

The young man thanked him very mach, 
set ont on his journey. He soon reached the 
place where the second gisnt was lying and 
serving him as he had done the first, he showed 
him the ring, at sight of which the monster 


fast asleep. | stepped 
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aside and let him pass by. He thus 
went on passing one giant after another till be 
came to the last. When he had freed him also 
like the reat, an? feasted him, the giant ex- 
preased to him his gr..titude more warmly than 
the others had done, and asked him to let him 
know how he could reward him. Upon this 
the young man said :— 

“] want nothing of you, except that yon lead 
me to Rant Jhajbanl's palace, for I am dying 
to see her.” 

“T regret,” replied the giant, “that I cannot 
lead you there in person, but I give you this 
flower. If you smell it the right way you 
will turn into e parrot, and if you smell it the 
other way, you will be able to resume your own 
Put it to your nose now and as soon us 
you are a parrot, fly straight on till you see the 
roof of a palace. Perch upon that roof, for it 
will be the roof of Rin! Jhajhani’s palace.” 
in the form of o parrot flew straight on, till he 
reached the Rant's palace. As he sat perched 
upon the roof he perceived throngh a chink in 
it that the giant king, whose danghter Rant 
Jhajbant was, was with her at the time. So he 
waited till he saw him take up a stick that lay 
by, touch his daughter gently with it, and 
throwing her into a trance, walk out of the 
palace, leaving the fair Rani alone. 

When the ginnt was gone a safe distance, the 
parrot flew into the apartment in which the 
lady lay, and smelling the flower the wrong 
way, resumed his original shape. He then took 
up the stick that lay by, and touched the lady 
gently with it, just as he had seen the giant 
trance, and began to look at him with her 
beantifal eyes,—so beautiful that for a time he 
was quite dazzled by their brilliancy! The 
lady on her part also, seemed greatly astonished 
to see the youth, having never set eyes on any 
| human being before. But she soon got over 
-her surprise and expressed herself greatly 

delighted at seeing him. Each found the other 
so agreeable that they conversed on till dusk, 
when the lady suddenly recollected that it was 
time for the giant, her father, to return to the 
palace. She thereupon requested the youth to 
throw her into s trance again by the aid of the 
magic wand. Before complying with her re- 


do, when to his great joy, she woke from her 
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long. The young man waited till he saw the 
giant come wading through the waters, to 
wards the island, and as soon as his antagunint 
touched the shore, he wrong the poor parrot's 
neck and killed it, And lo! the same instant 
the huge giant fell down dead, and lay, atretch - 
ing his immense length over half the island, 
The young man now once again resumed 
homan shape and drawing some water ont of 
the well that was hard by, sprinkled it little by 
little on the stones he found lying in diiterent 
part of the island ; and they soon began to be 


quest, however, he begged of her to ascertain 
from her father whether he was mortal, and if 
so whether he knew in what manner he would 
come by his death. The lady promised to 
obtain the information for him, and the youth, 
throwing her into a trance, assumed the shape 
of & parrot once more, went ont of the palace 
and rested for the night in a niche in the roof. 

Hardly had the young man left the room when 
the giant entered it, touched the fairy with 
the magic wand and brought her to her senses. 
The two then sat down to their dinner 
together, and in course of it the lady inquired 
of her father in a casual way whether be wns 
mortal and whether she had cause ever to fear | 

“My daughter,” he replied, “younced never | as stones; but their deliverer soon brought 
have any fear of my dying. Nobody can kill | them i sitic ) 
me so long as the parrot on yonder island | they 


lives, for it holds the key of my life.” | Bta-shore, 

“What parrot, father? and what island ?”” where to their great joy they found their ships 
asked the Indy innocently, not knowing that lying at anchor. So gratefal did they feel to. 
her Inte visitor was on the roof, in the shape | wards the young man, that they all offered to 
of a parrot, hearing every word they uttered. | place their shi ) : 

“Far, far away in the sea," replied the 
giant, “there ig = small island, on which is a 
golden cage hung high up in the air, In that 
cage is the parrot with whose life mine is 
connected. As soon as some one shall wring 
ita neck and kill it, [am dead, But I am sure 
no one can everdoso. In the first place, no 
one would be alle to get to the island; and 
secondly the cage is hung too high for any one 
to reach it, So I am quite certain that no 
beings that have been by nccident thrown 
opon the shores of that island from time to 
time, have been transformed by me into 
stones, and stones they will remain until a few 
drops of water from a well there is sprinkled 
on them.” 

The young man, who had been hearing all 
this, waited till daybreak, and as soon as it 
was light, spread his wings and flew away into 
the sea, After a very long journey he reach- 
ed the island and to his great joy, saw the 
golden cage hong up there just aa the giant | 
had said. He flew up to it, and opening the 
door, caught the parrot by ita neck, 

The giant, at the same moment, felt a tigrht- 
ness at his throat and ran with all speed 
‘towards the sea into which he plunged head- 


They conld scarcely realise where they 









told them, if only they prepared him a do- 
Sumant setting forth all the services ha had 
rendered them, and pot. their signatures to jt. 
This they did with great pleasure, and present- 
ed the document to him with many expres- 


board their ships and sailed away. 

The youth then smelt the magic flower and 
assuming the shape of & parrot, flew with al! 
| Speed towards the Ranf's palaoe, When he 
arrived into her presence he found her lament- 
ing her father’s death, of which she had come 
to know by certain indications around her. 
He soothed her as best he could, and held out 
bopes that her father might yet return, for he 
wished to keep her ignorant of the fact that he 
himself was his destroyer. Bat she was con. 
vinced that her father was dead, and was in- 
consolable fora long time. A few days after 
this, finding her a little calmer, be declared hig 
love for her and begged her to secompany him 
to his native country. To this she readily 
consented, and the two started together on 
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their journey, having first transformed ghees: 


selves into parrota by the aid of the magic 
Hower, and soon arrived within the precincts of 
the city in which the youth's father, the old 
merchant, lived. Finding themselves safe there, 
Hant Jhajhant and her lover resumed their 


original shapes, The latter then purchased a 
horse for himself, and a magnificent palanqain 


for the Rani, and hired a number of attendants 
to wait upon her. Then with o view to prepar- 


ing his father for the reception of the renown- 
ed Rinj Jhajhanf with all fitting pomp, he 
left the fairy in a fine mango-grove by the side 


of a river, and proceeded alone towards his 
father's f eside ence. 


Whilst he was away, the Rani amused her- 
self by talking to such women as happened to 
pass by the place where her palanquin was set 
down, for everything around her was new to 
her and afforded her delight. 

Just then a poor potter woman happened 
to go by, and seeing such a beautifal lady in 
the palanquin, stopped ont of curiosity to look 
at ber. Rant Jhajhani beckoned her to come 
near, and entered into conversation with her, 
in the course of which she told her who she 
was, and what had brought her to that strange 
city. Now the jewels and rich clothes that 
the fairy queen wore excited the cupidity of 
the potter woman and she resolved to possess 
herself of them by some means. She thereupon 
suggested that the Rinf should bathe in the 


cool waters of a well that was situated some | 


yurds away, and, the fairy consenting, they 
went up to it together, After the Rin! had 
had her bath, the potter woman told her that 
a strange whim had taken possession of her, 
namely that they should change dresses to see 
how each looked in the other's costume. The 
unsuspecting Han! agreed to this and the 
dresses were interchanged. After wearing the 
potter woman's clothes the Rint leant over the 
brink of the well, and looked into it, to see her 


taking advantage of this opportunity, seized 
her by the legs and threw her head-first 
the veil of the fairy’s dress over her face, 


walked up to the palanquin, and got into it 
unperceived by any one. 


The bearers, thinking her to be their mistress, 


a GS 


turbed in the palanguin, antil the young mer- 
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chant returned with his parents, attended by a 
long train of musicians, to fetch his bride 
home. But what was his dismay, on opening 
the doors of the palanquin, to find a strange 
woman lying inside in place of the besuteous 
fairy he bad left in it a few hours before! 
He was struck dumb at being confronted by 
such a fright, for be it mentioned, the potter 
woman was one of the agliest of her sez, and 
having lost one of her eyes was known in ber 
village by the nick-name of Kani K6bat, (7.e., 


| One-cyed Ebi), When he had recovered 


from his astonishment he asked her who she 
was and what she was doing there in place of 
the fairy Rani. At this Kani Kébai began to 


sob alond, and replied that she was no othe: 


than the fairy queen herself, who had been 
thus transformed into an ugly one-eyed crea- 
ture by a wicked magician that had visited her 
in his absence. The youth being of acredalous 
disposition believed her story, and quietly took 
her home, having previously cou mH 

all the grand preparations made for the recep- 
tion of his fairy bride. He did, however, suapect 
but could learn nothing from them as to what 
had happened. So he consigned Kin! Kébdl 
to a secluded part of his house, where he left her- 
to herself, and shutting himself up in his own 


misfortune. Everybody laughed at bim for 


having gone so far to bring home such an ugly 
wife, and his sisters-in-law took every occasion 
to tease him about it. He could not, however, 


| gee his way to getting rid of her, for he feared 


that after all she might be his own Rani Jha- 


| woman. After some time, finding his grief 


unbearable, be walked up to the place where he 
ed every spot to eee if he could find any traces 
of her. On looking down into the well, how- 
ever, he saw ao beautifal of ohoice 
flowers, floating op the surface. He soon 
it carefully by the side of his bed. When he 
In short, so fascinated waa he with them by this 
time that be conld not rest a minute without 
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One day while he was away 
ness, Kani Kdbai entered the room and tearing 
the ball of flowers to pieces threw it away. 
however, happening to go out into the garden 
he saw the petals of some flowers lying under 
fragrance that he ordered a chair to be placed 





them. In s short time, however, he was sur- 
f i He liked it so that he wonld 


sit there for days together inhaling the fra- 


grance of it, Kini Kbit watched this, and 


growing as jealous of the fragrant herb as she 
had been of the ball of flowers, she one day 


tore it up by the roots and boiled it in a 


quantity of water. She then took the mess to 
the farthest end of the garden, and poured it 
into a deep hole dug in the ground. 


gone he was beside himself with grief and 


wandered about.in the garden every day in the 
hope of finding at least a fragment of the plant 
he loved so well, when one day his attention 


was attracted by a magnificent mango-tree | 


which he saw growing at one end of it, and BO 
much was he charmed with the beauty of it that 
he was loath to leave the spot where it grew. 
So he got a summer-house built for him under 
its shade and his chief delight was to sit there 
enjoying the refreshing odour of its blossoms. 
In a few days’ time the tree bore a fine crop of 
fruit, which ripened into extraordinarily large 
and beautifal mangoes. So the old merchant 


and servants, who all declared that they had 


never tasted such mangoes before. One even. 


of nearly all its fruit, while the poor heart.’| 


of the gardenets approached him and said, that, 
thongh each and all of his brother-servants had 


* mango or two given them, he was the only 


one trho had not had his share.. Upon this his 


young master ordered him to go up the tree 


and take as many as he could find there. The 
gardener climbed the tree and after a great 
deal of search succeeded in finding only one 
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mango, which, however, was so large and beau- 
tifal that on coming down he showed it to his 
“This mango is the best of all that this tree 
“take it home and J am sore you and your 
wife will enjoy it greatly.” 
ripe fruit to his wife who proceeded to cut it, 
Just, however, as she laid the knife on it a 
child's voice from within was heard to say :-— 
“ Be careful, mamma, or you'll hort me.” 


mango. But her husband took it up and ent 
it open with great care, when lo! a pretty Little 
girl popped out of it, and stood before them. 
The gardener and his wife were overjoyed at 
Seeing her, and felt sure, that as they had not 
been blessed with any children, fiwar had in 
this miraculous manner given them o child 
to gladd their hearts in their old age. 

Fearing lest somebody else should claim her, 
the old people lodged her in a secluded part of 
the light and joy of the poor occupants of the 
cottage, who made much of her. 

Now it happened that ever since the day the 
merchant's son gave the mango to the gardener, 
the gardeners cottage had snch fascination for 
him that he left his favourite seat under the 


ble abode, He was at a loss to understand 


what it was that attracted him, till one day he 
happened to see a beantiful young lady very 


much like his own Hani Jhajhant at one of the 
Windows, She drew her head in jost as their 
eyes met, and the young man, after waiting for 
some time in the hope that she would return 
once more to the window, sent for the gardener 
and questioned him narrowly as to who the fair 
lady was and what had brought her to his house. 

“She is my own daughter, Mahéraj ! he 
said, joining his hands together in supplica- 
tion 


“ You were never known to have any chil- 
dren, my man, and how come you to have a 
daughter now ?" said his master, “you have 
she is and where she has come from.” 
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given him, and how he had brought her up as 
his own child, and concluded by begging him 
not to take her away. 
a desire to see the lady, and the gardener 
accordingly took him into the cottage and pre- 


sented him to her. No sooner had he seen her 


than be cried out :— 

“ My own Jhajhani! Where were you all this 
timeaway from me? I have been so miserable 
and unhappy without you.” 

But she tarned away from him and said 
coldly :— 
ahe will tell you.” 

The youth was so startled at these words 
that he could not speak for some minutes; but 

“For mercy's sake tel] me how Kini Kbaj 
came to be in your place, for I know nothing 
about it." 
youth's disappointment at finding Kani Edbai 
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how Kan! Kbit had persnaded her to xchange 
clothes with her, and thrown her into s well; 
how she was soon after changed into the ball of 
flowers, which he had found and taken home; 
how Kini K6bii had torn it to pieces, and how 
Kant E6bil and poured into a deep hole, and 





_ how, on that spot the mango-tree had grown, on 
which his gardener had found the mango 


that contained her. The youth flew into a 
rage at this narration of his fairy bride's 
wrongs, and running up to the house seized 
Kini Kébéi by the hair and dragged her before 
Rani Jhajhani, The two then extracted from 
her a confession of her guilt, and the young 
merchant immediately had her driven away 


| with great disgrace. 


Soon afterwards the young lover succeeded 
in persuading Rinj Jhajhani to marry him, and 


the wedding was celebrated with great pomp, 


and they lived very happily ever afterwards. 
nice new house to live in, next to his own, 
where they spent the rest of their lives in great 


comfort and happiness. 


BY PANDIT 8. M. NATESA SASTEI. 


XVII.—Light Makes Prosperity. 
There is a Tami] proverb dipam Jakshmi- 
karam, meaning, “ light makes prosperity,” and 
the following story is related to explain it :— 


In the town of Gdvindapdth! there lived a | 


merchant named Padupati Setti, who had « son 
and a danghter.. The son's name was Vinita 
and the danghter’s Garvi,’and while still 
playmates they made a mutual vow, that in 
caso they ever had children that could be 
married together, they would certainly see that 
this was done. Garvigrew up to marry a very 
rich merchant, and gave birth in due course 
to three danghters, tne last of whom was named 
Suguoi. Vinita, too, had three sons. Before, 
however, this brother and sister could fulfil 
their vow an event happened which threw a 





had many—grew troublesome. All his property 
had to be sold to clear his debts, and in a 


month or two after his father's death Vintia 


was reduced to the condition of a & penniless 
pauper. But being a sensible person he patient- 
ly bore up against his calamity, and tried his 
best to live an honest life on what little wag 
left to him, 

His sister Garvi, was, as haa been already 
said, married into a rich family, and when she 


saw the penniless condition of her brother the 
| engagements she had entered into with him 
| began to trouble her. To give or not to give 


her daughters in marriage to the sona of her 
brother! This wag the question that 

her thoughts for several months, till at last she 
stermined. within heresif tb vvedole 
treshende fo ber shibdvens Fortunately for her 





fwo young merchants of respectable family 
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offered themselves to her two eldest daughters, 
Preto sined DOs rried 


this disappointment, as he never thought that 
poverty ; but, being very sensible, he never 
his childhood was, however, known to every one, 


the cars of Sugugi, who was as yet unmarried, 


greatly. So, though it is considered most dis- 


and | child was doing in her husband's 


“Mother, Ihave beard all the story about 
your vow to your brother to marry us—myself 
and my sisters—to’ his sons, our cousins, But I 
am ashamed to see that you have unwarrantably 
broken it in the case of my sisters. I cannot 
bear with such shame, I cannot marry any 
one in the world except one of my three 
cousins, You mustmake up your «ind to give 


meé your consent.” 


“You wish to marry a beggar?" said she, 
“We will never agree toit, and if you persist 
we will give you away to your penniless pauper, 
but we will never see your fsce again," 


He had never epoken a word about it to his 


sister, but he had waited to make matches for 
been given away, and when he heard that 
Sogunl was determined to marry his youngest 
son, he was very pleased. He soon fixed upon 
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Sugant was as noble in her conduct as in 
proud or insolent on account of having come 
from rich family, Nor did she every dis- 
regard her husband, or his brothers, or father. 

Now Vinita and his sons used to go out 
in the mornings to gather dried leaves which 
(patrdvafi), which the male members of the 
more, sometimes for leas : but whatever money 
in-law used for the day's expense, The 
youngest of them was Sugunl, who spent the 
money most judiciously and fed her father-in-law 


and his sonssamptuously, Whatever remained 


she partook of with her two poor sisters-in-law, 
respected Suguni as & paragon of virtue, and 


passed a couple of years. 

One day the king of the town was taking an 
it in a niche in the open courtyard. A guruda 
(Brihmani kite) was at that moment describing 
circles in the air and, mistaking the glittering 
rubies in the ring for flesh, pounced upon it 
and flew away. Finding it to be no flesh he 
dropped it in the house of Suguni's husband. 
She happened to be alone working in the court- 
yard, while her sisters-in-law and the others 
were in different parts of the house. So she took 
up the sparkling ring and hid it in her lap. 

Soon afterwards she heard ti 
made in the street that the king had lost a 
valuable ring, and that any person who could 
trace it and give it back to him should obtain 
& great reward. Suguni called Ker besband 
and bis brothers and thos addressed them -— 

“My lord and brothers, kindly excuse me 
for having the king's ring. Exactly at mid- 
day a garuda dropped it in our courtyard and 
here it is. We must all go to the king, and 


‘ A ponam is generally worth two duds. 
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diala, Nelore "yuki dncenbE sialll Goce ae 


the ring, explaining how I got it. When His 
Majesty 
do so, and beg of you never to contradict or 
geineay my desires, 3f they appear very humble 
in your opinten. 

The’brothers agreed, and they all started to 
the palace. They had a very great respect for 
Suguni, and expected a good result from this 
visit to the king. 

The palace wag reached, and the ring was 
given back to the king with the explanation. 
His Majesty was charmed at the modesty and 

“My most gracious Sovercign! King of 


desires me to name my reward I shall | 


kings! Supreme lord! Only a slight favour 
thy dog of a servant requests of your Majesty. | 


It is this, that on a Friday night all the lights 
in the town be extinguished, and not a lamp 


be lit even in the palace. Only the house of | 


thy dog of a servant must be lighted up with 
such lights as it can afford.” 
“ Agreed, most modest lady, We grant your 
lege you desire this very next Friday.” 
Joyfully she bowed before his Majesty and 


returned with her husband and the others to— 


her house. She then pledged the last jewel 
she had by her and procured some money.’ 

Friday came. She fasted the whole day, snd 
as soon aa twilight ; she called both 
the brothers of her hnabend, and thus addressed 
them :— 

“My brothers, I have made arrangements 
for lighting up our house with one thousand 
lamps to-night. One of you without ever 
closing your eyes for 8 moment must watch the 
front of our honse and the other the back. 
If s woman of a graceful appearance and of 
feminine wishes you to permit her to 
enter it, boldly tell her to swear first never to 
go ont again. If she solemnly agrees to this, 
then permit her to come in. If in the same 
way any woman wishes to go out, make a 
eimilar condition that she must swear never to 
raga lcmese ges 


| 
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ethan, “but de sina eeta isd toe 
way, and waited to see patiently what would 
take place. 

except Suguni's house: for, by order of His 
Ssisely. cio Wahl won lit tu any olla acess 
The Ashjalakshmis—the Eight Prosperities— 
entered the town that night and went house 
by house into every street. All of them were 
dark, and the only house lit up was Suguni's. 
They tried to enter it, but the brother at the 
door stopped them and ordered them to take 
ahecath ipriag deny tenes ee 








A simisha after the eight ladies bad gone in 
there came out of the house a hideous female 
and requested permission to go, but the brother 
at the back would not permit this unless she 
swore never tocome back again. She solemnly 
swore, and the next moment he came to know 
that she was the Mudfvi, or Adversity, the 
elder sister of Prosperity. 

For she said: “My sisters have come. I 
cannot stay here for a minute longer. God 
Adversity ran away. 


had already taken up permanent abode with 


cagh chest overflowed with money, The pot 
contained milk. And thus plenty began to 
reign in Sugugi’s house from that day. The 
three brothers and her father-in-law were over- 
joyed at the way Suguni had driven away their 
poverty for ever, and even Snguni's parents 
did not feel it a disgrace to come and beg their 
daughter's pardon, She nobly granted it and 
lived with all the members of her family in 
prosperity for a long life. 

Tt is a notion, therefore, among orthodox 


Hindus, that light in the house brings prospe- 
| rity, and darkness adversity.” 





. Sos: shen: the Sacsag tals in this series ; ante, Vol. XIII. p, 226. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


CALCULATIONS OF HINDU DATES. 
No. 6. 

In the Dhiniki copper-plate grant of Jaika- 
diva, from Eéthiawad, published by Dr. Bih. 
ler in this Journal, ante, Vol. XII. p. 151if., and 
Plate, the date (from the published li aph : 
1. 148.) runs— Vikrama-sarhvateara-datéshn saptasu 
chatur-navaty-adhikéshy <amkatah 974 Karttika- 
Jyésbthi-nakshatré ravigrahana-parvagi mayarh 
sanvateara - miisa- paksha - divasa - pirviyim ti- 


thiiv =ady=tha Bhémilikdysh; &c.,—"in seven 
centuries, increased by ninety-four, of the years | 


of Vikrama, (or) in figures,’ 974; in the latter 
fortnight of the month Kairttika; on ‘the new- 
moon fithi; on Sunday; under the Jyéshthé 
nakshatra; on the occasion of an eclipse of the 
sun; on this lunar day, (specified) as above by 
the year, and month, and forcnight, and (solar) 
day ; to-day; here, at Bhomiliki,” &o. 

This gives ua for calculation, Vikrama-Sathrat 
74 (A.D. 737-38), current according to the lite. 
ral meaning of the text; the month Karttiks 
(October-November); the second, and as shewn 
by the following mention of the new-moon day 
and a solar eclipse, the dark fortnight; the new- 
moon fihi; Sunday; an eclipse of the sun; 
and the Jydsh}hé nakshatra or lonar mansion. 
And, aa the details of the inscription connect it 
apecifically with Surdshtra or Eathiawad, we 
have to understand that the Vikrama year quoted 
is the southern Vikrama year, commencing with 
Kirttika éukla 1, and having the Amdata southern 
arrangement of the months, in which the second 
fortnight. of each month is the dark fortnight. 
This is, in fact, proved by the record itself, in al- 
lotting to the second fortnight of the month the 
new-moon tithi, which of course belongs to the 
dark fortnight. And, Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit tells 
me, it is also shewn by the mention of the Jyésh- 
thi sakshatra, which can never occur on the new- 
moon fithi of the Pérnimdnta northern Edrittika. 
the given #ithi fell in Saka-Sarhvat 659 expired: 
and, if it belonged to southern Vikrama-Sahvat 
795, it would fall in Saka-Samvat 660 expired. For 





| day, the 28th October, A.D. 737, when there was 


the Anuridhé nakshatrs, and~ most probably 
no eclipse of the sun ;*—and for Vikrama-Sarhvat 
‘35, Bunday, the 16th November, A.D, 73a, 
when there waa the Jyéahthé nakshatra; but 


+ | there cannot have been an eclipse of the sun, 


since there was one on the preceding new-moon 
fithi, on Friday, the 17th October, A.D. 738, or, 
byithe English Tables," Saturday, the 18th Octo- 
ber. This, of course, was the new-moon fithi 
in A.D. 738; but the supposition that this is 
the day intended is barred by the facta that 1 
have mentioned above, which prevent our under. 
standing that the month recorded is the Pdrnimdn- 
fa northern month at all; and also by the fact, 
ascertained by Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit, that on the 
Svriti and Viddkhi. To complete the detaila, I 
lent of the new-moon fithi of the Parnimdnta 
northern Kirttikn which fell in A.D. iad, Was 
Saturday, the 28th September, A.D. 737, when 
The only English date, therefore, which at 
all answers to the record, is Bunday, the 16th 
was accepted by Dr. Bahler, in publishing the 


inscription, on calculations made by Prof. Jacobi. 
In order to arrive at it, however, he translated the 


October, AD. 738. In onler, however, to arrive’ 


at these conflicting results, he assumed that the 
but with the month Mirgasiraha (November- 
December), in accordance with a custom which, 
Albirin] tells ua," Waa cirrent among the people 
of Sindh, Multén, Kanauj, and LAhér. By this 
arrangement, of course, the month Karttiks of 
Vikrama-Sarnvat 794 would belong to the end of 
the year, and would therefore fall in A.D. 738, 
not #37. But, by the southern reckoning, the 
hew-moon day of Kirttika in A.D. 738 would be 
the 16th November. which was not the day of the 
proposed to complete the arrangement by reading 
Aavina, instead of Kirttika, 





October, A.D. 783. « But, as that day waa a 
“ Saturday, a very inauspicious day, the writing 
“of the grant was probably made on the followi 

“day, or Sunday, which was the 
“ Kiirttika ; and this might have led to the sub. 
“stitution of the name of Kirttika. for that of 
“ Advins, as the actual day of the eclipse.” 
There was, really, no reason at all for propos. 
ing this alteration of the text; for, from the 
localities mentioned by Albtrin!, a year commenc- 
ing with Mirgadirsha could only be voupled with 
the Pirnimdata northern arrangement of the 
months; and, by that arrangement, the 17th Oc. 


tober, A.D. 738, on which day, as we have seen, | 


the eclipse occurred in India, actually was the 


new-moon day of Kirttika The Pirnimdnte 


northern arrangement, however, is barred in the 
present case by the points to which I have drawn 
attention above. And, in respect of the year 
commencing with Margosiraha, us also of one 
commencing with Bhidrapada (August-Septem- 
ber}, which Albirint tella us, he found im use in 
the vicinity of Kaémir,* I think it is not im. 


some particular sarnewatsaras of the Twelve-year 


Cycle of Jupiter, commencing in those months. 
Gen. Cunningham's proposals, therefore, will 
notdo. Nor will Dr. Bahler's interpretation of 
the date; for the reason that the text does not 
include any word Meaning expired,” and there. 
fore refers to Vikrama-Samvat 794 as, I the 
literal and popular understandiny, a current year. 
And though, for calculation, the year haa to he 
treated ag an expired one, yet that ie only im ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the Tables ; 
and the period covered by the southern Vikrama. 
Sarhvat 794, treated as expired by those Tables, 


* Reinaud's Fragments men. ‘ae al Pereana, Mast, 
. Reinand's Fragments drobes ef Persons, Mt Lcd. 
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with the real eclipse-day, viz. the (17th or) 18th | 








bpm 
first day of | 


by the characters, I should 
the fabrication of it to about the eleventh or 
appears to occur always on, or within two days 


oof a 
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September, A.D. 737, to the 17th October, A.D. 
738. And, in that year, the given fithi was 
widoubtedly not a Sunday, but a Monday, when 
was Anuridhd, not Jyéshthd, 





=> 
PROGRESS OF EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIP. 
No. 4, 
Revue Critique d'Histoire ef de Littérature ; 
Sth Auguet 1886.—Review by M. Sylvain Lévi 
Hjslmar Edgren (one of Trihner’s’ simplified 


ing it, only departing from his model at chapters 
i He 


where he judges it to be too complicated. 
has modified the order of the declensions for 
practical reasons, at the expense, however, of a 


Shirixi, the cotton-carder; Persian text. Con 
* ands, Vol. XI p. 106f, and Plate. 


JUNE, 187. | 








stantinople, impr. Ebu'rzia, 12363 (1886), 1 

vol. 8vo. pp. 184, and index. Review by M. 
poeta who have sung of Gastronomy—such as 
Ibn-ar-Rami, Abd’l Husén Kosh&jim, Ibn-al- 

Mo'tasz, and many others, extracts from whom | 
have been preserved to us in the pages of Mas’ddl. 
The present work, known in Persia and Turkey 
under the popular name of Bishag-i-At'imdh (the 
Ba-Ishag of the cuisine), by abbreviation of the 
under the direction of the learned Orientalist 






















(Hallij), who, owing to the neatness of his sayings, 
became admitted without difficulty into the society 
of the great personages of the town of Shiriz, and | 
frequented especially the court of prince Iskandar, 
son of Omar Shékh, and grandson of Tamerlan. 


be to enrich our lexicons with technical terms on 
cookery, We are alao promised, on pages 4.5 of the 
work, a similarly useful poem on costume, entitled 
the Diwdn-i-Aibisth of Nizhimud-din Mahmid 


wince out of print. This text has been corrected 
by the editor, who is also author of the Alpha. 
betical Glossary, which completes the farhang 
written by Abd-Ishaq himself, and to which the 

The book is strongly recommended as a most 
useful edition to our Library of Persian Classics. 
although disfigured here and there by bad mia. 

Proceedings of the Académie des Inacriptions 
ef Beiles.Letires—At the meeting of the 13th 
August 1886, M. Halévy continued the read- 
ing of his essay on the Genealogical Table 
in Genesis X., and proposed new identifications 
for several geographical namea which have not 
yet been satisfactorily explained. Differing from 
those who attribute thie table to three different 
authors, he maintained its unity. The people enu- 
merated in Chapter X. are classed according to a 
geographical system. Behind this arrangement is 
between the Israelites and Japhetites, or peoples of 
the north, against the Phomicians, whose prepon- 
derance gave great anxiety to the Hebrew patriots. 

At the meeting of the 20th August, M. Maspero 


the Name of Asia. The name fot the island of 


Cyprus in Egyptian has been read Amasi, Asi, | 


The present edition depends on two copies of | 





At the meeting of the 29th October, the 


Academy fixed the subjects for the ordinary prizes 
for 1689,—piz. a study on the Hindu Theatre, 
and a study on the sources of the Annals and 
History of Tacitus. The competition for the 
former ought to interést Indian readers. 


best work on twosubjects of high importance relat. 
ing to the knowledge ofthe East, from a historical 


and linguistic point of view. Each prize will commist 


of a large gold medal of the value of a thousand 


Swedish crowns, and of a sum of one thousand 
two hundred and fifty Swedish crowns in money, 
The first subjects fixed upon are; (1) the history 


of the Shemitic languages, and (2) the state of 


civilization of the Arahs before Muhammad. 
language, or in Latin, German, French, English, 
Italian or Arabic. They should be submitted. 
without the author's name, but carrying a motto. 
befory the 30th June 1888. Full particulars wil! 
be found on p. 318 of the Revue Critique for 
enh October 1836. G. A. Gurensoy. 
CUEIOSITIES OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 
popular in Mithila. The firsttwoare said to be 
anonymous, the latter are said to be in the Bhéjn. 
ira, a work which I have not seen. 


prabandhasdre . 
and which 1 am assured is a distinct work from 


the well-known Bhdjaprabandha, 





00 


‘There is a wondrous | 
dwelling in ita hole—the mouth of a bad man. 


It bites one man behind his ear, and thereby | 


takes away the life of another." | 
PrTT Ca Saag Te: Ses ea TAT AT Tales Mgr: | 
ara qeeed & FeCs FA: qT: 1 
*The wise say not untruly Poh nels man is 
far worse than a poisonous serpent. For while 
the latter is the enemy only of the ichneumon, a 
ASST is o threefold pun. It means either 
‘hating the ichneumon,’ or ‘not hating his own 
race,’ or ‘not hating the members of the family of 
the man he has bitten." 

at: Bt: Gr: Het: 





a7: q: 

aferar afar: ert: Partat a aiare: 1 
‘The enake is cruel, and the bad man is cruel, 
but the bad man ia more crue) than the snake. 
bites), but the bad man is all-destroying. He apies 
out holes the size of a grain of mustard in others, 
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but even when he is looking at some as big as bel- 
fruit in himself, he does not see thom, The evil 
man should be shunned, even when he is adorned 
with knowledge. A snake is not leas deadly 
because he bears a precious jewel on his head, 


artairendrarraten | 


wer: Tt Sefaateetes i 
‘The good are as grateful for the lifting away 
of a straw from the head, as if it were the gift of 
® present of ten million pieces of gold. But the 
tion aa if it were an act of the greatest enmity.’ 
BEGARDING INTUITION, 

The following curious doggrel was told me by a 
Mithila Pandit. It doea not profess to be Sans. 
ary ft eras | 
rad eee ar | 
This is said to mean, ‘The hearts of men are 
known from the motions of their eyes and eye- 
brows.’ G. A. Gurexson. 





The number of elementary Sanskrit Gram. 
mars in English is already considerable, but the 
present volume will prove, we think, no unwelcome 
addition to their number. The previous editions 
of Prof. Maz Miiller’s Grammar were, indeed, 
styled “for beginnera;” but they were used 
by those students chiely who had advanced 
elaborate manual, Mr. Macdonell justly claims to 
hare gained something in simplicity by the com- 
preasion of certain of the rulea of samdhi, which 
im the earlier editions were given with such length 
of bye-law and illustration, as must have rather 
alarmed the class for whom they were intended. 
It is, however, most surprising that the new editor 
should have sacrificed ao much to brevity, as to 
have given not even « summary or selection from 
the rules for this may “take almost years to 
master thoroughly,” we cannot at all agree that 
without some knowledge of them one does not quite 
eee how, for instance, the student can avail himself 
to much advantage of the rules for the first aorist, 





his notes on vocative forma at pp. 30 and 52, 

deviates from the transcription of the old editions 
to far less advantage, ris. in the case of the 
palatala which he tranacribes ‘k,’*g," eto,, “ because 
they are derived from the gutturals,” a singularly 





| feeble reason, wurely, from a learner's point of 


view. Possibly a more cogent reason was o 
Miller's “ Missionary Alphabet -” if ; 

have wished to find here also the macron for long 
vowels, if only to avoid odd-looking forms like *4' 
and‘i." For consonant-bages at pp. 36 ff, where 


the rules for the transference, to supplement the 
assistance given by the thickened type in the 
form * bhutsu’ (beside ‘ kakupeu’), The outlines of 
syntax with which the tert of the work concludes 
form another welcome feature of this edition. 
Their perusal may be now supplemented by Dr. 
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THREE CHANDELLA COPPER-PLATE GRANTS. 
BY PROF. P. KIELHORN, C.LE., GOTTINGEN. 
T EDIT these grants from excellent ink- Kalafijara, Dévavarmadéva, the son of queen 
= impressions, made and supplied to me by | Bhuvanadévi. Dévavarmadéva, when at Su- 
Mr. Fleet. The three grants have been already | havasa, gave the village of Eathahau (7), 
published; the first and second (marked by | situated in Hansmaua, in the R&japura 
me A and B), by Mr. V. A. Smith, in the | avasthd, to the Brahman Abhimanyu, an emi- 
Jour. Beng. As. Soc., Vol XLVIL Part L page | grant from the Biatta-village Dhakari. The 
84 and page 81; and the third (marked by grant is dated Simadina or Monday, the 3rd 
me C), by Dr. Rajendralal Mitra, in the same | of the dark half of Waisikha in the year 1107. 
volume, page 73. My own readings will be | I have not succeeded in identifying the 
found to differ considerably from those of my | places on my maps. 
predecessors ; and I therefore venture to hope The date, too, cannot in my opinion be 
that my work in re-editing and translating fixed with absolute certainty. According ta 
unnecessary. dark half of Vaisikha of Vilrama-Saimvat 1107, 
and written in the Dévanigari characters, A | the 15th March, A.D. 1050; but the tras 
of their contents is aa follows :— | date seems to be Wednesday the 14th, because 
A.—In the family of the sage Chandra- | the full moon fell on the 11th (about 4 rm., 
tréya there was a king Harahadéva, whose | Benares time). In the preceding year(Vikrama- 
son was the king Yabove | | Sativat 1106) the 3rd of the dark half of 
ing to the Tables, should be Sunday, the 26th 
March, A.D, 1049; but here again the trae date 
seems to be Saturday, the 25th, because the 
full-moon fell on the 22nd (sbout 11] AM. 
Vaidikha (Vikrams-Samvat 1105), by the 
should be Tuesday, the Sth April, A D. 1048 , 
bat in reality the date seems to be Monday, 
the 4th, because the full-moon fell on the lat 
April (abont 10 r.m., Benares time). In the 
year following upon 1107, the 3rd of the dark 
half of Vaikikha (Vikrama-Samvat 1108), by 
the northern reckoning, according to the 
Tables, should be Wednesday, the 3rd April, 
A.D, 1051; and here again the true date seems 
| tobe the preceding day, Tuesday, the 2nd April, 
because the full-moon fell on the 30th March 
(about 10 cm. Benares time). Of the four 
years for which I have made the calculations, 


the only year in which the 3rd of the dark half 
General Cunningham's Tables, the result would | of Vaidikha (following the northern reckoning) 
be the following day, Monday, the 7th November., 
































(Benares), gave the village of Yulli (?), 
situated in Usharavaha, to the Bhatia Yaii- 
socestors had been settled at Doirviharé. The 
grant is dated Havidina or Sunday, the 15th 
of the light half of Karttika, in the year 1055, 
when there was a lunar eclipse —The name 
Yaésidhara, in connection with Dhaigadéva, 
we meet again in line 29 of the Ehajuriho 
inscription of Dhaigs and Jayavarman of 
(Vikrama]-Samvat 1059 and 1173, which I 
hope to re-edit in this Journal. The same 
inscription also contains, in line 29, the adjective 
of one of the places mentioned in this grant. 
I am not at present able to identify, on the 
maps at my disposal, the places mentioned. 
The corresponding English date of the grant, 
in the Vikrama era, is Sunday, the 6th Nov- 
ember, A.D. 996, when there was an eclipse 
of the moon, as required. Calculated by 







he did fall on as Monday, is therefore Vikrama- 
B.—The king VWidyddharadéva was suc- | Samvat 1105, Unfortunately the year ia not 
ceeded by the king Vijayapaladéva, who given in the grant in words, but the figure 1107 
again was succeeded by the king, the ruler of | is perfectly clear; and as I am moat unwilling 
| | * Cunningham's Indian Bras, p, 213. : 
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to assume an error in the granf, I hope that sant, i | Nan- 
others versed’ in the subject will point out my 
error, and will caleulate both the date of this 
grant and also that of the next which offers a 
similar difficulty. 

C.—In the race of the ChandrAtréya princes 
there was the king Kirtivarmadéva, who was 
succeeded by the king Prithvivarmadéva, 
madéva, when in residence near Bhailasvg- 
min, gave ten ‘ploughs’ of land of the village 
Vamharada, in the Sidali wishays, to the 
Erihmay Rabhalasarman(?), an emigrant from 
the village Dhakari (mentioned in the grant 
B.). The piece of land given was bounded on plain 
the east by the village Ranasué, on the south good ; but, as usual, the interiors of most of the 
hy Kamananda, and on the north by Vijaull, letters shew marks of the working of the en- 
The grant is dated Sémavira or Monday, the | graver's tool.—There is no ring-hole in the 
15th of the light half of Migha, being the day plate, for a ring, with a seal attached to it ; 
of the full-moon, in the year 1190. and no indications of a seal heving ever been 
Bhailasvamin is evidently the same as | soldered on to it, 

Bhaillasvamin, which occurs ina grant pub- | The preservation of the plate is perfect. 
lished by Dr. F. E. Hall (Jour, Beng. Ag. Soc, | With the exception of perhaps one single 
identified with the modern Bhilsa, The other from the end in line 10, read by me yu), every 
places I am unable to identify, | letter is perfectly clear and distinct ; so that, 

As to the date, the 15th of the light half of with the one exception referred to, there can 
Migha of Vikrama-Sarvat 1190, by the Tables, | be no doubt whatever about the actual read- 
should be the 12th Janoary A.D. 1134, and ings of the plate. The mistakes made by the 
on this day there was fall-moon (about 3 p.w., engraver are few and unimportant ; and they 
Henares time); but the 12th January, A.D. 1134, | admit of easy correction. Ba is always de- 
was a Friday, not a Monday. | noted by the sign for ra; but va and dha are 

iete eee re. a few slight misiakes of orthography. The 

This inscription is on a copper-plate, which S, praré#krita has been employed in the sense 
was found, with B. below, in 1872, by o ah, ita. 






| B. below, are now in the Library of the Bengal 

Asiatic Society at Calentta; having been 
| presented by Mr. V. A. Smith, who obtained 
them through Mr, W. Martin, B.C.S. 

The plate, which is inscribed on one side 
only, measures about 141" by 72", The edges 
of it were turned up, so as to form a high 
other two. The plate is rather thin; and the 
plainly on the back of it. The engraving is 





1 Ot Svastit (1)  Astt*=kalpatarah* prapsyinitnm'=inanda-kandak satéth mitranish 
nayan-iimritam para-va(ba)lasy=itp[d®]ta-kétuh parah | eétuh saiigara-viridhér= 

2 munér-mmahiyasi kulé éri-Harshadivé ofipah j} Prachan da*-mandal-[8]grasya kara- 
| mahibhritah | nidigha-bhiskarasyya pratipd yasya dubsahah Ari.’ 

ee st 

. Metro, Sirditinvikeidit a, : * The onusrira sa beta should Sosehrniasauta ke 

. 7 Here two syllables (w —) have been Omi i the * Metre Sléke (Anushtubb), 

text; it ia Jost jPontibia, thas ey may stand in the | , TE 

margin above rus pra, where there appears to be some Metre, Aryh. 
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Nanyaura Plate of Dhangadeva—The Year 1055. 
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Qa Ga aa a 





ri-kara{-dvabh[é*]dana-kuthirah | Lakshmf- -lst-ilavilas=tasmaj-jiti YWakévarmma ji 
Yasy="6ndu-kunda-éubhréna yaiasd dhavalikritah | kulichala-guhih eéyyi jitih 
Kinnara:yéshita- 
4 mii Tasra irl-Dhaigadév6-bhit=patrah dtram jaya-friyah | asambkhya-samkhyu- 
vikhyfitah khadga-dhara- “parikramah  Chitrath yad-ari-narinim —hridayé 
virah-inalah | ajasram=agéru-pant 


5 né=pi varddhaté | Bhaigé="ntahpurik-alakéshu ‘gurate-kyidien kifa-grahah kithinyam 


kuchay6r=bhrovéh knutilaté 


chandré kalnaka-sthitih{i*] 


svachbchhandyam ka 


(ka)vi-vichi kairava-vané mitr-édaya- 


6 dyéshita yneminn=tka-mahipatan kadalika-kits 





shu nilsiraté |) Paramabhattiraka- 


maharajadhirija -paramédyara-éri-érj- Harshadéva - padinudhyiita - paramabhattiraka- 
mahiri- 


@ jidhirija-paramésvarn-éri - YakOvarmmadéva - 


- pidinudhyita - paramabhattirakn - mahdraji- 


dhirija-paramésvara-irt- -EAlafijar-idhipati-ici-Dhatgadévah |°° samvatsara-sahasré 


paticha-paichi- 


8 Sad-edhiké Kirttika-paurnnamisyit Ravi-dind évath samvat 1055 K[a*)rtti[ka) 


gu di 15 Ravan ady=#h-[ai]va™ Kasikayarh 


mandalé | Réhint-hriday-ina- 


9 nda-kanda-harinalitichhané 4) reronte arr nhs tri-pravariya eosin 
Tarkkfrika-vi 


rasn «=; Wai(bai)rhaspatya =: Vik 
hara-grim-ibhijaniya bhatta- 
10 &ri-YaSidhariya 


“'graha-grisa-pravedikrita- 


Aigi- 





bhatta-Jaya[ku)méra-sutiys ee ee recom 
sthalam  sa-nimn-Gnnatanh Pineal 





chatul)-simi-paryantam Yullt™- nimad 


il {mi} Npi(vrijddbayé* punya- 


charitah sa dadan Titiica iat WW Dat[t*)vi 





pitrirath=dtmanah i Balance 


sjacapada-priyah | bhiga-bhégn-hirany-Adi 


12 dadinaih sukham=isyatim || 


Uktafi=cha  smriti-kiraih 1 


Va(ba)hobhir-vvasudha 


bhukti rajabhih Sagar-ddibhih | yasya ynsya yada bhimis-tasya tasya 
tadi phalam | Bhilmith yah pratigrihni(hni)- 

13° ti yat=-cha bhilmith prayachchhati| ubhan tan punya-karmmfpan niyatau svargga- 
giminan jj} Gim=tkim suvargnam=dkam bhiiméreapy=tkam=afgulam ) haran= 


Pep away se yavad-AhGtasathplavam([11*] 
sisanaih 


14 Idem = éri- sisan—irjjita-pratipa-tipit-driti- -Chakrasya krama- 
varttina[h] 1 
15 Sri-Dharhga 11 
TRANSLATION, bridge across the ocean of battle, The prowess 


Om! May it be well! 

(L. 1.)—In the exalted family of the yener- 
able sage Chandratréya, the crest-jowel of the 
three worlds, there was a prince, the illustrious 
Harshad6va, (who was) a tree of paradise to 
those attached (to Aim), a root of joy to the 
good, nectar for the eyes of his friends, a mighty 
comet boding evil to the host of his enemies, a 





* Metre, Sloka (Auushjubh); and in- the next two 








of this (prince), who was inspiring fear by his 


| terrific arrays of troops, (and) who had made 


tributary (fo himself other) sovereigns, was 
difficult to endure, like the brilliancy of the 
summer-sun, which is fierce with its burning 
orb, (and) which scorches with its rays the 
mountains. 

(L. 2.)—From him was born Yabovarman, 


| who scattered the host of the enemies as the 
aS aaa i 
should have expected to read adytha ért-Kitikdy4m, 


al — Slika (Anushtabh). 


os Metre, Glika (Anushtubh); and in the following 
TOTECE, 





san does the mass of darknows, an axe in clear. 
ing the temples of his opponents’ elephants, 
(and) a watering-basin around the creeper 
Fortune. Illuminated by his fame, radiant like 
the moon and like jasmine, the caves of the 
mountain ranges became a suitable resort for 
the wives of the Kimnaras, 

(L. 4.)—His son was the illustrious Dhanga- 
déva, a fit dwelling for the goddess of victory, 
renowned in countless battles, valorous (above 
everything) by the blade of his sword,” 
Strange it is, that the fire of separation is ever 


increasing in the hearts of the wives of his | 


enemies, although it is incessantly » sprinkled 
with the water of their tears. So long as he 
is'the sole lord of the earth, (only) the curls of 
the damsels of the female apartmentsare loose,"* 
there is seizure by the hair (only) in amorous 
dalliance,-hard are (only) the two breasta, 
crooked (only) the brows, a stain shows (only) 
in the moon, selfwilledness there is (only) in 
the speech of poets, aversion to the rise of a 
friend*’ (only) in the cluster of night-lotoses, 
frailty (only) in the stems of plantains. _ 
(L. 6.)—The most worshipful, the supreme 


king of. Mahdrajas, the supreme lord, the illn- 
strious Dhangadéva, the ruler of the glorious | 


HAlafijara,—who meditates on the feet of the 
most worshipful, the supreme king of Mahdrd- 


jas, the supreme lord, the illustrious Yasd- | 
varmadéva,—who meditated on the feet of the | 


most worshipfal, the supreme king of Mahdrd- 
jas, the supreme lord, the very" illustrious 


Harshadéva,—whr is devoted to the law (and) | 


whose conduct is not rustic,""—in the year one 
thonsand increased by fifty-five, on the full- 


moon day of Kirttika, on Sunday,—thus (in 


Jigures) on Sunday the 15th day of the light 
balf of Karttika in the year 1055,—when the 

‘deer-marked’ (moon), the root of joy to the 
heart of Réhini, had his orb swallowed by 
(Rabu) the son of Simhika,*°—on this day, here 
at Eésika (Benares) to increase the (spiri/wal) 


Ne ee as of | 








to 7 ol 
 onlapurita rikdia ‘why aga 
> Tain, ¢ t, fi 0. 
and means still [ believe in Maz a,‘ curling’; and in 
s laudable sense bhatiga did eriat, 
“ Mitra, the original for ‘ friend,’ also means ‘sun.’ 
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himezell, haa given the village pamed niu Co, 
which appertains to Usharavaha, with its 
water and dry land, with its low and high (land), 
with its mango and madiika-trees, with its 
fertile and saline soil, up to its well-known 
four boundaries, to"the Bhaffa the illustrious 
Yaéidhara, son of the Bhafta Jayakumira, of 
the Bhiradvija gétra (and) whose three pra- 
taras are Bhiradvaja, Aigirasa (and) Barhas- 
patya, of the Vajasanéya édkhd, who has come 
from Tarkaérika and whose ancestors were 
settled at the village Darvihara. (4nd) having 
given (it), he, who is fond of the people, has 
commanded the people therein,—“Give the 
share of the produce, the money-rent and so 
forth, and (havittg done so) live happily” !™* 


(L. 12).—And it has been said by the writers 


on law :-—[Here follow three of the 


benedictive and imprecatory verses, which it is 
to translate. ] 


unnecessary 

(. 14).—This is the order of the illustrious 
Dhangadéva, who has distressed the circle of 
his enemies by the majesty which he has 


acquired by his government, (and) who acts in 
accordance 


with the law.™ 

(L. si = ee 

This inscription is is on anil copper-plate 
which was found, with A. above, in 1972, by 
& peasant, in ploughing, at the village of 
Wanyaura, in the Panwirl Jaitpur Tahsil of 
the Hamirpur Districtin the North-West Pro- 
vinces, As stated above, the original plate is 
now in the Library of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, at Caloutta, 

The plate, which is inscribed on one side 
only, measures about 15}° by 103.” It is quite 
smooth; the edges of it having been neither 
fashioned thicker, nor raised into rims. The 
plate is not very thick; but the letters are 





| rather shallow, and do not shew through on the 


reverse side at all The engraving is very 


- 1 do sot think, that in this particular 
ane be attached to Legh met ry bri 
mam agrdmya-charitak. 


Ter aia ee 
we eee OF ante, Vol. XII p. 121, L 15, and 


p. 1241 
7, erama in krame-vartin I take in the sense of 


ridhivat, 
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good ; Sasuny sh Wa Wines, Gates es SEL nid janal fcjantadh te Ink 6), oad Eh a toe 
in with a hard incrustation of rust, which it | instances he has formed certain letters or com- 
was impossible to clear out altogether; of | binations of letters somewhat carelessly. A 
those that are not so filled-in, some shew, as | strange form of the letter pha occurs in the 
usual, in the interiors, marks of the working | word phalam in line 16, while the ordinary 
of the engraver's tool.—At the top of the plate, | form of that letter has been used in line 18. 
about the centre, there is a mark as if a ring- Ho is always denoted by the sign for ra, and 
hole was made, or half made, and was then encod Tana ani catnenNR EA 
filled-in again, either intentionally, or acci- | confounded, There are a few mistakes of 
dentally by the accumulation of rust; but no octhagtabhiy. nolshiy Geek Sur Mach in Yaw’ 4 
ring and seal are now forthcoming. éaila for éaila in line 12, sésana for Adsana -in 

The preservation of the plate is almost per- | line 13, and punya for punya in line 10. As 
fect. There are only two akeharas, which are regards the language, attention may be drawn 
indistinct, the last in line 7 and the first in to the causal form krishdpayatu in line 15, and 
line 15. The writer or engraver hns made a few | to the masculine Dvandva-compound kshity- 
mistakes (vd for toh, and gh for jmah in line 5, ' wdadAim in the same line, 





1 Ox Svasti i(u) Paramabhattiraka-mahi 

2 rije-paraméévare- éri- Vijayapéladéva-pidinadhyata-paramabhattiraka-mahirijidhirijja- 
paraméévara-j vara-éri-Kalathjar-idhi- 

3 pati-érimad-Dévavarmmadévah kaéalt n™* vices seas pons kavalit-ikhila-dik-chakravilah | 


4 | ‘ndhishthiran vijaya yutd tyigéna hamp-idhipam 
"plibbhtrytns mah-dadhim cae art dévarh Sa{éa)chi-vallabham | ripén= 
Api Manébhavam painta- 
5 yi Sokrem sa-Vidha(cha)spatith tasy=inyair=visad-Cidu-dhima-dhavalaih kith kirttitaih 
syid=gupaih |} Wn(bu)ddhimin™=-dhirmmivi(ka)b éirah satya-vid! jit-dndriyab | 
| krita-gu(jfia)b saj-ja- 3 hs 
6 n-inanda-jana(na*]h dnbha-darianah 1) = Tithameanil sarmalurikrita-darirah | 
nibs ra-suthdaratar-Aléka-kndall- garvbba(rbbha)-vibhram.dkkrs-siihtram=dkalayye I 
7 samvat 1107 Vaiéikhs-misi kri{shpn]-paksh? ritlyiyim Séma-din@ Suhavass- 
samiviss Rajapur-ivasthiyam Ranamau{a)-samva(mba)ddha-Katha[hau(?)}-"" 
8 gramé niviisi-mahattama-janapadin vra(bri)hmap-dttarin rija-purushith[écha] vi(b4)- | 
-va(dha)yati | (n) Atmiya-mitah rijit-arl-Bhuvanadévyah simva- 
9 taari(ri)ké | jalé vidhivat-snitva déva-manushya-pirvvan pitrin sa-darbha-til-Odakéns 
satitarpya ravér=argham dat[t*]va bhaga™yantam Bhavini-patim samabbya- 
10 [rebya) yathivat huotabhoji hbutvi cho 1 matapitror=itmana[é=cha] punya(nya)-yaéb- 
bhivriddhayé | Dhakért-bhatte-grama-vinirggatiya Bhiradvaja-gétraya A(ii)thgi- 
1] rasa-Va(bi)rhaspatya-Bhiradvija-tri-pravariya © Yajurvvéda-ddkhiné = vrii(br)hmana- 
Abhimanyavé bhatta-(E]llé-putriya Jasavara-naptr} | véda-vidirmga-piragi- 
12 ys shaf-karmm-ibhirstiya su-éilaya | grimb<yam-=asmibhi(h}®] sa-jala-sthalab | «-4- 
(mra}j-mavii(dhi)kah | sa-gartt-Oshara-pishinah | sa-sai(éai)la-vibalah | sa-lé- 
13 ha-lavap-ikarah | sa-vana-nidhinah | chatur-Aghita-visuddhah | sva-sim‘-trina-yiiti- 
anemia ia ara 8 abnidbanane initrnaseiac wes rae wit ( Gi) 











" eects epee | ut emer fy hanes cee 
™ Here and in FE secaed gel Bay mote pd Dacamyineder ya ka ook Me ror 
pascteationavsaperdncee “ES wraniencel tony erommmeny were © 
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14 pauaiveia | radatinh W(t) Tad=bhavadbhir Alin] Gravana-vidhéyaitbhititva 
_ bhaga-[bhé]ga-kara-hiranya-damd-adiy-idikam=uchit-inochitam 


vyam | 
(Sa(?)] chathdr-irkam kshity-udadhim 





cheisy=6panéta- 


yivat sva-putra-pantra-samtatya = bhunakta 


tasya tadi phalam I(t) 


chhatram var-aévyah"” vara- 


krimir=bhiitva pitribhih ere | ganjati Mu) 


15 
bhégéna vi prayachchhata anyasya vi daditu vikrinite krishatu krishipayata 
vi[i®] Na kair=api bhi- 

16. vi-bhOktribhih paripaththibhir=bhavitavyam 0) Va(ba)hubhir="*vasndhi bhukti rijabhih 
Sagar-idibhih | yasya yasya yadi bhimis-tasya 
Bhiimim yah prati- 

17 [wrijhoati ya[é=cha] bhimim praynchehhati| obhan tan punyn-karmméAnaa niyatam 
svargro-giminau (() Sathkhath bbadr-iisanam 
vihanah | bhOmi-dinasya chihni- 

18 ni phalam avarggnh Puoratdara |("). Sva-dattim 
vasumdhardmi | sa vishthiydin 
Sva(suva)rnpametkaih game=tk[a*)}ih bhilmér-apy=tka- 

19 


meathgulamn | haran=narakam=dyati yivad-ihdtasamplavam | Matmgalath mahé-srih i 


Srimad-Dévavarmmadévah \I 


TRANSLATION. 
Om! May it be well! 


(L. 1.) —The most worshipful, the supreme 
king of Mahdrdjas, the supreme lord, the 
dvvout worshipper of Mahévara, the illustrious 
-Dévavarmadiéva, the ruler of the glorious 
EAlafijara,—who meditates on the fect of the 
most worshipful, the supreme king of Mahdri- 


jes, the supreme lord, the illustrious Vijayapa- | 
ladéva,—who meditated on the feet of the | 


ses rormpeal the saperine ee eee 
the supreme lord, the Ulustrious Vidyidha 
déva,—the prosperous,—™ | 

(L. 3).—By the fire of his prowess he haa 
devoured the whole circle of the regions, He 
is the spiritual guide to initiate into widowhood 
the wives of the enemies slain (by Aim) on the 





beloved of Sachi, by his beauty too the ‘ mind- 


born’ (god of love), by his shrewdness Sukra. 


together with Vichaspati,"—what would be 
the use of recounting his other qualities, brilli- 
ant like the splendour of the clear moon? In- 
telligent, devoted to the law, valorous, speaking 


the truth, subduing the senses, grateful, causing | 
in the following | 


“This his auperflooua, 


ref 


os a preceptor of the Daityas and the preceptor of 
“1 am somewhat doubtful about this tranalation, 


® The sentence is continued in line 6,—'he, having | « 





joy to good men, of quspicions aspect—thus his 
person is adorned with a mass of many noble 


(Lb. 6)—He, having reflected, that (this) 
worldly existence with its graceful appearance 


resembles the inside of the plantain-stem, which, 


beautiful indeed to look at, is void of substance, 
(being) in residence at Suhavisa, on Monday 
the third of the dark half of the month Vaisi- 





| ab ive vilhige of Kathahan (?), which apper- 


tains to Rapamaus in the Rajapura avasthd, 


"| and the king's officers (as follows) — 


(L. 8.)—On the anniversary (funeral cere- 
mony in honowr) of our mother, the queen, the 
illustrious Bhuvanadévi,—having according to 
rule bathed in water, having satisfied with 
water containing darbha-grass ahd sesamum the 
divinities and men as well as the ancestors, 
having presented the argha (offering) to the sun, 


ocean, by his might the god (Indra) who is the having adored the holy lord of Bhavani, and 
having duly sacrificed to fire—we have, in 


| order to increase the (spiritual) merit and fame 


of our parents and ourself, given ag a grant 
its mango and madhika-trees, with its ravines, 
oA masael oi onempalitmilenen ise 

or-courses (F)," ™ with its mines of iron and 
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salt, with the treasure in its forcsta, well- 
defined as to its four abuttals, up to its proper 
boundaries, the grass and pasture land, exclu- 
sive of what has before this.been given* to the 
gods and to 

Abhimanyu, the son of the Bhajfa Pilla, (and) 
grandson of Jasavara, of the Bhiradvaja gotra 
(and) whose three pravaras are Aiigirass, Bir- 
haspatya (and) Bhiradvaja, of the Yajurvéda 
‘tkid, who has come from the 
Dhakari, who completely knows tho Védas 
and the Vidiiizas, delights in the six duties 


(L, 13.}—You, therefore, being ready to obey | 


(vr) commands, shall make over to him every 


kind of income, fixed and not fixed,” the share | 


ao forth, And he may enjoy, or permit to 
enjoy, or give to another, sell, plough, or canse 
to be ploughed (this land) in the unbroken 
succession of his sons and son's sops, so long as 
No future rolers whatever shall obstruct him. 

(L. 16).—jHere follow five of the customary 
benedictive and imprecatory verses, which it is 

(L. 19).—(May) bliss (and) good fortune 
(attend) ! 


C.—Plate of Madanavarmadéva, 
This inscription is on a copper-plate which 
was obtained somewhere in the Augist Parganh 


in the Babér& Tshsil of the Band& District 


in the North-West Provinces. The original 
plate ig now in the Library of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, at Calcutta; having been 
apparently presented by Mr. A. Cadell, B.C.S. 
only, measures about 161" by 108". The plate 
itself is quite smooth ; but all round it there is 


a flat rim, about }” broad and 1’ thick, fasten-. 


ed on very tightly by twenty-one rivets, which 
could not conveniently be removed in order 
to get a perfectly clear impression of some 
of the letters lying close up to it. The plate 
is not very thick; but the letters, being shallow, 





Brihmans,—to the Brahman — 


Bhatta-village | 


| 17 


THREE OHANDELLA COPPER-PLATE GRANTS. 






Tho preservation of the plate is almost 
there are only two instances where the forms of 
the letters engraved cannot be made out with 
certainty, the third alshara from the end in line 
7, and the first akshara in line 8. Bat tho 
letters have not always been formed clearly and 
distinctly by the engraver, and in this respect 
cha are almost or entirely alike, and that it is 

i difficult and sometimes impossible to dis« 
tinguish between the signs for ta and ne, and 
those for da and da. Ha is always denoted by 
serves for dha. Mistakes of orthography are 
more numerous than in the preceding grants. 
We find the dental] sibilant for the palatal, in 


| Piva 1. 1, vierdsvara 1. 1, varies 1. 1, peramés- 
| vara L 3 and L 4, mdhéseara 1. 4, rieuddia 1, 9, 


sata |. 10, swkla l. 11, sdkhin 1. 13, sermman 
l. 14, eravana |. 15, pravésa |. 16, and sana |. 16; 
the dental nagal for the lingual, in punya 1. 11 
and 1. 12; and the word éri for irs in L 13. 
A wrong form is karshatah for krishataA in L 

; and peculiar and contrary to grammar is 
the position of the numeral in Aala-daja |, 7, 
fapta |. 8, and déataika |. 10, Highly 


Ld = F 
Feo | LI 





L 9, valmiku for valmiké, valmikuh in 1 9, and 


viiu for vdpé, edpah in L 7, for which I refer — 
the reader to Hémachandra’s Prétrit Grammar, * 
IV. 331, and Hoernle and Grierson’s Bihid 

Dictionary, s.v. akhandal, 
rae ee et) 


 #.9-) ante, Vol. XIII. p. 57, note 14, 
ha om 1 iyata, i 
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11 


12 





TEXT.” 
Om  Svasti Jayaty*=ablidayan=visva(éva)th __visv(év)-teva(éva)re-tiré-dbritab 1 
Chathdritréys-naréthdrinith  varea(éa)i-chamdra iv=dj{j*)valah 1(n) ‘Tatra 
prava- 
rddhaminé —virévi(dhi)-vijaya-bhrijishnu-jayasakti-vijayadakty-di-vir-A vir 
mahari- 


paramabhatidraka- 
javi(dbi)réja-paramésva(iva)ra-dri-Eirttivarmmadéva-pidinndhyita-paramabhattirake-ma- 
hardjadhirija-paramésva(éva)ra-éri-Pri- 
thvivarmmadéva-pidinodhyiita-paramabhattéraka-mahirijidhiré ja-paramésva(éva)ra-para- 
mamah[é* ]sva(Sva)ra-KAlarhjar-idhipa- 
ti-éripa(ma)o-Madansvarmmadévé yijayiit Sa ésha durvvishshatara-pratépa-tipita- 
sakala-ripo-kulak kula-vavi(dhiijm=iva vasuindharim nirikulim yn(pa)- 
ripilayann=avikala-vivéka-nirmmalikrita-matih w" Stdali-vishay-intabpati- Vamharada- 
grim-dpagatin ketuthvi(bi)-kayastha-mahattar-’- | 
din sarvvin samajnipayati [n"] Asta vab ameagerear yath arilikhi 











(smijn=grimé hb ir-yatra | 

(dé?]" dr drina-sirddha-sapta pa(ya)erighitah Vina eS, adi Rapasui-grima- 
daindaka t* dakabinenyhi: di igi Kemanaudi-grai[me*)-dawdaku | paichimiyim 
disi 





vrikshu(ksha)}-valmikn | uttaré Vijauli-gram ‘Vi 
(in)ddhi bhimib jadit-kshétréna ica sa jale-othall cnathbaee jibes 

mA& e-ddhe-dr[dhvi) bhdite-bhavishyad-varttamina-nibéiesh-idiya-sahité ch=damibhir= 
Bhailasvami-samip-ivisé navaty-adhikn-m-(é)taik-jpéte-a- 

hasratamé satnvatsaré Migh? misi eu(iu)kla-pakehé pirnimiyim Sima-viré amkatb=pi 
satbvat 1190 Magha su di 15 Séméy puny(oy)-Odakéna vidhiva- 

t enitvé dév-idin-sathtarpya bhéskeram Bbhavini-pati ch-ibbyarehehys hntabboji 
hutvi mitépitrérsitmanag=cha punyA(pyi)yas Dhakari-grims-vinirggatiya VAje- 

sanéya-si(éA)khiné  Bhila*}radvija-gitraya) Bhiradvija-1 Atngirasa-1 “Vi(bi)- 
‘rhaspatya- | tri(tri)-pravariya | © Vapa“*ne-prapautriya | Sinhi-pautriya t 
Jita-putrays 

Ri[bhs]“lasa(éa)rmmant vri(bri)hmaniya kuSa-lati-piténa hast-édakéns svastivichana- 
piirvvam chathdr-irkka-sama-kilam putre-pautr-Ady-anvay-anugimitvina  éisa- 

nam kritvi dsttedti matva bhavadbhir=djid-sra(ira)vana-vive(dhé)yair=bhitva bhiga- 
bhég-Adikams sarvvam=asmai samupantiavyam [ii*] Tad-inim=asya bhimim 
sa-nirggama-pra[ vé)-" 

sA(éi)m ea-earvy-fsay-Gkshu-karppisa-kusumbha-ca(6s)9-Emra-madhek-Adi- -bhirohim sa- 
vana-khani-nidhinim=aparairrapi shp-intarggatair=vastabbih sahitis 

sa-vihy-Abhyantar-Adiyiém bhutjinasya karshatah karshayaté din-idhina-vikrayam vi 
kurvvatd na kénachit=-kichid-vidhé karttavy§ [j*] Idem ch=ismad-di- 


‘name=anichchhédyam-andhiryain [ch]=ti bbteibhirmap bhimipilaih palantyameiti 1 


Uktamm cha ) Va(ba)hubhir*"=vvasudbii bhukti rijabbih Sagar-didibhib | 


) ynsya yasya yadd bhiimis=tasya pee Sen Likhita[m*)] cha dbharmmalékhi- 
Théisisidhens 


utkirnmnam cha  Tipnicn Telapepest & 
| i ark with separate nets, the signs of 
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TRANSLATION. | oF the light half of Migha in the year 1190,— 
| See | having bathed according to rule in holy 
Om! May it be well ! water, having satisfied the divinities and 
(L. 1.)—Victorions is the race of the Chan- the rest, having adored the sun and the lord 
dratréya princes, which cansea joy to all, is 


of Bhavani, (and) having sacrificed to fire,— 
humbly revered by all rulers, (and) is resplen- | have given in this the above-written village 
dent like the moon, that gladdens the universe | a piece of ground measuring*” ten plowhs 
.and) is borne on the head by the Raler of (hala),“"—in figures too, 10 plonghs,—which for 
the universe | sowing requires seven dronas anda half of . 
In this flow ishing (race), lnstrous becanse |... (F),** (and) of which the abuttals are, in 
of the appearance (in it) of warriors whose | the eastern direction the bonndary-mark” of 
power of victory, power of conquest and so fa : 


the village Ranasud, in the southern direction 
forth derived splendour from the defeat of | the boundary-mark of the village Kamanauda, 
(their) adverenries,—the most worshipfal, the 


in the western direction an ant-hill by a madhd- 
supreme king-of Mahdrdjas, the supreme lord, | ka-tree, on the north the boundary-mark of the 
the devont worshipper of Mahéévara, the illu- 


strious Madanavarmadéva, ruler of Kalaf- as to its four abuttals, together with the jadid- 
jara,—who meditates on the feet of the most 


field (?)," with its water and dry land, with 
worshipfal, the supreme king of Mahdrdjas, what is stationary and movable, with what is 
madéva,—who meditated on the feet of the 


ne | of income, past, future, and present,— 
most worshipful, the supreme king of Maké-| (L. 12.)—to the Braéhman Rabhalagarman,™ 
edjas, the supreme lord, the illustrious Kirti- 
retary 


son of Jiita, son’s son of Sanhi, (and) son of the 
adéva,— | 80n's gon of Viipana,™ of the Bhiradyija gttra 
(L. 5.)—He, the victorious, who has dis- 
treased the whole host of his enemies by his 


(and) whose three _pravaras are Bhiradviija, 
Aiigirasa, (and) Birhaspatya, of the Vijasand- 
prowess, which is indeed most difficult to en- 
dure, who is keeping the earth like a noble 


ya aikhd, who has come from the village 

Dhakart,— (confirming our gift) with (the pour- 
wife free from trouble, (and) whose intellect is of pour 
rendered spotless by his perfect disce 


ing out) from our hand (of) water purified ied with 

ment,— ‘uéa-grass, having performed (the rite of evastivd- 
he commands all cultivators (Kufumbins), Kéya- 
sthas, Mahatiaras and others assembled at the 


chana™ (and) having ordained that (thas ground) 
shall descend in the line of his 8008, 5008" sons, 
village of Wamharada, which lies within the and so forth, so long as moon and sun endure. 
Sadsli vishaya, (as follows) :— 
(L. 7.) Be it known to you, that, for the 


(L. 15,) Aware of this, you, being ready to 

obey (our) commands, shall make over to him 

(spiritual) merit of our parenta and ourself, every (kind of income), the share of the “pro- 
we (being) in residence near Bhailasvamin, 
in the year one thonsand Increased by one 


duce and so forth. Nobody then shall cause 

! any obstrnction whatever to him, when he may 
bundred and ninety, on the foll-moon day in 
the light half of the month Migha, on a 












































enjoy, plough, cause to be plot ghed, give away, 
Mortgage, or sell this his ground, with the 
ways from it and to it, with all its -trees, 
thi tg hag cpe f the Chanlukya and other 
|} leaner Wal ak, © acme” i 
Elliot, Suppl. Gleseery, V _ TT. p. Sa... ' 
r | ; 1 sm unable to explain the words jadid-beshdtréna 
Compare strdheddhas, ante, Vol. XV. p. 11, 1.9, 
“ For tho reading of these names see notes 43 and 44 
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sugar-cans, cotton, atlas hemp, mango, 


madhkika, and other trees, with the treasure in | has been 
its forests and mines, and together with the | and the 


other things contained within its boundaries, 
(end) with the income from without and 
within. Ani this our gift shall be preserved | 
also by future rulers, being one that should 
neither be confiscated nor resumed, 


(L. 18.) ket kad been ala ; The earth 
enjoyed by many kings, Sagara 
rest; to whomsoever belongs the 
land, he for the time being enjoys the frait 


of it, 


(L. 19.) Written 





FOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 
BY PUTLIBAI D. HH. WADIA. 


No. VIIL.—Lalpari end Kevrépari. 
Once upon a time there was in os certain 


country a powerful Raji, who lived very hap- | 


pily with his queen and his littl son in a 
strong fortress. He was very fond of hunting, 
and generally spent whole days in that pur. 
suit, away in the forest, with his prime minis- 
ter and his attendants. 

One day the Raji and the Waszir started at 
full speed in pursuit of some game, leaving the 
escort behind. After a time they came to a 
beautiful well, situated in a thick forest. The 
well was so nicely built, that they halted near 
it to examine it, amd were very much surprised 
to see so magnificent a specimen of architeo- 


ture ina place where no human footstep over 


trod. While they were admiring the work- 
manship of the well the Wazir's eye happened 


to rest on an inscription carved on one sideocf 


it, which he thus deciphered :— 

“Should the Wazir miss this opportunity of 
Wazir murdered twelve years hence." 

When the Wazir read these lines he was 
seized with so strong a desire to kill the Raja 
on the spot that he did not care to Sapa an- 
other inscription that was just undern 
and which ran thos :— 

“Should the Wazir murder the Riji on this 
day, the Raja will rise up into life twelve years 
hence and murder the Wazir.” 





The Raja was so lost in admiration of the | 


beauties of the well that for some time he saw 
neither of the two macriptions, When at last, 
however, his eye happened to rest upon them, 
he stooped to read them and the wicked Wazir, 
taking advantage of the cepa threw a 
noose round his neck and strangled him. 

He then tied up the dead body in a bundle 





and leaving it by the side of the well, left the 


trusty band of followers, which be hadamong the 


escort, marched with them to the king's palace. 
When the Rin!, who was anxiously. 


-watching 
for the Raja's return from the window of the 
‘palace, with her little son on her knee, saw 
the Wazir from a distance galloping 
out his Royal master, she at once suspected that 
rag tia brat seag ty ete pou Hak 
hot haste to besiege the fortress, and to 





up with- 


her and her son. Siks'Seaa so bighied tae 


for some time she did not know what to do, 


when suddenly a thought struck her. She 


twisted her adri into a rope, and tying her boy 


on her back, alid down. by one of the back 


windows of her room and made her way out of 


the fortress. 

queen’s escape he immediately set out in 
pursuit of her with a number of his men, and 
overtook her just as she had reached the sea- 
shore. Finding him go close, the Rini, in despair, 
plunged headlong into the foaming waves. 
The Wazir gave her up for lost, but to his great 
surprise he saw that the waters divided before 
her as she fell, and disclosed a path over which 
she could walk on unhurt. He tried to follow 
her, when lo! the waters closed around him and 
his men, and it was with the greatest difficn! 
that they managed to save themselves. 





hired a little cottage and lived in it like a 
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sok pe er id i bay made friends with 
several of the neighbours’ children, and often 


went out to play with them, One day as they 


were playing a game of marbles, the little 
prince displayed his magnificent rubies, and 
began to usé them in place of ordinary marbles. 

Now a carpenter's son, who was one of his 
playmates, took a fancy to the rubies, and 
quietly slipped two of them into his pocket, 
and carrying them home showed them to his 
father. The father at once knew what they 


were, and forthwith went with them to the | 


Raja of the country, and offered them to him 
for sale. The Raji demanded to know where 
he had got them, and was surprised to hear 
that the poor man’s son had obtained them 
from a playmate. Struck by the richness of 
the jewels, the king was curious to know who 
was the owner of such rare gems, and ordered 
the carpenter to bring his son's playmate into 
hia presence.. He bought the jewels, however, 
at a high price and made a present of them 
to his only danghter. The young princess 
bang them in a ribbon round her neck and in 
her joy went to her pet parrot and ssid :-— 
“Dear Poll! don’t I look a very pretty 
princess with my rubies? Do look at them!" 
“What!” cried the bird disdainfally, “only 


have a string of them long enough to reach 


down to your toes! and then my pretty mistress 
would certainly look every inch s queen |” 

This set the princess a-thinking for a while, 
and then she said: “ But, Polly dear, how am I 
to obtain any more of these rubies P" 


“Go to the king, your father,” wag the bird's 
reply, “throw these two rubies at him, and 


leave him in a pet, and then shut yourself up 
im your room and refozse to eat or drink. 
When he comes to you and inquires into the 


cause of your grief, tell him that you want a | 


string of rubies like these long enough to hang 
down to your toes, and as sure as I am living 
your father will procure them for you.” 

The young lady acted npon this advice, and 


and ordered him into his presence, together with 
the boy from whom his son had obtained the 


rubies. _When the young prince appeared 





ments of the fair lady soothe 
aquired of him how he had | 
come to be in possession of such precious | 


rubies. The: boy’ eluted So Rik how te daa 
picked them up from the sea, and the Raja 
therenpon bade him go once more into the sea 
and bring him some more. 

Overjoyed at being entrusted with such a 
mission, the young prince forthwith went home 
and acquainted his mother with all that had 
happened. She too, was glad at the idea of 


her son having found such an opportanity of 
serving the-king of the country, and joyfully 


permitted him to go in search of the rubies, 
igh bere, Sms eemperocs Ai to the sea- 


Again a path was opened up ee him, by. 
which he proceeded onwards till he was stopped 


by something that touched his feet. On stooping 


to examine it, he found it to be the roof of a 
to find an entrance into it, and was very much 


struck with its beauty and grandeur, But 


what was his surprise when, as he proceeded 
further, he beheld a beautiful damsel lying 
upon a golden bedstead, with her head severed 
from her body and placed on a pillow by her 
side, eae fue Hide pened that trickled from ber 
T ig agian’ 0 Goat: 
fat seatiy: ‘nails ‘tin aly Saky OS sa] The lad 
stood amazed at the sight for some time, un- 
certam what to do, when suddenly he heard a 
voice loud as thunder in the distance. He 
self under a hay-stack that was near. No 
sooner had he done so than he saw a fierce 
giant enter the room, who sniffed about here 
and there for a while, and at last exclaimed :— 

“Iemella man! Ismell some human being ! 
who is it! come forth !” - 

Meeting, however, with no response he took a 
sword that lay nedr the bedstead, and placing 
the head in its proper place upon the body, 
lady three times, when lo! the fair maiden 





The giant then bade her tell him who had 
when she replied that nobody bad done so to 
her knowledge, he stamped his feet with rage, 
At last, however, the soft words and blandish- 
d him and calmed 
his temper. The young prince, who had 
watched all this from — the hay-stack, 
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thought it prudent'to remain where he was till | 


the giant departed again. 

With the morning the giant went out again, 
but before doing so he again separated the poor 
girl’s head from her body, and left her as be- 
fore, with the blood trickling from her throat 
on to the golden bedstead. When he was 
quite clear of the palace, the lad came out of 
his hiding-place and placing the fair lady's 
head upon the shoulders, passed the sword 
that lay by, three times up and down her 


to hig great delight, found the young lady 
restored to life, The poor creature was 


greatly surprised as well as delighted to see 


soch a being as the young man near her, never 
having seen any human creature before. They 





smelling the former he would be transf 

sho amy, hate fie soa tes lens wots 
resume his own shape again. The young man 
thereupon decapitated the young lady and 
immediately smelt the black powder, and had 
scarcely stuck himself against the ceiling jnat 
the room. 

He at once brought the young lady to life 
as before, and questioned her very sharply aa 
to whether anyone had come near her, during 
his absence, for he again smelt a haman being 
somewhere. The girl replied that she had 
been lying a headless corpse since he had left 
her, and knew of nobody having entered the 
room. Reassured by these words he retired 
for the night, and soon fell fast asleep. 

Next morning the giant again proceeded to 
cut the throat of the young girl, who was no 


told him to ont her throat with # 


ith Rersdybene tung ccs os von into | 


bcckad twas an ee ab thle wees tof ceaidaene 





aad from her body as usual, went out 
of ‘the palace, The young man, as soon as he 
saw the giant's back turned, flew to the place 
where he had placed the white powder, smelt 
it, and resumed his own shapeagain. He then 


they left the snbemacine palans ‘atibs f. 
their haste, however, they forgot to carry away 
with them some of the rubies that were soat- 
tered about, Just as they Were 


sword which he had brought away 


After along journey through the sea they 
arrived at the young prince's house ; ape! 
| Rani was greatly delighted to see her boy come 


| back safe and sound, and to find that he was 


accompanied by so lovely a a lady. Soon after- 
wards the young couple got themselves married 
and in due time the prince went into the 
presence of the Raji with the rubies, and 


The princesa, who had been anxiously waiting 
for the rubies waa so pleased with the young 
man for having brought her the precious gems 
that she would bestow no less a reward upon 
him than her own hand in marriage, and as the 
King, her father, raised no objection to their 
union, they were married with great pomp after 
a few days. 

The Raja gave them a palace to live 
aid the Vdseed nal indte chee a 
Lalpari, or Fairy Buby, as she was called, and 
the princess, all went and lived together in it. 
The princess got-a large necklace made of the 






rubies, and putting it on one day she went 
pl dient ett near the cage of her 
pet parrot, and said 


“Pretty Polly ! pretty Polly ! What doT look 


like now?, Don't I look every inch a queen, 
with this necklace of rubies reaching down to 
my toes Ft” 


spirits by exclaming :—‘* Oh, what is this neck- 
lace to a princess like you, when you cannot wear 
which sends forth its fragrance for a hundred 
niles round !" 


This made the princess unhappy again, and | more on a long, long journey. 


she said :—*“ Where, do you think, Polly, I could 
get such a flower ?” 

“Your father will procure it for you some- 
how, if you will sit dejected in a corner, refus- 
ing either to dress or to eat your food till he 
promises to get it for you. 

The princess followed th the-advice of the parrot 
in every particular, and when the RAji saw 


his ‘pet child so unhappy he conld not bat 


promise to get the flower for her at any cost, 
if she would but consent to be her usual self 
again. The princess, upon this, left off sulking, 
and soon was as gay as ever, while the Raja 
city that whoever brought the Aferd flower, 


miles round, would be rewarded by having a 
over to him. 

Just about this time, Lalpari happened to 
remark to ber husband that thongh she had 
been very happy with him, she had one source 
of grief. She had a sister, who was also a 
fairy, living far away in the jangles in a small 
box within an elephant’s ear, and whom she 
had not seen for many years. She knew that 


her sister was very unhappy where she was, | 


and would be only too glad to get out of 
her narrow prison to liberty and lifo. The 
prince, for bis wife's sake, undertook to go and 
fetch her if she would but describe to him 
her whereabouts. : 

“Walk on,” she said, “towards the South, 
till you arrive at an extraordinarily large tree, 
and there you'll see a monstrous elephant 
lying under it. You must climb up the tree 
unseen, if you valne your life, and must hide 
yourself in-it for sotge time. You will then 
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a box will fall ont of one of them, from which 
& fairy will pop out and forthwith commence 
shampooing the monstrous beast. As soon as 
you see her, drop this letter, which I give you 
for her, right into her lap, and you'll find that 
a8 soon as the elephant goes to sleep, she will 
allow you to bring her away with you here. 
She is known by the name of Kévrapart,” 

“Very well,” said the prince, “I shall find 
het out, if only to please my dear Lilpari.” 

So taking leave of the Rija, of his mother, 
and of both his wives, the Prince set out once 
After somo 
time he came to where the elephant was lying 
and climbing up the tree under which he lay 
he waited till Kévripari popped out of her 


| box, and shampooed the elephant till he went 


to sleep. He then gently threw the letter into 
her Inp. She took it up and read it, and then 
looked up to him with a meaning smile, as 
much as to say that she would be glad to be 
delivered from the companionship of the loath- 
some brute. So when the elephant fell fast 


asleep, the prince cautiously slipped down the 


tree, and shutting the little fairy up in her bor, 


he took her away with him, leaving the ele- 
phant to sleep at his ease, 

Great was the joy of every one to see the 
prince once more amongst them. Everybody 
accorded him a cordial welcome, save his 
second wife, the princess, who had been staying 
at her father’s house during her husband's 
absence, 

The next morning, the lovely Kévripari sat 
down to rinse out her mouth, when out of it 


dropped a beaatiful sweet-smelling Léerd flower, 


and the people for miles round were regaled 
with its powerful fragrance, so that every one 
thought that the kéerd flower, for which the 
Raji had shonladuiel 89 great a reward had 
been found at last. 

The sweet odour of the kévrd reached the 
princess, and her joy knew nv bounds. She 
was all anxiety to set her eyes upon it, when 
her husband went up to her with the wonder- 
ful flower in his hand, and made her a present 
of it! Some days later the prince married 
Kévripari too, and became the happy husband 
of three wives ! 

Twelve years had by this time rolled over 
the widowed queen's head. One day the prince 
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went to hunt in the forest, and had gone far 
however, knew nothing about. hia father's death, 
minister, but his glance happened to fall on 
the two inscriptions upon the sides of the 

well and then the whole truth flashed upon 
him, He argued also that aa twelve years had - 
already rolled by since his father’s death he 
must have come to life again. 

He deterniined, therefore, to go in search 
of him, when he encountered an old man in 
close proximity to the well, He soon got into 
him that he was a Raji, who had. been murdered 
by his Wazir twelve years ago on that very spot, 
and that he had but recently come to life again. 

The prince, who waa overjoyed at thus un- 


sapucladiy seeing ba tetas iid an wie 
he was himself, and, mounting him upon his 
own horse, took him joyfully home to his 
mother, The good Rini’s joy knew no bounds 
when she. caw her husband alive again, and 
there were great rejoicings in the palace on 
his account. The Raja, too, welcomed the 
old man as his pet child's father-in-law, and 
honoured him greatly as the ex-ruler of 


peinsagr cba D as By his help the prince 





It need birdly be mentioned that the Wastr, 
who fled from the fortress, was easily over- 
taken and killed, arid the prince, with his aged 
returned to his native country, and restored 
his father to the throne, which he occupied 
pane ih Pa = = ok 8 





FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA, 
BY 9, M. NATESA SASTRI PANDIT. 


XVIII.—The Five Cups. 
To a certain village there lived an extremely | 
poor Brihmag, named Bhikshu, who had 
stig to live upon: Every morning he rose 
in the Brahma fa" from his bed, went- to 
the river, bathed, and finished his prayers by 
the third or foarth ghafikd® of the day. After 
this his wife gave him a copper vessel cleaned 
and washed, which he osed to take in his 
hand and went a-begging street by street, and 
house by house, reciting the Upanishads.” At | 
about the tenth ghafitd Bhiksha used to return 
home with the vessel filled with rice and a few 
| vegetables with which the charitably disposed. 
baa pibetihid to him. He then performed his 
noonday ablations and the dfvatdrchana—the 
worship of his household gods. His wife 
cooked the rice meanwhile, and after each 
platter had been daly offered to the god, Bhikehu — 
ant down to his dinner. Whatever remained 








after serying ber husband the Brahman! ate, 
a This tale is Prion “to useful na nia ay Se 
iteelf imeidenta 
current in. aig 
rane team an above: be ie 
much aa above rs 








Such wes their daily routine. If fortunately 
Bhikshu ever brought more rice than was 
sufficient for one meal for himself and biswife, 
the hearth glowed a second time with fire, and 
a second meal was cooked. If not, they had to 
be content with a single meal for the day, and 
passed their night in hunger and in sorrowing 
over their poverty, 

This kind of life went on for several years 
till one day Bhikshn’s wife was moch vexed, 
and calling her husband to her side thus ad- 
dressed him :— 

“My dearest Bhiksho, we hive remained in 
this misery so long that death seems more 
welcome to us than life. But the great god 


Mahésvara will not take us to his abode, until 


the foll punishment for all our sins ‘committed 
in & former life is duly undergone in this life 
in the shape of extreme poverty. And as for 
yourself you never cared to learn anything hay 
which to gain an honourable livelihood. The 
nO Rig Sa mae 


re a a a 


en Polite ate 
85, eed 903 Deccan Days, 
a, the second half of the 
bt, from 4) to 6 as. ; aoe hag 
-; ae 1%, note 


fig theo tenia thane UY te PP csi eta opie 
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only thing you seem '6 fan sini nee 
days was nichchhavritH—the collection 


younger 
of alms! I beseech you to go somewhere and 


return with some learning in you,” 

The Brihmag!s words infused shame into 
ber hosband, and he resolved within himself to 
start the next morning in search of some know- 
ledge to eke out honourably the remainder of 
bis life. His wife, too, did not cook all the 


rice he got that day, but reserved a portion to | 


give to him for the way. 

Early next day when Bhikshu wenf for his 
bath and ablotion are renounced for a day 
even—his wife rose up and bathing hastily in 


the well in her garden, cooked the remaining 


rice and made ready a small bundle of food for 
ber hosband's use. When Bhikshu came back 
it firmly on his left ahonlder, His wife then 
ran out before him to see whether the omen 
was good, An old lady with a ghata (pot) 
foll of newly drawn water was coming towards 
ber. 

“My dear husband, the great god favours 
your journey. A sumangalt® approaches, Start 
at once,” cried she, and off went her hosband. 

Bhikshu had to go through s pathless forest 
to find some strange country in his search after 


knowledge. Thescorching sun was too mach for | 


him, and be was greatly tired; but thongh his 
hunger was great he did not mind. He walked 
and walked, till he came to the banks of a dry 
river bed in one part of which, however o small 
stream was flowing gently. His fatigue was so 
great that he took the bundle off his shonlder, 
and after hanging it on the branch of an 


taguds tree fell into a deep slumber beneath it. 


Fortunately for him, while he was thus sound 
asleep, Parvati and Paramésvara happened to 
pass that way. The goddess was very hungry. 
Said she to her lord! 

“My erst lord, here sleeps a poor Brahman. 
ia & good omen. 


woman, virgin, 
neyo double Brdhwan, music, flowers 
cooked rice milk. 


brella, sugarcane, 
aes, tt Le horse, 
tosh yioenyee aria 


and fried riee mie any of , 


franpal omen ia spy 
purpose for or which one gone ou odie y The bad 
omens kre a widow, * Bribmay, three Valryas, 


two Sddras, tiger, Bet aa seythe, wood-aze, crow- 





Tamang the Deiat | curia, 


The rice he brought for his meal is hanging 
in the iagudi tree. I am very hungry. Let 
us both eat of the bundle and then pursue 


The great god could not but agree. He 
himself took down the bundle and went up to 
both ate their fill and came back, while Bhikshu 


waa still asleep. 


* Poor soul, he sleeps soundly enough, with- 


out knowing that we have emptied his bundle 
of rice. 


What will he do for his meal when 
he gets op?” said Pirvatf, and the great god, 


asking her not to be concerned about it, took 


five gold cups from under his feet, and tied 
them ap in the empty cloth. The goddess’: 
face glowed with joy and she hung the bundle 
with the five cups in it where the bundle of 

In the evening Bhikshu awoke, and there 
were only five or six ghatikds remaining before 
bundle hastily and flew to the stream. It felt o 


| little heavier, and not knowing how to account 


for this he opened it, when Io! five cups made 
of gold and arranged one over another mot his 
eyes. As he separated the cups, from out 
of each there came out a being of the Divine 
World (dealéka), and served him with a 
thousand varieties of dishes. He was delighted 
at what he saw, and at once interpreted it to 
be a divine gift. “When he pot the cups back 
into their original position the goddesses 
disappeared, and he thought within himself that 
his poverty must have left him from that moment, 
and returned home hastily with a cheerful 
countenance to meet his wife. 

Alas, poorwoman! She had given away the 
little rice she had that morning to her hosband, 
when she sent him on his expedition in search 


of knowledge, and as there was no one to give 
| her another handful she had fasted the whole 


night, and was. praying for death or the retarn 


a man ine manne batter-milk (chard) 
of o preventive eres 
person, 


_ any 





it poeta in wil: 
yaia, dekuntald and other 
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of ordert to ak aa eal 6 la miseries. 
‘about the seventh ghatikd—for it took this 
much time for her husband to reath home—a 
couple of taps were heard at the door accom- 
panied by “Adiye—O lady"—and she ran at 
once to open the latch, for she recognised 
the voice to-be her lord's. A small light froma 
thin single wick was barning in her left hand, 
While ‘with her right hand she opened the latch 
a cheerful face ab the gate. 

“Hag my lord returned so soon?” said she. 

“Yes, my lady. The gift of Paraméivara 
bas been so great,” replied Bhikshn, and after 
carefully bolting the door, he went in, followed 

He then related to her how Paraméévara had 
conferred upon him five gold cups of extraordi- 
was not untrue, he fed her by means of the newly 
at the divine favour which had thus dawned 
upon her, and in honour of it wished to give a 
the idea and was moch pleased at the charitable 
disposition of his wife. And then they had 
nothing to lose by it, for the cups would feed any 
number of persons! So Bhikshn undertook 
to invite in the morning all the males of the 





village and ordered his wife to invite all the 


females. 
Accordingly, after his morning duties were 


over, Bhikshu went to all the houses and invited | 


the male inhabitants of the village to a dinner 
at his house, and his wife invited all the 
members of the fair sex. Bot they were 
amazed to hear that na wes. .Gise Hope Shs 
dinner ! “ae 

“ How coulda beau te such a thing ?” ssid 
they, “but if we do not go he may think that 
we have insolted bis poverty. So te = go 
for form's sake, after dining at home 

In this way they all duly came to  Bhiksha’s 
house, and seeing no signs of cooking or of a 
dinner in the place, they were all glad of having 
eaten first in their own homes. 

Bhikshu received all the male guests and 
seated them in their proper places, while his 
wife received and arranged for all the female 
prucate. When the arrangements were complete 


fore be himself tested the boon. 





damsels came out from each cup, highly orna- 
mented. Wreaths of eweet-scented jasmines 
were entwined in their coiled locks, and each 
had a dish in her hand. The first lady spread. 
the leaves. The second sprinkled water and 
placed a lid’ by the side of each guest, 
Wille the obhaca meryed ss espe of their 





theoups. $e ba rahisa Glia eich Eee; 
to which Adivin listened quite unconcernedly, 
and went his way. He then ordered his wife 
to give him some food tied- up in a bandle 
and started with it next morning to the iagudi 
tree. There he suspended his rice as Bhikshu 
had done, and pretended to sleep, but only 
kept his eyes closed. That day, too, Parvati 
and Paramésvara passed that way and ate of 
hia bundle. On returning to the bank the great 
god placed five cups also in Adivin's bundle, 
as he had donein Bhikshn’s, Adavin observed 
All that had passed and waa delighted at the 
divine favour, He did not even open his bundle, 
bat came running home. 
His great idea now was to invite all the 
villagers and give them a grand feast be- 
lety 
the whole village was called in the next morn- 
ing, and all came hungry, and eat in a row to 
taste of the divine dishes. A4avin treated them 
courteously and going inside opened the cups. 
When lo! several barbers came out of each cup 
and shaved the guests clean! And as they were 
divine the guests could not get out of their 
clutches, and one and all left the house cursing 


| Aéavin! 





: dh diibdadg dey G21 0 neck emulate ite body, 


Joy, 1837.) 
XIX.—Tihe Brahwmardkshase. 









igalinirppatta there dwelt «a Brihman, 
gaining lia living by the alma be collected 
daily, and so he was in extremely poor cir- 
cumstances. Poverty indeed had taken such 
a firm hold of him that he wished to fly to 
Baniras. Accordingly, depending as usual 
upon what charity would provide for him on the 
way, he started with only one day's supplies 
When there wanted yet four ghatikds before 


sunset he had approached a thick wilderness, 


wish ‘was sleo bong and wide, and studded with 
through this for more than this 'far gdetibas 
he reached a splendid tank just as the sun was 
setting. Ablutions must never be foregone by 


soon as he placed his foot in the water he 
that I may be out of the reach of that horrible 


heard a voice calling out :—“ Put not thy foot 
eo !* 

He looked round about him and discovered 
nothing, and so not heeding the threat he 
washed his hands and feet, and sat down to 
perform his sandhyévandana or evening wor- 
ship, when again he heard a voice :—“ Per- 
form not thy sandhydcandana Thon art not 
permitted to do so !" 
but proceeded with his 1 fers, and when 
they were over opened his bundle of food. 
As soon as he began to eat the same voice was 
again heard, but the Brihman paid no atten- 





tion, and finished his meal, Then getting up | 


he pursued his journey, so as, if possible, to 
reach a village to sleep in for the night. He 
same Voice forbade him to go on | 

Having thus been barred four times the 


art thou, thon wretch P And why dost thon 

thus forbid me every reasonable action.” 
Replied a voice from a pipal tree above hini: 

“T am a Brahmardkshasc, named Ganapriya.’ 





means “the land of the blue lily" 


© ‘This moans : isto Ch “lover of mrasic.”” 
*It isa common notion among Hindus, especially 
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all ho ntrcacea of maid, bat I wea unwilling 
to impart my hard-ear iad knowledge to 
others. Paramésvara was s0 greatly displeased 
with me that he made mea Brahmarékehasa in 
this life" and even now his rage seems not to have 
been appeased. At the distance of a quarter 
of a ghatikd from thia spot is a ruined temple, 





| in which pij (worship) is conducted in a very 


rough way, and during the ceremony o piper 
plays upon & ndgasvara pipe so very awkwardly, 
that its causes mie the utmost mortification to 
listen to him. My only hope of escape is that 
& Brahman will rescue me from this tree. You 
are the first Brahman I have ever met with in 
this wilderness, and I have grown quite thin 
from the worry of hearing that awkward piper 
day after day ! Tf I continue mach longer in 


‘this tree, it will be thedeathof me! So pity 


my condition, I beseech you, and remove me 
to some tree five or six ghafikds’ distance from 
this place, and leave me in peace there, so 


piper and get a little. stouter. In return 
demand from me any boon and I will grant 
it.” 

Thos said the Brahmardkshasa and in its 


—"T am an ex- 


(cgeunay: poor Wetlinay can th seal geese 0. 


mend my condition and to make me rich I 
will remove you to a good’ distance where the 
sound of the cracked ndgarcara shall never 
affect your ears." 

The Brahmertkshasa thought for a few 
nimighas and thus replied :—"Holy Brahman, 
every person must undergo what is cut upon 
his forehead by Brahmi, in this world. Fire 
more years of poverty are allotted to you by fate, 
after which I shall go and possess the Princess 
of Maisir, and none of the incantations which 
learned magicians may pronounce upon me 
shall drive me out, until you have presented 
yourself before the king of Maisiir and pro- 
mised to cure her of me, He will promise 


you ample rewards, and you must commence 
the cure, when I will leave her. The king will 


| be pleased and grant you several oe 





none Brihmaps, that be who doer act 


gr aesigen, tg tae others ia bora ia the sext life da 
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i a, 
afterwards visit any place where I may be. 
It may be that I shall possess several prin- 
cesses, but if you come there with the view 
of curing them I shall take your life at a blow. 
Beware !" 

re Sa ee to all the conditions and 


removed it to another pipal tree seven ghafikds | 


distant from ita then abode. If found its new 
home comfortable, and let the Brihmag pursue 
his way north to Baniras, which he reached in 
six months. 

For five yeara he lived in the Hanumanta 
Ghatta at Baniiras, performing ablutions to 
wash himself pure of all his sins. Then 
thinking of the Brahmardkshasa's promise, he 
returned towards the south and after travelling 
for five months reached Maisiir, where he 
sojourned in an old woman's house and en- 
quired the news of the day, 

Said she:—My son, the princess of this 
country, who is the only daughter of the king, 
has been possessed by a furious devil for the 
last five months and all the exorcists of 
Jambidvipa have tried their skill on her, but 
to no purpose. He who cures her will become 
the master of a vast fortune.” 

So said the old woman to the secret joy of 
the Brahman at the faithful observance of its 
promise by the Brahmarikshesa. He bathed 
and hastily took his meal, and then presented 
himself at the darbdr that very day. The king 
promised him several villages and whole 
elephant-loada of mohars should he effect a 
cure. 

On these conditions he commenced his pre- 
tended exorcisms, and on the third day asked 
all the persons assembled to vacate the room 
in which the possessed princeas was seated, 
Then be explained to his friend the Brahma- 
rikshasa, who was now possessing her, that he 
was the Brihman who had assisted him in 
the wood five years previously. The demon 
was greatly pleased to meet its old friend again, 
and wishing him prosperity and warning him 


never to come again to any other-place where | 


it might go for shelter, took its leave, The 
princess came back to her former self, and 
the Brahman, loaded with wealth and lands, 
settled down in Mnistir, 

He had thos earned & name as an exorcist, 


and nom oulaleaeea that science secretly, so 
that he soon became a master of it, and all over 
the country he became famous’as a master- 
magician. He also became a favourite with 
the king of Maisfir, and married a beantiful 
Pedknaap! gibd sy whine eanaie Bes iatlecs 


of three children. Thus passed fall ten years. 


Meanwhile the Brahmardkshasa, after going 
to several placcs, went to the country of 
Tiravanandapuram (Trivandrum) and possessed 
the Princess of Travancore. Many masters 
of magic were called in, but to no effect. At 
length rumours abont the master-magician of 
Muisiir reached the ears of the king of Tirn- 
vanandapuram. He at once wrote to the 


tothe Brihman. The invitation was s death 


stroke to our hero; for if he refused to go he 
would lose his good name and the favour of his 
king, and if he went he would lose his life ! 


He preferred the latter alternative, and at 
once wrote out a will, leaving his estate to his 


children and confiding them to careful hands. 
He then started from Maisiir for Tiruvananda- 
porsm, which he reached after journeying for 
a month. The king had so arranged for his 
comfort that he performed the journey with 
apparent ease: but his heart beating painfally ! 
He reached Tiruvanandapuram and tried to 
postpone his exorcisms for this reason or that 
fora short time, but the king was determined 
to prove him. So he was asked to leave no 
stone unturned in order to effect the perfect 
eure of the princess. He had now no hope in 
this world, and thinking that his days were 
numbered he undertook the cure, As usnal he 
made a pretence for a few days with his incanta- 
tations, but he thought: “ After all, what is the 


| use of my thus prolonging my miseries, asit is 


settled that I must die? The sooner there is 
an end to them the better !"" So with a deter- 
marékshasa he entered the chamber in which 


| the princess was seated, but just as he entered 
|a thought came into his mind and ha said 


boldly :—“ Will you now abandon her, you 
Brakmardkshasa, or shall I at once bring in the 
piper of the ruined temple near the wood, who 
is Waiting outside P"' 

Nosooner had the name of the awkward piper 
fallen on the ears of the Brahmardkshasa, than 
he threw down the long pole, which he had in 





“Brother Brihman, I will never even look 
back, but run away at once, if you will only 
never bring that piper to me again !” 
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“Agreed,” said our hero, and Ginspriya dis- 
appeared. 

OF course, our hero was greatly rewarded for 
his success and became doubly famous through- 
out the world as a master-magician! 





THE THREE PRINCES. 
BY THE BEV. J. HINTON KNOWLES, F.R.G.S., MLR.AS, do. 


A Kasurer Storr.* 

Once upon a time there lived a king, who 
was celebrated for his learning, power and 
all in every way worthy of such a father, for 
they were brave, and clever, and handsome, and 


them thoroughly, and 
prove of I will appoint to sit on the throne 
after me,"” 





In the course of a few days the wazirs waited | 


on His Majesty with their answer, The chief 
warir was spokesman, and said :— 

“ Concerning the appointment of a successor 
Our counsel is to send the princes out into 
the world and bid them trade: and then 
decide that whichever of them amasses the 
greatest fortune shall be king.” 

Upon this all the wazirs bowed their heads 
in token of their unanimous approval of the 
plan 


When everything was ready the three princes 
started. They all travelled together to the sea 


and there took ship for some foreign country. | 


As soon ag they reached their destination they 

parted ; one went in this direction, another in 

that, and the third in another, but before they 

separated they each bound themselves to return 

by a certain time to the spot whence they 

but the youngest brother wandered along 
* Told me by « Papdlit living at Shupiyan. 


ea,” he said; “and examine 
the one whom you ap-_ 











One day, while he was meditating what he 
should do with his money, a gésdia® came and 
stayed with him for three days. The holy 
man was so pleased with the respect and at- 
tention shown to him, that he determined to 
reward the prince, 

“Tam very grateful for your piety and 
goodness,” he said. “Tell me your name, 
whence you came, and whither yon are 
going.” The prince explained everything to 


“T understand," said the gésdin, “You must 
stay here. Do not go any farther, but remain 
here till your brothers return, Send your 
servants into the city to buy as much corn as 
possible, and when they bring it throw some 
of it into the sea every day, till it is all gone, 
Then wait and you shall reap an abundant 

The prince acted according to the advice of 


the giséit, He bought an immense quantity of 


corn and had it piled up near his encampment, 
Every day for about ‘six months he threw a 
certain measure of it into the sea, till the whole 


, | Wasspent. “ Now,” thought he,“ I shall have 
“ Be it a0," said the king, and he immediately | : 
| for several days, but nothing appeared. “ The 


my reward.” He waited in great expectation 
gostié has deceived me,” he said to himself, 


“Tam arnined man! Why was I so foolish 


as to listen to his wicked advice ? What will 
my father and my brothers any to me when 
they hear that T have thrown all my money into 
the sea? How they will laugh at me! I shall 
never beable to show my face to them again ! 


“Ab me! Ah me! I will now go to another 
| country. The day after to-morrow I will leave 


this cursed place.” But these words were 

hastily spoken, When all was ready and the 

prince and his retinne were about to start, 

had thrown into the river had been eaten by a 
* A Hindu saint; « holy person. 
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big fish," and as the news of the prince’s_ 


liberality spread far and wide in the waters, 
to the place, The king of the fish* had also 
come with them: but at last the supply had sad- 
denly stopped ! 

“Why is this?” the king-fish asked, ‘ We 
have been receiving corn for the last six months, 
and now for several days we have had nothing! 
Has the prince been rewarded for his kindness 
to us F" 


“No,” said the whole company, “ We have | 


not received any order to that effhct.” 

“Then hear the order,” said the king-fish. 
“ Go immediately and recompense the prince. 
Each one of you take a ruby and give it to 
him, ** 

Away went all the company of fish and 
deposited each a ruby on the shore near to 
the place where the prince was standing and 
looking mournfully across the sea." Attracted 
by the great noise in the water the prince 


turned towards them and saw the long row of | 


rabies on the sand, ‘ Wicked man that Iam!" 
he exclaimed, “ why am I thos rewarded ? My 
want of faith does not deserve this.” Saying 


this he at once gave an order to have all the | 


preparations for departure at 

“T shall remain here,” said he, “till my 
brothers return. Pitch the tents again." 

While the encampment was once more being 
got ready he and his head man were occupied 
in collecting the long row of precious rubies 
that the fish had brought, 

“Be careful," he said to the man, “ that 


nathing of this matter reaches the ears of the | 


people of the city or any other person whom we 
may meet. Let no mention of it be mada to 
my brothers either, I charge you: see to it, 
that you fulfil your trust. You and the rest 
of my retinue shall not go unrewarded if you 
obey me.” 

The man promised, and every day after this, 


as long as the prince was in that place, the | 


fish were daily fed with abundance of corn, 





1 Eds 
Etim, mateh (Sanskrit mateya) a fish; the fish 


ba Rieton Tau, p. 20 


ydfwradlikin; aleo Indian 
a = Goating on the waters,” 








Now in order that his valuable treasures 
placed in cakes of dung, that were dried in the 
sun; and after a while the day arrived for him 
to leave, so that he might reach the place where 


| he was to meet his brothers by the appointed 


time, He was so punctoal that he arrived 
there a day or two earlier than the other two 
princes. “‘ Well, what Inck?" they said to 
each other, when they all mat. 

Said the eldest prince, “I have been trading 
as a cloth-merchant and have gained such and 
such wealth,” mentioning an enormons sum 


“Well done!" exclaimed the other two 
brothers. 

Said the second prince, “I have been trading 
as a baniyé* and have amassed such and 


“ Well done!" exclaimed the other two 
brothers. 

Then spoke the youngest prince, “You see, 
O brothers," said he, “my fortune,” and 
cakes |" 

“Hie! Hie!" cried the other two princes. 

oe ee ee 

Ae ssoucs Seotlea ohio eas tetera 
three princes with their retinues set sail for 
their own country. Now it happened that a 
most foolish arrangement had been made about 
wood for the voyage, Before they had got 
half way they had run short of that i 
able article, and therefore the two older princes 
and the captain of the ship came to the young- 
est prince and begged him to allow them te use 
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You langh,” ho said to them all, “but pre- 
sently you will repent of your laughter. See, 
ineach of these dung-cakes there is a ruby, 
whose price is beyond value,” And he broke 
open one of the cakes and let fall a ruby. 
“ Look here, look here, look here,” he shont- 
ed several times and each time broke one of 


barked.* They immediately started for their 
father’s palace, and the day after their return 
the king summoned the whole populace to a 
grand meeting to witness the appointment 
ing. The king attended by all his court sat in 


state, and the people crowded round on all the dung-cakes and let fall a ruby! Then all 


fore his Majesty and the people, to show their | 
wealth and tell their experience, First came 
the eldest prince, who in a loud voice doclared 
what he had done, and what fortune had 
heard their words they cried, “Let him be 
king. Let him be king.” But when the 


“Ihave never seen such rubies before," 
more wealth than the other two! princes and I 
and all the people put together. He shall be 

* Yes, yes. Let him be king!” was the reply 


Se ee ee 
THE TROUBLESOME FRIEND, 
BY THE REY. J. HINTON KNOWLES, F.2.G.5., M.R.A.S., ac. 
A Easurear Srorr.* If he says, ‘Never mind. Yon can cook some- 
A mugaddam" became very friendly with | thing else for me, tell him that you dare not 


another man of his village, who eventually 
proved to be such a mercenary individual that 
he determined to get rid of him. But this 
was easier said than done, for a very close 
friendship had sprung up between them, and he 
did not wish to seriously offend his friend, as 
he had revealed to him too much of his own 
private affairs.” At last he hit on the follow. 
ing Plan :— 





do so shameful a thing without your husband's 
permission. Be very civil to him, but do not 
give him any food.” 

“Tam sorry, Sir,” she said, “that the mugad- 
dam ia out. If he were here, he would on- 
doubtedly kill a cock for you.” 

“Why are you sorry?” he said. 
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However, tho man was not to beso easily 
put off. “ Bother!" said he. “ Believe me, | 
should really like todo a little work. Come now, 
let me kill a cock, while you prepare a fire to 
cook it for me. I will explain matters to the 
mugaddam when he returns." 

Saying this he walked" out into the yard, 
where the fowls were kept, and taking one of 
the finest cocks he could catch, proceeded “to 
kill it. 


“Oh, please do not,” cried the woman, “My. 


food for you.” 


Bot the man was not to be put off, He at 


once killed a cock, and handing it to the 
woman asked her to cook it for him. Seeing 
no way of escape out of the difficulty the 
woman obeyed, but before the meal was ready 
the mugaddam retarned. “ Saldm, salém,” 
he said to his friend, and after the few usual 
questions concerning his health and affairs, 
rushed to the kitchen and asked his wife what 
she had done. She told him everything. 

“ Very well,” he said. 
consequence. We will get the better of this 
man yet. Listen! When the cock is ready, 
mind you give him only a little, but give it im 
the copper pot.* Give me the rest, but set it 
before me in the earthen pot." 

As soon as the meal was ready the woman 
did so, However, the man was too sharp for 
them. He noticed the meagre quantity placed 
before him, and the abundance that was set 
hefore the muqaddam. 


“Tt is not of mach | 





“No, no,” he said. “Do you think that I 
out of that earthen pot ? Never, This cannot 
be.” 

Thos saying, he seized the mugeddam's pot 
and put the copper one before him instead, In 


vain all remonstrance from the wuqaddam, 


The latter ee ee held his breath. 


| sit Sepaihotinsh sostdieds ie wife and said :— 


“For several days a dév’ has haunted our 
house. Once or twice he has appeared about 


“Indeed |” said the visitor. 

The woman took the hint and at once éx- 
tinguished the lamp. When all was in total 
darkness the mugaddam put ont his hand to 
take the earthenware pot from his friend, but 
the friend perceived the movement, snd plising 
the pot in his left hand seized the lamp-stand 
with the other and began to beat the muqad- 
dam most anmercifully. 

“Oh! oh!” exclaimed the mugaddam. 

“Whatare you doing to my husband?” 
shouted the woman. 

“ The dé is trying to steal my food |” said 
the man. 

“Be careful! Be carefal!" he shouted to 
the supposed dé, and each time he strock him 


as hard as he could with the lamp-stand. At 


last the lamp-stand was broken, and the man 
ran out of the door, taking good care to carry 
the earthenware pot and its contents with 
him." 


MISCELLANEA. 


AN ACCOUNT OF ASAM AT THE TIME OF ITS 
CONQUEST BY MIE JUMLA IN A_D. 1683. 
By Kavteas Sramat Das, M-B.A.5., F-R.HS. 
Court Poet; Udaipir, Méwir. . 
(Translated by Bibu Hama Prasida, 
Translator, Historical Department, Méwir.) 

This paper is based on the "dlamgir Nima of 
Muhammad Kizim ibn Muhammad Amin Munshi, 
an edition of which, by Maulavis Khidim H 
and ‘Abdu'l-Hai, under the superix n 
Colonel W. JN, Lees, has been published bs the 


see nk fee Deas 
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Bengal Asiatic Society in the Bibliotheca Indica. 


It is this printed text that has been used for the 


present purpose. 
The author of the "Alamgir Nama was a person 


| and commanded the attention of the public, as a 


writer of great tact and vast experience. He was 
in the employment of the Emperor "Alamgir, who 
once, in his presence, gave expression te his wishes 
thus :—" An account of my early days has been 


| already written in the Bddshdh Nima? my history 





4g By Molla Abd’ -Hamtd Labaast (Both the Btdshan 
Name 
apes Babar ate Vol. VIL pp. "Dp. a 17 ; a use 
extracted 


from has been 
pga ge VoL 1. 
“pnd in Amalie Reseorrhes Vol. a There is a divided 
opinion as to tho valoo of Mi a 


writer.—EDb. | 


since my succession to the throne requires to be 


the work in due fulfilment of his Majesty's de. 


of the first ten years, extending from Jumidin'l- | 


awal 1067 A. H. (February 1657 A.D.) to Rajjab 


1078 A.H. (December 1667 A.D.}, he was forbid. 


den to proceed further. 


The history of the remaining forty-three years | 


afterwards by Muhammad Siqi Musta‘idd Ehén,* 





of the Emperor, who while alive, used to hear 
nistration recited in private. The reason for this 
might have been that Muhammad Kazim was a 
everything in a clear light, but ‘Alamgir, intent on 
points, heard it privately read? 


L—The Conquest of Asim, 


seriously ill, his sons fought for the mastery of 


the Empire, and taking advantage of the wrongs 
that had crept into it, Pram Narayan, the Raji 


of Asim, looted the Bengal frontier, There. 


fore, after Prince Shuji’a had made his way to 
Mir Jumla (Mu'azzam Khan, Khin Khinin) to 
advance to the frontier and punish the intruders 
severely, Starting on the 18th Rabi‘u'l-awal 
1072 A.H. (11th Nov: 1661 A.D.) the Khan 
Ehananh* soon reached Koch Bihar, redoced 
the Capital and gave it the designation of ‘Alam- 


girnagar, “the City of “Alamgir.” Thon leaving | 


Koch-Bibar and setting out from Ghark Ghat on 
the 28th idem (2let November) he arrived at 
Karginy, the Capital of Asim, on the éth Shiba'n 
(28th March 1662) after a prolonged journey of 
five months, during the course of which he had 
to encounter several enemies and to suffer much 


On his arrival, the Chief of Kargaav left 


his Capital and took shelter in the northern hills 
of his territory, While there he sought to conclude 
a treaty, but the terms were not accepted by 
Mir Jumla, who established thdnds (police 
stations) at every important spot for the good 
management of the conguered land. Great 
difficulties, however, had to be faced on the set- 





» in the Mdieir-i."dlamgirl. This work has also been 
blished in the Bibliztheca Indica. [It is noticed by 
Eniiot, Vol. VIL. p. 18.18.—Ep.] 


* [|Aurangsdb's prohibition mast, however, hare been 
based on other grounds as the ‘Alamgir Niwa in full of 








on the Sth Jumidia’lakhir 1073 A. H. 
January 1603 A.D,), who, besides 
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| ‘ting. in ofthe rains, when mea from several 


thénide were driven away by the Asimis. and the 
Ehan Ehinah was obliged to pass the season in 
of only three or four places, When at last the 
wel season was over the Imperial troops punished 


| point of the compass, 


_ It was the intention of the Khah KhAnad to 
bring the whole country under subjection, but his 
army, getting tired of the difficulties in the way, 


prevailed upon him to return to Bengal. Con- 


sequently he came to terms with the Asdimis 
(17th 
two districts which were added to the crown lands, 


gave 20,000 talds of gold, one ldkh and 28,000 


rupees in hard cash, one hundred and twenty 
elephants, and the King's daughter to the con- 


queror. The Khin Ehinda now returned towards 


Bengal vid Lakhigarh and Kajlt, &c., and reached 
Ehizarpur on the @nd Ramuzin 1073 A. H. 


(8th April 1663 A.D.), where he paid the debt 


of nature after suffering for a time from con- 


Asam extends over the North and East of 
Bengal. The Brahmapttra, which rises in the 


Rorthern ranges of the Himilayas, and flows 


through a portion of the Chinese territory and 
Asim, ultimately falls into the Ganges near the 
Sundarbans, splitting up the country into two 
divisions, called (1) the Northern Gél (cirele), 
and (2) the Southern GélL 

The former is bounded towards China by the hills 
inhabited by the Marim Jami Tribe, and on 
the Indian frontier by GauhAti; and the latter 
by the village of Sadiy& on the East, and th: 
hills of the Brinagar Range on the West. 

The northernmost hills of the Northern Gél 
(which is entirely hilly) are called Délé and Lam& 


and the southernmost of the Southern, the Nam. 
| rip Ranp 


¢, about four marches from Karganv. 
This last range is occupied by two tribes: wis, ; (1) 
the Nanaks,’ who owe only a nominal alleyiance: 
to Jayadhwaj Singh, the king of Kargifv; und 





*(2)the Daphlas, who, so far from acknowledging 


his supremacy in the least, sometimes raid ints 
the neighbouring districts, 
Asam is reckoned to have a length of 200 


és, with an average breadth of 50 kia, the 





adulation of tho emperor and of abuse of his defeated 
brothera.—Ep.] 

*e., Mir Jomla. 

* FATT® in the text but should be ©) af = Nédka — 
Niga.—Ep. } 
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greniied. Beal measuring 75 kia; between 


Gauhiti and Kargéav. The distance of Avi, the 
Capital of Khatd,* from Kargaav is 15 marches, 
five of which consist of wild hills difficult to cross, 


and the reat for the most part of a regular | 


of jungle. 
Of the several tributaries of the river Brah- 


mapitra, which take their rise in the hill ranges | 


Dhanukh, discharges itself into it near Lakht- 


garh: and the land between them, about 50 kia 


in length, forms o fertile and richly cultivated 
delta, which boasts of a salubrious climate. At 
the extreme limit of this pleasant district there 
which,—and in the other foresta in the vicinity— 
every year. 

The tract bordering the river Dhanukh to- 
reunarkable for the Bord, has aleagth of about 0 
kéw from Sémlagaph to the Capital. Here natu- 
ral gardens, consisting of planta bearing flowers 
of various tinta and hues, feast the eyes, and 
treea laden with golden fruits allure the organ of 





taste and adorn the dwellings of the cultivators | 


with bamboos and other 
been raised between Sémlagarh and the capital, 
and serves for passage during the rains, when the 
district is flooded far and wide. 

ItL—Principal Products. 

The principal products are the mango, orange, 
jack-fruit, citron, lime, plantain, pineapple; pe- 
niydld (Flacourtia catafracta F), which belongs 
to the myrobalan species, and the taste of which 
resembles that of the plum; cocoa-palm; black 
pepper and pall gt Bhai oS the 
of them very eweet and ‘gratefal to the palate ; 


ginger of a fibreless tissue; and plenty of ndgar- | 


bél planta. Several kinds of grass and fodder, as 
well as corn, are produced in the district, the 


tics are ride, and urad (dal); bis siaser (lentils), 
wheat and barley do not thrive at all. 

It is a pity that, notwithstanding that silk of 
people donot pursue ité manufacture on a larger 
ecale than suffices for their own use. Velvet and 
fdfband cloth of superior textures are prepared, 


| herself. They live on the flesh of dogs, 


on both sides has | 


Screens, 

The natural supply of salt, for which there is a 
great demand, is unfortanately very limited. The 
manufacture of an inferior quality, having a bitter 
taste, ia carried on at the foot of the hills, and 
ia procured from the plantains. 

Wood of aloes, found in abundance where the 


| Ninaks (or Nags) live, is exchanged by them with 


the Asdmis for salt. The Whinaks are a wild 
race, wanting in all the decent clothing of civili- 
the dress which i the gift of Mother Mature 
cate, 
serpents, mice, anta, locusta, and whatever else 





comes easily within their reach. Wood of aloes of 
| : ee, than water, and musk- 


deer are indigenons in the mountains of Nimriip, 





" Sadiy and 


The Northern Gol is a very flourishing tract, 
producing black pepper and cereals in larger 
quantities than the Southern; but the latter, 
being fall of impenetrable masses:of jungle and 
mountains difficult of access, has been preferred 


pitrs and the hill-ranges the Northern Gél, and 
measuring 15 kis at the narrowest and 45 at the 
The people who dwell in this circle are healthy, 


others state, are generally engaged in 
these noble metals, and have to pay 
gold per head per annum to the chief. 


ar 
4 
mo 


kinds, and do not scruple to take even the flesh 
of dead animals ; pn sgn Pht a i 





* (Usually China, but here s name for Burm, by (?) mixing up the two countries Ep.) 
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do not canine cannibeliem ! Gh never seasons 
their food, and they never like it to be brought 
into their presence; may, the very smell of it ia 
repulsive to them. 

The perdd system is not in vogue, either among 


the higher or the lower classes, polygamy is held — 


to be lawful, and bargains of females by trade 
and barter are common. 
The males shave the head, the beard, and the 





of tie canile: Some of their habits correspond 
to those of the lower and wild animals. They 
are warlike, hard-working, cunning, and quarrel- | 


some; sympathy, truthfulness, affection, shame, 
and politenéss, are utterly absent from their 
temperament. 

A head-piece of gunny (g4nf),a cloth round the 
loing, and a sheet over the shoulders, form all 


the articles of their dress. They do not put on | cor 


shoes or anything of that kind. 

Masonry ia nowhere to be met with except in 
the structure of the gates and templesof Kargaiv. 
The houses of therich folk, as well as of the poor, 
are invariably constructed of wood, bamboos 
The chiefs, and the aristocracy are carried im 
sedans, and the gentry in délfs (palanquins) borne 
on the shoulders of men. The horse, the camel, 
eri grip eS aalreaaphat apse ake 
forms the principal rt. The sight of 
ea its We senda oF with surprise, 
and that of the horse with terror; go mach #o that 
a single horseman is quite sufficient to disperse 
a company of a hundred armed Asimis, or to 
make them lay down their arms and surrender, 

Of the two most ancient Tribes of Asim, vis., 
(1) The As&mis, and (2) the Eultania, the latter 
are held in the grestest esteem, but the former 
are the most remarkable for martial spirit, bardi- 


hood, ‘and: physical sedurance. From. 600)::60) 
7,000 of them always guard the palace of the | 


Chief, who places much reliance on them. 
Their weapons are the sword, shield, musket, 
bow and arrows, larice, and aticka of bamboo. 
Guns and rdémchangis (heavy muakets) are 
are expert at wielding ‘these instruments of de- 
struction and defence." 

See tte feert Se te 


officials are deposited in alasanauea tenis 
excavated for the purpose, and the wives, con- 


| cubines, and servanta of the deceased, 


elephants, 

provisions, gold and silver utensils, and candles, 
&c.,—in short, all the necessaries of life,—are 
enclosed with the corpse. The « of the 
ing beams and planks of wood, in the belief 
that all the things thus placed will be enjoyed by 
the departed soul in the next world (wherever i+ 


Mir Jumla’s command, who opened several of 
such vaults, were able to gather gold and silver 
V.—Kargaav. 


which are built of stone and mortar, the ramparts 
The interior of the city is remarkable for a 
net-work of high terraces constructed for the 
mnvenience of passengers during inundaticns. 
Every dwelling has a small garden. and a ficld 
adjoining it,—a fact which accounts for the un- 
mands a view of the river Dikha, which flows 
throngh the heart of the city. In whichever 
direction the eye turns, it finds a set of small but 
busy markets for the sale of betel; no other 
article being exposed for sale, asthe people of al! 
walks in life, high as well as low, lay by enough 
provisions at a time to last them for the whole 





year. 


The palace is surrounded by an clevated cir- 
cular footpath, ono ks and fourteen chains’ in 
circumference, pallisaded with clumps of the 
bamboo-palm, and having on the outer side a 
deep ditch with a perennial supply of water. It 
ia a very lofty structure built of wood, bamboos 
and thatch, Sixty-six cylindrical pillars, cach with 
across section of four yarda in perimeter, aupport 
the roof of its largest hall, which measures 150 


| by 40 yurds; some parte of it being very finely 


polished. It is recorded that ‘3,000 carpenters 
and 12,000 other workmen were employed for 
two full yeara in constructing thia spacious 
hall." 

The music of droma and cymbals ia played on 
the occasions of the processions of the Chief, 


who is called the ‘ Celestial,” because his an- 


ceestors are believed to have once ruled over 
Celestial Beings; but one of them descended by 
means of a golden ladder to take a pleasure trip 
to the ei a Peer eee 








" 1 chain = © yards. 
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descendants established themsclves as kings of 


this country, and the present prince, Jayadhwaj 
Singh, claime descent from them." 





THE NEW ASIATIC SOCIETY OF ITALY. 
The lath November of last year witnessed the 


activity of the Conte Angelo de Gubernatis, 
Prof of Sanskrit at the University of 
Florence 


| During bis journey through India in 1885-6, 
be not only succeeded in purchasing @40 India: 


MSS. for the Italian National Library,’ but in 


obtaining, besides, about 2,000 objects of archmo. 


hibited in the rooms of the Indian Museum at 
Florence. At the came time he took active stepa 


towards establishing an Italian Asiatic Bociety, 
similar in its scope and objects to the already 
existing Asiatic (Oriental) Societies of England, 
France, Germany, United States of America, and 
India. The prospectus of this new Society is 
dated Florence, Nov. 20, and ia signed by Signori 





society is to encourage every 
Oriental study in Italy, especially 
the relations between Italy and Asis. In order to 
attain this object, it proposes to publish besides 
“ Proceedings” and monthly reports, papers con- 
tributed by its members in Italian, French, Eng- 
lish, German, or Latin; to promote the foundation 
of professorships of living Oriental languages; to 
grant subrentions to Italian Orientalists travelling 
in Asin; and to award prizes for the best books 





on Eastern subjects, published by members of the 


Society, either in Italy or abroad. 

The Society consists of an Honorary P~sident, 
the famous Arabic scholar Senator Michele 
Amari, of Pisa ; $2 Honorary Members, eight of 
whom are chosen from Italy, twelve from the 
rest of Europe and America, and twelve from 
the East; Life-Members and Ordinary Members, 
whose yearly subscription is fixed at Res. 10. 


The Committee of Management or Council is to | 


reside at Florence and to include the President 
(Conte de Gubernatis), two Vice-Presidents (Signori 





" Many traditions of this 
the Asimis, 

although euch legends are no more than mere fanciful 

diseased imagination, I have thought it 

worth while to publish one of them. from which my 

readers will be able to form an idea of the stage of 
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: nature are current among | 
» probably framed to make them proud; and | 
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Schiaparelli and Teloni), and a Treasurer (Signor 
Donati), The Honorary Members for E Of 

and America are Prof. H, L. Fleischer (Leipzig), 
Sir Henry Rawlinson (London), Prof. R. Von 


| Roth (Tibingen), G. Maspero (Paris), J. Legge, 


(Oxford), Prof. A. Weber (Berlin), Prof. W. D. 
Whitney (New-Haven, U.S.), Prof, Max-Maller 
(Oxford), E. Renan (Paris), Prof. H. Brugech 
(Berlin), Prof. F. Miller (Vienna), 0. Bohtlingk, 
(Jena): for the East, L. Alishin (Venice), Dr. 
| Jémispji Minnchiharji (Bombay), Dr. Bhindirkar 
(Pina), Dr., Bhagvdnlil Indrajt (Bombay), Dr. 
(Colombo), Gerson da Cunha (Bombay), Rim Dis 
Sen (Burhiinpir), RAja Suréndra Mohan Tagor 
(Calcutta), Ahmad Vefik (C tinople}, Rutrus 
Bist&ni (Beyrout), and Hormuzd Rassam (Persia) : 
Lasinio, Cusa, Teza, Lignana, Severini. 
Ttaly has already in the past taken an important 
institution promises to give her work in that 


M. A. Srey. 








CURIOSITIES OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 
A Conse ow Marrarta Beawaaxs. 

The Brdhmans of Mithila or Tirhdt are & nuto- 
riously litigious people. They are always quar- 
telling amonyet themselves. They admit thiy 
fact, and lay the blame on a curse of Rima. 
chandra. When he came to Janaka’s court to 


| Sita’s Seayaiwera, the Muithila Brihmans treated 


the young Kshatriya from Avadh with contumely, 
He turned upon them with the following curse -— 


Te eT ct star: qeeq waa: | 
= aT rat 74 fafirerar aPreny i 
‘ Heroes at home, cowards in the hattle-field, 
inordinately full of caste pride, shall ye be in 
Mithila.” ; 
I must say that the CUrSe 1s a 
description of a great many Maithila 


Bascati om Bryan, 


The Bangilis, a4 a nation, are Yery unpopular in 
Bihir. There are a number of popular vernes 


rary accurate 
Brahmans. 


mental development to which the p. A : 
reached at the period treated here. Eis to be hone 
that the Kavirij will be able to publish at 
| traditions, as they have much value ga folklore.—Ep.) 
* & catalogua of these MSS. is ig nk r 
by Sign. Douati, of Florence, and Conte Pulld of Padua, 


exhibiting the light im which they are looked upon: | 


oe Fewer 8 Serer Pareat sega: | 
*They feed like cranes or crows or pigs, * * 
* 1. At home they are lions, in the battle-field 
deer, and ina foreign country (¢.7. Bikdr) jackals,” 
argent aft arra: Pere Pere arene aitear: | 
are men, O Siva! Siva! what are ghosts?’ 
The Bibfr verdict on Bang&li women is even 


i = 
Arh 












BOOK NOTICES. 


‘Saying Aethd hethd when she means ‘ 


| dion aa Bary 









' hither. 
Modestly covering her face, and yet grossly inde. 
cent; deserting her husband, and hasting to a 
jover,—s0 shines in her glory the fair one of the 
noble Bangalf." The ¢ inthe word Fe is, itshould 
be observed, short. | 
Te Bina Opinion oF Awaa. 

_Anga, or Western Bangal, has as bad a reputa- 

: proper, as witness the following 
anonymous Ferse — . 


A country where the wind causes the limba to 


people of that country be pleasant ? 


G. A. GRinnson. 





Cataicocvs or Bexcant Parstap Boosts is Toe Limeanr 
oy THE Beirtsn Muszum; by J. F. B de. | 
inted by order of the Trustees of tho British 


London ; 1880. Longmans aud Co. 


Quaritch, A. Asher and Co,, and Triboer and Co. 
dto., pp. ix. 150, 


Mr. Rieu, in his Catalogue of the Persian 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, has given an 
admirable model of what a catalogue ought to be; 
und it is a great pity that the compiler of the 
catalogue now under notice haa not followed the 
plan sostarted. Mr. Blumhardt has simply entered 
the books under the names of the authors, 
arranged in alphabetical order. This may he 
convenient enough for a librarian, who wants 
to see at a glance whether any works of a parti. 
cular author are to be found on the shelves of 
his library. But a catalogue of this kind does 
not. repay the expenses and trouble of printing, | 
and remain in manuseript in the hands. 
of the librarians. With so prolific a literature 
as is the Bengali literature of the present day, 
such a catalogue must soon fall ont of date, if 
as certainly they seem to do, with the rapid 
rate of Bengali production. What the student 
wants, in a scientific catalogue, is a classification 
that enables him to gee at once what is the 
literature in existence, af least in the library that 
he haa recourse to, on a given subject, and, if a 
library is rich, a catalogue of that kind becomes 
a real and valuable handbook of literature. This 

1 ‘This half line is obsoune. 

* In allusion to the Sikta worship prerulent in Bengal. 

* This ia the interpretation given of a. This 
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is the case with the catalogue of the Persian 
munuscripts. But, with the present Catalogue 
of Bengali Books it isnot so. We must confess 
however, that a catalogue of Mr. Rieu’s style 
is mo easy task, and requires an amount of 
originality and discrimination which is not re- 


quired in a mere catalogue of names. 


With the plan the compiler chose to follow, thea 
only difficulty he had to encounter was with 
reference to the transliteration of Bengali words, 
or Sanskrit, Persian, and Arabic words Bengali. 
cised, und to the treatment of the names of 
outhors. He has successfully solved the first of 
Persian, and Arabic words in their original form 
and spelling, not in their Bengali pronunciation. 
But, of the three names which generally constitute 
the full appellation of a native of India, —th. 
personal name, the father’s name, and the caste. 
title, original village-name, or other analogous 
designation,—he has given the precedence to the 
first, though the tendency is now amongst English- 
speaking Bengalis, as it is in fact all over India, 
especially amongst the Marithiis, also to a great 
extent amongst the Pirsis, to make hereditary 


intents and purposes, to convert it into a regular 


surname af the European style. So, also, the 


Batives of India are gradually introducing more 


and more, the custom of referring to each other, 
meaning is not however in Monier Williams’ Sanchr. 
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sa hs eeala Sohtopoial'style; by tie ateaaas'in 
full, and only the initials poetic aba 
names. Any one who has had and 
roundings of life im that country, knows how 
moch easier it is to recall any Hindu 
opeopegoneenratgs or at least chiefly with the 
sti ninch to be hoped’ that, in any revision of 
the present catalogue, and in the first preparation 
of any otheron the same plan, the surnames, 
basis of the arrangement. It would be difficult 
enough to turn up even English books, if one had 
to search for them through the “Christian names” 
of the authors, and the difficulty is much greater 





Ties Dapeay Beewees I eas raier's Oriental 
Drini. I A otdon Te Tribner and Oo., 1834. xxii. and 


745 pp., crown 8vo., cloth. 


This stately volume has been evolved out of tae | 


article India in the author's Jinperial Gazetteer 
of Ince. Te ea in nine vols.*), which 

compiled from the materials collec- 
ted ames 1869, by Sir W. Hunter, under the 
orders of the Government of India, for the 
purpose of a Statistical Survey of that vast 
Empire. The above-named article, of which the 
present volume forms a new, enlarged and 
corrected edition, supplies to some ertent an 





abstract of the whole Gazetteer, which, in turn, | 


may be looked upon aaa huge abstract from the 128 
printed volumes (60,000 pages) of the Statistical 
Surcey. The 516 pages of the original article 
have grown to 650 in this new edition, which haa, 
besides, several new features, such as a most com- 
mendable chapter on modern Indian Languages 
and Literature (pp. 325-355) and an excellent 
Index (pp. 705- 747). 

The great merits of Sir W. Hunter's work are 
derived on the one hand from the safe statistical 
groundwurk on which hia information as to the 
modern conditions of India rests, and on the other 
from the sound historical method he follows in 


explaining their origin. By tracing their historical — 
development, the author not only conveys to us_ 
a deeper insight into their complex nature, but | 


also opens out many interesting vistas into the 


earlier stages of Indian culture, He has generally ! 


availed himeelf of the best authoritiea on his sub. 
jects and has thus euceeeded in producing a work, 
which, while fascinating in the highest degree for 


all classes of readers, can at the same time be | 


‘ {Tt is, however, really Vol. VI. af the pew (1856) 
Edition of the Imperial Garetteer.—En., 


of selentifieniiieecehs 

The present reviewer, ‘haring alvady noticed 
in the Deutsche Diteratur-Zeilung, (1882, pp- 
233-236) the Nine Volume Edition of the Imperial 
Gazetteer, may on this occasion restrict himself 
to recommending most emphatically this enlarged 


abstract to all those who wish to obtain a trust- 


worthy and comprehensive account of India, 
especially in its present aspect of intellectual and 
material renaissance. 

Among the chapters dealing with the medieval 
and modern history of the country, which are of 
general excellence, those on the first Mohammadan 
Rulers, the Mughal Empire, the opposition offered 
to the latter by the Muarithiis, on the Early 
European Settlements and the history of British 
Rule and Administration deserve, perhapa, wost 


particular notice. 


May India enjoy, for a long time to og 
benefits of British Rule amid wndisturbed 
i aS be spare prematre, exper 








- , stained at Buchel 
Sond hae saneht lon het better Tarioelile the 
common descent of the Aryans and the great 
historical past of their country : sufficient reasons, 
in their eyes, for claiming for themselves not mere 
equality with, but even superiority to their English 


rulers! The marked inferiority of their social 
position, made still more tangible by prejudices, 
however accountable, on the part of Anglo-Indian 
society, stands in a striking contrast to these 
aspirations. Instead of having a sobering effect, 
it merely tends to exasperate these young ezalta- 


does, who think to deserve better of their country 


by dredming of “Indian Iz 





mce,” than by 


inc shten hile” echemgeten 68° ka Sebame2 a0 ike 


innumerable social wrongs and assisting in that 
way the loudable work of the “ National Indian 


| Association,” The most sensible among them 


are, perhaps, those who are longing for a Russian 
invasion, a4 an opportunity for exhibiting their 
own valour and loyalty! I should, however, 
consider that a moat risky and doubtful experi- 
ment, in which the lion’s share would probably 
be carried off by the Indian Muslims, who by 
their carnivorous diet are certainly fitter for such 
atrial than their Hindu brethren. The special 
dangers of that eventuality have never been 
brought more forcibly before me than in the 
perusal of the present volume." 
A. Wenen, Berlin. 


* Deutsche Literatwr-Zeitung, Oct. 1856, pp. 1419-1421. 
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BY PANDIT §. M. NATESA SASTEI. 


‘No, XX.—The Satchel Bearer, 
(yp Pesan 0 Ste Re city of Pushpa- 
r pura, there lived an office-messenger 
named Tan Singh. His pay was only seven 
rupees a month, out of which he spent five 
rupees for his maintenance and saved the rest. 


After five years, he counted his sayings and 


found that they amounted to only Re. 120, 


Counting the money over and over again, | 
more than twenty times, Tan Singh could make | 


no more of it than Rs, 120; and so he fell into 
a reverie and said to himself :— 


“ Alas! after five years work Ihave been able 


to save only Rs, 120. What can this sum 
procure me? Is it enough to buy me a good 
house to live in? No! Can I marry on it? 
No! [must serve another five years at least 
and save es much again to buy me even a 


small hut! And as for. fair wife, I must at | 
least have five or six hundred rupees, and to | 


save that I must serve for more than twenty or 
thirty years! By that time may be dead; so I 
must think of something else to do than lead- 


ing so petty a life ag this. They say that 


Tavuda Setti began ten years ago with the 
very small sumof ten rupees to trade in husks ; 
and he is already a “Navakoti Narayioa 
ships. I have twelve times as much as he had 
when he started in life. Why should not 
fortune favour me, too FP" 

With these thoughts in his head, Tan Singh 


resigned his post and, committing himself to 


fortune, opened a petty ddsdr for the bo 
and selling of husks like Tavuda , 
During the next year, after very carefal 
trading, he waa able to double his capital, and 
with his Rs, 250 be changed his husk bisdr 
into a bézér for nota and betel-leaves. After 
his second year bis capital reached Hs, 500, and 
he soon changed his betel-leaf bazar into a 
aweetmeat one. Now eweetmeats in South India 


will bring in five or six times the sum laid out | 


on them if the trader does not give credit. Tan 
Singh was very careful, and before the third 


year was quite over he nad saved more than | 


——_=_$_$_— —_———————————E 
1 Tt is grscrrnthe sty DA we that when good or bad days 
sar ugene? after taking in a new bride, it is her 
SEE eis ecm es, 





3,000 rupees. He now thought that fortune 
was really favouring him as it had favoured 
Tavodn Setti. Every year he changed his trade 
into a more and more lucrative and honourable 
one. He was very careful and honest, and 
never forgot his original poor condition. After 
ten years of successful trading he reached his 
ambition of becoming a “ Navakéti Nirayana 
Setti,” for he was now a great pearl mer- 
chant, Pearls and diamonds of the first water 
were his only articles of commerce, What was 


| his condition now ieetegta ‘with that ten 


years before? Then he was only a messenger 
on seven rupees a month: now he had more 
than a hundred messengers, to each of whom he 
was paying a monthly salary of seven rupees! 
Besides, his income now was more than that of 
a king ! 

Tan Singh thought that it would bea great 
sin in him if he did not enjoy his life, so he at 
once bought a large establishment at Pushpa- 
pura for Rs. 60,000, and married a lady, named 
Kamalabii, of the best Singh family of the 
town. His business never failed him, and his 
wife’a star," too, favoured his trade, for he grew 
richer and richer every day, Two years after 
his marriage he had a son, his first-born, who 
was very beantiful. He named him Ram 
Singh, and bronght him up very tenderly. 
Three years after that he had another son, 
whom he named Lakshmaga Singh ; and in two 
years more he had a third son, the most beau- 
tifal of them all, whom he named Krishna 
Singh. Thus, after seven years of married 
life, he was the father of three most beautiful 
sons, the eldest of whom was five years of age. 

Being a rich and prudent man, he left no 
stone unturned to give a proper training to his 
sons ; but, true to the proverb* that “ the eldest 
is always stupid,” Rim Singh was hope- 
lessly dull. No amount of teaching had any 
effect on him, and his masters were not sparing 
of the rod. The wmaulavi, the pandit, the 
upidhydyar, and others came in their turn and 
spared nv pains. But nothing had any effcet 
on Ram Singh, who grew up a dandy, dressing 


® There is a Tamil proverb, “ Mdtiadu tinned? — 


| the first is stupid. 
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like a king, eating like a glutton, and affecting 
loose and misguided soviety, Lakshmana Singh 
was of a different mould; not very intelligent, 
but very hard-working; and, with the moderate 
brains that Paraméévara had given him, he 
progressed fairly with his studies. In the 


youngest son the teachers found quite a | 


student, He displayed extraordinary intelli- 
gence, grasped everything at the first teaching, 
and gave very great satisfaction alike to his 
masters and his parents. The latter were ex- 
tremely fond of him, as he was their youngest 
and so full of promise. 

In this way they went on with their studies 
till Rim Singh had reached the age of eighteen, 
Singh thirteen: when a most onfortunate event 
occarred to the family. 

Tan Singh one morning, after twenty years 
of married and prosperous life, bethought him 


of his former misery and his present happiness ; | 


give each of the boys a hundred rupees to be 
spent ona feast. Kamalabai accordingly gave 
Rim Singh his portion as soon as he returned 
his father's present. He took it eagerly, with- 
out even inquiring what it was for, made 
breakfast of cold rice, and then went into a 
dancing-girl’s house and there made a present 
of it to her. Soon after Riim Singh had left 
the house, Lakshmana Singh came home from 
his teachers to have his breakfast of cold rice, 
and as he was sitting in front of his leaf, his 
mother gave him the money; and when he 
asked her why, she told him that it was for a 
feast. Lakshmapa gladly received it, but 
spent it on books and clothes. Krishpa Singh 


was always late for his meals, and when ha | 


returned home long after the others, his mother 
gave him his portion, while he was eating 
his cold rice, telling him that it was for 
a feast. Krishna Singh laughed at the idea of 
spending one hundred rupees in one day on a 
feast, and rebuked his mother for having 
brought the money to him, although his father 
had given’ it, He thought it very silly of his 
father to have thought of giving Rs. 300 in a 
day to his sons to be spent on such stuff. At 
that rate he would spend Rs. 9,000 in a month, 
and becomes beggar in a year or two. 
ry Village goddess 





So he asked his mother to return the money 
to his father, request him to lock it up in 
his safe and devote it to some useful par- 
pose. His mother returned it accordingly, and 
his father, overjoyed at the wit of his youngest 
son, desired the gift to be doubled. The boy 
persisted in his refusal, bat his father would 
not yield, and tried to compel him to take 
the money. He sternly refused, however, and 
that made him, always so obedient, so very 
stubborn that day, he advised him not to 
grew extremely angry at this, and blinded 
by his pride of wealth, asked Krishga Singh 
whether anything was impossible to him in the 
world. Krishna Singh laughed at the folly 
of his father, and replied in the affirmative. 
Tan Singh then asked him to prove it, where- 
upon the boy asked his father whether it 
ried to the princess of Pushpapura, Not 
that he hoped to become the son-in-law of 
the king: he. only brought this forward os 
an example of a thing that it was not in the 


| power of his father to perform. No sooner did 


Tan Singh hear his son mention the princess, 
than he thought that he was really in love 


with her, and that too at so tender an age 


as thirteen! He pulled off his slippers at 
once, and severely thrashed him. Krishna 
Singh took the insult coolly, and then plucking 
the slippers out of his father's hands, fled 
away with the ewiftness of a kite, He linger- 
ed in the city without meeting any of his 
friends or relatives till it grew dark, and in 
the night went unobserved by anyone to the 


temple of Kili.’ There he chose a 


niche in one of the prdkdra® walls, and placing 
with in it, covered them up with chunam 
(mortar), and thus left them there in safety, 

He did not now wish to remain in Pushpa- 
pura any longer ;—and, young and tender as he 
was, he did not fear to go to some other town, 
and there try his fortune in an ar Pee 


| fe. In this way Krishna Singh left the city 


that very night, and proceeded to the North 
without knowing where he was going to and 
without any premeditated plans, and commit: 
ting himself solely to fortune, He walked till 
* Cireuit walls of « temple, 
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his feet pained him, ate what he could procare 
in the shape of roots and frnits, slept when he 
felt himself drowsy, and put no valne on his 
he reached a large city, which, on enquiry, he 
found to be Dh&rapura, the capital of the 
Emperor or Bkachakrddhipati,* to whom all the | 
fifty-six" kings of the world did homage. 

Now the Emperor of Dhiirapura had no son, 
but an only daughter, who was considered to be 
years of age, and was prosecuting her studies 
in the Prince's College of Dhiraipura. This 
Rajakomir, or Royal College, was an institu 
tion specially adapted to the education of the 
members of the royal family, and during the 
school hours a body-guard always waited ont- 
her fellow-students to and fro; the Minister's 
son, Ramachandra, the Commander-in-chief's 
son, and several other lads of noble parentage 

It so happened that Krishna Singh had to | 
situated, and as one of the royal guard was a 
Singh by caste he recognised him os a 
tion of such a beautiful and tender boy 
he called him to his side, and asked him who 
he was. Krishna Singh, pretending to be 
an idiot, replied that he knew nothing about , 
himself, that he had been wandering ever | ¢ 
since he could remember, and that he had 
no relatives. At that moment Princess Chan- 
dramukhi happened to come outside the college 
for a cup of water, and was struck with the 
beauty and majesty of Krishna Singh, worn 


























was ever to be by her side and to carry her 
school and when she returned home. She 
up as well as herself. What more could Krishna 
Singh want ? He gladly consented, and ac- 









* The lord of one discus—a tithe which emperors in i Saks. 2 Pall 
cus ee eich peivilew tke wine keen so no corvise, ~ Phichila. 
" The Gfty-siz ki of the world, scoording | , . neice . Pindiya. 

tea eset in Bowie eter acy che knee a gaiaees 80. Singala. i. Polinds. 
1, Atga. 14, Kamboje. 31. Sindba. 48. Poda, 
2. Aruna. 15. Kijira. a2. Sina. 47. Maghada. 
4. Avanti. 16. Kurukn. 33. Siradéne. 48. Machcha. 
4. Andira. 17. Kudoke. 34. Sila. @®. Marita. 
5. Thijs (Lita). 18, Kuntala. 36, Sdnaka, 50. Malaiyila, 
6. Ottiya. 1. Kuru. 36. Dirivida. 5]. MAlava. 
7. Earué. 20, Eulinda, 87. Tulara. 82. Yavana. 
8. Kalinga. 21, Kirchchars, $5. Tetyans. 63. Yogunda. 
Ly <a L a. Rekaya. 30. Nidada. Sh. Vago. 
li. Ki. 84. Kor 40. Népils. 55, Vatgils. 
12. Kigumtra (Eashmiz). 25. Kolla 41. Pappara. 86. Vidarbha. 


13. Kaodhéra. 
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only instance. On several occasions he behaved 


purposely so foolishly that every one that 


knew him thought bim the silliest boy that 
had ever lived in the world. The princess 


also thought him so, but never lessened her 


care for him on that account, and continued on 
the most intimate terms with him: so-much 
so that the public began to whisper now and 
then that she intended to marry 
credit, however, it must be said that she had no 
such intention. Krishna Singh shown 

igent as herself or more 








peror alone entertained thoughts of their 


marriage, for he had pitched upon Krishna | 


Singh as the best match his daughter could 
make. That he was very stupid did not matter 
much, because his danghter, who was very 
intelligent, could manage everything. It was 
necessary that her equal in beeuty should be 
Krishna Singh, why not nccept him? So 
thought the emperor, and it was owing to this 
idea that he did not like to disturb the fami- 


liarity that was growing up between him and — 
| | to him privately abont something. As the 


his daughter Chandramukhi. 

The princess was fit to be married in her 
sixteenth year, f.¢., seven years after Krishna 
Singh bad entered her service, and Rimachan- 
dra, the Minister's son, had long had thoughts 
of marrying her, and had once or twice told 
her so. She also seemed to be agreeable, and 
continned to attend the college even after she 
was grown up. 

One day before the college closed for the even- 


ing Ramachandra took ghatikad's leave from — 


his master and waited for a chanceto speak to 
the princess. Presently shestarted homewards 
with the Tikkuttikki Krishna Singh walking 
on infront as usual with the aatchel, and her 
guard following ber- Ramachandra sat near o 
ear (ratha) and asked the princess to come to 
him as he had a secret to tell her, telling her 
guard at the same time to stand where they 
could not overhear what he was saymg, He 
also asked the Tikkuttikki to walk a few 
steps further. Now the Tikkuttikki pretending 
to walk on quickly managed to get un- 
observed to the other side of the car and over- 
heard everything that passed between them :— 


Ramachandra asked the princess whether she 
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would adhere to her promise of marrying him, 
The princess told him that she would be very 
proud of it, both on account of his high 
parentage and his intellectual attainments; but 
she also told him that her father might not 
like it, as he (Ramachandra) was not mach to 
look at, and as it was his declared intention to 
give her only to one who was a5 beautifal as 
she was, She then said, that ss she liked the 
‘dea of the marriage much, it would be best 
to elope to some place where they could be 
married. Then they fixed a day for the 
elopement—the eighth day from that one—and 
separated. As soon as the day for the elope- 


observed and stood where he had been told, 


and as the guard were at a distance where they 
could not have heard the conversation, Rama- 
no one had overheard them, and each went 
when the emperor was holding his darbdr, 
(court) all of a sndden the Tikkuttikki came 
to him and told him that he wanted to speak 


emperor loved Krishna Singh more than his 


life, he at onee granted him his request, and 
asked everyone present to leave the room for 


afew minutes. Drawing a chair near him he 
asked the Tikkuttikki to take it and to proceed 
with his news, But Krishna Singh asked him | 
whether he knew how kings should educate their 


daughters! ‘The emperor was quite confounded 


pt this. He had always thought the Tik- 
kuttikki to be the most stapid man on earth, 


and he had now posed him with a question 


which it was very difficult to answer! The 
Tikkuttikki next told him that such high 
authorities as Mann, Vyisa’ and others had 
stated that a king should send his danghter 
to school till her seventh year; after which 
it was always better to have her educated at 
home by private teachers till she grew up, 
and that then she should be educated on the 


pardd-system, hy which the master sita on one 


aide of @ screen and the girl on the other, 


neither being able to see the other. He also 


told the Emperor that he had deviated from 
one and all of these sound rules, with the 
result that his daughter was no longer his 


+ Ancient codificrs of Hinda Law. 
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daughter! He then told him what had hap- 
was highly pleased at this display of sense 


and at the faithfulness shown by the lad in 


thus bringing this news to him in good time. 
He askel Krishon Singh to keep this a dead 
secret, a8 he would take the necessary steps to 

The emperor at once issued an. order sum- 
moning all the artisans of the place to attend 
the darbar in a couple of hours. The orders 
were duly obeyed, and when they came the 
emperor asked them whether it wag possible for 


in height, ina couple of days. They replied 


could do it in one day, He made the neces- 


and other officers to suspend all other work in 
order to superintend the building of the man- 
it, The emperor went to see his daughter and 
No one knew what the mansion was meant 


for, and no one had the boldness to ask 


him, but the work duly progressed. It is said 
that even natore obeyed the emperor's orders, 
high, was completed before the eighth ghatikd 
of that evening. The minister and other 
officers, deputed to look after the work, then 
sent word to the emperor that the mansion 
was finished, and with his permission went 
home to dinner. Such was the haste with 
which the work proceeded to its completion. 
The emperor now called all the eanuchs and 
told them that they were to guard the topmost 
three stories of the new mansion and allow no 
one tO pass or repass, except one or two whom 
he was going to mention. As for the other four 
stories below he sent for pensioned soldiers and 
gare them the same orders. 
, Wee, garrisoning the mansion, he told them all 
that it was meant for his daughter, where she 
was to live henceforth till her marriage, and 
that with her would always live twenty female 
servants as her attendants and friends, the 


head of whom was to be one Sellam. Only | 
Sellam and the Takkuttikki were to take pro- 


visions and other things to the seventh mansion, 





ss 





After thos, aa it | 
| asked one of your teachers to have devoted a 
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and except Sellam and the Tékkuttikki, and, of 
course, her parents, no one was to be allowed 
to visit the princess. If any one, whoever he 
might be, were to enter any of the stories, even 





in ignorance of who was confined in the place, 


his head was to be cut off then andthere. Thus 
the very next night after her projected plans 


She had neverdreamtof anything likethis. No 


her intended elopement after overhearing her 
No! Thi fi r she 


carefully watched the place. Possibly the Tak. 


erhe arrange- 
ments with Ramachandra, and had played her 


false. How could that be possible in such a 
foolish creature ? However, in her uncertainty, 


mine him, commencing in this way :-—" Will 
cupboard and turn to the llth page and 
read?" Krishna Singh eyed her with anger 
for a couple of minutes, and rising up brooght 
the book from the cupboard; but instead of 
reading it tore it to pieces, and holding the 
pieces between his thumb and fore-finger, 
smelt at them and began to cry alond till he 


| gobbed. It was with very great difficulty that 


the ‘princess pacified him. 

She then asked the reason of his grief and 
pointed to the state to which the poor book 
was reduced. He said: “ Princess ! Tt was you 
that took me, an orphan, and protected me as 
tenderly as possible for seven years. You are 
rich, It would have cost you nothing to have 


ghalikd or two to my tuition: yuu did not do 
that. You are yourself so learned. I am 
ever by your side. You might have taught 
me for a ghatikd or twoevery day, That also 
you did not do. lam now more than twenty, 
and Ido not know how to say ‘ Harildém f'* 
Knowing so much yourself, you purposely want 


* Salutation to Hari ! Repeated by Hindu children before beginning the alphabet of any Indian language. 
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to put me to shame in the presence of these 


slave girls. What else did you mean by asking 
me, who know nothing, as you know very 


aD; tan 45 tha’ V1 pane OP Oak weeks 


able book P I simplified everything by tearing 
the book to pieces. There it lies. All my 


ignorance is—your fault!" 
Thus said the Tikkutt@ikki, and the princess 


took him at his word, and setting him down for 


a fool of the first water thought that she nmst 
have been unwise to have entertained suspi- 
cions about so simple a man. 
her household gods for giving her his services, 
and now that the emperor had given him the 
privilege of passing and repassing the storeys of 
the mansion she thought of turning that privi- 
lege to the best account. In » word ahe 
wished to employ him as a love-messenger to 


and to entrust him with her 


Ramachandra, 

letters to her lover! No sooner did this idea 
strike her than she took up a piece of paper 
and wrote thereon how she had been im- 
prisoned, the unaccountableness of it, her un- 
diminished passion for him and her readiness 
to take up any course that he would re- 
commend. Lastly, she requested Ramachandra 
to relieve her from her imprisonment, to mke 
her somewhere or other, and there to marry 
most affectionately,—subscribing herself as his 
wife,—sealed it most carefully and gave it to the 
‘Tikkuttikki, asking him to take it unobserved 
to Ramachandra, her schoolmate and the 
minister's son. She also specially asked the 
Tiikkuttakki to be very careful about the 
letter, not to drop it anywhere from carelegs- 
ness, not to show it to anyone and to arouse no 


suspicions by carrying it openly. The Tikknt- | 


takki asked her to disclose only to himself the 
contents of that letter about the safety of 
which she was so very anxious, She laughed 
at his foolishness and told him that it contained 


a paper of questions! The Tikkuttikki pre 


tended to be highly satisfied with her reply 
and promised to take the paper early in the 
mA Pp in Sere 


Wa: for poor Rimachandra, as soon aa his 
father told him about the mansion, he at once 
thought within himself that somehow or other 
his conversation with the princess had become 
known to the emperor. He gave up all hopes 


She praised all 





of ber, and trembled for his life. Would the 
emperor order his head to be cut off the next 
morning P He did not like to say anything to 
his father, but waited to see how matters would 
terminate. 

The morning dawned. The princess and 


hastily took their breakfast, and when it waa 


over the princess ordered him to go to 
Tikkutt@kki rolled up the letter in half-a- 
dozen handkerchiefs, taking care to knot each 
of them in the presence of the princess. She 
lsnghed at his acts and told him that all those 
the letter. He then put the bundle under his 
arm and started off at once. 

Now Krishna Singh had no idea of going to the 
emperor with the letter, for he had long known 
that the emperor intended gi i 





 sohuecaaiaen princess Reread, he was sure 


of securing her hand, When a danger had 
occurred to his plans in the shape of a projected 
elopement, he thought that unless he 
the matter to the emperor and got the princess 
into safe custody, he might lose her for ever ; 
and so he had told him the story, and no doubt 
the princess was eafe enough now! No Rama- 
chandra conld now steal her away. It was ho 
that was to act the part of Ramachandra 
unknown to anyone, and prove what sort of 
man he was, and so falsify the general opinion 
entertained of him by others, He also thonght 
that such o course would better secure him 
the heart of the princess and the praises of 
her father. It was to encompass this end that 
he had worked for a long time; and he now 
determined, if possible, to walk away with her 
on the proposed eighth day, himself acting the 
partof Riimachandra! He also thonght that 
no ordinary course was now possible in so 
short a time ns that. 

Thus thinking he went down with the letter, 
and, going to the bdsdr, bought paper, pen and 








| ink, and with these walked to the nearest 


jangle, where no one could see him. There he 
opened the letter, read the contents of it, and 


| atonce began a reply, as if from Ramachandra 


tothe princess ; for be it remembered that the 
Tikkottikki bad always been in the same class 
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as the minister's son, and could imitate his 
iia sceply, xan. thins >— 
affectionate letter. I had heard all about the 
mansion from my father, even before your letter 
has autely; Acid: your RR phat Sai 
ments, but I am not a man to be discouraged 
by such mishaps. Get your father to place you 
in the fourteenth room, from which I will 
arrange to take you on the sixth day hence. 
Only you must give me what assistance I need 
through this fool. Fool though he is, still you 
should be very glad of his help now, and send 
through him « lakh of rupees to pay for our 


journey. The next letter will give you the |: 


necessary particulars. Your husband to be, 
Hamachandra.” 


With a perfect freedom, and a perfect imita- 
tion of Rimachandra’s handwriting, did the 
it, safely knotted it in bis handkerchief, and 
putting it under his arm, returned to the prin- 
told her how many times the minister's son 
how delighted he was to receive it. This made 
the princess anxious to see the reply; but the 
Tikkuttikki would not give it up, telling ber 


how uncharitable it was of her and of the | 


minister's son to suspect him so much. For 
a-dozen times to be carefol about the reply. 
But in the end he untied all the knots, and 
gave the letter to the impatient princess, 

The princess read the letter and danced for 
joy. She kissed it more than a hundred times; 
and, going inside her room, called the Tikkut- 


tiikid to ber, and asked him to swear not to say 


a word about the letters to anyone. She then 
packed up in small bandles the lakh of rupees 
that Rimschandra wanted and told him to 
take them down one by one to her lover. As 
Takkuttikki was doing this for himself, he 
managed it with all despatch in this way. He 
had been a regular customer to an old woman 


who sold sweetmeatsa in Dhirapura; and so 
procured a room in her house and put the | 


money in it. 
Gems of borses. 
® About 12 miles ap boer. 
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When he had stored all his Gasbiie Gas 
he changed his dress, and disgnised as an 
Arab, went through all the stables in the place 
in search of fastand sound horses. After great 
difficulty he procured two very fine asveratnas,"* 
which could gallop at the rate of two his a 
ghatika"* for a whole week, without taking any 
food or drink, Such horses could not be had’ 
at all times, and it waa by good fortune that 
the Tikkuttikki chanced on them. He paid 
Rs, 50,000" for them, and hired two grooms 
to take care of them. He also spent nearly 
Rs, 25,000 in eaddling and ornaments. He 
paid something for the paraiyas" and the re- 
maining Ra. 25,000 he spent in buying a rope 
ladder and a rare kind of saw. 

After securing all these things, he wrote the 
following letter to the princess :— 

“Dear Wife,—I really admire our Tikkut- 
tikki, Though he is a most stupid fellow, he 
has somehow managed to bring the JékA of 
rupees that you so kindly sent me in safety. 
I have bought two of the finest horses, which 
can go day and night at the rate of two kis a 
ghafiké, I send through our fool a rope ladder 


anda saw. For the saw alone I had to pay 


more than Ra. 20,000, for it is a magical one, 
and never makes any noise even if you cot 
iron with it, It is made of adamant, and 
can saw through the hardest iron in less than 
two seconds. On the fifth evening, I will go 
to East King’s Street, that is just opposite 
to the large topmost window of your mansion. 


| At the tenth ghatikd of the night, when all are 


sound asleep, you must get up without any 
noise, saw through the window and cast the 
rope ladder towards the horses. I shall be 
there to catch it; and you must then descend 
by it, and we shall both be off on our horses inno 
time! Within the next five days send down to 
meas much money as possible for our expenses. 
I will also, without the knowledge of my 
father, bring something as well. Your affec- 


 tionate hushand, Rimachandra.” 


The Tikkuttikki closed the letter, and tied it 
up in his usual manner. In another handker- 
chief he tied up the saw and the ladder, 
and returned to Chandramakh! with them all. 

As soon as he approached the princess he 
kept on smiling, and so she beckoned him 


8 Half « MkA of rupeds . 
4 Low-caste servaots whoact as grooms: pariahs, 
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while he was yet at a distance, and rebuked 





him for looking so happy. He could not 
help it he said—" for the horses were so very 
beautiful.” . | 

“Why, our yajamdn™ has bought two of 
the finest horses in the world. I have seen all 
the horses of our emperor, and none of them 
can approach these in beauty. I may not know 
how to turn up the eleventh page of a book, but 





you may depend upon my opinion as regards 


a horse!" . 

wanted him to give up the letter he had, but 
before he would do so, he placed before her the 
saw and the rope Indder. She put them in 
her desk, without even looking at them, ag she 
was so impatient for the letter. At last he gave 
it her. How great was her joy aa she drank in 
the contents of it with eyes wide open. The 


horses were ready for the elopement! The saw 


and the ladder (thank heaven she had them safe 
in her box!) were ready and with her! What 
more remained to be done? Money! But only 
for the expenses of the honey-moon! And she 


had plenty at her disposal, as her whole khasina™* | 


She took the Tikkuttikki to her kAasdna and 
asked him to try and take it all down to Rama- 
chandra, or at any rite as much as he could 
manage. He agreed on two conditions. She 
must explain to him: firstly, what those horses 
were for; and secondly, why she was emptying 


her treasury in that way and sending all her | 


wealth to Rimachandra. She told him that 


on the next Sunday night (for that was the | 
day fixed for the elopement), she, in company 
with Ramachandra had to go to the adjacent | 
temple of Kali, to propitiate the goddess, and that | 


the money was for the expenses. And she again 
told him not to open his lips on the subject. He 
promised on condition she took him also to the 
temple! On her replying in the negative he be- 


gantocryand weep aloud, Shethen consoled 


him in several ways, and promised on her retarn 
to bring him some rare and sweet prasddas,"* He 
then named 100 different kinds of prasddas and 
insisted on her bringing them with her on her 
return. She promised (laughing within herself) 





Master. “ Treasury. 
“ Hemainders—al : adings cooked of ioe and 
other eatables—of an offeriag to god or goddess. : 
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to bring a hundred more in addition to those he 


had enumerated. He was then left to himself 
and managed to empty her whole treasury, 
and whatever he brought down he changed into 
hundis.™? 

the journey, the expenses for some months at 
least ina strange country, and the due intima- 
tion of all these preparations to the princess, 


Chandramukhi being all the while under the 


impression that her beloved Ramachandra was 
no ordinary man to so quickly show the em- 
peror that he could not secure his daughter. 
But alas for poor Rimachandra! What did 
he know of these goings on in Dhiripura ? 
Ever since he had heard from the minister, 
his futher, about the mansion, he had been in 
fear of his life, and had confined himself to his 
own room! Alas for the poor Ekachakrédhi- 
pafi! What notion had he of the tricks that 
were being played in the very mansion that he 
had built in one day for his dear daughter ? 
The days went on, every moment seeming a 
year ‘o the princess, At last Sunday came, and 
ments and dresses with her, and not liking 
the Tikkuttikki to stay with her while she was 
preparing to descend, asked him to go down to 
Ramachandra, giving him a letter to the latter 
tc keep him engaged somehow so as to prevent 
him from watching them. With great joy 
did the Takkuttikki receive the letter, though 
he pretended to be very stubborn about staying 
and watching the preparations for the pilgrimage 
to the temple of Kaji. He put her on her oath 
several times abont the one hundred prasidae, 
and went off thanking all his stars! For what 
would have been the end of all his prepara- 
tions had not the princess sent him down? 
So thought the Tikkuttikki as he was descend- 


ing, thanking his household gods for his good 


luck. The first thing he did when he got 
down wns to tear the letter to pieces; and then 
he spent the whole day in getting the horses 
ready for a long journey, and in securing the 
Aundis in the saddles. As soon as it was 


evening he dismissed the two paraiyas (grooms) 


with presents, and himself assuming the dis- 
guise of a groom, brought the horses opposite 


* Cheques addressed | 
trader in a distant place. 
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every minute of the day, and as soon as it was 
twilight she saw the horses with a parwiya 
groom, and though they were a long way below 
The Takkuttikki being sure now of walking 


restless for the whole of the preceding week 
he slept soundly. 

Now the emperor of Dharipura had in some 
way incurred the displeasure of a robber chief, 
who determined to punish him severely. The day 
fixed upon for this was that of the elopement. 
The town was to be plundered, and sixty-four 
of these had a number of robbers under him, 
and the orders were that the very salt-cellars 
were to be taken out of the houses, One of 


where he saw the two splendid horses and the | 


groom aleeping beneath a tree. He thought 
who must be very rich to own such animals. 
Bo he told one of his comrades to sit down 
near them and watch his opportunity. He also 
told him to plonder the owners and bring 
off the horses with all the booty thus gathered. 
waited for the owners to turn up, while the 
Takkuttikki snored away the night. 

The appointed time approached. The princesa 
had prepared everything for the journey, and 
had packed up all ber ornaments and dresses in 
a small box. At the 10th ghatikd of the night 
she arose and found to her joy that all in the 
mansion were fast asleep. Thinking that her 
housebold gods were truly favouring her elope- 
ment with Ramachandra, obedient to his in- 


structions she sawed through the window in 


two seconds and cast down the rope-ladder. 


Fortunatelyfor her and for the snoring Tiikkut- | 


tikki it caught ina strong branch of the tree. 
She pulled it, and finding it tight thought that 


her Ramachandra was holding firmly on to it. | 


She then began to descend. The sparkling 
jewela in her ears, which shone like burning 
fire in the dead of the night, and the height 
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from which she descended were more than 
enough to infuse terror into the heart of the 
thief. He thought that no human figure could 
dare such an audacions thing at that hopr of 
the night, and to imagine » woman descending 
through the air at such a time was to him 
beyond all possibility! The more he gazed 
at the descending princess the more his 
fears increased and he was almost mad by 
for a devil that was descending to prey upon 
him, he at once untied the horse he was sitting 
near and mounting it rode towards the South, 

When the princess had nearly reached the 
ground she saw one of the horses being ridden 
off and thought that Rimachandra was riding 
away in advance. “Perhaps Ramachandra 
thinks that I may speak a word or two on 
must be the reason why he goes on a little in 
advance.” Thus she thought as she reached 
the tree, and again thinking that Rimehandra 
had purposely left the ladder in the tree to 
go on in advance, she got down from it, untied 
the other horse in haste, and followed the 

About this time Sellam, the head of the 
female servants, got up and finding the window 
cut, wasmach alarmed; but, as she possessed 
great presence of mind, she calmly searched for 
the princess before raising a cry. She could 
find the princess nowhere. The windcw that 
was cut and the ladder hanging from it 
showed what had happened. As she would be 
the first victim of the anger of the emperor, 
being the chief of the maid-servants, she made 
up her mind to escape the danger and to track 
the princess if possible. So she got down by 
the ladder with the saw in her hand, fixed the 
window in its place so as to prevent suspicion, 
for-that night at least, and when she reached 
the tree destroyed the rope-ladder, which the 
princess in her hurry hed left to tell its 
tale. She then ran with headlong speed in 

After Sellam had begun her race with the 
horses the Tikkuttikki awoke, but with his 
| usual ingenuity, instead of losing courage at the 
course events had taken he waa delighted at 
them! “Thank heaven. Paraméévara kept me 
sound asleep! Somehow or other the horses _ 
| have got away, and I dreamt I beard the foot- 
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steps of women here. Surely the princess 
must be on ahead not far off. Had I been 
awake I should have been ins very awkward 
it then but to make a clean confession of all 


my tricks. Perhaps she might have murdered | 


me in her anger! Perhaps she might have 
and tried to hide everything! 
Parmééyara, I was in a timely sleep and am 
thos relieved from much confusion. I will 
follow the princess, tell her that I have 
prasidas | I will still play the simpleton.” 
With these ideas in his head the Tikkuttékki 
ran on post haste to overtake the horses. The 
and the second horse was that of a ghatikd ; 
that between the princess and & was also 
a ghdéjiké and that between Sellam and the 
Tikkuttikki was likewise a ghatikt. In this 
way they raced on the whole night. 
birds begun to sing to announce the dawn, 





All our racers found themselves in the midst of | 


a thick jangle. The princess, even in the grey 


twilight (for so great was her anxiety to get a | 


glimpse of her beloved Ramachandra), looked 


well at the rider of the first horse, and to | 


her confusion and surprise found him to be a 
black awkward looking ka/la™ instead of her 
lover! She spurred on her horse, went very 
near him and found him without doubt to be a 
kalla! She unsheathed her sword and with 
one stroke stretched him on the ground and 
secured the horse ! 

“ Alas! was I created in this world merely to 
undergo calamities ? By some mistake or other 
instead of Rimachandra a black kaj//a bas been 
riding before me! Perhaps this thief has killed 
Ramachandra somewhere on the way and plon- 
dered his horse, I am now in the thick of the 
forest without assistance, 
is to become of me, I will lie down here and 
die!" She sat down weeping, overcome with 
grief, but it was not long, before, to her surprise, 
she saw Sellam in the distance, What was her 


joy then! Both few into each other's arms and | 


embraced ; and the princess now explained to 
her briefly all the previous story. While they 
were thus speaking they saw the Taikkuttikki 


Thanks to | 





I do not know what | 


the first question he put to the princess when 
he saw her was as to her promise to give him 
at his stupidity, but still thanking her guds for 


| to ive him the prasddas before long. 


go to some unknown town, and there to live as 
got upon the horses and asked the Tiikkuttikki 
Now as to affairs st Dhiripura. When the 
tiki, and reported the matter to the old king. 
servants to keep the matter strictly secret, and 
live in the mansion as if the princess was 
presentamong them. He promised to make 
a secret search for the lost princess and sent his 
spies in several directions, and enquired about 
home. The fact that the Tikkattikki and 
Sellam had disappeared at the same time as 
the princess made the old king hopeful of her 
safety; so the maid-servants returned to the 
mansion, and performed their duties just as if 
supplies of provisions, as if they were for the 
princess, were sent up regularly. _ 
Meanwhile in the forest the Tikkuttikki 
thought that really ill-luck never left him, for 
while Sellam rode side by side with the princess, 


be had to run before her like a dog! Hedid not, 


however, lose courage, and in this way the three 
journeyed on till the middle of the day, when 
the princess and Sel became vory tired. 
They were also very thirsty, and asked the 
Tokkuttikki whether he could get them a little 
water to drink. He asked them to sit down in 
the cool shade of a large tree, and went off to 
search for water. He looked about everywhere. 
At last, at about six or seven ghatikds’ distance 
to the West, so it appeared to him, he saw a 
red glitter. He went towards it, and then saw 
a large lake. Horror of horrors! The water 
in the lake looked like blood, for it was very 


‘™ A robber-class in South India. 





red! He, however, took a handful of it to 
drink’* and behold when he put it to his mouth, 
it became as pure as 
think that there must be a ing near the 
lake which gave it its red colour, so he went 
round it, 


To the extreme north he found a ruby as big | 


48 & man’s thumb glittering like fire, which he 
Wraps, tied if safely to his hip inside his clothes, 
He then collected the water in a dozen 
sémbu" leaves and returned to the ladies, who 
journey at about the 20th ghatikd, 


So far the Takkuttfikki did not knowin what | of 


country he was travelling, and in the morning 
the party found themselves in the middle of a 
jangle with nothing to show them where they 
were going. Bat abont the 25th ghatiké that 
evening they emerged from the jungle and 
found to his great joy that it led to Pushpa- 
he was anxious, if possible, to reach Pushpapura 
the vicinity of his native city before it was 
to sit down ina chatram™ with the horses, while 


he went into the town and hired a very spaciou ious 


and convenient house, three stories high, and 
when he returned and took them to it. 

The two women were most thankful for the 
asuistance of the Tiikkuttikki in their trouble, 


and asked him to get them what he could to 


eat for the night. He went to the chief temple 


of the town and brought away food enongh for 


their purpose, and after eating a little of it the 
princess and her companion, much exhausted by 
their journey, retired tosleep. The Tikkuttakki, 


however, had no rest. He tied up the horses 


in the ground floor of the house and took a big 


room in it for his own use, in which he secured | 


the Aundis and the other money he had so care- 
folly hidden in the horses saddles’ at Dhirapura; 
and, though it was very late, he went to the 
bizdr, where he bought everything that was 
necessary for a comfortable life in Pushpapora, 


except rice, which he purposely omitted to bring. | 


He then retired to rest at about midnight, 
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crystal. This made him | 











for ‘light meals procure light slambers.’ The 
lndies found provisions, vessels and everything 
ready, and the Tikkutt&kki told them he had 
managed to bring them all during the night, as 


he had seen that they were so tired by their 


journey that they would urgently require them 
ai what they thought to be the dawn of intelli- 
gence in the Tikkuttikki, but their surprise 
was changed to amusement when, on enquiring 
bay it! So they ridiculed him for hig foolish- 
ness in having omitted the most important thing 
f all! 

The princess now asked the Tikkuttikki to 
do the menial work of the honschold, draw 


other ont-of-doot and petty services, while she 
asked Sellam to be cook. In this way they lived 
at Puoshpapura as ordinary people without 
attracting any notice, the ladies never leaving 
gésha™ life, and managing to live in comfort 

Meanwhile the Tiikkuttikki always used to 
finish all’ his daily work in-a few hours, and 
after taking his meals with the ladies, he used 
to ‘go ont and amuse himself by wandering up 
and down. He now bonght another pair of 
very fine horses and a besntifal coach, and 
engaged four grooms for the horses, giving up 
the whole of the ground-floor of the house for 
stables, He also gave orders for some beautiful 
the best fashion of the day, All this was done 


after dinner, for until then he had to draw 


water and do other menial work. The ladies 
knew nothing ag to what be was doing, as the 
Takkottikki used to leave them in his dirty 
menial’s dress and returned to them in the 
same clothes, but he spent his leisure hours 
in the town driving about up and down in his 


coach and four, dressed like « prince or even 


better ! 

Thos passed many days, till one day the 
Takkuttikki determined to pay & visit to the 
king of Pushpapurs. Now to visita king empty. 
$$ 


% An ine 
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handed is always deemed to be a gin, so he took 
up the ruby he had picked up atthe red Iske 
and four, and everything about him made him 
appear to be himself a king or a prince, so the 


king of Pushpapura did not think it-st all odd 


that he should visit him, and treated him as 
an equal, going forward a few steps to meet 
tendered his present, which went far to confirm 
the previons opinion the king had formed of his 
receive so rare a gift, and told the Tikkuttikki 


that he bad one gem of the kind, that he had 


for a long time been in search of another 
to match with it, and that he waa socord 
ingly all the more delighted now to baye 
had one given him. The Tikkuttikki now in- 





sulted the king, or rather seemed to insult him, | 


by saying that hia was a gem of the first water, 
and that no other gem in the world could 
approach it either in beanty or value! The 
king flew into a fury at this piece of brag, and 
made the same boast as to Awe gem. They then 
both agreed to a wager as to which was the 
best gem. The king's stake was his kingdom 
one, while the Tikkuttikki bound himself to 
eerve the king for twenty-eight years in case he 
lost. Both the gems were then subjected to all 
possible testa. The best gem-assayers and mer. 
chants were called in, and one and all of them 
gave it as their opinion that the Tikkuttikki's 
gem was immensely superior to the king's, 


The king thereupon true to his word told the | 


Takkuttikki to take possession of his kingdom. 
Now our hero was not a person to be blinded 


by fortune, as he possessed a good deal of fore- 
sight. He thought that he would not be 


acting rightly if he took upon himself the | 


duties of a king publicly, and he told the king 
that he was satisfied to be his agent ;—that is, 
as the king was rather old, he would take upon 


himself to do all the royal duties in the name | 


of the king. The Tikkuttikki was to transact 
all the royal business, but the king was to sign 
the papers and appear to manage the State. 
He agreed to act thus during the hfetime of the 
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What more could the old king want? He 
thanked the youth and named him henceforth 
“the Young King.” Heasked him his parent- 
age, and the now young king Krishna Singh 
replied that he was of Royal parentage, but 
more than this he would not say, asking the 
thing would be revealed to him in due course. 
The old king was delighted with Krishes Singh 
and wished to be relieved from the burden 
of the State at once, and agremsbly to his 
hineslf the management of the kingdom. of 
Pushpapora, Thus anddenly, by the caprice 
of fortune, the Takkuttikki turned into aking, 
ingh. 
Krishna Singh started to go to his house in the 
city, accompanied by the palace band, horses, ele- 
phants and other royal paraphernalia as usual, 
but he forbad any of them to go on with him 
on the pain of death. Sach things, he said, were 
meant for proud empty-headed kings, and not 
for persons like himself. All he wanted was to 
go home as an ordinary man without any pomp. 
Thus heretorned home before the 5th ghasiké 
and resomed his duties asa menial! Dnuri 
the night and up to the 10th ghatikd of the 
morning he used to act os a servant under 
the princess and Sellam, and after his dinner 
he came down, dressed himself like a king 
and drove to the Court, and there swayed the 
whole kingdom till the second ghatiké of even- 
Krishna Singh had studied the Rdjaniti™ so 
well that he xaled like Brihaspati,” being just to 
feobies ai Sets OS 
jus of their 
and the old king, eo 
the gods for having sent him one so intelligent 
and so able to wield the sceptre after him. He 








treated him very kindly, and had a high regard 


for his merita, but he dared not ask him to 
disclose his parentage. Thus no one knew 
where he came from in the morning or where he 
went to in the evening, and though he attend- 
ed the Court most punctually, and performed 
the duties of a king most satisfactorily towards 





™ The Minister of Indra, the Ruler of the Halide 
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lowest, the 
Mi sof the empire thought it very unfair 
on them not to know anything about him, 
go to the East Street in disguise and watch his 
carriage every evening. 

After a while one of them thus found out 
Erishypa Singh's house, as it happened, on 
the day that the princess took an oil bath in the 
third storey. Her hair was so long that it 


fl from the highest to the 


touched the surface of the second storey, and | 


Sellam had to anoint her locks one by one. This 
Minister observed this also, and as it is the 
usual opinion that beauty and length of the 
hair go together, he set down the woman bath- 
ing inside to be » paragon of beauty, as indeed 


she was. “Who else should that beanty be 


but the lady of our revered young king ?" 
thought he, “We should purify ourselves by a 
sight of her holy presence!" With these 
thoughts in his head he returned and informed 
king's residence. He also pointed ont to them 
that eyesight was useless to them so long aa 


the Queen—the lady of their young king—_ 


remained unseen by them, explaining to them 

Then all the ministers went to the old king 
ond excited his curiosity till ho, toa, 
thought that he had been most foolish in not 
having made himself better acquainted with 
the young king, He now wished to manage 
to know more of him without injuring his 
feelings, as he had found him very stabborn 
on one or two occasions when he had questioned 
him about his country and parentage. So the 
to perform a certain festival called the Swing- 
ing Feast once a year in the great temple of 


that it had not been held for the past few 


they had now entered on a new epoch, it 
ought to be held as before. Tho document 
was to say that during this festival the role 
was that every man, high and low, from king 
tu beggar, must come and sit along with his 
wife on a swing to be set up in the great grove 
opposite the temple of Kali, 
swung to and fro. 


to be excused for the 








and there be 
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Accordingly such a document was forged 
with the signature of the old king attached to 


it, and inserted among the records; the timo 


for the festival becoming due being stated to 
be about a month hence. The young king 
knew nothing about these plans, but he did 
know that no such festival was in vogue in 


sidied all the records, So when the ministers 


suddenly spoke to him about the Swinging Feast 
and asked him to isane the necessary ordera for 
it, he thought within himself that it must be 
some trick played upon him. “Might it-be 
difficulty, found owt my residence and there 
have canght sight of the princess?" thought 
he: “ Might it be that these people mistaking 
her for my wife have invented this feast merely 
in order to get a public view of her? Never 
lish my claim as husband to Chandramukhi!" 
With these thoughts in his mind, and begging 
. oversight, he at once 
issued the necessary orders, and everything 
waa arranged. Meanwhil King Krishna Singh 
followed his usual life till thevery day fixed for 

It was now nearly a year since the princess 
left Dhiripura; and all the while she had been 
living a8 a-private person withont seolng any 
Guin Assen fationn mand the Tikkuttikki, “Alas! 
What a croel woman I am!" thought she; “I 
am the only child of my parents, and have left 
them to their fate, flying away hither. There 


| T lived in all honour: here I am but an ordi- 


nary woman! I might have become the queen 
of an empire some day if I had remained with 
my father: now Tam ashamed to explain who 
Tam! It is nearly a year sinee I grew up, and 
hundreds of princes would have been cou ting 
me by this time were ] in Dharipura; but now 
T have not even a single prince to seek my hand. 
Alas, poor man! How could I marry him when 


he does not even know that two and two make 


four! Ido wish my father would come insearch 
of me!" 

It was about noon when she fell into this 
reverie and the scorching midday sun together 
with the uneasiness of her mind produced a 
sort of head-ache which made her drowsy, 
when she was suddenly aroused by Sellam with 
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a lond acclamation that her father the emperor 
had tracked them at last! “T have been thinking 
about this for the Inst half ghatikd,” said the 
princess. “Has tho dream proved true ? I have 
wished it, but still I very much fear the wrath 
of my father.” So the princess, wringing her 
hands, asked Sellam to explain what she meant. 
“ Does it require an explanation P” said Scllam. 
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|**Do not yon hear the sounds of the drums 


should these sounds be heard in this street on 
this day alone ? We have been living here for 
nearly a year and at no time have we heard 
such sounds. It is this that makes me think 
that our emperor is in search of us," 

(To be continued.) 


SOMALI AS A WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 
BY CAPTAIN J. 8. KING, Bo.8.C. 


Owing to the British occupation of the | 


Soméli Coast, and the intimate relations 
thereby brought about with the natives of the 
country, an excellent opportunity has been 
afforded of gaining an insight into their lan- 
guage. The Government, recognising the im- 
portance of ite study, has offered a reward to 
those who pass a colloquial test in Somali; 
and has ordered all Assistant Political Officers 
under the Aden Residency to pass the exami- 
nation within two years of. their appointment. 

Independently of its practical importance, 
the study of Somali affords a wide field for the 
speculations of the philologist; for at present 
very little is known regarding the origin of the 
langhage, or the early history of the nation 
speaking it. 

Dr. Cust, in his Modern Languages of Africa, 
classifies SomAli, Galla and Dankali under 
the Ethiopie sub-group of the Hamitic family. 
This may be the original stock on which the 
language mainly is founded ; but the existence 
of s pre-Hamitic element in it is not impro- 
bable. Various influxes from Hadhramaut 
and Yemen have added a Semitie element 
which now seems to predominate, and this 
element is observable, not alone in individual 
words, but also in the construction : notably in 
that of the pronouns. 

The indigenous stock shows itself in charac- 
teristic sounds, such as the cerebral d (z), as 
in the word 33 dadab, dream; the cerebral] as 
in J" 1a, move; the guttural nasal n, as in Si 
nitika, the man; and the cerebral r (%), as in 
gar, justice : while the Semitic is represented 
by the ‘ain, ghain and Ad,and also by the Aamea, 

How to account for the presence of these 
cerebral sounds in an illiterate African lap- 





gonge, is a subject which I will not venture to 
enter upon. Possibly the trade connection 
from prehistoric times, may afford some ex- 
planation." 

The sounds p, v and s do not exist in Somali 
as separate sounds; consequently when foreign 
words containing them are introduced into the 
language, they are changed into their recipro- 
cals: p into b, v into b ands into s, The sounds 


band m also frequently interchange; and the 


change of 1 into sh in certain cases, is a remark- 
able phonetic peculinrity. 

The SomAli language is wonderfully perfect 
What seemed to me the chief obstacle was the 
absence of any fixed system of orthography 


which could be readily understood by teac her as 


well as . Prof. Lepsiug' “ Standard 
Alphabet for reducing unwritten languages and 
foreign graphic systems to a uniform orthogra- 
phy in European letters,” however perfect in 
itself, is difficult even for a European to learn ; 
and to attempt to teach it to Somalis would be 
a hopeless task. 

To obviate this difficulty I have compiled the 
following alphabetic system from the Hindustant 


and Arabie alphabets, Only two new con- 


sonants and three vowel marks require to 
be invented. Every usual sound in the 
by these characters; and any intelligent Somali 
(much to his astonishment) easily be tanght in 
a fow days to read and write his own language ! 

Hereafter I shall attempt to show—by means 
of colloquial sentences, with a vocabulary 
and grammatical analysis of each word—how 


' Vide Mr. J. MacMabb Cakalt. OL... DS Oe 
Chap. VIL uod Appmaie Auapbell’s able summary of this subject in the Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XIII. Part I. 
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NOTES ON THE MAHABHASHYA. 
BY PROF. F. EIELHORN, C.1.E.: GOTTINGEN. 


7.—Some Devices or Inpiaxw GramManqays. 


In the present note I intend to enumerate, 
and to illustrate by a few simple examples, 
some of the devices—other than regular Pari- 
bbishis—which the commentatora on Pigini 
are in the habit of resorting to in the course 


of their discussions, The general aim of these 
devices is, to secure the right interpretation 
and proper application of Pinini’s rules; to re- 
fute objections that might be raised to them ; 
to extend the sphere of the rales of the Ashid- 
dhyéyt, so as to make them apply where at 
first sight they would seem to be inapplicable, 
their number is comparatively small; it is 
greatly increasing already in the work of 

taijali; and, toa certain extent, one may 
perbaps venture to gay that, the later an author, 
the greater is the number and the more artificial 


the nature of the devices with which he | 


In accordance with the plan of these notes, 
I shall confine my remarks generally to the 
worksof Kityiyana and Pataijali: bot I shall 
try to indicate by one or two examples, how the 
practice of those older writers has bean more 
fully developed in the Kasika-Vritti. 

1, Jfiipaka’; dchdryapravrittir jadpayati ; 
jidpayaty dchdryah.—In addition to what he 
teaches directly, Piinini teaches many things 
indirectly, Regarding the interpretation of 


P.1.1, 45 gran: erarerq, there arises the 


qnestion,—Is Samprasdrana a name for the 
vowels i, u, ete., substituted for y, v, etc., or is 
it equivalent to the phrase '¢, u, ete. take the 
place of y, v, ete.’ ? Panini indirectly teaches 
Cidpayatt), that Samprasdrena bas both mean- 
ings; for, when in VI. 3, 139 he says that 
Semprasdrana is lengthened, he shows that 


Semprasdrana denotes the vowels i, u, ete., snb. | 


stituted for y,v, ete., becanse only vowels can be 


lengthened ; and, when in VI. 1, 13 he rules that 





1 Eidtylyana resorta to this device 44 time 

ichiryas to deal with, Pisini and E 
enabled to roferus also to the indirect 
Pinisi, s may be a 


o 
bo te 


| Semprasdrana shall be substituted for a certain 


suffix, he shows that the word #q_arcy7q must 
also. be equivalent to the phrase yrey: ‘i, x, 
ete., take the place of y, #, etc.’ (Vol. 1. 
p- 111). On P. IIT. 2, 16, it may be doubtfal 
whether we should supply only sfqarct from 
the preceding rule, or also, af from P. III. 


2,1; in other words, whether a word like 


Heat, which is formed by the rule, means 
only #eq S4,.or means also aan. Our 
doubt is solved by Panini himself; by giving 


in ITI, 2, 17 @ special rule for frat qm, 


Panini clearly intimates that in IIT. 2, 16 we 
are not to supply aif. Accordingly, eat 
can only mean ey qa, not aecanty. (Vol. 
Il. p. 101). 

The idea, which underlies the notion of 


jidpake, is a perfectly sound one. We must, 


in the first instance, allow Panini himself to 
erplain his own work. Bnotas Pinini does not 
speak ont openly, there is the danger lest 
we should make him suggest more than he 
really meant to say. And this danger is greatly 
increased when the Ashfddhydyi is regarded 
ag an absolutely perfect work,’ in which 
every seemingly irregular or wnaccountable 
proceeding must have been intentionally re- 
sorted to for the purpose of indirectly instruct- 
ing the student. In IV. 2, 42, Panini teaches 
that the suffix ay is added to certain bases 
enumerated in the rule, Pataiijali here raises 
the question ; ‘Why this new suffix ? Why is 
not the suffix ay, which in every respect 
would serve the same purpose as aa, valid 
mom IV, 2, 407" And his answer is, that 
Panini has purposely employed a new suffix, in 
order to suggest that this new suffix shall be 
added to other bases besides those actually 
enumerated. Here it will be sufficient to point 
out that Patadjali, in the application of the 
principle of indirect teaching, is going far 
beyond Kiityliyana. Kiityiyana, instead of re- 
garding the superfluous qq in P. IV. 2, 49 as a 


jidpaka, makes a separate new rule for the 


a 
‘Grespithe aod Dhdtupatha, ox well as in hie Ash¢4- 


“a(t (ewattrrras wey were Ea. Vo. 
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word which in his opinion should have been we are told that oar objection is futile, because 
distinctly mentioned by Panini (Vol. II. (yogipéksham jfispakam) ‘the jiipaka ({7a 
p. 279). in VI. 3, 34) has reference to the whole rule 

That jndpakas are often andrightly made use [ (IV. 1, 87), ic. Panini, by employing 97H, 
of in the Mahibhishysa to establish the validity | indirectly teaches that the whole rule 
for Panini's grammar of certain general maxims | IV. 1,.87 is superseded by V. 1, 115. This 
or Paribhishiis, I have had frequent occasions | example of a yigapékeha jidpaka* naturally 
to show in my edition of the’ Paridhdshénduaé | leads me on to— 
khara, Here, too, maxima may be deduced from | 2. Nipatans.’—By incidentally employing 
some peculiar wording of the Sitraa, which | a word or any form whatever, Pinini shows 
possibly have never presented themselves to that that word or that form is correct ;* and 
Panini himself; and occasionally (ag in Vol. I. | if such a word or form should happen to be 
p, 486, Vol. IT. p. 64, and elsewhere) the com- | contrary to any role of his, that rule must, in 
mentators themselves differ both as regards the | this particular instance, be understood to be 
validity of a particolar maxim and the jadpaka superseded. The incidental employment of a 
by means of which such maxim is sought to be word or form is thus like a special rale super- 
established. It is strange, that Pinini shonld | seding a general rule. In STATA the initial 
have employed the same Anubandha of in the | (dental) 47 of arqq should by P. VIII; 4, 3 he 
first and in the sixth of the so-called Siva- | changed to the (lingual) 7; but that change 
sitras, because by doing so he has made it does not take place, becanse Panini in I. 1; 27 
difficult for us to decide whether the Pratya- | puts down qaarnfa, with s (dental) q (Vol. 
hiiras sy and yy are formed with the first | I, p, 86). On P, III. 3, 90 Kiityayana de- 
or with the second ¥. But did Pinini really mands a special role, to teach that the root 
adopt this stratagem in order to suggest, that TS before the suffix aE, is not by P. VI, 1, 
in every doubtfol case of this kind we shonld 16 changed to Ya; in other words, that 72+ 
have recourse to the (traditional) inferpretation T] = 9H, not gH. According to Patadjali, 
of his rules (Vol. I, p. 35),—a maxim to which | no soch special rule is needed, becanse Panini 
atatijali drawa our attention no less than a employs the word qay in IIT. 2, 117. (Vol. TI. 
dozen times in the course of his disenssions? = p. 141). On P. I. 1, '47 Katyayana makes a 

On P. V.1, 115 Katyiiyana gives the special | special rule to account for CHT and wee. 
rule, placed in the Mahibhishya under V. 1, Patatijali considers such a role superfiuons, 
118, that the suffix qq is added also to saft | becanee Pinini has the two worda in his Ganas 
and gq, to form efrya and qyq. Kityl- | (Vol. 1 p.115). 
yana considers such a rule necessary, because | 3, Anabhidh4na.*—Grammar is not to 
withont it the suffixes qx and @a, taoght | invent new words or now meanings, but has to 
for eit and gq in P. IV, 1, 87, would super- | concern itself with existing words only, to 
sede the suffix qqof P. V. 1, 115. Accord- | show which are right words, and to explain 
ing to Patadjali, on the other hand, Pasini | their formation and usage. The grammarian 
himeelf shows that the suffixes tanght in IV. | need not take into account any posible wrong 
1, 87 do not supersede the suffix qa, inasmuch | worda which nobody would think of em- 
as he uses the word qq in his rule VI. 3, 34. | ploying; he does his duty if he gives his 
And when we object, that even so there would | rules in soch a manner as to acconnt for the 
be no reason why we should form aleo efrya | right words, and to exclude wrong words 





* Patafijali in Vol. 1. p. 83; Vol. II. pp. 61, 238, S47, | i. 2esqr: angela afearer oF A <4 

305. Compare also avufshina jadpalam in Vol. IL Same SENT AS Ce at Gay sae 
rl ft Soe : Sg igre a : sakes | * Kat vain Fi Yau. 44; Vol. IT. pp. 12, 14, o4 
Panini, p.116, 146, 284, 271, ‘885; Vol. Til. p. 963; and'te other rat’ 


pgcenlll pd ba ek Ts | Sages, where anthhidhdna is referred to by the word 
peeve : ry IIT. pp. 108, 1S 13, IM, 255; (compare | Sy or the phrase ZH ay, Patafjali in Vol. Lp. liv: 
also 455). Pataijali twice as often. In Vol. 1: p.28t | voy ‘ir pp. By, 350, B74, 07, 908, a ne 334, 
Patadijali refers us by the phrase (TUTTAHRAATTH to a | S41, B5i," 853, 382 (twice), 387, 905, "808, ‘309. "TE sat 
' ‘Yanan. ) Berson Sry atts Vol. It. of the bible hic 
* Compare Vol. IT, p. 413 2yq: qafra-q: (eT | enerally speaking, treats of Eritand T 


& 
# 
Eng 
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which people actually do use. Reasoning like 
this would appear to have led to the device 
of anabhidhdna, which has been frequently 


cially in those chapters of Pagini's grammar 
which treat of the addition of suffixes, some- 
times to show that Pinini has said more than 
he need have said, and sometimes to defend 
him from the charge of having said too little. 


If nobody thinks of using » particular word, or | 


of using a word in particular sense, it may 
be said that such a word would mean nothing, 


or would not convey the requisite meaning, and 


it may therefore seem unnecessary to forbid its 
use or ita employment in that particular senge. 
According to P. IV. 2, 1, 4 certain suffix is 
added toa word denoting a colour to signify 
‘coloured by (or with) that.’ The suffix is 
said to be added ‘to a word denoting a color,’ 
apparently to prevent its addition, ¢,g., to e7Tw, 
in the expression f7g4q GH Tera ‘cloth 
coloured by Dévadatta." According to Katya. 
yana, Pinini might have omitted the words 
‘to a word denoting o colour,’ for the suffix 
taught by Panini is added to denote the mean- 

ing ‘coloured by (or with), dod that meaning 
would not be denoted by 4499 in 497% equ. 

Everybody will understand this phrase to 
mean ‘cloth belonging to Dévadatta,’ and 
nobody would employ @4e%t gewa in the sense 
of ‘cloth coloured by Dévadatta’ (Vol. IL. 
p. 271). In IL. 2, 1, Panini is not obliged to 
tell us that the suffix, which in accordance 
with his rule is added in #rePRT, must not be 
added togm, to express the sense of sfeei 
qgara, because the word afteaee would not 


convey the requisite meaning, or in other | 


words, because nobody would think of nsing 
the word sqrfreerqey." (Vol. I, p. 94). On 
P. V. 2, 65 Eiatyiyana would wish to alter 
the wording of Panini's role, so as to make it 
quite clear that the words qaay and frroaa, 





" The device of anabdidhdna may appear so 


ANTIQUARY. [Avausz, 1887, 


which are formed by the rule, mean ‘a desire 


for wealth’ and ‘a ae eare: and donot 


mean ‘desirous of wealth’ and ‘ desirous of 
' According to Pataiijali, Panini’s rule 
neeinot bealtered ; the suffix taught by Pinini 
cannot be added in ihe sense of ‘desirous of,'— 


(anabhidhdndt), becanse warm. and. forma 
would not convey that meaning (Vol. IL. 


p: 387). 
These instances will sufficiently prove, that 
the device of anabhidhina, beyond acquainting 


| us with the views of the commentatora who 


happen to make use of it, is really of no value 
whatever. We know that a word cannot be 
used, or does not convey a particular meaning, 


and therefore we want no rule forbidding its 
ase, or its employment in a particular sense. 


Why, we may well ask, do we study grammar 


| at all, if we know beforchand what words 


cannot be used ? It is right to add, that af 


any rate Kityayana, in general, hos had recourse 


to anabhidhdna only as to an alternative pro- 
ceeding, and that the weak point of the device 
has been clearly perceived by the Indian 
grammarians themselves, Haradatta, when 
commenting on P, ITI. 2, 1, says that anabhi- 
dhdna must be resorted to, only where the 
authorities tell ns to do so, and that eu calee 
we must simply follow the rules of grammar,” 
4. Vivaksha.*°—Similar to anabhidhdua, 
and liable to the same objection, is the device 
of cwakshd, which is a few times made ose 
of in the Mahabhishya, and is more frequently 


employed in the Késikd-Vritti, Vivakehd means 


strange, 
that it is perhaps advisable to quote the following from | 


Kaiyate on P. IV. 3,1: CHiertt Wert Sa: a ge 
aft ARE a ae mat erat Ta AT- 
techrawstaice Tere sa sara aa amet 
watemisrrsa sentdayera: dyer | 

* See Eaiyataon PIU. 2, 1.— afaftpgratfefa i Ararat 


‘the wish to say o thing’; and vivakshd or 
lawkhikt viraksha, as understood here, is the desire 
of those who speak a language to convey 
certain meanings by certain words, the manner 
in which people employ the words of their 

» the prevailing and generally under- 


| stood seats of words (priyasya, i.e. likasya, 
 sampratyayal), 


SSE to Pataijali, 





* Haredatia on P Il, <i seme Tare 
qatl wT 7 Ture Hae | Ts Gal aWTE- 
eta a | 

- Ritytyane in Vol. Ip. Pp. ee 


oy I¥. 2, 21 67 
a AV. 2,21, 5; 7, 98, Gr a; iV 


iin Vol. If. 
on PIT 2, 


ee En 





Avovst, 1887.] : MAHABHASHY 947 
SS —————— —————————————— 
Te, ae ie ee eT ere 228 Pataijali proposes to transfer 
word qf, which he occasionally employs in a wedge thn Ae berteadan ear IV. 
rule, By that gf Panini, according to Pataii- e 18 to the end of the preceding rule IV. 1, 
jali, indicates that such a rule of his must not | 17, In Vol. IL p. 11 he meets an objection 
i re Sere a eee ea nee by dividing the ‘words wuparace at P. 
general usage. The rale must be observed into Cees + sPareTeR. In Vol. IIL. p. 11 he 
only so far as it may lead to the formation of divides wfereqrea : (= siferta-tsirga:) of P. VI. 
such words as are used by people, or of words | 1, 6 into aay + gearge:; in Vol. I. p. 152 
which are really used in the particular sense “gear of P. L 1, 58 into “@t + saeT7, etc. 
indicated by the rule. We may by P.V.1,16 | 6, iiayogah karishyaté."'—As a single 
say STaréta arg, to convey the meaning rule may be split in two, so two rules may be 
Waretses Wet: Sa, but we cannot by the | joined together, so as to form one rule, The 
same rule form qperérat $7797: in the sense of | advantage sought to be derived from this de- 
grart treet card, because people would not | yice, which has been five times resorted to by 
understand this meaning from Hravefat T4TH: | Patafijali, may be seen from the following 
(Vol. II. p, 343). example, pcb betes eich M2 it L 

5. Yogavibhiga is the splitting up of a |], 3 (gait qorgaft) is superfluous, because 3 
rule into two or more separate rules, ceria Dad deo ares 1,1 
proceeding has been suggested about 25 times and P,1.1,2 - "The objection to this 
sain es Dh tgs nepali co ea staid to, (isk eS Pea 
by Patatjali. Its general purport is, without valid aloo in PT 1 gud thet 
altering the wording of the text of the Ashtédh~ | 7°," BOO 8 01s ROPORIDEA. 
yéyi, simply by a different division of that text, | & 4 Yoult by P. I}: & be termed both Gusa 
to obviate objections. that might be brought | "24 "nddst. Bus that objection is met by the 

res ig | | eRe ee aE 
against Pinini’s rules, and to make those rules es aa hie vale a 
teach more than they would teach otherwise, Tet: In this single 
or than Panini has taught himself. Examples, rule the term gf, with which the role opens, 
both from the Virttikas and from the Maha- | Would not be valid in the concluding portion 
bhishya, have been already given in my last a tbe amet Sen acsanek Aros Ohiie cide So, 
chee and 37; could then be supplied in the follow- 

I may add here that the commentators, with- aah ce I. P- 44). 
out resorting to actual hdgea and thus | MmBandham anuvartishyaté: sambo- 
increasing the number os aeeaees cceasion- | Sd@hdnweriti ; sembandhenrilti** Gat the ob- 
ally meet objections by joining the first word jection raised to the validity of the term gfx: 
or words of one rule on to a preceding rale, or of P. 11,1, in P. 1. 1,3, may be met also by 
by dividing the words of the text differently another device, which Pataijali has resorted 
from what they themselves show to be the or- | to more frequently. In P. L. 1, 2 the whole 
dinary or generally accepted division of it. In | Tule Fret may bo regardedas valid, and 
Vol. L. p. 272 Kittyiyana suggests the possibi- subsequently qey: and gig: may be regarded 
lity of dividing the text of the rule P. I. 3, 11 as valid in P, 1.1.3. The case in fact would 
eafttarfiyarc, usually divided into eqft@7 and | stand thus,— 
sqfirant:, into the three words eam, 4, and| =P. 1. 1, 1 gigas. 
sifirarre:. In Vol. I. p.271 Patanjali proposes | P. I. 1,2 ayers; —gheeres valid from the 
pee sg Sn aging emcee sept preceding. 
the preceding rule, which would then P. 1.1, 3 gay:;—apt: and gfe: valid from the 
aarreqaqes: wart eattey, and to make | preceding. rE = 
PEAS EE Quake chally Sinone wore ve ware: 8 Mandikagatayd "ahteare mandi. 




















™ Patafjali in Vol. I. pp. 4, 462;. Vol. IL. pp. 25, gt, 151, 3a, at Vol. Mt. es. 5a, 
1 Patadjali in Vol. L as a Vol. It. pp. | Patatfali in 44, 457, a ¥v , 
si PP | ora; Ste ee 161, mR, ae 


meeting the same objection, There is no rea- 
son at all why gfq: of P. I. 1, 1, should be 
validin P.I, 1, 2. Like a frog, it may leap 


across P. I. 1, 2 and alight on P.1.1,3, This | 





the subsequent (para) rule, in the order of the 
the preceding rule, Now Kiityiyana on various 
occasions shows that Panini's rule is not uni- 
versally true, and he peints ont a number of 

rea-vipratiah i.e. instances in which the 


preceding rule must take offect in proferesos to 





the subsequent rule. According to Pataijali, 


Katya are unnecessary, aud the objections 
cE MuL commence cane 
fully understood the word para in P, I. 4, 2, 
Para, amongst other things, also means ‘ de- 
sired’ (tshfa), and what Panini really teaches is, 
that of two conflicting rules it is the desired 


Tule that should take effect, te. that role, what- | 
ever be its position in the Ashiddhydyf, the ap- | 


plication of which will lead to correct words, 
Here again, then, we ought to possess a perfect 
knowledge of the language, if we would rightly 
apply the rules of Panini's grammar, 

10. Pratyaharagrahana,'*—A term ending 
with an Anubandha, which at first sight would 
appear to denote a single suffix, root, etc., is 
occasionally by Pataijali explained to be 
collective term denoting a series of suffixes, 
roots, etc. Thus apr in P. IV. 1, 15 is not, 
as might be supposed, the snfix Tere taught 
in P. V. 2, 37, but is taken to be a Pratydhdra 
or collective term, formed of apy in P. V. 2,37 
and the Anubandha =y of wTT in P. V. 2, 43, 
and denoting, accordingly, all suffixes from 
afer] in the former up to and including ay 
in the latter rule (Vol. I. pp. 106_ and 138). 


The most interesting example occurs in Vol. 1. | ¢ 
IT, p. 47.. In the | 
literature the Peri. | 


p. 289, and again in Vol. 
older works of Sanskrit 


phrastic Perfect is formed only with #; and 


1 in Vol. I. pp. 44, 194 soa ; Vol. | 
pp. #87, 290, 8577 Val. Hi, o> 18 G0, ise bay gle 
a 





Var fe! in Vol. 1. pp. 106, 198, 141, 299 47 
#53; Vol. IT. pp. 47. 130 3 
™' Kitylyana in Vol. 8. Patafjali in Vol, £ 





kapluti—And there is even a third way of 


‘Perfect. 


[Avever, 1887. 


this is exactly what Panini teaches in III. 1, 40, 
where he says, that @37, ie. g which has the 
Anubandha =, is employed in the Periphrastio 
Pataijali, however, desirous of ac- 
counting by Pinini’s rules for Perfecta such as 
8, teiaqg, explains gin P. III, 1, 40 

to be a Pratyahira, formed of in P.-V. 4, 50 


and including therefore 4 and s7q, which in 
P. V. 4, 50 follow immediately upon F. 

ashort vowel often results from the coalition of 
two or more vowels. How this simple fact 
may be turned to account in grammatical dis- 
cussions, may be seen from the following exam- 
ples. In Vol. L p. 501, Katyilyana states that 
the single vowel s7y (37), which by P. IL, 4, 95 








f o- he 





- is substituted in the Periphrastic Future for the 


the place of the whole original terminations (and 
not merely, according to P..1.1, 52, of their final 
letters), because ST may be regarded as a com- 
bination of the two vowels 37 +377; and that for 
this reason Panini is justified in not attaching 





the Anuban * to the substitute gy (compare 
P. I. 1, 55) ing to Patadjali, Panini 


might similarly have omitted the Anubandba a 
ofthe term spe in P. II. 4, 92 (Vol. I. p. 481), 
and of the same term 47 in P. VIL. 1, 97 (Vol. 
ITE. p. 251), because even (short) ay may be 


| regarded as a combination of 87+47. Accord- 


ing to Pataiijali, again, aa in 
may be regarded as the result of the combina- 
tion of @+3+am", and no additional rue ig 
required to teach that words like Prtre, which 
are formed with %, are not construed with the 
Genitive case (Vol. I. p. 469). 
12. | | | 


P. IL 8, 69 


AUGUST, eel 
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tions, three in the Parasmaipada ana ae 
in the Atmanépads, and only three substi- 
tutes, the rule P. I. 3, 10, which determines 
the order in which substitutions take place, 


would not be applicable, and that Panini | 
| consonant would of course have to be re- 


therefore ought to have shown in some other 
way, how the substitution should take place. 
Sach objection is met by the statement that 
writca: i.e. er at} va + gat eH; and the num- 
ber of substitutes having thus been shown to 
be siz, the order of substitution is ofter all 
regulated by P.I, 3,10 (Vol I. p. 500), To 
P. 1. 1, 27 wart eaearana 


used a8 proper names, are nof termed Sarva- 


nadmdant. Such a note, however, is by Pataii- | 
Wt | has only a single consonant, On P. VIII. 3, 5, 





jeli regarded as superfluous, because earete 
atari may be taken to stand for @arétf7 
eam wir arqant. ‘a7 etc, are 
(termed) Sarvandmdéni; (and the) qq ete., 
(hore spoken of) aye nouns denotinig ‘anybody’ 
(not proper names), (Vol. I. p. 88). 

13. Avibhaktiké nirdésah,""—Pinini on 
rare occasions does pot down in his Siitras 
certain terms without the case-terminations, 
which we should have expected him to attach 


to them.** Bat this will hardly be considered | 


to justify the commentators in assuming an 
avibhaktika nirdésa, ‘the employment of a term 
withont termination," in instances like the fol- 
lowing. The wording of P. VII. 3, 82 and 


83 is Piva: wfer y, or, when the two rules 


are joined according to the rules of euphony, 
‘. To meet certain objections, Pa- 
tatijali in Vol. Lp. 47 takes the first rule to 
consist of the three words fry ¢: ayy, where 
the base would stand for the Genitive case 
fire; (‘ Guna is substituted for the ¢ of fa’); 


and in Vol. Iil. p. 335 he further divides 


Wage F into way + Twas F, where the base 
7 would stand for the Nominative case 7: 

3 Vol. 1. , 7; Vol. IL p. 46; 
oa eas ak: hype mh Vol. I. p. 4; 
} ™ Compare «.g. P. IIL. 3, 17 4; ; IL 8, 30 ¥; IIL. 4, 48 


7; VL 1, 184and VI. 4,6 3; VI. 3,62 TH; VIE 4, 142 (4. 
™ Pataiijali in Vol. I. Ae 
p. 62; Vol. IL. pp. 43, 245, 257. "The letters 

have been dropped are 7, 7, and once =. 
2 arin ind 139; Vol. IIT. pp 


a, 


170; (devia divicha’ “Vol. IIT. 
p1B (an ave) ot Bit ir 103, int 





Kiityiyana 
wishes to append the note that qq etc., when 





2m) ‘epictgad, Vol. IL: 
eupposed to 


| (‘Guna is also substituted before ye, when 


eq commences with g’). 

14. Luptanirdishta.”°—Occasionally a con- 
sonant (nsoally @ or q) is supposed to have 
been elided in the text of the Sitras. Such 


placed, when explaining the text. On P. I. 
3, 7, Kiityfiyana demands a special rule, to 
teach that, contrary to Pinini's rule, the 
initial =] of the suffixes qaqa and ery is wet 
an Anubandha, According to Patatjali, no 
such rule is required becanse the two snffixes 
really begin with the letter q, which has been 
elided in the text (Vol. I. p. 263). 

15, Dvi-kiraké nird4sah."—More often 
Pinini is supposed to have employed a double 
consonant, where the actual text of the Sdtms 


aa: af Katyiyana suggests that, before the 
angment gz (in #4 + Shar), @ (not #) should 
be substituted for the final of qa (=eeewa?). 
Accoriling to Pataijali, Kityiyana’s remark is 
superfinous, becanse the substitution of has 
been tanght in Panini’s own role, the wording 
of which really ise: €gfe (or ererafe), ir. 
is substituted for (the final of) eq before gz’ 
(Vol, ITT. p. 425). Theoretically it is perfectly 
true that, by the rules of euphony, original 
@4: fare = might have been changel to 9A: 
@iz, but how little importance can be attached 
to Patatjali’s remark, may be seen from the 
fact that quite a different meaning has been 
assigned by him to the same rule qq: eqir in 
Vol. IIT. p, 94. 

16. Anvarthasarhjfia."—Technical terms 
are employed for the sake of economy or bre- 
vity. When, then, Panini uses other than short 
technical terms, he does so to show that the 
application of those terms accords with their 
etymological meaning. On the role I, 1, 23, 


in which Pigini tenches that ag, a7, etc. are 


termed Savikhyd, Katyayana would wish it to 


Vol. 110. p. 257s (deima");—Vol. TIT. p. 351 (dinita”, 
trifer®).. This is porkaps the right place lox the cent 


that the wrong reading fq YF of the rule P. 1. 1, 5 


(fa W) owes its origin to "Patatijali’ anzpestion in 
Vol. I. p. 209 and Vol. IT. p. 18%, mate arrester 
féva%, Compare a similar expression in Vol. Ill. 
p- 110, 

™ Pataijali in Vol. I. pp. 81, 89, S15, S24, Sie. 33: 
Vel ae’ tie. Sore pa eo og pig 

oa, , a, aut, Al 

Rit IIL. pp. 95, " 12u, 415 si 
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be distinctly stated that the ordinary numerals 
TH, Fx, etc. also are termed .SaikAyd, because 
otherwise these numerals would not in Panini's 
grammar be denoted by the term Smikhyd, 


But Kiityfyana’s suggestion is rejected by 


Patadjali, on the that Satkhyd is an 
unvertha-sauynd, The term Swhkthyd denotes 
the ordinary numerals tay, fi, etc., becanse 
ea@ay is derived from @_+@er ‘to count 
together,’ which is exactly what the ordinary 
numerals do (Vol. L p, 81). 

17. Tadvadatidésa.""—(r it may be said, 
that in the rule mentioned Panini haa nsed the 
word @way in the sense of quaqryq. Paoini 


does not say at all that wy, 7-7, etc., are termed | 


Saathyd; what he teaches is, that Ee. 17, etc., 
are treated as if they were numerals™ (Vol. I. 
p- 81). 


18, £F ‘shagati.”"—As in ordi life, 
Prakarahagati in ordinary Bs hing else, or things which are ina. parti 
cular place, may be called by the names-of the 


80 here, sometimes the mere fact that Panini 
employs a word is sufficient to show that par- 
ticular stress in laid on such word; that the 
word bas reference to things which under all 


circumstances, or in a high degree, or more 


than other things (sadhfyah), are what the 


word means. Whenin I. 1, 56 Panini uses 
the term al-vidhi ‘an operation depending 
on a letter,’ he means such operations as de- 
pend on letters as such, not operations which 
depend on suffixes that happen to be letters 
(Vol. I. p. 186). When in TIT. 1, 94 he 
speaks of asartipa (i.e. not uniform) suffixes, he 
must mean suffixes which are asarépa in the 
ordinary language as well as in the language 
of grammar, because in the latter all -suffixes 
are asariipa (Vol. Il. p. 80). And when 
I. 3, 3 he speaks of a las! consonant, he must 
be understood to mean the final consoz-nt af 
complete roots, snffixes, etc., and Kiatyayana 
need not have attempted to improve on Pinini’s 
rule (Vol. L. p, 261). © 

18, Ak&ré matvarthiyah ; matublépah."" 
—To meet objections of various kinds, a noun 
ending in the vowel 87 is occasionally regarded 


as a derivative noun formed with the possessive | 





Velie geayae Sachse 1 OO, Patindratis tm 
°° Accordingly, Htssachandre in his rule I. J, 30 hos 

ms Pataiijali in Vol. 1 596, 31, 286 (twice), 829, 355, 
570, 330 ; fol TL. pp. 80, 6845 ‘al. he » MP, 450. 


jali in Vol. 1 208; Vol. I. pe 
179, 376, 87; Vol. Til. pe 30, 7, i, nS 
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suffix 81; or itis stated that the possessive suffix 
"qq, which should have been added, has been 
ped, ‘A nails dadlgtay ta Patatausd by 


the word atqerw in P. VI. 1, 158, As the 


meaning of that rule (ira Ttarrag( is, 
that ‘with the exception of one vowel, a word 
contains only anuddita vowels,’ one might have 
expected Pinini to say (not-spyerst qq, but) 
Hae: TF or sya: qeeq. The actual 
wording of the rule is nevertheless correct, 
means ‘containing anuddita yowels;" either the 
4 of STqqra is the possessive suffix 9. (Vol. IIE. 
p- 97.) 

20. Tadarthyat tachcht 


, ae 





I -** siha- 
1chhakddy ¥ : it tach. 
ohhabdyam."’—Things subservient to some- 






things to which they are sabservient, or in 


company with which they appear, or of the 


eare in P.I.2, 43, denotes the rules which 
teach the formation of compounds (samdadr- 
thas 4dstram ; Kiityliyana, in Vol. 1. p. 214); 


and that megeq, in P. I 2, 42 means the words 


forming a Tatpurusha-compound (Patadjali, 
against Kityiyans, in Vol. I. p. 214). Thus, 
too, therule P. 1. 1,30 qeftareraré is supposed to 
account for the fact that, ¢.., in "repy gare ff 
the word q¥ does not follow the pronominal 
declension, (Vol. I. p. 92.) And, by a similar 
reasoning, suggestions of Kitydyana have been 


| rejected by Patatjali in Vol, II. p.388 and p.437. 


As might have been expected, most of these 
devices which I have collected from the Mahi- 
bhishya, have been made use of also in the 
EAsiks-Vritti. In addition to them, the com- 
pilers of that commentary have employed other 
devices among which the two following, with 
which I conclude this list, are perhaps those 





most commonly resorted to. 
” Hityi in Wal. | fl4; Vol a13. 
i opens, ik tend 


Patafijali in Vol. L. pp. #1, 9 2, «4 
(twice); Vol. IL. pp. 88%, 381, : : Vol. Lp ar 


git Pataijali in Vol. L. pp. 180, 209; Vol. IL pp. 284, 
200, 560, 8 


p28, Lie Kannas¥ ithe oo B. Nea ee 
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21. Vysvasthitavibhasha.“—When Pini- 
ni teaches that an operation takes place op- 
tionally, we naturally understand him to mean, 
that such operation may or may not take effect 
in every individual instance which may fall 
under the ryle. This, too, is clearly the opinion 
of the earlier commentators, as may be seen 
from various critical remarks which they have 
appended to some of Pinini's optional rules. 
To obviate such remarks, and generally with . 
view to account by Pisgini’s own rules for the 


actual facts of,the language as knbwn to them, 


be optional in every case, but may be taken to 
instances necessarily must take place, while in 
others it ia not allowed to take place at all ; or, 
that the operation is really optional ina limited 
umber of instances only, while in other in- 
stances, as the case may be, it must 


_ ordinarily, 


22. Anuktasamuchchasyairthas chaka- 
rab."—On P.I. 3, 93 sft ET: Pastas 
shows that the of that rule is superfluous, 
because even without it the term eer: of the 
discussion; and he adds the general remark that 
in ike manner all the particles J of the Ash- 
fddhydyi may be dispensed with (Vol. I. p. 295). 
in other places meanings have been assigned by 
him to, which that particle does not convey 
Thus "| is taken in the sense of qy 
(avedhdranértha) in Vol. I. pp. 381 (P. IL. 1,17); 
$92 (P. 1.1, 48), 406 (P, IL, 1, 72): in the 
sense of gf in Vol. I. p. 415 (P. II. 2, 14). 
More strange even Pataijali’s proceeding must 


; Meee Ao ey WHS WO abe him refute certain 


take place or may not take place. In I. 2, 21 


Pigini teaches that in certain forms roots with 
penultimate ¢ optionally take Guns ;—qy7q 
thus forms qf or wife. According to Ki- 
tyiyans, Panini’s rule is too wide; it should 
have been limited to roote-of the first class only. 
According to the Kasikd-Vritti, the role affords 
an instance of ryavasthita-vibhdshd ; the opera- 
tion tanght by it optionally takes place in roots 
of the first clasa; in the case of other roots it 


does not take place atall. By P. IID. 1, 143. 


weg forms cither Qe or We; but, the rule 
being a vyavasthita-vibhdshd, qe forma only 
qe in the sense of ‘a planet,’ and only qe in 


thesense ofa‘shark.’ According to P. I. 4, 47_ 


the verb sfRfafaq governs the Accusative 
case; Jayaditya, in order toaccount by Pinini's 
rule for the Locative case which also is found 
occasionally with the same verb, makes the 
rule optional by supplying for it (by mandiita- 
plu) weaqreng from P. I. 4, 44, and he 
then declares P. I, 4, 47 to be a eyavasthite- 
Baly tetchciamac teva: ta olbave cae thee Loosttoe 
The interpretation of Pinini's rules is again 
of the language, 





in See t9 . KAbikA-V ition P.1.2,91:1.8,70; L447; 
1s: ate evi gs ia i 2; : 
svatbtskge Vel Tt 9 165; IIL. p.20. 


Bs 


criticisms of by means of the particle 
= in P. IL. 4 9 and P. VI. 1, 90,—a proceed. 
ing which, | may add, has been imitated by 
Jayiditya on P. II. 3, 16 and P. DIL. 1,2. Bat 
there is one meaning which Patatjali has never 
assigned to ¥, and which in grammar has to 


my knowledge been assigned to it first by the 


authors of the Kasikd-Vrittii—the meaning in- 
dicated in the above heading enuktasamuchcha- 
ydrthad chakdrah. The word & serves the pur- 
pose of adding to the words actually enumerated 
in a rule others that have not been men- 
tioned ; or, in other words, Pinini indicates by 
the particle q, that his rule applies to other 


| words besides those actually mentioned by him. 


On P. V. 1, 7 aeaqareitergenerrs, Kityi- 
yana has the note that my takes the same 


suffix as the words enumerated (Vol. II. p. 


339). According to the Késikd-Vritti, the 


particle "at the end of the rule is by Pinini 
meant to show that the suffix taught by the 
rule is added to other words besides those 
actually enumerated, and the word which 
Pigini had in view in thus employing ¥ 
is said to have been my. On P. III. 2, 30 
aretqeGrea, Patadjali adds to the word given 


by Pimini qf} and others (Vol. IL p, 102); 


in the Kdsikd we are told that these very 
words qfy etc., are suggested by the particle 
of Pipini’s own rule, In P. [V. 4,29 Panini 
has qftret |; the corresponding rale of Chan- 
dra’s grammar is qtrerqrarg ; according to the 
_Ksibt-Ytti on P. 1. 
a, 1, 122; 

iv 4 29: ¥. Li Vas 


Wy. Th, 36" iss: 


TL. ‘ 
i bj ; 1,4; 


- r 
Se 
Br £3 


ood 





Kesha, tho particle & of Pinini's rule shows 
that the suffix tanght by the rule is added to 
other words besides tq7e@q, and the word which 
Panini had in his mind, when thus employing 
9, is the very ftqry which is netually given 
by Chandra. cording to the Kaiki, the = 
of P. V. 4, 145 shows that one also says 
Miter oor wits, aterm or Shree ete. ; 
wiv. afta otc. are the very words which the 
tates, in addition to the words s7q, wey etc., 
which are onumerated by Panini. Unluckily we 
do not possess yet a complete copy of Chandra's 
grimmar; but jadging from what we do pos- 
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seas of it, I feel little hesitation in saying that, 
. Wherever the device of which I am speaking is 
resorted: to in the Kdakd-Vritti, the words 
which Pinini is supposed to suggest by the 
employment of the particle q, have invariab) 
been taken by the compilers of the Kdiibé from 
| have invented nothing; not caring for, or 
having no notion of, the history of grammar, 
they have tried to show, how Pagini's own rules 
can be made to account for a number of words, 
for which Pivini's more immediate BUCCESHOrs 





SANSERIT AND OLD-KANARESE INSCRIF 





BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.3., M.B.AS.. C.1E. 
No. 171.—Buorat Poares o Upavaranway.—Vikeiwa-Sawvat 1256. 


which appear to have been found about twenty- 
fire years ago, daring sarvey operations, in a 
field at the village of ‘ Wijamun" in the Shams- 
gadh PargapA of the Bhépal State in Central 
India, and have been since then in the treasary 






But the rings, with any sal that may have 
In the lower part of the second plate, however, 
in.a rectangle about 34” broad by 3§” high, there 
is engraved a representation of Garuda, with 
the body of m man and the head of » bird, 


of H. H. the Bigam of Bhépdl. I obtained his right shouldér—The weight of the two 
them, for examination, through the kindness plates is about 6 Ibs. 3} o2,—The average size 
of Col. Kinesid, until recently Political Agent of the letters is about 4.” The characters 
for Bhopal, | are those of the northern Dévanigari alphabet, 
The plates, which are inscribed on one side | of the period to which the inscription refers 
only, are two in number, each | ing sbout | itself.—The language is Sanskrit; and, with 
123” by 94°. The edges of them were | the exception of two tory verses in lines 
fashioned somewhat thicker than the inscribed lto 3, and one of the benedictive 
surfaces, with corresponding depressions inside and imprecatory verses in line 16-18, and eleven 
them, so as to serve as rims to protect the | in lines 28 to 40, the record is in prose.—In 
writing ;* and the inscription is in a state respect of orthography, the only points that 
of almost perfect preservation throughout, call for notice are (1) the use of j for ¥y in 
SLitly deemsan bare and there, have been | jaweane line 16 ; (2) the use of » for b, throcyh. 
slightly damaged by rast. The plates are fairly | out, ag. in vibhartti, line 1; éavda, line 7 ; 
thick and sebstantial ; and the letters, though | wrdhmana, line 10; and wédhayati, line 11; and 
tolerably deeply engraved, do not shew thro (3) # frequent confusion between the sibilants 
on the reverse sides of them at all. The | ¢g. in kéea fur kéja, line 1, and sirast for 
engraving is good; bat, as usual, the interiors firasd, line? ; and, on the other hand, in amavta 
of most of the letters shew marks of the working | for samasta, line 10, and daha for saha, line 24; 
of the engraver's tool.—In the lower part of the “it is, however, always difficult to say how far 
frst plate, and the upper part of the second, there | this ia only due to imperfect knowledge on the 
are holes for two rings to connect them | Part of the drafter of a grant, or carclessness 
wisn Zein Jar die Rende 32 Vorpatecass | “Yk xeet Bhp sat ai {fet aw these eas 
Me aa ma’ of the Indinn Atlas, Sheet No. 53. Plaise quite anne fims, have been cut of: om Be 23 
Lat FT Nes Lene, TY lee aia wae eee | Blain canbe hung up on aula nm = frames is 


Avavust, 1897.) 
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om the part of the writer oF the engrave 
of it, 

a at ae 
in praise of the god Siva, under the names of 
Vybmakiia, or ‘he who has the sky for his 
hair’ (line 1), and Smaririti, or ‘the foe of the 
god of Love’ (I. 2.) 

It then mentions the Paramabhatfiraka, 
madéva (1. 4) ; and his successor, the Parame- 
Jeyavarmadéve (i. 5). From the ‘ Piplii- 


Soc. Vol. V. p. 377 #., we learn that Jaya- 
varman,—or Ajayavarman, as he is there called, 
if the published reading in verse 11 is correct, 


—was the son of Yaéévarman ; and that these 


two kings belonged. to the ‘Peramara {fo- 
rmily, and were descendants of Bhojac 
Dhara. It then montions the Mahdkumdéra 
Lakshmivarmadava (|. 6), who had attained 
the : 
Mahdkuméra Udayavarmadéva (I. 8), the son 
of Hiarmohandre, who Ble bad sitesien the 
iahda., By certain words’ in line 5, 
Udayavarman is referred to a time when the 
reign,—or, more probably, part of the reign,— 
of Jayavarman had passed away. It then 
proceeds to record that Udayavarman issues 









® command to sill the residents, neighbours, 


and officials at the village of Gupatira (I. 9) in 
the Vi ka Forty-sight (circle of vil- 





lages) (1. 9) belonging to the eg 





* in the Vindhya mandala, 
the effect that, in Vikrama-Sathvat 1256 (1. 
ee having bathed in the river Réva, i, 


the Narmadi, at the bathing-place called 
Guvadighstta (1.13), having put on » white 


upper and lower garment, having done worship 
to the gods, the sages, and mankind, and 
the god Siva under the name of the divine 
Bhavinipati (1. 14), having done sacrifice to 
Fire or to the god Agni, having made an 
offering to the snn, and having three times 
walked round and touched a tawny-coloured 
cow (lL 15), for the increase of the religions 
merit of hia parenta and of himself (I. 19), he 
has granted the said village of Gupalira (1.22), 
in perpetuity to the Brihmag Maldjarman," 
a ra Pagal og 

Fe poe ce ag sative fee # ip gr, 


tie cent ne ee oe ae mean: 





of 


(> and his successor, the 


the son of Yajiadharsa, (1. 21), belonging to tho 
Rag ( 20), with the three-fold pra- 

za, Sainya, and Aigirasa, and 
abe So student aie Viijasanéyn d#ikha. 
The special terms and privileges of the grant 





are recited in lines 22 to 24. Lines 25 to 27 


and officials, to be obedient to the grantee, 
and to render him his does, Lines 27 to 
continue the grant, followed by ten of the 
ous benedictive and imprecatory verses, 
srcche ches gee tai mages a arian 
And the ends with the words 
“this is thn igen of the Mahdkumdra, 


the illustrious Udayavarmadiva” (I. 40 f.), 
; f . probably to the repres¢ ti tic of 


Mandalika Eshémvaraje (1. 41), 
OF the places mentioned in this charter, the 
village that was granted, Guyaiirf, seems to 


by Seatatony’ tas caciies "cca? ot tis 
map," seven milea south-west of Hishaagabid. 
sibility seems to be that it is ‘Narwar,’ about 
but this place is over thirty miles away from 
the Narmada, and therefore could hardly be 
suitably called Narmadapurs. And the Guva- 
dighstja is possibly represented by the 
modern village of ‘Guaria," on the left bank 


to | of the Narmadi, two miles to the west of 


Hishaigibid. For Védasirasatka, I cannot 
find any representative in the map, 

The fall details of the date, which is given 
in both words and decimal figures (1. 11.) 


are Vikrama-Sathvat 1256, perhaps mentioned 


as AD ured year; the month Vaisdkhe 
(April-May); the bright fortnight ; the fifteenth: 
solar day in the fortnight; the full-moon 
tithi; the Vitdkha nakshatra; the Parigha 
yoga; and Ravidina, or Sunday. Having 
regard to the locality to which this grant 
belongs, and to the fact that the capital, 


|| Dhara, of the dynasty by a fendatory of which 


the grant was made, is well to the north of the 
Narmada, the year ought, primd facie, to be 


_prcuongh 
Sede afin Shek Beis, 8 Lat =P ar §.: 
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the northern Vikrama-Sathvat 1256, the month 
Vaisikha of which fell in A.D. 1199. But, 
by Prof. EK. l. Chhatre's Tables, the given 
fithi then ended on Monday, the 12th April, 
A.D. 1199. If, on the other hand, we treat 
the year as the southern Vikrama-Sathvat 1256, 
of which the month Vaisikha fell in A.D. 1200, 
then I find, by the same Tables, that the given 
fitht ended on Sunday, the 30th April, A.D, 
1200; and, as the preceding new-moon tithi 
ended on Saturday, the 15th April, the given 
tithi ended on the fifteenth solar day in the 
fortnight, as denoted by the use of the ab. 
breviations éu di. Also, Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit tells 


[and tha Parighs 
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yoga are correct only 
for the 30th April, A.D. 1200; and not for 
the 12th April, AD, 1199; nor even for 
the given AHAi in the Vaisikha that fell in 


A.D. 1201. There can, therefore, be no doabt 
as to the correct English equivalent of the 


given fi/hi. And the date can be interpreted 
as o northern date, only if we look on the 
text as meaning the full-moon tithi of the 
month VWaisikha in Vikrama-Sathvat 1257 
Samvat 1256: and if we then treat Vikrama: 


|‘Sathvat 1257 itself as an expired year, for the 


purposes of calculation accdrding to the present 


me that the details of the Visakcha Dakshatra | Tables, 
First Piate, 


1 Om") Svasti jayd=bhyodayaiccha 1 
vi(bi)bhartti tim | aimdavin 


anifam jatih | ka- 


Jayati? = Vydmakes6(66)san yab sarggays 
2 si(fijrsi Wkhit jagad-vij-inilarikgitin 1 


Tanvantu yah Smariritéh kalyinam= 


a ipanta-samay-Sddims-tadid-valaya-pitgalih tt Paramabhara 


4 sva(iva)ra-érimad - Yasovarmmadéva-pid-inudhyite - parama 


paramésva(sva)- 
5 ra-irimaj-Jayavarmmad6va-rijy: 


hattiraka-maharajidhirdja-parama. 
batsiraka -mahirishth ices, 


vyatits nija-kara-krita-karavila-prasid-ivipta-nij- 


5 tya-samasta-pratast-$pita-samadhigatapaichamahaiavd (bd)-la[ti*)kira-virdjamina-mahs. 


7 Sahmivarmmadva - pid -dnudhyita-samasta-pratast-SpSta-s mad hic 


(bd) -Alathkira-virdjam[a*)- 


8 narmals*umira-Grt-Harischathdradévasnte-drimad-Udayavarmmadays 


Vitndhya-mamnialé 


9 Narmmeda' Pure pratijigaranaks-Védasirdeatk ishtachatvirihian-madhys 


gTama-nivasi- 





vijay-dday? yj"? 


10 nah pratigrime-nivisinaéecha *s(a)masta-rijapurusha-vi(yai)shayika-pattakila-janapad. 


idin=vri(bri)hman-St{t®)a- 


Il rin=v(b5)dhayaty=Asta Yah sathvidita yathi 4)? 


asmAbhih éri- Vikrama-kil-atita. 


shat-pame hiiga(éa)d-adhika-dvida- 

12 éa-sa(Sa)ta-satnvatsar-Antahpra(pi)ti amké 1256 Vaisakha eu(Sn) di 15 PAuronamisy th 
tithau Visi(éi)khi-nakshatré Parigha-yé. 

13 gé Ravi-diné mahd-Vaisd(éa)khyath parvvani Guvada-ghatts Révayiirh nits 
sina-paritra-visas] paridhiya dava. | 

14 rishi'’-manushyin-sathtarpya charichara 





* From the original plates. 


* This word is expressed | aaymbol, nof in writing. 
“ This mark of punctuation is 


u ene SHEFaer seems to have formed dd, and then to 
Med the d. - 
» This mark of punctuation, again, is unnecessary, 


abhyarchchya sarmit-kusa(é).til-dn 


ara{m®*] bhagavantath Bhavinipatitn sam. 
n-Sshtihotibhir=hira. - 





| "iat the case of a final a, followed by an initial ri, it 


id wonal to join the vowals in . ‘ 

Holtesch yon Para tent to the fact thet oe 
| Sotimentary on P, » Myp-akah, states thy 
Sa. ithal here is in’ aecordance’whak nity ates, thas 
Siikalya, and thus seems to intimate ¢ according to 
other the waridhi is ont la hiatus 
is equally permissible a Ete a 


"HLIT-O.LOHd “SOOIND (M 


#tbE Re HIE| Soe EDEL IME BE sysghiktaa lie well fa Bike) hid) 
)ekslbbsieealbelkRe Nes rh) PFW sic lA)HIBISP\INB EE Wee Lien 
be RUHR Die H bik Rib We I DERE ERE ESN Ebb RRS Leb 2. 


a)eWS ale NAHE Jarrbleis |e k ENS be bbb) eteib Re waa 


Sh) L) Sli Le PROBE Le THR LIDI REP I SE Ee rR Doe RNa. eh) 


ays DPR DIZRIBER AER RP ES 2 IBS) WRIA ELYRHIRAREIAEE ©) \¥1e) 


oo PivoeG 
“oo (OO ‘199d i 


f IP® IPS |beka BV WEP EER b Pra 
HIB SHE! ee IP RIE) belt) Va) aL ee aa 


| oe PRP RLE Sep USES NG Ls) eet et 
AG fiat eb 


fea Fb RAIS ABER PHN RE REI RE! Dinbelleeolie, 
re ie Pls Blob He Sto b} LUSSIER DEERE DNB) Le Reichs Be 
PRISE LIP IARPIP PERS ReISRIPIIP Rsibpalte bese b 

ApH pats le ByRs Lee | seve feb Ni Bie LA Ieee 


ay b)abb)weIAthe Sete ona le 
ee mh afer il teLaB) SLD) aus BAER) bbb i 
eet Sp\IPID) eRe 22st ¢P EP Dake s\alfcblineloee | 


' 


iH) SYS R) UE) Hab H2 BELA! AY Hie Bs) Lalibela Ble) 


4H Us 1 he =| 2S tle >| Lel elite 4 eaUp Ca \Feest bERMILIELEBTSS Sielsipe Tet vhs 
IP PAI PERE RI alten HS) alee Ube eh BED RALSIERE loll 


‘gel JAW ES-EwWRIyLA—UEMIEALAEp!] Jo S21% |<] jedoug 





nd 


oO! 


= 


inpaipeadel | Ike Sid¥e|a 


L KG = p; a t >| el oP |} ? bh, + ! fa ‘ rd ‘ 
hs ae wei i ha! ine bY \4 i; h 7 f ~~ ; ns ‘S h 3b} Ap b | Pele abe ‘ib » | 
UTR | laa AN eh Fy ODL Ab Nell ir 


Herbs ore w' L{= BYE Lek c)\> WM of AAS HS) AK)! cS) yi 
Evie ily.sieeilPebebeyiels | | Saar e\ Pb) kLblb lb BL Sle Pb 
ete, BEAD BIR | |(ZSSAN ro. Hi ee BE IPS BELA 
p le 4 sj Als) J r 
| HAD: Se bb IH) PES | fn. ¥ EIB VED sails 
ils ssleMAL) bhai) ares)! SNS: beeP BLEIBT 
heAlS Help BLL Bish BLP Be _ RR Deeply Rb) eg 


; WE a Syyo eb) SB) MT ea ASP ENEMA SEDER Y 
Esadle oe Lil hinlb halle Saye) SPILLS oS) IEP Alb Lh 


Iopy dasa aNIEDUeISE LURE ADP Rs aba abet LE 


USILS PD MYL DD E)LPA) baw) We SIDER RIMPE BL RUSB Bt elie) ilo) 
Were iui bal WEL)® bs) Hae tsb); pe pipe BE 
pla belle ALD) ELe Rs) is | Sb Fy | ped) SD ID AP oe lhe ebieie 
DEBE Bhyleeb eel EIS bebe ses lpBELhwDLN PIRI he 
bee biVelteE PAID) Lb kel Siapalliza ds) MELe A) cl Pelee Ie IRENE? 
a 2} 3} la dj)3pe)PeMelisk dblo2 GBR WIENS BILL) ALLE DIL) Bek) 
8 1B b) BIS) 5 iS BS) Ped) ail bos aay SA 2 bi Sigh bb Hy SEb Pe 
REO B Ion LDN SIDE a) elMisl2bh Sib Se waw BEE IN 
2BRVYSIRERIA apa) ET: Keke LarAeee} Lo) aK eho IB | can 
1 eSBs PEyBIP ERR Spend “Y) )evenabedey Piedby sya 
oe" 4 a yirtalel te LB | 


E |; 
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saa Lait bhinavé-rghath vidhiya Kapiliah teh scudaiah talkie heanariae 
(Sya) cha samsirasy=isdratim drishtvi nalini- 

dala-gata-jalo-lava-taralataram jau(yau)vanam dhanam jivitam ch=ivékshya 1 uktam 
cha | Vat"-abhra-vibhramam-idam vasndh 


“Adhipa- 
gg PO ia earn prinis=trin-igra-jala-vimndo-samé 





shakr-dgra-dhiris Grint pripya yé 
na dadus=tish ivi pesca 7 eR parath pha- 
lam iti jagaté vinasva(éva)ram -riipadim*=ikalashta(yya) 
yasa(Sa)jh-po- 





Second Plate. 
aya-vivriddhayé tila-yava-kus-ddake-pirvvam Gargga-gitriya Gargga-Sai(éaijny-Aigiras- 


éti- 
tril**- sare ap a a agnibitri-Yajfiadhara-sata-d vivéda-purddhisa- 
darmman? yaa (Deh) REMaDayS eeeet roan camaeraegrhah pai-kalyina-dha- 


kulé chatush- i igh Re SAAN vip!-ku(kd)pa-tadiig-jirdma-nadl-schOtra-vi( vt ?)da- 
vatik-idy-upayuktah sarvv-ibhyantara-siddhya 












: . pradatiah i() Taod=atra 
grima- -niviisi-pattakil-adi-ldkais-ta- 
thi karshakaitecha yathétpadyamins-bhigabhSga-kara-hirany-Adika[th®] &jii-dravana- 
vidh[é*]yair=bhitv-ditra-grimiyam sarvvam=a- 
smai praditavyam \(Ii) simdnyah ch=aitat=-popya-phalam vu(bu)ddhvi ssmad-vamés- 
jaireanyair=api eremnns) Gal ee ee 


rijabbih Sagarddibhih yasya’ yasya yadi bhd- 

mis=tasya tasya tadaé phalam [*] Bhamith yah pratigrih[g*]iti yas=ta bhimi[m®] 
praya(ch*|chhati ubhau tau punya-karmminan niyataa(tah) sva- 
rga-giminan {(j}) Samkham bhadr-isanam chehhoetratn var-isva(évd) vare-vihanam 
bhimi-dinasya chihnini phalam=‘tat-Pura[m®]dara {()) Harttd bi- 

rayiti bhimi(m*] mamda-vudhis"=tami-vritah sa va(bajddhd Viransih pasd(ini)s- 
tiryagyondh prajéyatée I(t) Sva-datti{m*) para-dattim chi(vi) yi{yé) hardta 


rit shashti-vafr® Jsha-suhasrigi(ai) vishtiyifm*] jiyaté krimib i(n) Suvalr*]onam-= 
kam = gaim=tki{m*) bhdm{r=apy=dkameatheola!i*) haran=varakas=4ptaté™* 
y(a@*) vad=i-bh[i]- 

te-sa(m*)plavi(vam) (u") Trigy=iharati dinini givah prith{v®]i sarasvati d-sapta- 
mam punambty(ty)-<3ti doha-vaha-nivédanail 1(j!) Yin™stha dattini puri 
nar[ém|]- 

drair=dinini dharmm-irtha-yasa(ta)s-karini nimmiilya-vamti(ta)-pratimini tini ké 
_nima sidhuh pu- 

nar=idadita || Sarvvin**=dtin=bhivinah pirthivémdran=bhiyi-bhiiyd yichaté Rama- 
bhadrah simi- 








Foraes 


\ This initial i is imperfect, one of the upper circles : 
having book Gnelihed. ™ Read budidhis. 

" Head répam.  Readtri. “ Read vfjasontya, | © “ Read narakam=fpniti. : 
Bead ashtadigga;.Bivdr-Opindra, | ™ Metro, Indrarajri. * Metre, Silinf 





37 hipati-vasa"*-ji 





0, SSS 
ly —____ —E——————————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— SE _— 
an ho 


(ii) Mad**-vasnsa(sa)- 


vi pipln-nivritte-manasd bhivi bhivi-bhipih 1 yé palaya(ya)mti 


38 dharmmam=aham ta téshim pidiravimda-ynogalam si(éijrasi nani(ma)mi |(u) Ity= 
arshéys-vachana-kr- 

39 mam=avagamys kamala"’-dal-imva(mba)-vi[t*]da-lélim ériyam=anuchintya manushya- 
jivitam cha} sa 
Sva-hastd= 

41 yam meahikumira-&i-Udaysvarmmadévasya | Di" iéri-matndall(li)ka-Eshamve- 
rajab i() Sri [w*] 

MISCELLANEA. 


4 Wosp m Season, wow coop ts rr! 


There. are many verses on this text current in | 
the mouths of Maithili Pandits. ‘The following | ¢ 


STITH UAT att 


war ware fe ras Tare | 

‘A word in season, even when not very wise 
shines forth as excellent, just aa an ass'a bray 
heard on the left hand, promises a prosperous 
journey.” 

‘Even a virtuous man is annoyed when asked 
for something by a friend who is exceedingly igno- 
rant of the time for doing so. 

‘A mother will agold even a favourite son, when 


Raa sata PRAT peat 
To Tea Tyra wahres || 
‘The-ouckoo is black, and always looks at 
another with a red (or angry) eye. It hates che 
ita own young: yet still it la the beloved of every 


world, for the faulta of those with aweet voices 


are never counted,” 


Tae Five Warts or Wostocy Wiou. 
I think I have met them somewhere, but have not 
WANT eaaTT aT: | 
aR ores Preray | 
Tass wales Te |! 
™ Motre, Vasantatilaka. AT Sn 
= Paria, 


*' Reading itt kumala, Ac. with the omission of the 


| gives the popular verdict on £ 





The following rhyme, current all over Tirhit, 
ary rere Sree are I 
in front, and are heavy behind.’ 
half Suhtet, wore shed ta Webek wause tee ot 
tween a girl and a beggar. 
qitee ey ante eae Te MaTaQ iy af F 
ae ators eifer Gra tee" afer erase | 
are arre gaat Ty we eregts: ofre: 
eg Sq Seats oils ant wea ete aah | 
She—*O beggar, depart, or I will tie a water- 


= 





jar round your neck, and drown you in the sea. 


You stare fixedly at me (lit. you have washed your 
eyes and look at me), although there is the whole 
world before you.” 

He—' Hear (the cows of this action of mina) 


which was the doing of yourfather. I, my friend, 


was brought up by your ancestors. If you are 
angry, whither sball J go, for my footsteps are 


In the above, I do not know the meaning of 


4, nor bave I met any one who could enlighten 
me et, seems to be 


& ¢orruption of tret 


G. A. GRIEESON. 





intervening hty eachonabe : 
a rerse, in the Purbpitigrh metree "© eet Todas 
Le. ditakah, " Not an exact translation 


Serremsesr, 1837.) 
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ARABIC AND PERSIAN REFERENCES TO GIPSIES. 
BY G. A. GRIEESON ; B.C.8. 


Vol, XVI. p. 35ff., reference was made to Prof, | 


De Goeje's researches regarding the idéntifica- 
tion of the Gipsies with the Jatts of India. 
Not being an Arabic Scholar myself, I was 
unable to check the Professor's references to 
referred the matter to Maulavi “Abda'l Hii, 
Head Maulavi of the Calcutta Madrassa, who 
kindly gave the following extracts bearing 
on the subject, but who could not find a copy 
of the MuAit in Calcutta. 


Ql). ( wy<' 1) 
gill Sa Tae alll oe Ute eat £5! 
ve am tylt Ga! dy pe rad at Yel Ly 


ai Sade atic a:panend. me tote ee 


Arsbicised from Jatt with a fatha, 


According to rule, it should be reff with 
a fathe. Singnlar—Zusi. Al-Qéméa, 
printed in Calcutta, 1817, page 942. 
—@) (eeG Lb») 
BASU ply O26 ard igty Ym un citer ors! 


ose ayrty Mush wa Lyily| SF emmy we | 


ey 039») ly! — ail All my ee of l08, 


oh tee cece: Tks in acm endl tienes 
ing ‘the same as Liri, Burhdn-i-Qisi’, 
printed in Calcutta, 1818, page 828. 
(3) ( ileal § 50>) 
wate om len ope vw! oe ep be 
Glia) | i» ate OF JG unele ps is? 


pualb os IyIU 5 ope dal t yells gto! ee 


FlyWl lead dale oli gli pays Ele yle Fok 
prada ie peak aigll le up iy Gytelly 
ule aw wee lay wll! pas yl aa!) ase 
aly eipF  ptayly Ge Ge . 2itlpe wlel 


EW! py 15h 





Bahrim Jér (Gor), son of Yazdajird, on hix 
way once met a number of men who were indulg- 
ing in drinking without having any musicians 
among them. He said, “Did I not warn you 
not to neglect music”? They stood up and 
said, “We sent for musicians and wanted to 
pay them even more than 100 dirhams, but none 
could be found.” He called for ink and paper, 
and wrote to the king of India for musicians. 
The king sent to him 12,000 masicians, who 


were sent by Bahrim to the different parts of 


his kingdom. They left descendants, of whom 
some still remain, though few in namber. 
They are called Az-Zuft. Hamea Isfahdwi, 


| printed in Culentta, 1866, at the Mazharu’l- 


'Ajdib Press, pp. 47-48. 
(4) (n<4 215) 
cep Tangy 1 Ny ley Lee yl 
TJ sling UGS wyapi 
ur hye ale go et the : 
jr8o wits whys! wh! 
lye by a) 7 tals 5 
wt pf wey she? 
wee! slant Qh! aT 
Opry JES ty opr mt pm 
8S oly gre rf 5! a= 
d3) ost wit UES GT on, 
op! tapes 8S bet oy 39/) 
(Substance) Bahrim Gor sent a messenger to 
his father-in-law Shangul, an Indian king, re- 
questing him to send him (Bahrim) 19,000 
Léris, or musicians, both male and female. 
Sttangul complied with his request and sent 
him the number of musicians wanted. Shah 
Nama, Vol. III., printed iu Calcutta, 1579, at 
the Baptist Mission Press, pp. 1595-8). 


(5) (glad! agree SS) 


ete Eizo lig O28 JI pet tar Gee GAL, 

ts! y Galt Las paiael! ol! cit Oe uetsd 

gle Npld ad tpl idl! by)! pele Gaal y 
Bas!! » bol, ee eau 
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In the year 180 A.H., Hiriin-or-Rashid | 


gave orders to found the town of "Ainzarba. 
His son, Al-Mn'ttasim, in his reign settled a 
tribe of Az-Zutt in "Ainzarbe and its environs 
—a tribe who were in the ascendancy in 
the lowlands_between Wiasit and Al-Basra. 
Mu'jamn'l-Buldéna, Vol. IT, printed in Leipzig, 
1868, page 761. 

I then referred the matter to Mr, C. J. Lyall, 
who has had the kindness to write to me as 
follows : ‘I enclose a slip giving the quotation 
from the Muhit (bs=~!! ka), which is quite 
a modern lexicon, though of course based upon 
ancient materials, This entry about Zutt (+5) 
ia evidently not borrowed from any ancient 
lexicon, elae De Goeje would have quoted the 
the latter. © © © The occurrence of the word 
in Dozy's Suppliment also implies that it is not 
to be found in the Classical Dictionaries." The 
following is the slip referred to:— 

Muhitw'l-Mudit of Butrus-al-Bistinf, Vol. L 
p. 866 inc at Beyrout, 1867). 


af 
pr! ly on wae aight al upc isle byl 
£.? 
wpa zee! lel igh) om 
= z i Pe 7h | ' 
wd Key hell: prtemt prétzs a94 Ell oss 
i 


oe ta cells soil bl abil! tie 


“go / Bs i # 


pA Po gp laghs os hit JU a ht 


“ Az-Zntt are a tribe of people of Indian 
race: their name is Arabicised from Jatt. It 


ig) Eby au 5 | | 





Zuttl is the singular for an individual of the 
race. They are the people known in Syria as 
Nawar, Some call them Mufribiyah (or Min- 
strels), because their occupation is to play on 


is also used ss a term of abuse. You say “0 


Zutti,” or “ So-and-so is a Zutti,” meaning that 
he is “a mean and vile person.” 

‘In Dozy’s Supplément aur Dictionnaires 
Arabes, Vol. I. p. 591, I find the poe 

«=? = =* 

+5, nom d'unité yy}, di ota! Sip, Wet ae 


bohémiens ou Tehingiane, les descendants, 4 en 
eroire Hamza, 54, 55, de douze mille musiciens 
que Hebrim Gwar fit venir de I"Inde. A Damas 
n. 9-cf. de Goeje dans les Verslagen en Mededes- 
lide Reeks. V, 57, et suiv. 

‘This may give you some further referexces : 
of the 4th century A.H. Yon will 
find his book (Hameae Ispahanensis Liber, 7m 
Gottwaldt, with a Latin translation) in the 
Library of the Asiatic POWYS SORE 

In a subsequent communication, Mr, Lyall 
has made a snggestion wiitibiasiemente me as 
original as it is important. It is that possibly 
the word “ Egyptian,”’ meaning “ Gipsy, FF 
may be a corruption of Az-Zuft (pronounced 








_s-Zulf), This word is not unlike the Ttalian 


“Egitto” in sound, which may have first led 


Be ee eer to confusion, and thence to a false analogy." 





IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


BY PANDIT 8. M. NATESA SASTRI. 
(Concluded from p. 242.) 


the royal procession stopped at their very 


gates, Their fears now knew no bounds and the | 


princess changed colour. She asked Sellam to 
ron down »t once and see who it was that had 
alighted at their gates. Sellam ran down and 
what was her surprise when she found it was 
the Takkutikki. “Do my eyes deceive me fF" 


she exclaimed: “He was, here two ghalihds 
ago washing the utensils; and now he comes, 
dreseed like a king! Can my eyes see straight ? 
Are my senses all gone ?” 

Nevertheless she could not deny that the 
person sitting on the threshold was the Tikknt- 


tik ki. She ran up and reported to the princess 
that the king that had come was the satchel- 


* [Hf Ye Talians aro tx the habit of tuming « into j in borrowing Arabic words the suggestion is a very 


important one,— 
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and the honour paid to him by all that accom- | 


panied him instilled a mysterious awe into the 


mind of the princess, and forsaking her gésha 
for the time she ran down to meet him just as | 


he was coming up. They met and saloted and 
she who commanded him till now found in his 
countenance an unspeakable majesty, which 
forced her to obey his orders. He adorned her 
with jewels from head to foot, while she gladly 
received the honours thrust upon her and asked 





would be revealed in time and that she mast 
start without delay to the temple of Kali for 
uber. 

By this time s voice was heard :—“ My dear 
young king, why are you so late F'" It wns 
the old king calling ! beach Coenen 
of the princess now? The Takk i that 
heal hint Ahirae siecle siisirk slunsdhle ued aad 





her utensils had become a king, and was being» 


king ! Wonder of wonders! she was impatient 
made solely in order to get s view of the prin- 
ceas—now the young qaeen,—the ministers and 
others had a very good view of her, as she was 
kept swinging fora very long time in the swing 
in which she sat with King Krishoa Singh. 
The old king threw a very valunble pearl hira™ 
over his new king's neck. But he who had once 
had the patience to run fora whole day before 
the flying horses now found the Adra too heavy, 
so he took it off and hung it on the branch of o 
tree near the swing. The feast was kept up for 


a long while and the party did not return till: 


about the second giasilai of the night. All the 
way bome King Krishna Singh was proised os 
the noblest and most intelligent of kings. Here 
and there a petitioner stood forth and said :— 
“Good and gracions king, I have been waiting 
for the whole of the last fortnight, please send 
me away soon,” 

The princess could not understand all this. 


to turn to the llth page was now a king!” 
thonght she. “Let me wait. Let me wait. It 
wns haste that deprived me of my father.” As 
soon as they reached home the princess asked 
King Krishna Singh to relate his story, He 
said he would take off his augarkAd (coat) 
before telling her, and as he did so to his great 
veration he found that he had forgotten the 
pearl Adrao that the old king had given him. 
asked him what was the matter. “I have for- 
gotten the Adra |" was his reply, and with that he 
his arm and ssid: “My dear husband, don't 
you know that I am the danghter of an 
Emperor? I can get you hundreds of soch 
héras. Don't tronble yourself any more about it. 
Be quiet and stay here.” 

Krishna Singh told her that asshe was young 
and inexperienced she spoke so, and that it was 
not right for him to neglect a present, even if it 
were a kaudi."’ Besides he would be back in a 
couple of minutes. The — proposed 
sending a servant, bat he objected that if they 


did so the neglect might become known some 


It was a very dark night, 


his way he crept to the tree on which he had 
suspended the Adra; and put ont his right 
hand to take it. Horror of horrors! A black 
and hungry serpent that was sitting over it 
bit him severely and he fell down dead. 
newly married wife to whom he had not spoken 
a word aja husband! There was the old king 
entirely dependent upon him. He had not bad 
time even to see his father Tan Singh. Foor 
old emperor, what would his feelings he 
when he came to know what had happened ! 
This, leaving so many people that loved him 
at the moment of reaping the fruits of his 
labours, poor Krishna Singh died! But it was 
Between the garbhagriAa™ of the temple of 
Kali and the inner chamber of the house of the 
princess of Pushpapura there was a subter- 


‘Tanean passage, through which she used to 


“ How was it that he who did not know how | come daily at midnight and propitiate the 


siztecoth of a pie, 


Garland. 
*! Kaudts used aa money, one kawdt being equal to a | 


™ The (te ie als inde toons which the 
idol is worshipped. 
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deity. That day too she came according to 
After her prayers were over she requested 
Kili to give her a good and noble husband and 
at once a voice was heard in the sky: “ There 
lies & yrincein my holy presence. He shall be 
thy husband.” She ran headlong and instead 
a uli elle oA CORE HEIR 
With the true faith of an affectio: wife she 
began to Lp Ts a SP 
voice was heard: “ My child, all this is my 
trick to prove you. Now that you have so suc- 
cessfully stood the test, return to my holy 
presence and with a handfol of the sacred ashes 
go to him again, sprinkle them on his face, 
and request him torise.” She obeyed the orders 
of the Ambika and to her joy the man rose 
up, when she took hold of his hands and 
humbly asked him to accompany her home, 
finding that her husband was not retorning, 
grove with Sellam. When they reached the 
temple of Eli, what did they find but another 
woman asking his hand! After a while the 
news of all this reached the ears of the old 
king, who was very glad to think that a 
divine order had been given to his daughter to 
marry the young king. But after having cele- 
brated the 





Swinging Feast he was unable to 


deny the right of wifeship to the Dhirfpure 
acess, and so to avoid all misund 
hs Lindl thems tioth misavied to Kelihes Singh: 
Tovitations to the marriage were sent out in 
who had by this time come to know everything, 
proclaimed that he meant to give his daughter 
_ Chandramukhi in marriage to King Kyishpa 
Singh in Pushpapura. A closed palanquin, 
containing nothing, accompanied the female 
retinue of the Emperor, and in it the princess 
Chandramukhi was supposed to go to Pash. 
papura, where the marriage was celebrated with 
all deserving pomp, for kings bore the marriage 
palanguins of Krishga Singh and the two prin- 
cesses, The Emperor was extremely pleased at 
the adventures of Erishpa Singh and at his 








success in having won a kingdom of his own 
wife. 

The story is now almost ended, but a word 
asto what had become of Tan Singh all this 
while, and of the slippers hidden in the temple 
two other sons was living in a hole and corner, 
having been by his own foolishness and extra- 
vagance rednced to his original condition of 
poverty. Krishna Singh had found this ont as 
soon as he reached Pushpapura, but did not like 
then. However, now thateverything was abont 


to be brought to the temple of Kali, took the 


slippera with which his father had beaten him 
out of the hole, placed them on it and brought 
them to the palace. He then sent word to his 
father Tan Singh that the king of the town 
wanted him with all the members of his family 
immediately. Tan Singh did not understand 
what the orders meant, but he was obliged to 
obey them. 

NE Na 
and brothers, but none of them 

Krishna Singh in the young king, so he ex 
before the whole assembly all about his Spinae 
tures from the time he had been beaten; and, 
pointing to the slippers he said: “ By the good 
fortune of my father’s slippers I am now the 
husband of princesses. He punished me for 
having demanded one, but as the shoes are a 
pair they have given me a pair of wives !"" 
With these words he prostrated himself be- 
fore his parents and brothers. They all wept 
for joy and sorrow, and he at once took them 


into the palace. King Krishna Singh after 


this lived a very long and prosperous life with 


his two beautiful wives, sometimes in Dhiré- 


pine arene ees yp 

The story hag ended, and remains 
to be told except that Krishna Singh had ? 
number of sons to console the sonless 
theold King of Pubpapion tad ofthe Me tuces 
of Dhéripura. 





" Goad 





AN ORTHODOX LEGEND ABOUT KALI, THE LORD OF THE KALIYUGA. 
BY EH. D. M. 


Damayanti, will remember that Kali, the 
quarrelsome lord of the present, or Tron, Age, 
after Nala for years, was at last 
driven out of his body and compelled by Nala 
to take refuge in the vibAitaka tree. For this 
reason every pious Hindu has scrupulously 
avoided the very shade of the vibhifaka (ter- 


seal 

Now Kali is mischief-loving and wicked, 
always waiting for an opportanity to enter 
into the heart of somebody who is not careful 
to be on his guard, and who, when he manages 
to do so, becomes very wicked, quarrelsome, 
indolent, and subject to ugly habits. All ima- 
ginable misfortunes befall him, and he is 
very unhappy. It is therefore no wonder that 


a Hindu does not like to have the honour of | 1 


becoming the vehicle of this dread personage 

For ages after Nala’s death Kali was confined 
to the vibhifaka, except now and then, when a 
careless person happened to come within his 
reach. The hundreds of kings who ruled the 
earth after Nala were too just and powerful to 
let Kali bave a chance of unchecked movement, 
and so he had to wait patiently for ages upon 
ages; but he was not discouraged, for he had 
a prophetic insight into the future, and was 
sure that the day would come when he was to 
have his freedom, and establish his kingdom 
upon the earth, 

At last he thought it had come, but Ister 
on he found ont his mistake, for even he 
was liable to make mistakes! Epishna, the 
incarnation of Vishnu, had ascended to his 
heavenly abode, and his devout followers, the 
sons of Pandu, had also followed him, after 


installing their grandson and heir, young» 


Partkshit, on the imperial throne of BhSrata. 
Now the first and most pressing duty of a 
newly made king in Hindustin in the early 
times, was to take a journey throughout his 
domains to subdue unruly vassals, and thus 


establish order and peace in his kingdom ; for | 


it seldom happened that the more powerful 








had deprived him of three of his legs, and was 


on the point of cutting off the fourth. The 
cow also, ead as a bereaved mother, was 80 
been blessed with the power to feel! But the 
brutal Sidra irreverently kicked and tor- 
mented her incessantly! What could be more 
offensive and shocking to = pious Hindn than 

this—the greatest sacrilege and most unpar- 
donable crime possible in « territory ruled by 
a Hindu prince, whose highest ambition was 
to obtain the title of “ Protector of cows and 
Bribmans” P 

King Parikshit, enraged by these pernicious 
proceedings and ready to punish them by 
putting the wicked Sidra to death on the 
spot, thus addressed him :—‘* Who art thon, 
that hast robed thyself in royal garments, but 
showest thyself by thy vile conduct to be not 
of the twice-born ? Woe unto thee, that after 
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the departure of Krishna and Arjuna, thon art 


secretly violating the laws of the Aryas in this | 


land, and torturing the good creatures put 
under my protection! Surely thou deservest 
to be put to death!" Then turning to the 
ox he ssid:—“Who art thou, O white as 
mpindla P* Thou that hast lost three of thy 
legs, and art suffering at the handsof this vile 
Sadra? Art thou a god disguised under this 
hy present form? Never before came such 
misfortune upon any creature in a land pro- 
tected by the powerful arm of a Bhirata king ! 
Suffer no more, therefore, O thou son of Sura- 
bhi, Let thy fear of this Sidra pass away !” 
And to the cow he said :— O mother, peace be 
unto thee ; weep no more, for I, the terror of the 
wicked, have come to thy rescue, For know, 
© mother, that the careless king, in whose 
domain good people are persecuted by the 
wicked, loges his renown, his fortune, his long 
life, and above all, his hope of salvation here- 
after. To ease the gentle sufferer's misery, 
terror and torments, is a king's highest duty, 
I shall, therefore, put this foe of all beings 
immediately to death, And tell me, O thou 
son of Surabhi, who hath deprived thee of thy 
may suffer injory at the hands of the wicked 
in a land ruled by one of Krishna's followers ? 
Peace be unto you, O ye that are good and 
innocent ; tell me who hath brought this mis- 
fortune on you, and « dark spot on the pure 
renown of the Partha dynasty, that the lawless 
one that hath hurt the innocent may be 
punished. I will cut his arm off even though 


he be an immortal." 
The ox, however, refused to inform King 


Parikshit of the cause of his injaries, for he 
said :—“T will not take vengeance on him that 
hath hurt me; neither will I tell thee who he 
is, lest thou kill him !"" 

On hearing this King Parikshit guessed 
who the ox was, and said:—“Surely thou art 


written that man shall not take vengeance upon 
his enemy. He that taketh vengeance is 
guilty, and he that pointeth out his enemy to 
another is also guilty. Meditation on right 
things, purity, mercy, and trath are thy four 
feet, on which thou didst walk in the first 


* mrindia is the fine white fibre that is produced from « broken lotua-stem. 


age; but now three of them are broken by 
pride, impurity, and insolence, the Limba of 
Injustice. Now, thy one remaining leg, truth, 
with which thou walkest, O Jnstice, hath 
become intolerable to Kali (the Iron or dark 
weapon of falsehood ! And this gentle cow 
and much distressed, because the Lord Krishna 
hath left her. She is much grieved with 
the thought that she will henceforward be 
ruled by impious kings of the Sidra caste!” 

it out of its case, and was on the point of 
putting the Sadra to death, when lo! the latter 
threw off his royal robes, placed the aceptre 
at Parikshit's feet, and assuming hia own 
ging for mercy; for he was no other than 
Eali himeelf, who after Krishna's departure 





had come out of the place of his confinement, 


and had tried-to establish his monarchy over 
Hindustan! The first act that he proposed to 
himself was to kill Justice by depriving it of 
ing in which he felt sure of establishing his 
sovereigaty, Mother Earth, seeing her friend 
Justice suffer at the hands of Kali, had began 
to mourn over her fate, because, when Justice is 
persecuted and wounded by Injustice all happi- 
hess, peace and joy fade away from her face, 
but King Parikshit suddenly appearing on 
the scene had relieved her and resened her 
friend ! 

The king, seeing his prond adversary so 
humbled and prostrated before him as a sup- 
pliant for merey, was filled with compassion 
for him, and lowering his uplifted sword, thus 


| addressed Kali :— 


“An enemy when humbled and supplicating 


for mercy, need not fear for his life, for the 
Justice, for thou speakest just things, J? is | 


descendants of Arjuna delight in showing mercy 
to their enemies, But thon, being a friend of 


| Injustice, must not remain in my domain, for if 


thon make thy home in a king's body, there 
will surely come to dwell with thee Avarice and 
Falsehood and Theft and Arrogance and Sin, 


and Misfortune and Deceit and Hatred and 








Hypocrisy, and the whole host of the family 


of Injustice. I have no place for thee in my 
kingdom, which must alone be occupied by 


Sacrifice.” 

Hearing this Kali humbly said :—‘I will 
keep all thy commandments, 0 most angast 
sovereign, please to assign me some place 
where 1 may dwell and obey thy orders.” 

The king then ordered him to take up his 
in loose women, and in places of slaughter (han- 
ting, battle, &c.) But Eali was not to be so 
easily satisfied, and he begged for more places 
of abode. Parikshit did not know which to 
mansion for Kali, and that was gold! Kali 
has ever since male his home in these five; 
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Men wishing to obtain the highest bliss should 
never come near these.” 

When the descendants of King Parikshit 
sovereignty throughout the world, and became 
the supreme lord of the present age which is 
after him called EKali-Yuga. Now that there 
is no one like Parikshit to check his pro- 
gress, he does as he likes, and hence, strife, 
poverty, famine, disease, and so on, are pre- 
vailing all over the world. But the Hindtis 
look forward to the coming of Kalki, the tenth 
great incarnation of Vishnu, who. will, it is 
believed, annihilate Kali and hia friends, whence 


his name, which means the Destroyer of Ealli. 


They do not exactly know when Kalki will 
come, but, until that time, men wishing to 
gain the highest bliss know that it is well 
to avoid the Five Mansions of Kali.’ 





THE REIGN OF AHMAD SHAH DURRANI. 
Translated from the Térikh Sultdnt of Sultén Muhammad Khéa Bérukzai, 
BEY E. REHATE&EE. 


the year 1161 A,H., corresponding to the year 


1748 A.D.," he endeavoured to gain the favour 


of the Durrant nobles and of the Abdall 
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Not possessing the ready cash and the wealth 


of stores necessary for inaugurating a govern- 
ment, he was, nevertheless, much distreased. It 


happened, however, by a good turn of fortune 


that in this emergency Tagi Khai Akhtabégl 


, | Shirazi, whom Nidir Shih had before his decease 
i, | sent to Kabul and Péshiwar for the purpose af 


bringing in the revenues, entered Qandahiir 


si! with the treasury in the company of Nasr Ehén. 


saying that a year which is to be good will be 
known by its spring, confiscated the whole of 


nda Pear, : 
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Shi adoepd te Saleh isea Ta 
dindra and dirhams with his exalted name 
thug :— 

The order came from the inscratable Creator 

to Ahmad BAdahih : 
Stamp the silver and the gold currency from 
Piscea to the moon. 

He also had a ring made in the form of a pea- 
cock, with the following legend on the beazle 
of it:—“The government belongs to Allah, O 
conqueror, Ahmad Shah, the Durrant” 

After having put in order the affairs of Qan- 
dahir, he left it when he heard of the revolt of 
Naar Khai, intending to subjugate Kibol and 
Péshawar. When he arrived in Kabul, the 
yovernor of it being unable to offer resistance 
and being also an adherent of Nasr Khai, fled 
in the direction of Péshiwar to join him. 
Nasr Ehii, having got ready for hostilities, 
made haste first to attack the fort of Samad 
EKhin, who was one of the great chiefs of the 
Ashangir, and who fled in the direction of 
Jallalibid. Here he was honoured by bein 
allowed to pay allegiance in the town of Lalptir 
to Alimad Shih, who enrolled him in the ranks 
of his great Amirs. Abmad ‘BbAb had, after 
of Khard Kabul, ‘tices with him the troopa 
of that locality for the purpose of annihilating 
Nasr Khin, and when he arrived in Lalpdr, 
which is situated between Jallaldbid and 
Péshiwar, he received the homage of Samad 
Khin Muohammadzai Ashangiri and bestowed 
upon him an exquisite robe of honour, 


not wait upon Ahmad Shih when he left Kabul 
and appointed to the command of the vanguard 
the Sardar Jahin Ehan Pépalzai, but joining 
the latter, marched to attack Nasr Ehii; who, 
seeing himself without an ally, fled from Pasha. 
war without waiting to be attacked, and took 
refuge in the Chacha and Hazira 


country, 
Ahmad Shah ordered the Sardir Jahin Ehii | 


to by no means cease pursuing Nasr Khiii, and 


entered Péshiiwar withthegreatest pomp. There 


nearly all the Ydsafeai and other chiefs paid 

him allegiance, all of whom received splendid 

robes of honour with good appointments, 
While these affaira were being transacted, a 


* From durr, Shi is called both 
o pest Abmad 


Durris! and and Abdali. European authors g 





despatch to the following purport Fri tec 
the Sardir Jahan Ehia:— ‘“ After I, your slave, 
most eager to serve you, had crossed the river 
Sind [Indus] to punish Nagr Khia, he felt 
inable to offer resistance, and, fleeing in the 
direction of Labér, abandoned his family with 
all his belongings, and they fell into the pos- 
session of the world-conquering army. We are 
now with body and soul prepared to receive 
further orders.” Almad Shih, having in 
20 short a period of time seen his affairs 
prosper beyond all hopes, determined to try his 
luck further, by undertaking an expedition af 
conquest. He wrote accordingly in reply :— 
“ Let our people likewise remain till our arrival, 
and-make all necessary preparations for march- 
ing. We shall also come in al! haste after 
most of bis officers in Péshiwar, he marched, 
and having constructed a bridge of boats over 
the Sind river near the fort of Atak, crossed 
it.” At that time Hayat Khan, surnamed 
Shthnewas Khth—son of Zekirs Khia, the 
cousin of Qamarn'ddin Khia the Wazir—was 

governor of Lahér on: behalf of the Pidshih 
of Dehli. He wrote 9 letter at once to his ma- 
ternal uncle Qamarn'ddin Khia in the capital, 
informing him of the invasion of Abmad Shih 
and asking for aid ; but the reinforcements from 
Shihjahinibad [Dehlf) had not yet arrived 





| when Ahmad Shih Abdali made his apppear 


ance in those régions, Shihnawdz Khia, trust. 


| ing in the numbers of his army, marched from 


Lahir with great pomp, and pitched his camp 
on the river Chinkb. Ahmad Shah, who had 
taken up a position on the other side of the 
river, Was considering how to act, and it oceur- 
red to him to imitate the mode of attack used 
by Nidir Shih in the war of Baghdid, when 
he crossed the Tigris. Accordingly he started 
before dawn with ten thousand picked sawérs 
towards the ford, which was several farsakhe 
above the camp. Tasting in Allah he crossed 
the river and marched in the direction .of 
Lahér, When Shihnawdz Khia perceived the 


vanguard of the army of Ahmad Shih, which 


he did not expect would arrive ao quickly, the 
verse “and He cast terror in their hearta,"* 
idee aie and he, abandoning all hig 


smces of E-B isn set nvanon of Abad 
a Se era Hor of the Waban, 
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TEAS Gt a ig AES Dr nee 
men towards Dehli, When the flight of Shah- 
nawiz Khin became known next morning to 
his own troops, they imitated his example, and 
Ahmad Shih took possession of all the property, 
artillery and baggage of the camp, transferred 
the whole of his own the next day to the other 
side of the river, and marched with great pomp 
into the city of Lahér. As Shihnawiz Khanh 
had left a great deal of camp equipage, artillery, 


and many elephants, all of which fell into the | 


possession of Ahmad Shah Durrani, they con- 


tributed greatly to augment his pomp and glory. | 


He received also the allegiance of the Hajas 
of Jind, of Bimi,* and of all the other Rajas 


of the Patjab. 


Muhammad Shih Girgani [the Emperor], | 


however, who governed Dehli, had ere this 


his own son, Ahmad Shih—with Nawib | 


Qamarn'ddin Khii the Waair, and ‘Abda'l- 
Mansir Khai Safdar Jang, and Késari Singh 


| ed to make use of on the present occas 


Raja of Jaipdr, and Jamal Khéa Tilpuri and | 


Rai Galla Jagrufni and Allab[ Ali] Singh Jatt 
Zamindir of Patiili, and ‘Abdu'llah Khin 
and Faizu'lish Khia, sons of ‘All Mubammad 

Khia Robéla, as chiefs—to annihilate Ahmad 
Shih Durrani. This army was met by Shaih- 
nswas Ehén in his fight, who, fearing to 
be aceused of cowardice and folly, so extolled 
the strength, perfections, numbers, and ex- 
cellent arrangementa of the Afghins, that the 
mere narrative filled the hearts of the Amirs of 
the Girgint monarchy with terror, to such o 
degree as to induce the Nawab Qamaru'ddin 
Ehaa the Wasir, te send away his family, 
baggage and property to Sarhand, in charge of 
‘Abdn'llah Khin and Faizu'llah Khai, the sons 
of ‘All Muhammad Khai Robéla, whilst he 
ihegest hanniee eink Pie SEU eee 


of what had taken plare. ate 


did, ana moi into otha cap 





Khan, 23 ts ‘they had capte 
information reached Qamara'ddin Khia, he 
was much displeased, and forthwith marched 
towards Sarhand ; but as Abmad Shah Darrini 
was likewise on the road to it, the two armies 
encountered each other at Mah!tptr, which is six 
karas distant from Sarhand. For some days 
skirmishing only between the ontposts took 
place, till at last Késari Singh, Raja of Jaiptr, 
who was one of the greatest Rijas of India, 
After this, but during the battle, a cannon 
ball happened to strike one of the sons of 
Nawab Qamaru'ddin Khin, the Wazir, and kill 
him, whereon ahot contestensned. Althongh 
the Durrini braves overcame the Indians in this 


battle, o adventure operated against 








despatched a numerous army in command of | them. iar oad Gok tole Saas cates mae 


artillerista at Lahr, whose services they intend- 
n, but 
ag they did not understand their business, they 
fired in the direction of their own camp, 90 that 
many Dorrinis perished, and the rest fed. For 
this reason Ahmad Shih Durrini, who had 
now become concluded peace, and 
the river Sind [Indus] having been constituted 
the frontier, according to the agreement of 
Nidir Shah, he marched back to Qandahir.* 
Abmad Shih Gurgini also returned to Dehli, 
and having durihg the march been informed of 
the demise of his father Mulammad Shah 
Gdrgini, ascended the throne’ as soon as he 
arrived, and appointed the Nawab Safdar Jang 
to be Wazir, whilst he made Mir Mani, son of 








| Nawab Qamaru'ddin Khia, Subahdir of Lihér 


and of Multis. Abmad Shih Durrin!, whilst 


marching back, confirmed, in each of the newly 
acquired districta, his own trusted officials in 
their positions, and thns reached Qandabir :— 
By the aid of God, and the power of good 
fortune 
He became lord of the country, of a diadem 
and a throne. 
And poured into its lap gold, silver, and 
jewels." 





o Sieh iulam., ete cee ee 
| ? is pre & end of ik ape yin ee 


the Mi IL. 
* The ees vTorws are ‘Set Firdanal's 
ShiAndma without acknowledgment. 
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to slay Ahmad Shih. One of them, however, 
already been aware of their ill-will, waa thereby 
only the more confirmed in hisopinion. Avceord- 
ingly he ordered Nir Muhammad Ehaa ‘Alizai, 
Pépaleai, and Kadi Ehiéi, and ‘Usmin Ehii 
notorious for their turbulence and the ring- 
leaders of the plot, to be killed whilst he was 


vicinity of a hill, which he surnamed on that 
day Magsid-i-Shah.” 

In the same year, which was the third of his 
reign, the desire of conquering EKhurdisin 
with a numerous army to Hirat, which city 
was at that time governed on behalf of Shah 
Rukh by Mir Khan ‘Arab. The latter reported 


in a letter the intention of Ahmad Shah to | 


Shih Rukh, whilst he himself prepared for 
defence. After Ahmad Shih had arrived he 
besieged the city for four months, but no 
reinforcements from Shah Rokh made their 
appearance. Asthesiege then became protracted, 


surrendered the Khikastar Tower to the troops | 


of Ahmad Shah, whereon the Darrinis entered, 
and Amir Khai [ewpra, Mir Ehaa], who op- 
posed them, was alain. After which the city 
fell into the power of the Afghins. The next 


day Ahmad Shah entered the place, but heard, | 
after be had arranged the administration of | 


the district, that Shih Rukh had raised o 
general levy of combatants and had reached 


a place called Torbat-i-Shékh Jim. Accord- | 
| @eason cools ita ardour and deprives it of energy, 


ingly he despatched five thousand picked 
saurdra under the command of the Sardir Jahin 
Khitt Popalzai to attack the camp of Shah 
Rukh by surprise in the night. When the 


and was informed that Shih Rokh had deter- | 


mined to retreat and was marching away, he 


attacked his rear-guard,of which he slew many | 


and captured some, whom he brought in bonds 
to Hirit, and reported the state of affairs. 


After arranging affairs in Hirit, and ap- 


pointing Durvésh ‘Ali Ehain Hazara, to be 
governor of the city, Ahmad Shih marched in 








* ‘The purpese of the Shih, 


"person with his army to annihilate Shih Rukh 


being powerless to wage war, took refuge in 
the city of TOs, where he remained for some 
time. Here every day two horsemen sallied 


leisurely to the city. On enquiry it was found 
that they were two grand-sons of Nidir [Shah], 
frightened was ready to conclude peace and 
a sum of money for consenting to abandon the 
siege. 
in the possession of ‘Abbas Quilt Ehaa Bayat, 
who being under the necessity of defending 
himself, advanced to meet the Durrint army, 
but was defeated in the first engagement, and 
took refuge in the city of Nishiptr, where be 
full of strength, and himself vanquished, ‘Abbis 
addin Khai, his paternal uncle, an aged man 
full of resources, who replied :-— 
“If a foe cannot be broken by force, 
The door of trouble is to be closed by 
Now, as the winter approaches, it will be 
proper to render the Durrini army inactive by 
negotiations for peace until the rigour of the 








whereon we shall rush upon it and defeat it :-— 
They are congealed like dead black blood, 
We shall on that occasion like the sun, 
Spe Lah ees 


‘Abbis Quit Khas 
is as (oll Khan approved of his ancle’s 
advice, and began, with perfect hypocri 


negotiations, which he protracted dudag tee 
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Same with any Sats pevenioek, All Sho ‘win- 
ter became severe and the coldness of the 
air increased. Then Ahmad Shah knew the 
true purport of the negotiations, and not 
caring whether he would be called vanquisher 
or vanquished, broke up his camp and 
returned to Hirat. 

is related that when the army made a halt at 


Eifir Qil‘s, which is situated to the west of | 


Hirit, the cold became so intense during the 


night aa to deprive the people of all endurance, 
and to cause most of them to rip open the 


bellies of their camels, in which they ensconced | 


number of men, who had started from the said 
locality to various villages, lost their lives 
whilst crossing the water of the Hirlt Rid 
[Harirfid] in search of fire. During that march 
eight hundred men perished from cold, and the 
artillery was left behind. 

Ahmad Shih entered the city of Hirkt with 





From this when the camp was amcor the 


plain near that city, a nomber of Faring? and | 


Hindustani artizans, having prepared a mould, 





feat so astonished and disheartened the in- 
habitants of Nishiptir that they desired to 
sarrender the place, to which proposal also 
‘Abbas Quit Khan was ultimately compelled to * 
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agree, and having been admitted to the honour 
of making his saldm to Ahmad Shih, miost 
humbly apologized for his past transgressions ; 
whereon he was pardoned and givena splendid 
robe of honour, whilst the valour of the Bayit 


people met with approbation, and a number of 


them were deported with their families to Eibal 
and to Ghaznii, where they are still living at 


Boake Jabhe Khih Popalsal and Nee KbAA 
Baliich with a portion of the army to remove 
“Alimerdan the Hikim of Tin and Tabs, 
on the cannes of that country, When 
‘Alimardin encountered the invaders at the 
mi‘za of Kikhuk and Kiibad, an obstinate 
action was fought, which was begun with volleys. 
swords, and ended with s hand-to-hand contest, 
in which the troops alighted and wrestled, the 





copmbatante Satialins ;eowade ox: Sia :enek 






other, with poniards, * rdin, with many 
of his people was killed, and those escaped 
the sword became prisoners, whereon the above- 
named Sardir marched victoriously back, and 
found Ahmad Shih engaged in besieging 
Mashhad. 

Almad Shih next sent five thousand picked 
sawdrs commanded by Pasand Ehan IshAqeai 


to devastate the districta of Sabzawir and 


return march, however, the said Pasand Khin 
happened to encounter Quajir [Persian] sawdrs 
from Astrabid, who attacked and defeated him 
shamefully; many of his soldiers being slain 
or made prisoners, whilst the rest of them who 
fled, reached the camp of Ahmad Shih in a miser- 
able condition. However, he took no notice of 
this but continued the siege, which having lasted 
Rukh; who sent to the camp his own sons with 
a number of Sayyids and Shekhs of the town 


the sanctity of the Imim Razi's tomb, and by 


to a treaty of peace, and accept considerable 
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and have obeyed," and stamped the following 
distich on a mohar -— 

By the favour of Ahmad Pidshih 

Shah Rukh obtained his seat on the throne. 

After the conclusion of peace Ahmad Shah 

returned to Hirat,and went thence to Qandal 
and after he had been there for some time iis 
heard several times that Mu‘ainu'l-Mulk Mir 
Mant, who was the Hikim of Lahir and the 
son of Qamaru'ddin Khia, had in the saperabun- 
dance of his power as Wazir, deprived Ahmad 





Shah Girgant of sight," but had himself shortly | 


afterwards died of cholera, Thereon Turra- 
bas EhAn, adependent of Mir Mani, had with 
supreme direction of affairs, and was accused 
by Bikhiri Khin, the son of Ranshann’ddanla, 


of having administered poison to Mir Mani, He | 


As Adina Bog Khan of the Disha," had on 
eye upon Lahr, Mughalini Bégam craved the 
aid of Jahin Khao the Khah Ehinda, but Abmad 





i Tt will perhaps not be superfluous to insert in this 
ni fh en of Dehli 3 
— Re 1 
another set o in Se Brent rohan 0 Yoo 
ioe i. ? 
Cawn invited him to his sasalstance, which the 
instantly complied with, being (besides the ad 
these divisions) stroag! ade Peed: eset abe hey 
theese divisions) etrongly urged to take t of Gas 
deen Ca fom which ha horeke a 
who had alain his son. He accordingly joi: 
doen Cawn with his foross anda solemn treaty was made 


Fe 


the Jnuta, | 
Gasno- 


| Shih, who had marched 
| Lihér without opposition.” After 

the administration of that district, and per- 
| ceiving that the Gurgin! monarchy had reached 
its end, he intended to conquer Debli, and 


quickly, occupied pie 


succeeded by means of letters to 
gain over most of the Amfrs to his side. He 


: then marched, and Najibu’ddaula having come 


to meet him near Karnal, was allowed to pay 
his respects, ‘ImAdu'l-mulk Ghastu’ddin 


| Ehad, Wazir of ‘Alamgir Il_,—son of Jahindid 


| into the treasury of Abmad Shih Durrant 


Marhat 


| Pépalzai—whom he had 
: after the flight of “Tniidu'datn Cro Bhin in 


Shah, son of Bahadur Shab, son of Aurm 





}end Giirgint Padshth—had the honour of 
making his salém at Niraulf, which is at o 


Intizimu'ddaula, the other son of Nawab 
Qamara'ddin Eh, and brother of Mir Mani, 
on the condition of making him Wazfr of India, 
as his father had been. He refused to pay 
the money, and Ahmad Shih ordered the 
euntch Moharram Khiii to make i 
tions about his property ; wheréon. ‘the latter 
reported that it amounted to two: 0 hardy 
rupees. It was then conflsc and received 





The latter remained about forty days in 
Debit, and recalled the Sardir Jahin Khid 
in pursuit 


‘af the name of 


tw - 
Satie and alas aie teu 


Ree SES eee ee 
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petration of a general massacre of Hindus at 
private conversation; sending in his stead the 
Waztr Shih Walf Khin to Mathuri, who was 
likewise honoured by being called to his presence 
after he had arranged the affairs of that town. 

Ahmad Shah Durrant, having espoused the 
daughter of Mubammad Shih Girgint by 
name Hazrat Bogam Sdhiba, and given to his 
son Timir Shah Durrani, the daughter of 
‘Alamgir IT. and celebrated the two weddings, 
surrendered the government of Dehli to the 
latter, bestowed the office of Wazir upon 
Nisimu’ddaula, son of Qamaru'ddin Khan 
Warir, and that of Amir upon NWaw&b Najib- 
u’ddaula, and departed victorionsly with per- 
fect satisfaction to fghinistan. 








making him governor of that diatrick end os 
went to Lihér, and finding the Shekhs [Sikhs] 
at Amritsar; af prevent known as Amarsir, to 
be generally tarbulent, he ordered them to be 


slain. After they had been massacred and | 
| Sdbahdiir of the Dildba on be 


their [sacred] tank filled up, ho appointed his 
son, Timir, to the governorship of Lihar, 


with the Sardar Jahin Khai Popalzai for his 


lieutenant, and Buland Ehii Sadozai, to be 
Sibahdir of Kashmir and Jami, through which 
he marched by way of Péshiwar back to 
Qandahir, 

He had not been there long, when it was 
brought to his notice that dissensions had 
arisen in India among the Sardiirs of that 
country. For when the Rijas of India and the 
Sardira of the Patjib had, after the departure 
of Almad Shah, lost all apprehensions of inter- 
ference in their affaira on his part, they became 
more bold; and Adina Bég, who had daring 
ment among the Siwiilik Hills, watched his 
opportunity, and now boldly sallied forth with 
numerous forces he had collected to conquer 
Lahér. Also the Sikhs of Amarsir, favouring 


his cause, came to his assistance and fought | 
valiantly in several engagements against 'Timiir 


Shih, in every one of which they were suc- 
cessful. In Hindustiin ‘Imaidu'lmulk Ghazi- 
u’ddin Khan, who had fled from the Sardiir 
re ele ae 
_™ The name of “ the latter’’ having 


before | j oonding 
throne been *Axlz-addin, bis fall name is abore 
aa“ ‘Asiz-nddin Mohammad, eon of Mubammad | 









Jahin Kin to Farrakhiid, likewise now 


saitalioned teed the Sabah of the Dakhan and 
other southern provinces, which waa given by 
the Stibabdir Malhar, by Tatpal the generalis- 
simo of Janakt Rao, and by Siraj Mall Jat, who 
arrived with numerous troops. The Nawib 
[‘Imido'l-mulk j Ghizin'l-mulk being thos rein- 
forced, marched to the conquest of Dehli, and. 





after defeating Najibu’ddaula beleaguered him ; 


but after the siege had been protracted for some 
time, the latter fled to Sahdranpir, whereon 
‘Imadu’l-mulk obtained possession of the city. 
Adina Bég Khii marched upon Lahdér, 
Wwhebecd the Sardir Jahin Ehan, and the 
Shibzads Timitr, considering that their forces 
were slender, and those of their opponent 
numerous, abandoned Laihir, retreated to 








. | Charmahal and inibid, where they con- 


structed a strong songer.* around their en- 
Shih. After Adina Bég had obtained posses- 
sion of Lahér, he appointed one Khwaja Mirza 
Jan to be governor, and marched bisarmy against 
Sarfardzs Khan, the Afghin, who was the 
ulf of Ahmad Shih 
between the Sutlnj and the Biyas. After a hard 
atriggle he utterly defeated the Subahdir and 
the Maratha army to join him, and with them 
marched to Sarhand to attack Samad Khan 
Hashtnagari. The bravery and enmity of 
this leader prompted him, despite of the small- 
ness of his forces, to meet his santagonists, 





‘who defeated and captured him, not how- 


ever without hard fighting and slaying of 
infidels,—most of hia soldiers having attained 
martyrdom, After devastating the district of 
Sarhand the whole army entered Ldhér, 
whenee it marched to Chirmabal for the 
purpose of vanquishing the Shihzida Timi, 
who however fonght valiantly, os well as the 
Sardir Jahin Khah, Bat the Afghin troops 
were few, and. shoes: of the Todion numerous 

apprehending that he saighh Wo Gapaiveddd 
thas fall into another calenitys caused his 


learn ec eiike ks migghi-ateck: and mllying 
forth at bedtime, rode and never stopped in any 


gts 


he gn ante, Vol. IX. 
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shane till he hadi crated the ais oni Suastad 
Péshiwar, whence he sent a despatch on the 
state of affairs to his father. When the flight 
of the Shibhzida became known to Adina 
Bég Khan and to the Marathi army, they at 
of the Mosalminas, plundered it. Those Musal- 


mins who had been left ahve were driven in 


bonds and with gibes to Amarsir, where they 
were compelled to clean outall the rubbish with 
tank. The Shihzida was pursned as far as 
the banks of the river Indus, where Tatpil 
left several thousand sawdrs to guard and 
prevent any one entering India. Adina Bag 
Khan with the Marithd army and 
Sadiq Bég Ehanh to be governor of it, went 
army, having gone to Hindustin, beleaguered 
Najibu'ddaula in the town of Sakartal, with 
the aid of ‘Imidnu'l-mulk and others, ond a 


country. At this time Ghisto’ddin Khia 
asked aid from the Nawab Shuja‘au’ddauls, 


and Najibu’ddaula did the same, but the said | 


Nawib refused it to both. At last, however, he 
determined to aid the latter, as a measure of 
precaution, for fear of the acta which Ghazin'd- 
the Afghin; and marching with o numerous 
foree defeated the Maritha army by his great 
bravery, during a hot battle in the fort of 
Sakartil. 
The War of Ahmad Eman s in India with the 
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with the ‘confusion ia Hindaettn, be: solleabed 
the forces of Qandahir and Kaboul, and mar- 
ched in sll haste to Péshiwar to wage o holy 
war [ghar] against the infidels, and to 
deliver Lahr and Dehli from their power.’* 


| So when Tatpél, the Miritha, who had made in- 


quiries about the Afghin army, and was guard- 


ing the banks of the Indus near Ajak, heard 


that Ahmad Shih was approaching, he retreated 
towards India. Meanwhile Adina Big died 





rear, joining hen after he had crossed 
Jamni in the vicinity of Kunjpir. He 
eturned from, Atak 
the intentions of Abmad 
Shih, ong lace taiied x eae aac ae 
constructed a strong sangar around his camp, 
After crossing the river Indus, Ahmad Shih 
appointed the Shahzada Timor and Sardar 
Jahin Ehan to the command of the vanguard 
of his army, and marching after them with his 
vengeance-breathing troops, entered the city of 
Lahér, where he obtained possession of the 
person of Khwaja Mirza Jan, smd wheek Wane 
many Afghin Sirdirsand Amira, such os Hafiz 
BRahmat Ehan and ‘ InAyat Kha his son, and 
Déndi Ehih Ehatri, and others. They met 
with an pencanabie reneption, wad wese by: teal 
mmand sent.to join the camp of the Shahzida 
Time, whence they sallied forth with the 
Rohéla troops towards the sangar of the 
SS oe ee A 
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sssiitet hah war ont the banks of the river | 


Jamni, and began a fierce attack, In this | 


they were, however, worsted, because being on 
foot they were unable to resist the onslaught 
of the Marithi and Jit cavalry, although they 
were too 
formed of what hud happened to the Robélas, 
Abmad Shih made haste to send numer- 
ous cavalry reinforcements, and also arrived 
quickly himself. After taking cognizance of 
the position he ordered Shuhang Ehan to 
make an attack, which his men accordingly 
began by alighting from their camels and 
making a fence of them. By his orders also a 
detachment of the Ghulim Corps fired from 
another fording place of the river Jamné at the 
rear of the sangar, so that after a hot contest 








Tatpal was slain, Jankf wounded, and the rest | 


who had escaped the sword fled, On the other 
hand, ‘ImAdnu'l-Mulk Ghasinu'ddin Ehain 
became so frightened that he evacuated Dehli 
and went the way of [sic] Straj Mall Jat. 


Abmad Shih, having thanked God, entered tho | 


city with flying colours ; but on account of the 
want of discipline in the Afghin army, most of 
the bésdrz in Dehli were plondered, and dur- 
ing three days it seemed that the time of the 
last judgment had arrived. On the fourth, how- 
ever, quarter was accorded to the surviving 
population, 

After the murder of ‘ Azizu’ddin Muham- 
mad (‘ Alamgtr IT.) the thufba was read and 
money coined in the name of his son, Gauhar 
Shah, whom Ahmad Shih Durrani sent for 
and received with great kindness,"" Most of 
the great Rajas of Hindustin, such as those of 
Jaipir, Mirwir, and other provinces, when they 
heard of the arrival of Almad Shih, sent 
presents and paid allegiance. When he had 
arranged the affairs of thoseregions, he marched 
with the rind of Islim to annihilate SOraj 
Mall Jat; and when he reached the fort of 
Thibatgarh, which contained the treasury of the 
latter, and was surnamed by him Aramgarh, he 
took it after a siege of sixteen days with all the 
aie nsw of W, Frage dies cider 
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to confess it, On being in- | 
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wealth it contained. At the request of ‘ Imid- 
u'l-mulk and of Siraj Mall, HafisRahmat Khan 
thereon waited upon the Shih and craved pard: 
for their transgressions, Nawib Shuja‘au’d- 
dauls Babidur and _Nawib Ahmad Khan 
pay bongs $0 Aled Shih, and by the shan- 
dance of his favour he bestowed upon Shuji‘an’ 
ddaula, for the bravery he had displayed with 
Nawib Najibu'ddaula in repelling the army of 
Adina Bég Khiin, the title of Fargand Khant. 
The rainy season being taminent praet 
theca to oeend ts When the "Dakhants Seed 








of the death of Tatpil and of the defeat of 


Biji Rao, the smoke of astonishment rose in 


ehotr besing, and xoet of Sheir.oMogmt maribed 


shiv}, the cousin of Balaji Péshwi, and, other 
| chiefs, snch as Wiswis Rao, son of Baji Rio, 


and Jankfi Rao, Subahdir of the province of 
Bihar, and Shamshér Rao, a son of Baiji Rio, 
who was a Muslim, his mother having been of 


that religion,—and according to the law of the 


Hindus, the offspring follow the faith of the 
mother, With them were ten thousand cavalry 
and ten Hazari palfons, nine of them consisting 
of Englishmen who had come to Indin(!) ; also 
Tbrahim GArdi with his brave soldiers and one 
thousand cannon and shahongs, most of the 
sand carts, patdbds, and others, infantry and 
lakhs, that is it say, three hundred thousand 
men," When Abmad Shih heard of the arri- 
val of the Marithis he was greatly perplexed, 
but knowing that Qandahir was distant and 
trusting in the all-forgiving mercy of Allah, 
he made his preparations for the war at the 
end of the rainy season and marched with 
the Subabdirs of Hindustin, in company with 
Najibu'ddaula, and Hifign'l-Mulk, and Fais- 
w'llah Ehan, the son of ‘All Mohammad 
by Comgar Cawn, the Zemindar of Mey, who had gor 


escaped from imprisonment an 
SaascPa in when he heard of his father’s 


sof ansaid the imperial 
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Khia Rohela, Bat the Nawab ‘Imddu'LMulk 


Ghizla'ddin Khid, and Siraj Mall Jag having | 


already before despaired of being pardoned 
by Abad Shib, joined the Marithna and 





army, but surrendered the fort of Debit in a few | 
departed to'the camp. Then’ Bhio and other |, 


and assured each other in the height of their | 


pride that they would transform the Jimi mos- 


que [of Debit] into a big temple. They also | 


slew in the most’ ignomi 


movement, immediately hastened to atiecour 
the place. When he had reached the Mirzi 


Baqir, and heard of the murder of Samad Khia. 


Hashtnagari, of Midi Quth Shih and of Nijabat 
Khan, the Rais of Kunjpir,?* he was filled with 
grief, and determined to cross the river Jamné 
like a whirlwind and to poor a rain of cannon 
balls upon the infidels. The river being swollen 
by the rains, and no bosts at hand, ho ordered 
the Corps of Ghulims to cross the river at once 
by swimming. Whereon the sawdre of the 
Ghulimkhina, who were four thousand in num- 
her, at once leapt into the water. Some assert 
that the first man whom Ahmad Shih ordered 
to throw himself with his horse into the river 


was Abmad Ehan Ebaibari, who did sn with 


two thousand of his people. When the Marithi | 


treops, who guarded the banks, perceived this 
movement they fired upon the Afghins, and 





to - 





while it standeth “still, "™ 904 “swam 


army saw the Pidshéh in the river they. all 
- They hastened an quickly into the river 





The body of the above-mentioned Abmai | 
Khai was in this way burnt by a musket 


shir of his life sank in the vortex of death, 
When the whole Afghan and Indian camp had 

crossed the river Jamna, and the Maritha 

guardians of it had been put to fight, Ahmad 


Shkh issued orders to the army to dry all 


the saddles and trappings that day in the sun 
#0 "as to be ready for battle on the next, 
and to be on the alert also during the night. 
He marched next morning as far as the sardi 
of Sinhilka, where the tents of the Marithis 
stood, and having drawn up his troops in 
battle-array, got Teady to make an attack. 
He first appointed the Sardar shah Pasand 
Ehan Ishiqeai, who was standing before him, 
to take commiand of the vangoaard for the day, 
and to see what account he could give of the 
Dakbant army. Accordingly that Sardar started 
with his cavalry, which amonnted to 








Ahmad Shah, becoming aware of the dan. three thousand, met the outposts, and having 
was ealocted fo the eerie 2, te Pishwi's treamney” | Siietia® for the final conquest of the “aeration of 
Wiewhs Rio. From the army of the Dakhan, finshed ac BO LitAe of rune to mbove, are teased, ales 
it waa with success, were detached 20,000) | horas. by Grant Duff, Vol. Ip uses" ore 
and a'bedy of 10-008 afastey and Senin tamales, 2 aah gh was desirous of saving this place but 
disciplined in the Wrench fasts a fesined an “Ba "yw state ofthe Tuam prevented ty ence bet 
Tribim Khas Gard!, an able officer trained nmise +? and lien. He iad ceyened ford, Kunjpura 
Bessy, This division of Soe Bhdo'e army was probably on eae Hr nad crossed the whole bile army by 
the Goest and most formidable body , ive tr | Se ane © » Rod he next cinit 
that time in India. Messages were also seve i ah tes actlow with the enemy, who had arr) up tn are 
opinion of the whole of MahirSahtrs, was regarded on < — @ Qurdn, ch aby, an . 
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Le them to flight by volleys of musketry, 
cat off the heads of the slain, which he exhi- 


engagement as a good omen, and invested 
the Khai with a robe of honour, When 


the Dakhani Sardira were apprised of what | 


had taken place, they abandoned Kunjptir 
and marched to Pinipst. Ahmad Shih imme- 
diately hastened with the Durrant cavalry, 


and surrounded the enemy’s camp, so that not | 
8 single horseman could leave it; whereon | 
went to the ford of the Jamndi which they 


the Marithis dug a deep fosse around it, 


to secure themselves from a night attack | 


ceived that they had surrounded themselves 
with a sangar, he was perplexed what to do, 
because they were so very numerous; bat be- 
thinking himself that “ war isa stratagem," he 
retreated two or three karas, whereon the 
enemy imagined that the army of Islim was not 
strong enough to fight, and intended by this 
movement to withdraw and to return to its 
country. Accordingly they came out from 
their sanger with the intention of plundering, 
but the Sardar Jaban Khan Pépalzai, who had 


with his men been watching the opportunity | 


from the jungle, forthwith rushed upon the | life by the swords of the forces of Ahmad 


fol that he is said to have ont off from five to 
six thousand heads, which he presented to the 
Shih, and obtained a great reward. The next 
day some Hindustani Sardirs, such as Nawiibs 
Shaja‘au'ddanla, and Najtbu'ddaula 4c. waited 
upon the Pidshih, and reported that tho 
Marathi infidels had just sent some thousands 
of cavalry under the command of one Gévind 
Pant [Bundélé] as a guard over the women 
and children, to be ready to sacrifice their 
lives in case of an engagement in defend 


Qandahiir and were present with him at the 
time, to mount their horses immediately for 
Ee ma ea AOI ar oe 


re pa sacle Soe ietean with, 41 000. 

7 ai 
and a the Af a, snd 15,000 foot with 5,0 
caralry and 200 rine t 
mr, tothe, coatnned septate but 
Gadiaba vedily. fi tralbened for @ 
of the enemy. Govind Pan} ! detashed for 
thia purpose, but Abmad , Seting that the task had 


the preservation of the honour of the Hin- 
dustin? Sardirs, and to capture the said 


Gévind Pangit without giving him an oppor- 
tunity to gran miei. eee 
The THijis accordingly marched with their 
cavalry after the second BS Ti ag i 3 





taking with them six men as pies and five 
hundred troopers of the risila of Nawab 


from the royal camp, and betook themselves to 
the jungle, In the darkness of the night they 


the infidel. forces at the time of morning 
the rest fled. Having cut off the head of 
Gévind Pandit, and seven or eight thonsand 


other heads, they presented them to the Shih, 


In short, both the Hindu and the Musalmin 
armies were for a long time in their sangars 
on. the alert during the night and skirmishing 
with each other by day, two or three thousand — 
Marithads being in every encounter deprived of 


Shih ;—becanse supreme wisdom required that 
by that of the Musalmins, and for this reason 
also the Muslims became bold enongh to wage 
war. How else could they at a distance from 
their own, and in o foreign, country, with 
which was more numerous than ants and 
locusta ? Verily the designs of the Lord cannot 
be probed by the intellect of man, and appear 
strange. Thus it alao happened that one 
night something dark was moving along the 
flank of the army of Islim, and puzzled an out- 
post of Indian apdhts, which had its sangar 
there. Soon, however, a horseman issued 
from the dark mass, and asked in the Dakhani 
language, hpisenberirsedhicepas 
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Dakhani language they knew that the approach- 
ing force belonged to the enemy. Accord- 
ingly they attacked it with their swords, and 
discovered after slaughtering and wounding 
many, that it had been in charge of boxes. 
These were afterwards found to contain a great 
deal of treaayre which had arrived from Dehli 
for the use of the infidelarmy. In the night 





the outpost of Ahmad Shih whom his stars 
favoured, 50 that they imagined it to be a 
Ahmad Shih, was wholly distributed by him 
among the troops of Islim, which consisted of 
Indians and Afghins—(To be continued.) 


PROGRESS OF EUEOPEAN SCHOLARSHIP. 
No, V. 
(1) Transactions of the Eastern Section of 
the Russian Archeological Society, Vol. I. Part 1. 
(a) A Chinese Paitea, or Medal, found in 
the district of Minusinsk in Siberia, accompanied 
by a lithograph, by A. Posdueiev, honk easy 


bronze. The inscriptions on it are as follows :— 

Obverse, in the old Chinese writing called Shuan, 
we have the words, “Token given by the Em- 
peror.” On the left side of this, “Number 891,” 
of the character fyao. On the right, “ Thia must 
not be used outside the Capital.” Reverse, 
“From the office of the Imperial Cavalry. ‘The 
guard following the Emperor is to wear this 
token suspended at his girdle. He who does not 
wear it is liable to the charge of high treason. 
He who borrows or lends it ia equally guilty.” 


The writer of the code ee sesaaeasacat a 


that the “Number 591 of the character tyao” 


would be equivalent to 300,891. He thinks that | 
the present paifea belongs to the period of the | | 


dynasty Yunan, and was given toa member of the 
Imperial Body-guard. By means of this token 
he had ingress and egress to and from the Imperial 
palace, in which the emperor lived secluded. The 
writer states that while living at Pekin he has 

Been men wearing tokens of this kind at their 
girdles. But how was it that this medal was 


found in the steppes among the Buriata of | 


Siberia ? Unquestionably, as the Chinese terms 
of the inscription shew, it does not belong to the 
present dynasty. M. Posdneiev thinks it was 
the property of one of the attendants of some 
Mongolian Emperor, who had fled from Pekin 
into Siberia during some popular tumults. 

(b) The Very Reverend Bishop Porphyry on 
Georgian Antiquities, by A, Tsagareli.—The late 
Bishop was an enthusiastic collector of anti. 


quities, especially objecta relating to the Groek | 


Church and Christians of the Greek faith, «9. 
the Georgians, He visited Mount Athos, Jeru. 





found by M. Zhukovaki ot Wedel Ae “br tig 
72 villages scattered round Natanz (about 14 
fareakha or 85 versts from Isfahan), situated in 
the mountains. This dialect is a sort of cousin 
to that of the Three Villages. Another dialect, 
that of Kokhrad, resembles that of Kashi very 
much, especially in the forms of the verbs. The 
writer bas collected some songs in this dialect. 
There is also another dialect spoken about Ra- 
dasht which belongs to the same group, but 
it resembles that of the Seh-deh more than that 
of Kokhrid or Kashi. One of the villagers from - 
Radasht gave the author 900 lines of poetry in 
that dialect, written by four of their poeta. He 
intends to publish this,and also a dictionary of 
the dialect, on his return to St. Petersburg. He 
has also an interesting story on the great famine 
in Persia, and is labouring at the folkc-tales of the 
people. As yet, he has not been able to collect 
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any songs of the Seb-deh, but thinks there must be 
some preserved among the women, who are great 
singers. The editor (Baron V. Rosen) adda some 
remarks, calling attention to the three manuscripts 
in the Guran dialect in the Britiah 
Museum. He cites Dr. Rien's Catalogue and the 
valuable remarks which he haa appended on the 
characteristics of that dialect. 
(e) Remarks of V. Tysenhausen on the First 
Russian Embassy to Hirdt.—This was in the time 


rinn, ‘Abdu'r-Razaiq of 
ambassadors of the Russian ‘padishakh’ (ie the 
Grand Duke Ivan IIL), who came to Abd Sayyid 
at Hirdt in $69 A.H. = from drd Sept. (O. 8.) 1464 
to 23rd Aug. (0. 5.) 1465. A Persian embassy is 
mentioned in the travels of the merchant Anasta- 
sius Wikitin (edited by Sreanevaki). 

Uf) Archm@ological Discoveries in the District 
of Semirechia, or District of the Seven Rivers (a 
name given by the Russians to the newly-acquired 


country near KAshghar.)—This is an account of | scattering 


a cemetery containing many graves of Nestorian 
Christians near the town of Pishpak. 

(g) Collection of materials for the Study of 
Ethnology, published by the Dashkov Ethnological 
Museum, Notices of the Misharf—In this “ col- 
lection of materiale’ may be mentioned the 
following, all written by natives of the countries 
of which they treat:—B. H. Boyev, | “(Qn the 
Marriage Laws of the Bulgariana;" Th. Y. 





Treuland, “Christening Customs among the | 


Letta ;" &. V. Eokiev, “ Papers on the Mode of 


Life of the Osaecta ;" G. A. Ehalatianetz, “ General | 


Sketch of Armenian Folk-Tales.” Lastly, the 
little work of E. Malov is devoted to the 
Musalmin Titir inhabitants of the Russian 
Governments of Riazan, Tambov, Penza, Nishe- 
novgorod, Simbirsk, Saratov and Samara. 

(hk) The Self-Instructor in the Sart Language, 
(The Sarts are a people of Turkistdn), by 2. d. 


Alekseiey.—The work is confused and a great | 
deal of it taken up with needless disquisitions. It | 


will not be useful to any one desiring to learn the 


(i) Transactions of the Russian Imperial | 


Geographical Society. Collection of notes on the 
Government of Kutais—Two important essays 
here :-—i.) Shafranov'’s “ Contributions to the 
geography of the Ancient Colchis ;” (u.) “ Des- 
cription of a church at Mama-Tzminda, with 
excellently preserved Greek inscriptions.” 

(j) Concerning Adam, according fo the teach- 
ing of the Bible and that of the Qurdn, bemg the 


discuasiona of the Priest Erithymius Malov with — 
a learned mulla.—Malov lives at Eazan and | 


appears to be a very earnest missionary among 





sietss ecnniahed Bulgara (on the Volga), Was @ 


| great depét of the trade with the East, whence 


goods were taken by merchants from Novgorod 


to the coast of the Baltic and further. Upto this 


Bultins of India are the only gold coins which 
have been found. But they are so rare that the 
author of the article, M. A. Likhachev, declares 
that during his thirty years’ labour in collecting, 
up to the present year he has only got four. 

The first Aoard ever found of Pathan dfndrs 
was during the year 1884. Not far from the 
village of Tenishevo ig a little Inke, very deep. 
Towards the end of May, in the yeat 1834, some 
little peasant children were playing on the bank of 
thie lake. They found seven golden coins, five of 
which came into the possession of the author, and 
one was bought by a rich Titir of Kazan, This 
M;: Likhachev tried to purchase from the Tatar, 
but was obliged to abandon his plan, aa a fabu- 


lous sum was asked for it, He, however, took 
-acopyofit. One waa sold to a certain gentleman, 


who happened to be staying in the neighbourhood, 


and of this he was not able to take a copy. On 


looking at the six gold coins, he found that two of 
them were comed m the mame of "Aldu’ddin 
Muhammad Sh4h Sikandar As-ainf, who ruled 
from 695 to 1715 A.H. (= 1295—1315 A.D.) The 
remaining four belong to the reign of Mubam- 
mad I, the son of Tughlag Shib, ie. the 
period 725-752 A.H. (= 1326—1350 A.D.) 
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us the désdra belong to the Sultins of two 
separate dynasties, and are separated by a con- 
siderable space of time. 


(0) The Christian Cemetery near the town of 
Pishpak (in the district of the Seven Rivers) and 


up in parta. No traces of an enclosure are to be 


found, but there are perhaps remains of a church | 


stones, as far asis yet ascertained, amounts to 611, 
overgrown with grass. Some of the tombstones 
have been sent to Russia. No traditions of the 
origin of the cemetery appear among the present 

(¢) Introductory Remarks on the Syrian In. 
acriptions found as above im the district of 
(1). Three imacriptions in their original form. 
Bt. 





letters, but the writer met with forthe which he 
had never seen before. Moreover, he found two 


letters which do not belong to the Syriac 


alphabet, but these occurred in Turkish words, 
of which there are many, In these he was 
sentationof a Cross. Dr, Chwolson then proceeds 
1169 (== 858 of the 

of Mengkutenesh, a believer. (ii) In the year 
1223 (= 911).) The littl boy Tekin. (Tekin is 
a Turkish proper name, which is often met with). 
(ui.) In the year 1578 ( = 1267), that js, the 


Turkish oyele of twelve years). This ia the grare 
of Shih Malik Periodert (i. «. periodeutés, one 
who was sent round to visit the chyrches) son of 
author is unable to decipher; be thinks it js g 
proper name). (iv,) In the year 1600 ( = 1239), 
year of the ox (ie. 2nd year of the oycle). Jivarjia 
(George) the priest, superior of the church, jllys- 
trious. (v.) In the year 1600 ( = 1289,) year 
of the ox. This is the grave of the priest 


Saljtqicra), This is the grave’ 
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wife of the Chorepiscopn 
| (viti.) ‘The year 1627 (1316), year of the eclipse, 


is the grave of 


Maskhit. (vi.)° Year 1603 (—1202), year of the 
years.) This is the grave of the maiden Tirk. 
(vii.) Inthe year 1618 (1307); the year of the ram. 

ipod Jokbanan (John). 








in Turkish the dragon. This isthe grave of Shalih, 
8 celebrated exegetés and preacher who made all 


May 


the Nestorian priesthood are not true.) (ix.) In 
the year 1629 (1518), the year of the horse (the 
seventh of the cycle of twelve years). This is 
the grave of Kutluk Tirim, a believer, (z.) In the 
year 1635 (1324). This is the grave of La. 
kuida or Kuira, g believer. (zi.) In the year 
1638 (1327), the year of the hare, in Turkish 
pichin, This ia the grave of Yuhanan A... . ki 
Akpish, son of Tzaliva, the superior of the church. 
(xii.) In the year 1644 (1333); the year of the 
fowl, in Turkish fegalu. This is the grave of 
Sandayuk, the pupil of Pateak.tekin, of the 


Turkish sifskan. Thia is the grave of Sandar (?) 
Yukai, (ziv,.) In the year 1649 (1338). This is 
the grave of the priest Nestoria (Nestor) the son 
of Mengkutenesh, a believer. (xv.) In the year 
1635 (F), in 





Turkish vitsken (?) (ic. year of the 


whose path in life is prosperous’) (xvi.) This is 


tha grave of the believer Kumnsh. (Kumush 


= "silver, and is here the name of 
(xvi) This is the grave of the youth 
(xviii) This is the grave of Tolutan Kush. 


® Woman.) 


hare (i.e. the year of the hare, the fourth year of | (The last name, which has no meaning 


in Turki, the writer thinks may be a Syria 
transcription of Constantia.) (xix.) The house 
of rest of Keritlug Jivarjis (George). (xx.) This 
the priest Jivarjis (George) 


Ebi... a (Ff). (xxi) This is the grave 
of Kutluk Sirior, (In the year 431 A.D. the 


anathema, and they took refuge in Syria and espe- 
cially in Persia, They had a celebrated school 
at Edessa, but it was closed in 499 by order of 
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(d) Are Objects Gf Antiquity Fabricated in 
Central Avia? by Feselovaki.—The author thinks 


it i ble. The artisans are too ignorant 
it would be worth while for agents to bring fabri. 
ested antiquities from India to sell in Turkistin. 

(e) Note by T on the Masjid 
(Mosque) of "AU Shah at Tabris—He givea an 
extract from the chronicle of Badru'ddin Al-’Ainl, 
dated 555 AH. (= 1451 A.D.) which mw known 
under the name of the Vhain of Pearls. Among 


the celebrities who died in 724 A.H. (= 1924.4.D.) | 
is really Chinese. The metal is iron, covered 


| it commemorates the death af Taja'ddin Abt'l. 
 "Hiesan ’All Shih of Tabriz, who was wastr to 
_ the Hulaka Sultan Ultaj (? Uljait) and his son 
the Sultdn Abo Ga’id. In the obituary notice 
. of this official, remarkable among other things for 
not. being able to read or write and for being the 
only one out of fourteen Huldkd wasira who died 
a natural death, there is a short account of the 
great mosque erected by “Ali Shéh in his native 

(f) A Hoard of Money found in the Govern- 
ment of Tula, by Tysenhausen,—The author says 


him « hoard of Tatar coins of the eighth century | 


1884 on his estate Erapivinka in the Government 
of Tula. The hoard was in a copper cup slightly 
silvered, and. covered with aiid, eae opaentes of 
148 silver coins. The g part were coins 
af Tuqgtamish (753-792 AH) cen among the 
Horde at the towns Etim (= Solchana), Azaka, 
coins of Uszbaq, one struck at Sardiin the year 722; 
ten coins of Birdibaq (759—760) struck at 
Julistin; three coins of Birdibag|750—760), struck 


at Julistin; two coinsof ‘Abdullah, oneof which | 


bears no date; and another struck among the 
Horde in the year 1770; one coin of Faulid Khan, 
without year or name of the mint; one coin of 
Muhammad Ehanh, without date, struck among 
the Horda; one Chughatai coin with the names 


of Suyurgstmish and Timdr strock at Samar. 


(g) Archwological Discoveries in the District 
of the Seven Rivers. An account of some stone 
They are eight in number, and were found near 
some kurgdna, Three of them are represented with 
cups in their hands. They are of very rude work- 
manship. To what people these carvings are to 
be assigned ia as yet unknown: They certamly 
already used arms, as one of the figures wears a 


Pa weacnai nal pieed Exiieber 
grares is connected with the ancient worship 
of ancestors, and the burying of their like- 
nesses in the earth. In the interior of Hussia, 
eee ee oe 


hy) A Chinese Gun, din the Artillery 
intone: of Bi Pelesters, by A. Posdusiev.— 
Fifteen years ago a small gun was removed to Bt. 
Petersburg from Orenburg along with some 
other weapons. Various accounts are given of 
ite origin; if is generally called the gun of 
Bukhini, but the anthor goes on to ahow that it 


over with copper. He then proceeds to translate 
the imacriptions on it:—"The manifestation of 
what is warlike. The character Shen No. 8, the 
great, wonderful gon. Ona lucky morning of the 
7th moon of the 25rd yearof the reign of Tzian Jun 
the artisan Ho-chan of the family of Shi, made 


| this—the great, wonderful gun. On a locky day 


of the ninth moon of the 2th year of the reign 
of Dao-huan, the artisan Tian-sin of the family 
U repaired it anew." The author then explains 


| the custom of giving titles to guns in China, 


and gives am account of a weapon preserved at 


Pekin, nehly decorated, which has a title; having 
been need to resist the attack of some rebels in 


—18il4. The gun here discussed was cast in 1759, 


and was repaired in 1849, the repairing probably 
being the coat of copper. VE cm a 
of the present century there were only two 
places in China were guns were cast, Pekin and 
Makden. 

(i) The Firat Period of Chinese History 
(to the time of the Emperor Trin-shi-khwan-di), 


by Sergius Georgievaki, 1885.—This is a long and 


learned critique by Posdneiev. The book ia the 


first attempt at a History of China in Russian. 
in the first four he givea a history of China to 
the times of Tzin-shi-khwan-di, and in the two 
last he makes us acquainted with the character of 
Chinese historical authorities, and finally com- 
municates his own views on the development of 
the inner life of the old Chinese people. The 
work is too condensed and without system, but 
is better than any which has been written in 
other languages, e.g. by Gutzlaff, among ourselves. 
He is too (linateated by examples) He 





dogmatic 
ought to have divided his history into two parts, 
to the dynasty of Sha; (b) historical, from the 


dynasty of Shi to Tzin-shi-khwan-di. 


(i) A Ruso-Kalmuck Dictionary, compiled 
by order of the Chief Curator of tha Kalmuck 


people. Astrakhdn. 1885. This work,—says the 


reviewer, M.A. Pozdneiey,—is probably PP 
by some Qalmaq serving aa interpreter in 

Basia for the Protection of the Qalmiqs 
at Astrakhin, a man of limited European 
education. The dictionary is not arranged alpha- 
betically, The orthography ia confused and 
indeed has never beon settled since’ 1771, when 
the Qalmiqs, who fled from the Russian territory, 
took with them all the most important documents 
of Qalmiiq literature. The article goes into 


many minute details, and gives instances of 


(k) The Works of Innokentii, 
Moscow; Book I. Very important as inustrating 
the doings of the Russians in Asin. 


(!) The Siberian Miscellany, A Supplement 
fo the “ Oriental Review,” Book 1., 188#.—The 


Editora of the “ Oriental Revinc” have published 
thia excellent work to inform Russians acotrute- 
ly about the vast Bussian 


eal Description from materials g ered in travels 
from 1874 to 1896, by I. F. Mushketor. Vol. L 
In the first. part we have a useful historical sum. 
mary of works on Turkistan, from the moat 
ancient times to the year 1834, Many valuable 
antiquarian details are added, such as accounts 


ol one of the Eastern.Siberian 


Section of the Russian Imperial Geographical 
Society, 1884, Irkuatk, Vol, X V.—Contains among 


other things a folk-tale of the Yakuts, Furung. 


Yolan, in a translation to which notes are added, | 


Both the tale itself and the notes furnish rich 
materials for the linguist, the ethnographer, and 
the student of folk-tales, Wol. XVI. of the same 
work contains some curious descriptions of 
Chinese towns, 

(3), Transactions of the Fastern Section of the 
Imperial Russian Oriental Society. Vol. I. Part IIT. 

(a), Meeting, 27th May, 1886.—N, J. Veselovki 
reported on the kurgdns of the tribes of Central 
Asia which were cither used a8 graves or places 
of habitation. Among the natives they go by the 
name of Min Tepe or Tha Thousand Hills, 
They are of all shapes, Baron Tysenhausen ‘com. 
municated an account of a Georgigs monastery 
of the Holy Cross at Jerusalem, found by him 
in Al-Kalkashand!, an Arabian writer, lt was 
for a time turned by the Arabian Musaliniing into 
& Mosque, but it was afterwards given back tothe 
Georgians. Tothia, A.A. Tzagareli added that this 
monastery Was now a Greek occlesiastical seininary 
and that it contained about 100 Georgian MSS. 
Baron V. R. Rosen called uttention to informa. 
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of the Congress of Orientalista 


Metropolitan of 





| meaning ‘armlet,’ although jit 


He was told by 


Slice Bekah in the second volume 





of the Report 
at Leyden, that 
(to all appearances) the fabrication of Eastern 
carried on a great deal by Jews, 

(6). Meeting, 6th September, 1836—V. M. 


Uspenski, the Consul at Kulja, had sent twelve 


eoins—some silver and some copper, They were 


| them of great value. With their help he wag 


able to decipher the inscriptions 


maiyk. N.L. Veselovaki communicated the in- 


formerly a member of the mission to Pekin, had 





likes having a great roll of charms and prayers 
written on a roll which he carries Ina leather 
case and calla bdzband—more correctly bdziiband, 


bil 8 generally 
fastened to the neck. Short rfera are 
Sometimes sewn into the clothes, The writer 
had one shewn him at Samarqand, 7 

from the circumstance that besides the prayers 
it contained descriptions of their specific virtues. 
called Daifin'l-khainit i.e. Guide to Beneficial 


| Actions,” various prayers were included with ex- 


planations of their importance and value. Baron 
Hosen thinks this must be At-Tucdif, man 

times published in the East, of which Fliige] hag 
written. The introduction to the prayers in 
the case of this bdsband is written in the ‘Tajik 
dialect, the prayers in Arabic. The name of a 
former owner has been rubbed ont and the inserip. 
tion still remaining says,—" this tazhand 
belonged to Ydsaf Hé, son of Birda Aksakal,’» 
He then gives the text of the Introductin, 


whieh he thinks © good specimen of the Tajik 





| "| confine their hair under a comb; and as the = ajo 


At first they appeared of but little importance, 


except that he naturally preserved everything in 
Buriat writing, but on arranging the papers. he 





development was about 1712 when 150 ldémas 
came from Tibet. They gained much influence 
over the nutions by their medical skill. Count 


Raguzinski did a great deal some time before 


1741 to put Boddhism on a regular footing among 
them, and placed under the protection of the 
1767 the chief lama was presented to the 
Empress Catherine at Moscow, and from her 
received a yearly pension of fifty roubles, and a 
old medal. In 1772 among the Buriats there 
were 617 ldmas. Towards the close of the cen- 
and these increased to a great extent in the 


first 20 years of this century. The Russians then | 


began to limit their number, thinking that they 
would be a heavy burden to the country. The 
Emperor Nicholas made many efforts in this 
direction, and the first of_these documents is 
a prayer of the Buriats complaimmg to one 


condition in beiny deprived of sc many of their 
ldmas, The Russian officiala were in many cases 80 
ignorant of the rites and ceremonies of Buddhism 
that it waa possible for the Buriats to play tricks 
upon them with regard to their temples Ac. a0 
as to conceal their use. The appearance of the 
clergy among them, who shaved their heals and 
wore a peculiar dress, could not so casily be 
hidden, as the upper ecclesiastics were dressed in 
yellow and the inferior in red. To mevt this 





= aa | a the Seawind ce ak Whe GOREN After 
| this the Buriats seem to have been for some time 
unmolested and much intercourse took place 


between them and their brother Mongolians in 
the Chinese territory. Another document gives 


an account of relations between the Buriats and 


Manchuria. The last is written on yellow satin— 
the sacred colour. Another letter solicits assist- 
ance in building a temple. We find Buriats 
helping Mongolians for this purpose and Mon- 
golians Buriata. ‘The article winds up with the 
translation of on interesting letter from a Buriat 
to a friend in Tibet. 

(¢). Arabion accounts of the Defeat of Romanus 
reopengghs Hiei 77 So Part IZ. by Baron FV. 


ete taabeany of Salihu'ddin, Ima'du‘ddin 
of Isfahan, belongs to the rhetorical echool of 
Arabinn writers. He groups facta well together 


+ | and has an elegant style. Unfortunately most of 


the Arab historians only affected conceits, exag- 


| gerated metaphors, 4c. In spite of this, many of 


them, especially when they narrate contemporary 
events, are invaluable; e.g. the well-known history 
of Mahmid of Ghazni, Térith-i- Yowfaf, compiled 
by Al-Utbi, the history of the taking of 


| Jerusalem by Saladin (Saldhn'ddin) and the his- 


satan ued Ima’du'ddin. The latter 


Mubammad Al.Budirt Al-Isfahint undertook to 
edit it in a plainer style. This recension has 
come down to us in two MSS. the first preserved 
in the Bodleian and tho second im the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paria. The text is now being edited 
at Leyden by Dr. Houtama. Ima'‘do'ddin com- 
posed his rama, 579 and carrica it to the 
year 575, beginning with the reign of Malik 
Shah, i. e. 472 (1079-1080). Ima'du'ddin does not 
tell us of the source whence he has taken his 
aceount of the defeat of the Romans. 

(7). A Buddhist Sacred Formula, by Minayev. 
in Sanskrit or PAli! These contam the teaching 
of the four sacred truths which lie at the founda- 
tion of ancient Buddhiom. The form of this 
given im Sanskrit with notes, It is taken from a 
manuseript in the Cambridge University Library, 
mentioned by Bendall in hia catalogue, and 
another manuscript written at Kithmindu by 
the celebrated Pandit, Sri-Gunlinanda, mentioned 
by Wright in his History of Népdl. 

(g). Remarks on the Georgians by Al-Kalka- 





| shandf, by Duron Tysenhausen. 
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Amonga multitude of curious facts contained in ee ee On this 1 
the large Arabic Encyclopadia of ShahAbu'ddin Chinese : 
Al-Kalkashandi (1418), is to be found the follow- 
ing interesting account of the relations between 
the Mamlik Sultdns and Georgia in the four- 






teenth century and of the relations of the latter 
country with the Khuligds at that time ruling 
in Persia. There are also details concerning 
the Georgian monastery of the Holy Cross at 
Jerusalem. 

(h). Nestorian Inecriptions from Semirechia, 
continued by D. Chwolson. 

No. (xxiii). In the year 1584 (1273). This is 
the grave of Periodeutés Patsermangu, a humble 
believer. No. (xxiv}. In the year 1607 (1296); 
according to the Turks the year of the ape (i.e. 
the ninth year of the cycle of twelve years). 
This isthe grave of the young girl Mariam (Mary) 
No. (xxv). Inthe year 1624 (1313); that is the 
year of the ox (second year of the cycle of twelve 
years). This is the grave of the priest Kutlug. 
No, (xxvi). In the year 1642 (1331); this is the 
year of the ram (the fourth of the cycle of 12 
years) in Turkish kud. This is the grave of the 
priest Sergis (Sergius). No. (xxvii). ‘This is the 
grave of the young man Eutlug-Terim. No. 
(xxviii). This is the grave of the young man 
Alexander. (In inscription riv. Prof. Néldeke 
conjectures rightly that the words signify : he 
died of the plagne. 


(¥).. Tha discovery of coins at Kulja, by Baron 


' The Chughatai coins, relating to 
the years 650-723 A.H. (= 1252—1323 A_D.), belong 
to the class of the rarest and most interesting. 
Aer neo meee WS Sy iare, Se: aikvor, cous which 
of being deciphered, though Frihn already con. 
jectured that one of them was Chughatai. The 
summer residence of the Chughatai Khins was the 
town Altalik, aa is wall known, and therefore reads 
the inscription ‘ Belongir 
copper coins sent by M. Uspenaki confirm this 

ahon, on which we read ‘this coin was 
struck at Altalik,’ and o large silver coin with 
inscription in Uighur, where the letters . 
malik may be clearly read. This last coin is the 











ug dt ke 


experience goes, and serves as a fresh 1 

the Uighur language was mood by the Mongel 
Ehiins of the time not only for diplomatic 
correspondence and the most important official 
papers, but also for the coining of money. 

(f)}. Chinese Mirrors, found in the City of 
Kulja, by A. Posdneier. In 1835 WN. N. 
Pantusoy, sent three circular pieces of metal 
found inthe townof Kulja. Mirror No. 1 is made 
of brass. To it is attached « fastening, by which | hares, 





to Altalik.” Three 


okies Uucabacs Gay Ctommmertannne 
rable. The Fyn denotes the female. The two 
together form among the Chinese the emblem 
of conjugal happiness. This Mirror was probably 
either a marriage gift or was included in the 
bride's dower. The writer has acen similar mirrors 
were being prepared. Mirror No. 2 is of the 


same description as the first, but a little amaller, 


bracers Murec 38i+8 bas ao fanaa 
tion on it, but a representation of two dragons 
Playing with the moon. The writer remembers 
to have seen something of the kind in China offered 
na a gift in | of long life. 

(F). Newly discovered MB. of Itn-Khurdddbih, 


by Baron Rosen. Only one manuscript was known 


up to the present time of ‘the adventures 
and countries of Ibn-KhurdAdbih.’ This was 
preserved at Oxford and translated by Barbier de 
Menard in 1865. A better MS. was found by 
Count Landberg in Egypt. This he has since 


presented to the Imperial Library of Vienna, and 


it will soon be edited by Dr. de Goeje of Leyden. 
(f. On MNalickin’s Short History of the 


| Khanate of Kokan, by V. Rf osen.J—V. Nalivkin, 


a teacher in the school at Tashkand well ac- 
quainted with the native language, has produced 
a useful book, though in some respects it is a dis- 
appointing one. Only in the present century have 
any native historical writers appeared in Kokan, 
The history is almost an uninterrupted series of 
WIS. 

(m). Tysenhausen on Jacob's—(a) Der Bernstein 
bei den Arabe in des Mittelallersih) Welche 
Handelsartikel besogen die Araber (7) des Mittel- 
allers, ous den Nordisch-baltischen Landern? 
Leiprig 1886.—On the relations between the East 
and North-Eastern Europe from the seventh to 
the twelfth Centuries, as ahewn by the discovery 
of coins &c., but in the strict sense of the term 
not carried on only by Arabians. Dr. Jacob 
gives a list of objects brought from Russia to 
the East (gathered from the works of Arabian 
Writers) such asmale and female alaves, mammoth. 
tuske, horned cattle, firs of foxes, aables, ermines, 
marting, polecata, squirrels, otters, beavers and 

hares, isinglass, honey, wax, &o. Dr. Jacob does 
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Russia for these Kufic coins (dirhams), perhaps 
(n}. ¥. Blosen.] Compendium libri Kitdbi 
al-Boldén auctore Ibn-al-Fakth al-Hamadhdn 
J edidit indicthua ef glossario instruzit M. J. 
wrote at the end of the 3rd century of the hijra 
(about 290: A.D. 903) ‘a book of countries.’ 


This has not come down, but abbreviations of it 


have. One of these wna by Abft’l-Hasan-'All- 
ibn-Ja'far-ash-Shaiz! t compiled at the begin- 
ning of the fifth eentary A. H. (about 1028), and 
thia is published by De Goeje in 5 vols. The 
work ia a Very rambling one, but very valuable, 
ving i nt accounts of the literature and 
a list of the contenta of the work. Tt is fall of 
W. HR. Morrrtt. 





\GRES3 OF EUROPEAN SCHOLAESEIP. 
Wo. 6. 
Orient; 15th August, 1886.—The number opens 
with an important paper on the Spanish troubles 





Philippine Islands. The author is Prof. F. Blu- 
manners and customs of the Moros, or Musal- 
“They call their Ramazin Sambayang, and it 
lasts seven days, during which time they only eat 
Sambayang is celebrated in the lajigd, a kind of 
who can read and write is called pandifa, and 
the title of sarip, and the teacher of the pandita 


Sambayang, a great purificatory bathing-ceremony 
ocours, which is followed by a feast at which poniam 
and sinde (two dishes of soup strong! rly enriched 
with cocoanut oil) play a prominent part. They 
‘ga their children with water, murmuring 
prayers t , while, after which follows a baptismal 
of Believers is called together by the agung 


1 Bi'rmi'Uahi-rrahmini-rrdhim, in the name of God, 





: —— = ; = = = : 
(a kind of gong). The pandita decapitates a hen, 


praying to _ | 


diseases, and on the completion of the aaorifioe, 


which the Mindanso priests literally break upon 
the wheel—bismil-la herrac-man-herra him.+ He 


| then throws the head of the fowl under a fire- 


brand on 4 little altar, while the congregation 
a great number of their other habits and 


| (the Moros of the Gulf of Davao, especially the 


and the anguries with the liméco or limécon. (a 
berg). On the other hand, they reckon their time 
not by nights, but by days. The days of the 
week they call thus: Monday sapto, Tuesday ahat, 
Wednesday isnin, Thursday earasa, Friday arobaja. 
Saturday cammis, and Sunday, diammat,"”* 

A paper by F. Kallenberg, Jun.,on the Trade 
ground of nations, as the guthor calla it) followa- 
the Indian Antiquary. ‘The two principal articles 
quinguefolia), a medicine in great repute among t 





son's Pictorial Arts of Japan, after which comes 
a review by Alfred Kirchhof on a work on the 
Eee iseee: 1886). Both reviews are favour- 


Amongst the miscellanea may be mentioned 


a description of a series of models of the old 


Jewish Temples in Palestine. They bave been 
made by the well-known Baurath ©. Schick in 
Jerusalem, and sre the result of long studies 


many kinds of rice in the oldest tracts in which it 
the Gluten rice (0. glutinesa, Rumph) are most 


'worthy of notice. The one, because it prefers a 


drier soil, and comes to maturity in a shorter 
extremely elastic glutinous dough, like that of 
the most glutinous wheat-flour, Gluten rice is 
called by the Japanese mochi-gome, in China no 


| and by the Malays palut. The Japanese name 


refers to the small cakes (mochi), which they 


a. el ea ee 
2 The spelting g throughout this extract is that given i 
the original, te Senalatot le aos veapeneible foe th 
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make from the dough and fll with‘a mixture of 


The oiscellanea conclude with notices of Port | 


Lazarev, translated from the London and China 
Telegraph, and of two new Chinese newspapers, 
translated from the North China Herald. 

The book-notices commence with a paper | 
by Dr. Joh. Hanuaz, the well-known Armenian 
Scholar. He deals with three works, viz.:— 

ja Hazai Ormények Veseték-¢a Keressineva 


(2) Essays on Armenian Folklore, By Wilhelm | 


Serger, Eoloszvar. London, Triibner and Co. 

(3) Tableau succinct de Uhistoire et de la litte. 
rature Arménienne. Venice, 1883. 

With regard to the first work the writer sayn: 
“ Hungarian Armenian is still as little known to 
we mttst welcome this work sa giving nseful 
materials, though it must be used with the 
greatest caution, owing to its being written in 

Amongst other things, a study of the 
hook shows that Hungarian Armenian in its 
lawa of sound belongs to the West Armenian 
dialects ; at least the previously known changes 
of denice into media and of sonant con. 





Fret uently weakens a a preceding si 


acnant, éspecially in final syllables; eg., dev, | 


‘black,’ myeds ‘great,’ Garabyid (Karapict). The 
other two works are said to disappoint the 
expectations raised by their titles. The first con- 
tains nine short specimens of Turkish Armenian, 
and some verses in honour of the national poet 
Nalbandian. It is given in a bad German tran- 
scription, with translations in the same 

and seme superfinons notes. The other work is a 
lecture read in the Armenian Mechitarist College 


at Peris in the year 1859, and possesses small value. 


Dr. Moria Winternitz reviews an essay on the 
Mottin the Potichddikd by Dr. W. 
(Kiel, C. F. Haeseler, 1886, pp. xxvi. 34), 

The anthor of the essay deals fab Alive ehuse: 


sions of this popular work: the first, the Bengali | 


recension of Bohlen, the second tha South Indian 
recension of Ariel, and the third, the northern 
recension, discovered by Bihler in a manuscript 
found in Kaémir, and described by him in his 
Detailed Report, Dr. Solf is of opinion that this 
reoansion decides finally that the author of the 


work is Bilhana, and that it is the best text of | 


the Pajichd#ikd. Although the writer of the re- 
view differs from Dr. Solf as to the translation of 


certain he reports that, as an. essay on 
textual criticiem, his work is excellent. 

M. Th. Houtema, of Leyden, reviews Baron 
Vietor Hosen’s Cat of Persian manu. 
sctipts at St. Petersburg (Collection scientifiques 
de U'Inatitut des Langues Crientales du Ministre 
des Afaires Etrangéres, ILI. Manuscrita persan, 
décrifa par le Baron Victor Rosen, 8, Peters. 


| bourg, 1886, IV. 949 pp.) The writer considers 


that, though the number of MSS. is small, the 
collection of the Institute of Oriental Languages 
compares well with ita sister collections in the 


| Yalue of its contents, There are, it is true, few 


new MSS., most of the Russian discoveries in this 


sainechenpaar Upronesy larg regs: 
Sa'di'’s Kulliydt (No. 43), and Jimi's Dicdn 
(No. 80). 

she aumber consledes will a: note by Dr. Ey 
Miller on two new Inscriptions at Van,described 
by Prof. Sayce. One of these Dr. Miiller con. 
siders a forgery, and he criticizes Prof. Sayce's 
reading of the other. He concludes with an 
Serato of Ms Cwm af -snuother: ahead Wem 


(2) 15th Sept, 1886 

an account of the microsco “investigation 
of the paper found at Al-Fayom. Tt is the 
oldest rag paper known to man. As, no doubt, 
the whole question of the Fayam MBS. will be 
dealt with separately in the Indian Antiquery, 
I do not give a résumé of the contents of this 
paper, which forms a portion of the Festival 
number of the Mittheiuagen aus der Sam 

der Papyrus Ershersog Rainer presented to 


The next paper (by Friedrich von Hellwald) 
deals with Alexander Hosie’s travels in South. 
aoe y cnn as described ia the’ last’ (article 
published Sept. 1886) number of the 








—The number opens with 





| aldeinnigiiy amass osmsrawe 


| English, and readily 
iinibbbeWasebcigat dake te 

Dr. Ph. Paulitschke contributes a most interest- 
ing account of the travels ofthe Italian explorer 
Cecchiin Ethiopia. It is founded on “ Da Zeila 
alle frontiere del Caffa, Viaggi di Antonio Cecchi, 
pubblicati a cura ¢ spese della Socicta | 
Ttaliana [From Zeila to the frontiers of ‘Caffa. 
Travels of Antonio Cecchi, published by the 
Geographical Society of Italy], 2 vols. Rome, 
1886, pp. 560 and a with many illustrations 
and $3 maps; 8vo.; Erm | 









Cecchi, auey with ee folicieacunieyaee | 
Chiarini and Martini, and partly alone, explored 


and Kaffs, also the whole of the mountainous 
tracta to the south-east and south of Abyssinia 
and Scho, between the 7th and 12th degrees north 
latitude, which are inhabited by the peoples of 
Galla or Oromo. In the book under notice Cecchi 
also gives a short excursus on the Somalis and 
Afars, In Shoe the Italian representatives were 
received with much honour by King Menilek, and 
dominions. It may be noticed that the most 
flourishing business there ia in the slave traffic, 
The yearly exchange in slaves is estimated at 
from three to four thousand souls. The prices are 
very low. Young children cost 10 to 15 dollars, 
children of from 10 to 16 years 15 to 20 dollars, 
virgina for house-work 17 to 15 dollars, old people 
4to 5 dollars, Every year 2500 slaves are said to 
reach the coast of the Gulf of Aden. 
rather comical interlude ocourred, for the Queen- 
mother fell in love with our explorer. She wns 
much astonished to find that, being already married, 
he could not take to himself a second wife. In this 


Janjerd" or Zincherd, whose éthnical relationa 
are involved in obscurity. All the men of this 
tribe, from the king down, are half emasculated. 
The people speak a language which has no mgua 
for abstract notions, and which is distinct from 
that of the Guragé, Galla, Warrili, and Kaffechs. 
The author of the notice concludes by saymg 
that Cecchi’s work offers arich mine of instructive 
contents and of valuable scientific materi 

The next article (by Nicolaus ¥. Sassakin) deals 
with the Fair in Wishni Novgorod. There are 





At Gera, a | 


three large fairs there every year. The first, | 


principally devoted to traffic in wooden ware, takes 
place in January on the surface of the frozen 
river. ‘The second, on the 6th July, is principally 
for the sale of horses. The third, the renowned 
Makaryeff fair, the greatest in the world, begins 
officially on the 27th July, and continues to the 
‘2nd Sept. This ia the great entrepét for traffic 
between Europe and Agia. Great improvementa 
have of late taken place in the sanitary and 

police arrangements, so that now the death-rate 
ceili, eid thefcaiane vane: The rest of the article 


The susiber céucladas with a-eview in Waetol 
by Dr, Bihler on Mr. Bendall’s ‘recent work 
describing his tour for MSS. in NépAl and India, 
and with a review by D. H. Miller on a new 





Moab, (for Acadomis Lectures, by Rudolf Smend 


(3) Journal Asiatique, Vol. VII. No. 1 July— 
August, 1886.—The number opens with a learned 
and interesting Essay on the words Mene, 
Mene, Tekel, Upharsin, of Daniel v. 25. The 
contents of it are so of so varied a character, thut 
it is very difficult to give a correct brief account 
ofthem. The following will, aagethe be found 
Without secking to bring to ae philological 
problem a definite solution, the author ia able te 
give, from the point of view of a student of Ninivite 





| inscriptions, some new information on the sub- 


ject. The Aramean original of these words is 
proposes to read as a corruption of mand mana 
thegil w pharsin, or some such phrase. Mana 
means the weight called mina, thegal is a shekel, 
and phorsin is plural (or dual) of pheras, another 
weight, equal to the half of a mina. Literally 


translated, and taking « as meaning ‘ and,’ the 


phrase means ‘mina, mina, shekel and half-mina." 
Taking, however u as a termination and part 
of thegal, thegal#@ means either ‘ they have 
weighed,’ or ‘weigh!’ (imperative), The whole 
would then seem to be a proverbial phrase, 
meaning something like, ‘for each mina they 
have weighed two pheras,’ like our Engtish, * two 
and two make four,’ or ‘siz of one and half-a- 
dozen of the other.” Moreover the two words 
man? and pherds, ‘mina and half-mina,” are used 
metaphorically by Rabbins. A son who 1s not so 


| good ashis father is called a pheras, son of a mane. 


is an interesting description of the principal | 


articlea offered for sale, too minute to reproduce 
here. 

In the Miscellanea there is a favourable notice 
of an exhibition of Central Asian Art Manu- 


Not improbably this idea was present im the 
Biblical writer's mind when he wrote the words 
for Daniel's discourse previous to interpreting 


the mystic meaning. This discourse commences 


Conta the sins, followed by repentance, of 
and concludes with the words “and Pion lis son, 
© Belshazzar, hast not humbled thine heart, 
though thou knowest all this,"&e. Nebuchadnezzar 
was a mana, and Balthasar a pherds, The obove, 
——_— deals only with the 















cabehiings the noel of the defuadl «ile it ia being 
weighed before him. 
The next article ia a continuation of M. Senart’s 


The last paper is a continuation of M. H. | 


Sanraire'a treatment of the history of the 


Ishq Hall&j Shirizt, which I have already men- 





The present review contains a useful list of the 
words contained in this work, which ore not 
found in native and European lexicons, 

M. Darmesteter has made a communication to 
M. Renan concerning a page in Zend hitherto un- 
edited. He gives the text with a French tranala- 
tion. In a subsequent letter he gives an scoount of 
lias been attached to it, and has thus been lo- 


An extract from a letter from M. A. Jeannier | 


to M. Barbier de Meynard gives some interesting 
particulars regarding the Arabs of Jeddah. 
The number concludes with an iative 


review of Mr, Robertson Smith’s Kinship and 
Marriage in early Arabia. 


Grorce A. Grrmrson. 





LANGUAGE OF MAGAHTYA DOMB, 

In dealing with the question of Gipsies I 
have often had occasion to refer to the tribe of 
Magahiya Déma, one of the criminal tribes of 
Bihir. 

Their language, 60 far aa the grammar goes, is 
ordinary Bhéjptri (a dialect of BihAri), but when 
they do not wish to be understood by outsiders, 
they have a different vocabulary, closely re. 
mene the principles of its formation, the 

“thieves” Latin" of London. 

Babu Siy Nandan Lal Ray, a Deputy Magis- 
trate at present stationed in | where 
these Magahiyé Doms are specially atrong, senda 
mé¢ the following excellent examples :—“ A thief, 
who is, of course, a Magahiyd Dim, having 
stolen some utensils will say to the women 
of his family, ‘ dhal’ wdr'tusichev'san tikun ka 
chakh'ra lagd Iihas; he hos acld the vessels 
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(stolen) from the kal'war, and divided them. 
Here dhal'wdr is altered from kal wr, tikun from 
tion "tw is apparently only o pleonastic addition, 
Another example is ‘kAwr’kd bd daukhild dasur 
das.” Here Khur'kd ia altered from ghérd, and 
imperative of / dé. ‘The sentence means, ‘feed 
the horse with | ghird ki ddand 
khild dd). A third example is * Néheb chal’kharw 
ar'td,’ the edhib ig coming. Here sdAib has been 
changed into mdheb, chalasw into chal’kham, and 
bdté into ar’td ; ohalem bald ia, however, Wagram 





| teaansk hotel Ballee chotelargs Acatedieton: 
| & police inapector, becomes nardgd, and jamdddr, 
| a head constable, nomaddr'le. Constable is 

‘tioned, under the head of the Revue Critique. | 


corrupted into thil’nd.” 
I have asked Babu Siv Nandan Lal Ray to 


eollect for me a number of these words with 
‘their Hindi equivalents, and in the SRO, 


forward the above interesting commun 


Geonoe A. Garmnsox. 
Gayd, 138th June 1887. 


The above note may well be compared with my 
papers on “the Trade Dialect of the Naqgiah, or 
painters on papier mdché in the Pafjib and 
Kaémir,” Journal 418. B., Vol. LIII. pp. 1-24, 
and on “the Debit Daldla and their slang,” ante, 
Vol. XIV. pp. 155-169, 





R. C. Tempe. 


The following lines, said to be anonymous,: are 
well known in Mithili. They refer to the well- 
which ia released at sunrise. 

Rerere seat eat vars i 


‘ While eating, i ay accep teats 
from his beloved, by the (closing of the) vessel 
which contained his food. So to release her lord, 
the chaste (female bee) dwelling in the skirts of 
the forest adored the lord of day." 

Tt should be remembered that the lotua closes 
at sunset, and opens at sunrise. 

G. A. Guimnson. 
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SOMALI AS A WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 
No. I. 
BY CAPTAIN J. 6. KING, Bo.8.C. 


[ the previous article on this subject, | 
ante, 242-243, I published an alphabetic 


system designed to express every ordinary sound 
in the Soméli Language, os far as possible by 
means of the Arabic and Hindustani charac- 


ters, and therefore easy to any intelligent | 


Somali acquainted with the Arabic alphabet. 
The total absence of anything beyond a 


of grammar which arise in the sentences. If 
these last be well selected, it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that after learning two or 
three hundred of them, he will have acquired 
a fair knowledge of the grammar, as well as 


and idioms, and will moreover, have learned 


liow to use them in composition, He will, 


bare colloquial knowledge on the part of the | besides, become enabled, with the aid of 


ledge of it, in order to give to the world the 
result of his: investigations. But all Somiilis 
who have lived any time on the coast, or in 
quially, and if you expresa a sentence in 
Somali phrase, they will tell it you without 
moment's hesitation. It is not, however, easy 
to write a Somali sentence when acquired, as it 
is often dificult to decide where one word ends 
and another begins; and any question aa to 


Even if you are provided with a copy of 


Colonel Hunter's Grammar of the Somali 


Language, and endeavour to analyse any 
phrase you may have learnt, you will find the 


process at first very difficult and tedious with- | 
out some system of writing and transliteration. - 


It often took me days—even weeks—to analyse 
one short sentence; yet troublesome aa the 
process is, [am convinced that it is the quickest 
method of learning the grammar and idioms of 
a langusge—especially a meagre and illiterate 


The system of learning SomAli, wits the 
help of a settled script, which I suggest by this 


article, is by no means new, It is simply e | 


modification of that recommended by Mr. A. 
H. Bleeck, in his New Plan for facilitating the 
Study of Languages, published in 1857. By 
this method the student is saved the trouble 


not convey much information to hfs mind, sa | 
his attention is drawn only to those points 





Colonel_Hunter’s Grammar, to analyse any sen- 

In the following sentences, no word is ex- 
plained s second time, when it recurs; so the 
It will be easy afterwards to prepare an index 
verborum, so that the collection of sentences 
and their analysis can be made to serve the pur- 
poses of a dictionary as well as of a grammar. 


| It should, however, be understood that the 


set of phrases now given sre intended to be 
need in conjunction with Colonel Hunter's 
Grammar—not to supersede it. The letter H. 
in the analysis refers to Colonel Hunter's 


Grammar. 
Cottoguia, Sentrvces. 
English. Somili. 
1.—(Common salutations.) 
Pprer Boe 
(a).—Are you well ? Sake Or gst oY 
— @).—1 am well. SS, 
ff 
(c).—Are you well ? wie 
(@).—I am well. has 
et oe 
(@).—Are you well ? un plnn ys 
— iv 
cto iy you _o geil 
, Lee 
2.—Whence have i 9 
$.—I havecome from f 
| the basdr. wit why gst = 
4.—Where is your wrt 





—_—— = ' 
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5.—What news is os tee i 
there to-day ? JP 33 Le 


6,—(Reply}— Good Be ge Pid 

news, _ 

7.—What do you Nica chee 

want P urts9 oe 

- re 

8.—I want nothing, vagle 2? Sy 

%—I want some fe watt 

22'S 

water. . 

tee OES , oe 

10.—What is your ste 

name ? 

1].—Where are you ioe aay 

12.—I am going to OG eh ie a 

18—Spak in theo JSF oA Lene «1 

4—TI am unable to f wr soe 

speak it. Lay IOS i 
15.—Who taught you 


language ? 


know. . f mn ted H 
my name F Ca a Jo 
file 
17.—I do not know it, ile Sl 


Vocabulary and Grammatical Analysis, 
with notes and transliteration, 

1. (@).—Ma nabad ba? (The most com- 
mon of all eilutations.) Ma, interrog. par- 
ticle. (H.s. 107.) Nabad, a. f. good. Ea, 
a complemental particle, indicating the nomina- 
tive, which it invariably immediately follows, 
[t appears to be used only when the verb is in 
the past tense, whereas the particle wa is used 
with all tenses. (H. 8. 189 (d), 180 and 182.) 
The appropriate use of these and other par- 


ticles constitutes one of the chief difficulties 


Nabad miya; This expression is almost as 
common as the above, but is not so ousy to 
explain. Miya appears to be a corruption of 
ma yor? is it? which again is contracted 
from ma yahai ? 3rd pers, sing, interrog. of 
ahd, 0, to be; derived from the root ah, (H. 
p. 81). 

1. (&).—Wa nabad. This is the almost 
invariable answer to the two salutations above 
mentioned. We is a general Pronoun, here 
supplying the place of the verb of existence, 









(IL. s. 182 and 189 (A) ). Tho a in this particle 
is usually short ; but in replying to a question 


it is always pr ced long, 


1. (c).—Ms bariden ? Fartden is the 2nd 
meaning of which is uncertain, The expres- 
sion corresponds to the Arabio sb =! outa 
faiyib ? 

1. (/).—Barinsi. (Answer to the above), 

I, (¢).—Ma tos tosten? Tos, or fosan, adj., 
straight. Tost, 2nd pera. pl. perf. of fos, vy, 
lift. literally, Have you lifted yourself up 
straight ? This expression is somewhat un- 
common; and, from its meaning. , ippears to be 


| & morning salutation. 


1. (/).—Minta wa sidéP Ménéa, adv. to- 
day. Here also the @ in wa is pronounced 
rather broadly, Sidé, adv. of manner, how P— 
(H. p, 39). 

L. (y).—Aniga wi sisan.—Aniga, I, pers. 
pron. defec. (H. 6, 51). Sisan, adv., well, 

2.—Hagge ka timi P—Hayge?, where P 
interrog. adv, of place. (H.p. 40 and sa, 57 
and 198). The word is compounded of hag, 


gives an interrogative Tataning of ‘ what’ P 
whon joined to nouns; 80 that Aagge lit. means, 
‘what place?’ Ka, prep. from, Timi, 2nd pers. 
sing. perf. of imo, come. (H. s. 134). 

3.—Sogki yin ka-imf.—Syg, or sig, bédzdr, 
market (a corruption of the Arabic G2=.) Ki, 
def. art., (H. s. 141.) Yén, L pers. * pron. 
simple nominative form, assisted by the con- 
sonant y. Jimi, have come, Ist pers, Bing. 
perf. of imo. 

4.—Aghalkigi mé P—Avghal, s. m. honse, 
Rigi, your; possess, pron. (H. s. 55 and 
191). Mé ¥, where? Interrog, adv. of place. 
(H. p. 40}, 

5.—Mahi minta war jira P—Mahd ? what ry 
interrog pron. (H, s. 57 and 197). War, a. 
m.news. Jira, from the root jir, the ordinary 
verb of existence, 

6.—Nabad bi jirta—BPa like wa, is pro- 
nounced long in replying to a question, Jirta, 
pres. tense, {irreg.) of jir, the verb of existence, 
The letter ¢ is inserted to express the femi- 
nine; the nominative nobad being feminine, 
ed of mahd ? what, and ad, pers. pron, 





| Simple form. (H.s. 51), Donaisa, (valgarly 






tense of the verb don, want, wish. 
this sentence, a strong emphasis would usually 
be given to the first syllable of wahba. It 


might, perhaps, be more correct to write the | 


word with ¢ instead of 4] Wahba, anything ; 
compounded of wah, s.m. some, and ba, ex- 
plained 





phatic, or anterior. (H.s.220). Adyo, a neg. | 


9.—Biyiin donaiya, This is equivalent to 
to Amiga biyo, donaiya. Biydn being com- 
pounded of biyo, s. m. pl. water, and yan, I, 


10.—Mag’ih P—Mag', s. m.name. The affix 


dh is the root of the verb aldo, to be. (H. s. 
257). 
11.—Hagee tagaisa ?—Tagaisa, thou goest, 
2nd pers. sing. pres. of tag, go. | 
12,—Aghal kaigi bin tagaiya,—AgiAal, 8. m. 
house, Kaigi, my; possess. pron. Ist pers. sing- 
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Bin, 1; pers. pron. lst pers. simple nominative 
form, assisted by the consonant b. Tagaiya, 


Tam going. lst pers. sing. pres. indic. Of fag. 


13.—Afki Somiliéd ku-hadal.— Ap. 5. ‘m. 
guage, dialect; mouth. Kr 1s the def. art. 1, 
assisted by the consonant k, after a masc. noun. 
(H. p. 6—7). Somdliéd, an attributive adj. 


formed from the noun Somili by adding the 


termination ed. (H. s. 165). ku, a prep. used 
with the verb Aadal. (H. s. 259 ef seg.) Hadal 
y. talk. 

14—Aniga ku-hadli kari miyo. The 
whole of this sentence is simply the negative 
form of the potential verb. Ist pers. sing. present. 

lj.—Aiyi ku-barrai afki Somulidd P 
Aiyd ? who? interrog. pron. Ku, to thee, pers. 
pron.(H. p. 13—14). Barrai, Srd_ pers. sing. 
perf, of the verb. bar, teach. 
thon, pers. pron. defec. form (H. s. 51). Takan, 
Qnd pers. sing. pres. of fiftin, v. know. (H. 
p. 37). 

17.—Aniga mikan.—Mifen is a contraction 


for ma akon, I do not know. 


| 
THE MRITYULANGALA UPANISHAD. 
BY COLONEL G. A. JACOB, BOMBAY STAFF CORPS. 


Burnell published, in these pages," the text of 
the Mrityulangala Upanishad, as he found it 
in two of the Tanjore MSS. They, however, 
represented two different recensions, and were 
manifestly faulty and incomplete. I have 


recently collated three manuscripts belonging | : 
| astu midhuryaéga jihviyé yog6 ‘stu | sham 


to the Government collection in this Presidency 
{one in Poona, and two in Bombay), and as 
they represent one recension, and are, in some 
respects, superior to those at Dr. Burnell’s 
disposal, I reproduce the text aa they give it. 
The latter part of it is undoubtedly an 
improvement on that of the southern codices, 
but the opening portion is not nearly so good. 
The Mantra Ritmh satyam paraah Brahma, 
&o., round which the Upanishad clusters, is, 
as we all know, the twelfth Anuwedka of the 
tirfya Aranyake,—but it may not be so gen- 
given in Burnell’s text, namely athatd yéga 





jiked mé madhuvddini | aham éva bald ndhom 
kdlasya | is also found in the Atharvans 
recension of that Upanishad, at the end of the 
eleventh section, 

Niriyans explains it in his Dipikd os 
follows :—Athate yoga aikyam vyikhydyate | 
chhiindasah sr luk | jihva mé madhuvadini 


ayam jitmakilaydgah || In the text below, this 
has beew supplanted by » Mantra not to be 
ford in that Upanishad, the Intter part of 
which is ungrammatical and almost without 
meaning. Yet the MSS. give it without 
as wéll as errors, which it is needless to point 

As to the name of the Upanishad, two of the 
codices give it throughont as Mrityulingala. 
The third agrees with them in one of the four 
instances in which the word occurs in the body 
of the text,—but in the other three cases, and 


1 Vol IL pp. 264, 207. 
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in the colophon, it has Mrit 
is therefore a decided pre :ran 
in favour of the name which 
adopted, and which also heads this paper. 

The following is the text :— 

Omi  mrityuliigalath yyikhyfsyimah | 
asya mrityutiogslamantrasyinushtupchhandah 
Kiligniradré dévati Vasishths rishir Yami" 
dévata | myityupasthind" viniyégah 1) Athité 
yoga jihva madhumati vijiny ahom évahath 
kilam purusham firdhvalifigam virdpikshat 
visvariipaya vai nam} namah | varavrishabha 
satyam para Brahma purushath krishnapii- 
galatm | drdhvaliigath virdipikshar visvariipiya 
ram} namal || Om krith krim sviha |) Ya 
imam mrityulipgalath trisandhyath kirttayati 
s& brahmahatyim vyapéhati suvarnastéy] na- 





SROTnG 


téyi bhavati gurudiragimi agimi bhavati 


-sarvébhyah piitakébhya 





bhavanti | ashtsu Bréhmanin grihayitva Brah- 
marudralikam avapnit? | Yah kaéchin na 
aditi ea chitri kushthf kunakhi va bhavati | 
yah kaichid diyaminath na pratigrihnati sé 
‘ndhé badhird miiké va bhavati |) Mrityav 
upasthité shanmisdd arvén mantré yar nadyati| 
anéna mityolingalakhyasya mahimantrasya 
kyitajipyéna* bhagavin Dharmarid Yama® 
priyatim j| Om | yitath nashtet yadikila 
shanmaséna marishyati | satyath tu patichamé 
cha tritiyé vai dvitiy’ kyishy rilam | 
ridhaké | visvartpam tritiy8 ‘hoi sadyaé 
chaiva namé namah { sadyaé chaiva namé 
nama iti jl 








MHODADInE 


ee 


RESCUING 


THE SUN AND MOON. 


BY E, D. M. 


It is a custom among all classes of Hindus 
to bathe, pray, and give alms when either the 
Sun or the Moon is eclipsed, These acts are | 
done in order to rescue the Sun or the Moon, 
when either of thom is attacked by his mortal 
enemy Haéhu, who, it is believed, tries to 
swallow up both his rivals whenever he meets 
them, taking revenge for old wrongs. The 
devout Hindus try to repel the dangerous 
foe of the ruling lights by virtue of their 
meritorious acts, which are believed to become 
powerful weapons of defence to assist the Sun 
and Moon, How and when the enmity wag 
established between these personifications is 
explained in the Mahdbhdrataand the Purdnas, 
The legend is as follows :-— 

The gods and demons, being mortal enemies, 
were ever engaged in fighting each other, and 
the loss was very great on both sides; more 
eo on the side of gods, for the gods were 
by mo means superior in strength to the 
demons, and since they were all mortals, they 
were being gradually reduced to insignificant 
factors, and were in danger of losing their 
position altogether. So the gods held a council 
on the summit of Mount Méaru, to consider 


* So all the MSS. although the dépaid has already | 
* So MSS_; but no doubt mrify@pasthdnd is meant. 













should be equally divided 





how they should be able to gain the victory 
wisely advised them to consult Vishnu on 
this all-important matter, for he waa the most 
faithful and the wisest friend of gods. Acoord- 
ingly they called at Vaikuntha, the beantifal 
mansion of Vishau, and besought him to graci- 
ously assist them in their efforts. He promised 
to do so, advising them at the same time to 
secure the alliance of the demons; “ For," 
said he, “you will have to churn the ocean 
to obtain the drink by which you will get your 
immortality. But it is not Possible for you 
alone to churn the ocean, The demons muat 
do it along with you, for they have much 
physical strength in them," 

‘Thereupon Indra, king of gods, negotiated 
with the demon-king Bali, who agreed to give 
his assistance on condition that the immor. 
talizing drink obtained by churning the ocean 
demons, Indra good-naturedly agreed to this, 
as he was advised by Vishou, but he knew 
full well how the demons should have in the 
end their labour as their only reward. 

Preparations were now made hy the onited 

ii = i: 

athe sae aa pee 
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forces of gods and duious for ‘the great 
enterprise that they were to enter upon. They | 
brought all kinds of drags from all over the | 
earth and cast them into the great Sea of Milk. | 
Mount Mandara was fixed upon as the churn- 
staff, and Vasuki, the serpent-king, consented 


to become the churn-rope provided that he | 


should share the precious drink with gods. 
mar began the churning of the ocean, the 
‘and demons’ did their best to uphold tho 
: churn-staff, but it was too heavy, 
end bogan to sink Sato the fathomleer’ Ses of 
Milk. Vishnu seeing the difficulty, took at 
once the form of a great turtle, dived in the 
ocean and supported Mount Mandara from 


the very smell of which was sufficient to kill 
all mortal beings. Millions of gods, demons, 
and men fell down dead unable to bear the 


consume the poison after consulting his equally 
good consort Parvati. All mortal beings 


were thas gladdened and saved by Siva, who | 
took the poison into the palms of his hands | 


and drank the burning liquid as if it were 
delicious wine. Although Siva was powerful 
enough to consume the poison without being 
killed by it, it did nevertheless affect him not 
alittle. Hecould not digest it, it began to burn 
him from within, and rose into his throat, mak- 
ing it look black and blue, whence he is called 
Nilakantha, which title, ugly ss it sounds, is 
more glorious than all the exalting appella- 


tions in heaven and earth put together, | 


because he got it for his self-sacrificing 
charitable deed. Siva sought to cool himself 
Beards moon—the coldest thing—on 








cresonnt- mark made with 
mocsing Tin cenon i ek mee thither 


to the great joy of the churners. | 
i by, when all the drugs were dissolved | 
milk, a quantity of deadly poison | 
to gather on the surface of the sea; | 


danger proceeded to churn tho ocean with 
renewed efforta, The nine famous gemsa—so 


called for their excellence—were thus obtamed 


| from the ocean. 


The gems are :— 

i.—Surabhi, the divine cow. 

ii.—Uchchaishéravas, the heavenly horse, 

iii,—Airivata, the four-tusked white ele- 
phant. 

iv.—Pirijita, the heavenly tree that gives 

v.—Apsaras, the dancing-girl of the im- 

vi.—Lakshmi, goddess of prosperity. 

vii.—Viruni, the goddess of wine and 
spirits. 
elle immortal. 

People differ as to the number of the 
sea-born gems. In Sonthern India it-is 
invariably believed that they were fourteen. 
There tho five other gems, are :— 

i, Poison, first in order, because it was the 


first to come out of the sea. 


iy. Alukshm!, goddess of poverty and 
misery, and elder sister of Lakshmi. 

y. Samkha, the favourite conch-shell of 
Vishnu. 

The Marithis say, it was not the Sathkha 
but the Whip that came out last of all. This 
powerful gem is well-known as the Four- 


| ‘Vishon’s neck. 


| teenth Gem throughout the Maratha conntry, 
and nanghty children become quite quiet at the 


bare mention of its name ! 

The gods and demons began to seize the 
gems as fast as they could, both parties got a 
few, bot at Inst the vessel containing Amrita 
(the nectar) was carried off by the powerful 





plained to Vishnu of their great loss, who com- 


forted them by aasuring them that they should 


soon have the amrita, and ordered them to 
be ready to drink it as soon as he should get it 
from the demons. The demons went on quar- 
relling, when, behold! there appeared a moat 
beautiful damsel, who won all hearts by her be- 
witching smiles, graceful movementsand charm- 
in the matter, and.as the demons wished to 
get some pretext to address the young lady, 
they gladly seized this opportunity. They ex- 
plained the whole thing to her, and asked her 
to express her opinion on the subject. Bui she 
modestly and courteously refused to do ao, for 
she said she was only a woman, and could 
not presume to give judgment on the conduct 
of the great EKasyapa’s sons. The foolish 
demons were now more than even eager to get 
a few more words out of her, her voice waa 


so sweet, her smiles so charming, and her | 


looks so enchanting. They earnestly besought 
her to settle the quarrel by giving her 
upinion, promising at the same time to abide 
by her advice, for they were sure of her 
superior wisdom. “ Well then,” said Méhini, 
for such was her name, “give me the vessel 
containing amrita and I will do with it as I 
deem proper. But you must take care not 
to interfere with me in whatever I may do, 
though the act may for a time seem to be 
very unjost.” They agreed to this proposal 


and entrusted her with the precious drink, for. 


which they had worked so hard, and even 
quarrelled with their own kith and kin ! 


they still deserve the sympathy of all true and 
just hearts, for they were brave and trnth- 
loving men ! 

Méhint, now proceeded to execute her task. 
She made the gods and demons sit in separate 
rows, and began deliberately to serve ont the 
Ampitea. How surprised and indignant the 
demons were at Méhinis conduct, when she 
began to give the amrita to the gods abundantly 
and pass quietly by the demons without even 
looking at them, can better be imagined than 
described! But the demons kept their pro- 
mise like brave and honourable men, remember- 








Alas | 
for the poor demons, foolish though they were, | 
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prived of the precious ampifa, RAhu, one of the 
mighty demons, resolved to getadrink of it by 
some means. He disguised himself in a god's 
form and sat among the gods, soberly waiting for 
his turn, but the Sun and Moon perceived his 
trick and pointed it out to Vishnu; for who 
but Vishun of all the gods could so perfectly 
disguise himself in a woman's robes and play his 
part so well? It was Vishnn in fact that had 
the demons. He concluded his work by 
instantly cutting the head off RAhu’s body 
jast as he had taken a sip of the amrite, His 
body fell down dead for he had not time enough 
to swallow the amyita before his head was cut 
off. The head, however, became immortal, 


darted upwards, and became a great planet in 
the heavens. The gods dankail te ampita, 
and felt very proud of the victory they had so 
foully obtained over their cousins, the demons, 
who bravely fought for their rights, but were 


| 8900 reduced to submit to the circumstances, 
| Bat Raho, or rather his head, still stands as 


all his might. He takes revenge on his old 


enemies the Sun and Moon, trying to swallow 
them whenever he comes near enough to get a 
bite at them. When the Sun and Moon are 
either partly or completely hidden in Rahn's 
mouth, they are said to be eclipsed. There is 
no danger of their being digested by Rahn 
since he has no stomach, but this fact renders 
his jaws all the more dangerous, For his teeth, 
being indestructible might at any time grind the 
two ruling lights under them, if they were not 
interfered with in their fearfal proceedings by 
the powerful weapons shot from. all over 
India | 

But the Hindus do not always put their trust 
in their arms, they also believe in & peaceful 
policy. They try to please Rahu, by giving 
alms to the otherwise despised and shanned 
Bhanghi on these occasions. Bahu, aa every- 
one knows, is of the Chandala caste, and is 
no doubt much pleased to see his Bhanghi 
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There is a superstitious belief among almost 


any pe sronounces aloud the name of 
Astika three or four times, he or she is then 
serpents. The origin of this belief is to be 


lating to Asttka is as follows :— 


Kasyapa, s son of the four-headed Brahmi, 
sisters for his wives. Kasyapa had the power 
of granting as many children to his wives 5 
he chose, and of the kind that they wished to 
have. He was once on e time very much 
pleased with his two younger wives, Kadrt 
deserved. Kadri chose for her boon one 
but Virstd in her turn asked for only two 
gona who should be mightier than the thousand 
snakes and be kings of all birds. Not very 
thousand and Vinaté only two. Kadri’s one 
thousand sons hatched in time, filling the 
mother’s heart with triamphant joy. Winaté 
waited patiently for five hundred years, but 


neither of her eggs hatched. 


Now that her co-wife had so many sons 
playing about her, Vinati could no longer 


bear to wait. She ventured to chip one of the 


eggs when, lo! & mighty eagle of superior 
splendour and glorious appearance sprang ont | 


of it, bat the mother beheld to her great grief 
that her son had no talons. The new-born 
bird was filled with wrath, and said to his 
mother :— 

10 thou impatient woman, thon hast cansed 


my unfortunate deformity by chipping the | 


egg to satisfy thy curiosity. Thy crime shall 
not go unpunished. Thou shalt for several 
centuries be a slave and serve her, of whom 
thouartso jealous. Butif thou be patient and 
let thia my younger brother alone, he will in time 
fully develop and be as mighty as thou didst 
wish him to be, and ahall emancipate thee.” 
So saying the bird flew out of his nest and 
soared upward into the boundless heaven till 
cordially welcomed by the sun and «at once 


THE VIRTUE OF ASTIEA'S NAME. 
BY E. 





D. M. 
named Aruna (i.e. the Red) for he was so 


much enraged by his mother’s rash act that he 


her elder son, but took great care not to 


egE- 

excursion, On their way, they saw the horse 
Uchchaibsraves az azl aL the distant 
white, but the two sisters could not quite 
agree as to the colour of his tail. Vinat&é said 
++ was white, but Kadri contradicted her, 


settle the dispute then and there, but agreed 
to go near him on another day to examine the 
of either proved to be false, the defeated 
sister should then bea slave of her opponent 
for five centuries. 


| calamity to come from this source, for she was 


quite sure the horse's tail was white; she had 
seen him several times before. Kadri, on the 
contrary, was much troubled with all sorta of 
misgivings, she knew the horse's tail was white ; 
but she wished very much to avenge herself of 
the wrong she had suffered from Vinaté, who 
beat her in obtaining two sons mightier than 


| her own thousand snakes! She therefore re- 


salved to beat VinatA on this occasion. On 
and ordered them to be transformed into black 
she said she must needs play this trick in 
order to beat her opponent. But the sons 
refused to obey this unjust order of their 
mother, whereupon Kadr@, muchenraged, cursed 
her sons, and said that they should all be burnt 


| in the great Serpent-sscrifice that King 


Janaméjaya would offer to revenge his father’s 


sand mighty brothers were frightened at this 


tion to obey their mother in order to avert her 


anger 


to examine the moch-discussed horse's tail. 


When they reached the shore, they saw with 


covered with coal black hair. Kadri's trium. 
phant joy knew no bounds, and poor Vinatd 
was doomed to be a slave and serve her cruel 


rival for five long centuries. But she was not 


angry with Eadri, for she at once knew that 
it waa the punishment of her own crime, as 

In the meantime, Vinata's othe 
He was so handsome and had auch beautiful 
feathers and such grand wings that all people 
agreed to mame him Garutmat (Garuda). 
Vinata waited till he grew old enough to deliver 
her, and did not acquaint him with her degrada- 
tion and sorrow. But he soon found ont that 
his mother was a élave, and won a great victory 
over Indra, the king of gods, thereby obtaining 





the nectar necessary to obtain his mother’s | 


freedom. After which he was crowned king of 
The thousand snakes, Garotmat's cousing, 


had hoped to become immortals by drinking | 


the nectar thus procured by the valiant Vaina- 
téya, but little did they know how they wonld 


be defeated by Indra, who thonght it danger. 
ous to let the terror of mortal beings become | 


immortal. He stole the vessel containing the 
nectar which was placed in the midst of the 
themselves and be ready to drink it, So they 
found the place empty when they came there, 
hoping to drink the nectar, 

The poor disappointed snakes licked the 
grass on which the vessel of nectar was placed, 
hoping that there might by chance have fallen 
a drop or two of the immortals’ drink, But 
vainly do people try to defeat destiny, the 
snakes instead of tasting of the nectar by this 
were torn asunder by the sharp edges of the 
kuéa grass. This is the reason why all snakes, 
unlike any other creatures, have two tongues | 


petitioned to Brahma to know if there was any 
means by which to escape the dreadfnl doom | 
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On tiemceroy, thebecslisinipet cub eitiiie 





advised them to marry their sister Jaratkaru 
to a sage having the same name, and told them 
that her son wonld be their saviour. The 
snakes obeyed the order, and thus Astika, the 


. future deliverer of the snake-tribe was born 


Now it happened that when Astika was 
only twelve or thirteen years of age, king Jana- 
méjaye resolved to barn the whole ant 
father's death, which was caused by anakebite, 
Thousands upon thousands of the venomons 
and burnt in the sacrificial fire by the officiat 
ing priests at the request of the king. Vasu- 
ki, the king of snakes, and eldest son of Kadrfi, 


told the old story to his nephew, and entreated 
him to deliver his uncle's tribe from this danger, 
~Wherenpon Astika set ont on his journey to 
Hastinapura to do the great deed for which for 
he was destined by the Creator: On reaching 


into the king's presence, but he composed some 
ex tempore verses in praise of the great king, 
and sang them so Pleasantly that the king was 
quite pleased with him, and told him to ask 
for anything he would like as his reward. 
Astika, faithful to his uncles, requested the 
king to graciously stop burning any more 
snakes, The king tried to tempt him by offering 
him all riches and even his whole kingdom 
if only he would let him burn the snakeg— 
the enemies of his father and of mankind in 
general. Hut Astika would not listen to this. 


He wished to deliver the snake-tribe, and as 


the king was bound to fulfil his promise, he 
at last yielded to Astfkn’s entreaties, much 
against his own wishes, and ordered the priest 
to stop sacrificing more snakes. 

Astika's uncles were overjoyed at their 
nephew's success and desired him to ask for 
anything he Hked as the reward of his bene. 
ficent services, 





pervon may hope to be free from danger eansed 


karus (i. his parents were both named 
Jaratkiira) who delivered you from the snake- 
sacrifice, in is name do T sak you, O ye gra- 
cious snakes, not to kill me! O blessed serpent, 





| go thou out of my way. 
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snake, remember the request of Astika at the 


Astika’s name, shall surely have his head 


broken in a thousand pieces like the éimba- 
| fruit !” 


FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY PANDIT &. M. NATESA SASTEL. 


In a certain village there lived a very rich 
landlord, who owned several villages, but was 
such a great miser that no tenant would wil- 


lingly cultivate his lands, and those he had 


gave him not a little trouble. He was, indeed, 


eo yexed with them that he Jeft all his lands | 


dried up. All this, of course, made him poorer 


and poorer day by day. Nevertheless he 
never liked the idea of freely opening his 
purse to his tenants and obtaining their good 


will. While he was in this frame of mind a 


learned sanydet paid him a visit, and on his 
anid :— 

“My dear son, I know an incantation 
(mantra) in which I can instruct you. lf 
you repeat it for three months day and night, 
= Brahmarikshasa will appear before you 
on the first day of the fourth month. Make 
him your servant and then you can set at 
nought all your petty troublea with your 
tenants. The Brahmarikshasa will obey all 





your orders and you will find him equal to a 





hundred servants.” | 
Our hero fell at his feet and begged to be 
snatructed at once. The sage then sat facing 


the East, and his disciple the landlord, facing 
the West,’ and in this position formal instrio- 


tion was given, after which the sanydal went | 


his way. 

The landlord, mightily pleased at what he 
had learnt, went on practising the incantation, 
till, on the first day of the fourth month, the 
great Brahmarikshasa stood before him. 

“What do you want, sir, from my hands ?" 
said he, “what is the object of your having 
propitiated me for these three months i! 





The landlord was thunderstruck st the 


still more so at his terrible voice, but never- 
theless he said :-—“ 1 want you to become my 
servant and obey all my commands." 

« Agreed,” answered the Brahmarikshasa in 
s very mild tone, for it waa his duty to leave 
off his impertinent ways when any one who 
him to become his servant; “Agreed. But 
you must always give me work to do, when 
one job is finished you must at once give me a 
you.”” 

The landlord, thinking that he would have 
so eager to help him. He at once took him to 
a large tank which had been dried up for several 





“You see this large tank, you must make it 
as deep as the height of two palmyra trees and 
repair the embankment wherever it is broken.” 

“Yea, my master, your orders shall be 
obeyed,” humbly replied the servant and fell to 
work. 
several months, if not years, to do the work in 
the tank, for it was two Ads long and one kis 
broad, returned delighted to his home, where 
dinner, He enjoyed himself amaringly with 
his wife, but when it wns approaching evening 
the Brahmarikshasa came to inform his master 
that he had finished his work in the tank! 
He was indeed astonished and feared for his 
own life ! : 

“What! finished the work in one day, which 


a ciwaja She omase followed whed & yoru (moral twucher) instracta hie sishys (disciple) i= xy 
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years; if he goes on at this rate, how shall 
I keep him employed. And when I cannot 
find employment for him he will kill me !" 
Thus he thought and began to weep. His 
wife wiped the tears that ran down his face, 

“My dearest husband, you must not lose 
courage. Get from the Brahmarikshasa all the 
work you can and then Ist me know. I'll 
‘engaged for a very very long time and then 
he'll trouble us m0 more," 

But her husband only thonght her words to 
be me ningless, and followed the Brahmari- 
khsasa to see what he had done. Sure enough 
the thing was as complete as complete conld 
be, so he asked him to plough all his lands, 
which extended over twenty villages! This 





was done in two ghafikas! He next made | 


lands. This was done in the twinkling of an 
eye! The landlord now grew hopeless. 
“What more work have you for ms?" 


roared the Brahmariikshasa, as he found that | 


his master had nothing for him to do and that 
the time for his eating him up was approaching. 

“‘ My dear friend," said he, “my Wife says 
she has a little job to give you; do it Plense 
now. I think that that is the last thing I can 


give you to do and after it in obedience to the | 


conditions under which you tock service with 
mé I must become your prey ! 

At this moment his wife came to them, 
holding in her left hand # long hair, which she 
had just pulled out from her head, and said -— 

“Well, Brahmarikshasa, I haye only a very 
light job for you. Take this hair and when 
you have made it straight bring it back to me,"" 

The Brahmarikshasa calmly received it and 
sat in @ pipal tree to make it straight. He 
rolled it several times on his thigh and lifted it 
up to see if it had become straight : but no, it 
would still bend ! Jnst then it occurred to him 
that goldsmiths, when they want to make 
their metal wires Straight, have them heatad 
ina fire. So he went toa fire and Placed the 
hair over it, and of course it frizzled up with 
# nasty smell! He was horrified | “ Whaj 
will my master’s wife say if I do not return 
her the hair she gave me?” 
mightily afraid and ran away ! 


This story is told to explain the modern 


custom of nailing a handful of hair to a tree 
in which devils are supposed to dwell to drive 


them away. 
XXIL—The Beggar and the Five Mujins, 
* 


In a certain village there lived a poor beggar 
and his wife. The man used to go out every 
morning with a clean vessel in his hand, 
return home with rice enough for the day's 

One day a poor Midhava Brihman invited 


them to a fenst, and, among Madbavas, 


muffins (fééai) are always a part of the good 
things on festive occasions. So during the 
feast the beggar and his wife had their fill 





prepare some more muffins in her own house, 
and began to save every day a little rice from 
what her hnsband brought her for the purpose. 
When enongh had been thus collected sho 
begged a poor neighbour's wife to give her a 
her charity—readily did. The faces of the 
beggar and his wife literally glowed with joy 
that day, for were they not to taste the long- 
desired muffins a second time P 

The woman soon turned the rice she had 
been saving and the black pulse she had 
obtained from her neighbour into a paste, 
and mixing it well with a little salt, green 
chillies, coriander seed and curds, set it in & 
psn on the fire; and with her mouth watering 
all the while prepared five muffins | By the 
time her husband had returned from his collec- 
tion of alms, she wag just turning out of the 
pan the fifth muffin! And when she placed 
the whole five muffins before him his month, 
too, began to water. He kept two for himself 


and two he placed before hia wife, but what 


was to be done with the fifth p Ha did not 
understand the way out of this difficulty. That 
half and half make one and that each could 
take two and a half muffins was a question too 
| solve, 





Proposed the husband :—" Let us both shut | 


our eyes and stretch ourselves as if in sleep 
each on a verandah on either side the kitchen. 
gets only two muffins; and the other gets 
three." 

watered. for the muffins, resolved to go through 
the ordeal. She placed the five cakes in s 
She then carefully bolted the door inside, and 
asking her husband to go into the east verandah, 
lay down in the west one. Sleep she had 
none, and with closed eyes kept guard over her 
husband: for if he spoke first he would have 


husband over her. 


left us to go to some other village,” spoke the 


open! “ Surely,” 
the inside! Some great calamity must have 
happened. Perhaps thieves have entered the 
murdered the inmates.” 

“But what property is a beggar likely to 
have ?” thought the village assembly, and not 
liking to waste time in idle speculations, they 
sent two watchmen to climb the roof and open 


the latch from the inside. Meanwhile the whole | 
village, men, women and children, stood before | 


the beggar’s house to see what had taken place 
inside. The watchmen jumped into the bouse 
and to their horror found the beggar and his 

opposite verandahs like two 








they both. abided by the 


another pan. 





© ‘The village custom in South India when a death oocurs in the village. 
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neither would open an eye or speak. For who- 
ever did it first would get only two maffins! 
At the public expense of the village two 





wood from each house for the faneral pyre." 
had been prepared, one for the man and one 
for the woman. The pyres were then lighted, 
and when the fire approached his leg, the man 
thought it time to give up the ordeal and to 
the villagers were still continuing the funeral 
rites, they suddenly heard @ voice :-— | 

“ [ shall be satisfied with two muffins !” 





woman's pyre :— 


“I have gained the dey; let me have the 
three [” 


were 6 | and ran away. 


« | man supposed to have died comes to life village 


people consider him to be a ghost. However, 
this bold villager questioned the beggars until 
he came to know their story. He then went 
after the runaways and related to them the 
hole story of the five mnuflins to their great 


But what waa to be done to the people 
who had thus voluntarily faced death out of a 
love for muffins, Persons who had ascended the 
green litter and slept on the funeral pyre could 
never come back to the village! If they did 
the whole village would perish. So the elders 
built a small hut in a deserted meadow out- 


side the village and made the beggar and his 


wife live there. 
his wife were called the muffin beggar and the 
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them muffins in the morning and evening, out of come over his prospects, and wished to start at 
pity for them—for had they not loved muffins once to take charge of the new post. The 
80 much that they underwent death in life ? king and his officers at once sent messengers 
eT sere eM igen cscan e ‘dmilddrf there that a newly appointed ‘dmil- 

| dir would becoming soon, So they all waited 

In the Karnitadéia there reigned a famous near the gate of the town to pay their respects 


king named Chimunda, who was served by a to the new 'dmildér and escort him into jt. 
honsehold priest, named Guodappa, well versed Gundapps started the very next morning to 
in all the rituals at which he officiated. Naijangéd with a bundle containing clean 


Chiimunda, one day, while chewing betel- clothes, six and twelve cubits long, on his head, 
leaves, thus addressed Gundappa, who was Poor priest! Wherever he saw the buds grass on 
aitting opposite him ;— | the road, he was drawn to it by its freshness, 


always a desire to become the 'émildér* of a | his bandle of clothes on his head and his 
district and to exercise power over a number | beloved Juda grass in his hands Gupdappa 
of people; and if Your Majesty should grant approached the city of Naijaigéd about the 
me this I have attained my ambition.” twentieth ghatikd of the day. 

“Agreed,” said the king, and as at that time | Now, though it was very Inte in the day 
the 'dmildérship of Nuiijaigid happened to | none of the officers: who had come ont - 


(3). Hildr jutiu kayyalt irabékey, 





()." You should always keep © black (i.e. | before thoevenine, & roo en nm empbat 
tropiktaaWiceadidiee Zp Pha So the officer muxt in rank 


* A Kanarese tale related by s risdliiiy. 


him in the house of the next senior official, 
which Gundappa entered to dine and take rest, 
He there informed the officials that he would 


be at the office at the 25th ghasikd of the | 


evening. From the way in which he issued 
the order all thought that he was really an 
able man, and that he had come in the guise 
of a simple priest in order to find out the real 
The chief assistant tock the ‘dmildér to 
a very good eater, for never for » day in his 
on meals, so what reason had he to enquire 
about the price of provisions? It was at 
the expense of others he had grown so fat! 
After doing more than full justice to all the 
good things, much to the secret amusement of 
wanted betel-leaves, thongh to ask for these 
before the host offers them is very impolite. 
Bat his subordinate interpreted it as an order 





taining the necessary nutmeg, mace, nuts, 
eaves, and chunem (lime). 

Where is the dakshina * next asked the 
joke, but before he could solve the question 
in his mind :— 


Where is the dabehiea ?” reiterated the | 


'émildér, and his assistant, thinking that his 
once brought a bag cgntaining 500 mohars and 
placed it in the platter, Now, a dakshiga to a 
Brihman is not usally more than e couple 
of rupees; but should an ‘dmildir ssk for 
one his assistant would naturally mistake him, 
and think he was hinting at a bribe | 
Gundappa,greatly pleased at a princely dakshi- 
life, at once opened the bag and counted out 


every gold piece in it, carefully tying fing them up | 


in his bundle. He then began to chew his 
betel, and at one gulp swallowed up all the 


© Dalshina (fee given in donation to Brahmans) is ordinarily given to priests after feasting them. 





to go on in advance of him to the office, 


exying that he would be there himself in o 
messenger to attend on the 'émildér, and being 
his house for the office. 

advice given by the king, the first of which 
was that he should always put on when in office, 
a black countenance, Now he understood the 
word “ black’’ in its literal sense and not in 
its allegorical one of “frowning,” and so, going 
whole of his face with it, and covering his 


| blackened and partly covered with « cloth the 


The evening was drawing to « close, and 
taking them all in his hand the assistant ap- 
proached the ‘dmildér and stood at a respectful 


“Still nearer,” said Guodappa, and nearer 
‘The second bit of advice from the king now 
rushed into the ‘émilddr’s mind that be should 
bite the ears of his officiala when he enquired 


into State affairs; and aa Guandappa's -want of 


sense always made him take what was said 
literally, he opened his mouth and bit the ear 
of his assistant, while ina muffled voice he 
prosperity! The assistant, now in very fear of 
his life, roared out that all the people were in 
The sassistant’s car soon began to swell 
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: ly, and leaving the office in disgust, he 
started to report to the king the insane acts 
of the new ‘émulddr, 

Two out of the three bits of advice from 
the king had now been duly obeyed, but 
be in his hands—remained unfulfilled, and 
Gundappa wished to carry out that also quick- 
ly. Night bad now set in, and as the 'dmilddr 


still remained in his seat all his officers were 


compelled to do the same. In this way the 
tenth ghatika of the night approached, and still 
the "dmaldar would not get up, but sat with his 
black face secured in his cloth, now and then 


peeping out to see whether they were all | 


asleep or awake, The fact was he was waiting 
for an opportunity to have all the locks of his 
officers in his hands! As soon as all his 
officers fell asleep he intended to cut off all their 
king in their literal sense! At about midnight, 
never dreaming of the stupid act that the 
‘dmuldar was contemplating in his mind, every 
one fell asleep, and Gundappa rose up and 
with a pair of scissors cut off all the locks of 
his officers, He then tied them all up in a 
bundle and returned to his assistant's house 
late at night, where the servants gave him 
something to eat; after which he started with 
his bag of molars and bundle of locks to his 





his orders ! 
sence of His Majesty only » nimisha (minute) 
after the assistant had arrived. Seeing the 
lodge any complaint, but his swollen ear drew 
the attention of every eye in the assemb 
Gundappa now stood before the king with 
“ Most noble king, you ordered me to blacken 
my face for my new duties. See, I have not even 
yet removed the dye! You ordered me next 
only to speak while biting an ear. Look, please, 
at my assistant’s car, who stands before you 
and tell me whether I have not obeyed you! ! 
And as for having the locks of my officers in my 
hands; why here they ore in this bundle! | ! 
of such remarkable stupidity, and the thought 
heads of their locks, and had really bitten the 
ear of a worthy gentleman, brought much 
shame to his heart, He begged the pardon of 
the injured man and from that day forward 





was ever careful in the choice of his officers ! 


Poor Gundappa was dismissed even from the 
no longer the privilege of eating rich food at 
another's cost! 


7 THE REIGN OF AHMAD SHAH DURRANI. 
Translated from the Tdrikth Sultdni of Suljin Muhammad Khéa Béruksai. 
BY E. REHATSEK. | | 
(Comeluded from p. 274.) 


The Marithis being unable to come out of 


their sangar for fear of being attacked and | 


plundered by the Muslims, there Was @ great 


scarcity of provisions in their camp; and when | 


the siege had been protracted during five lnnar 
months, the famine increased to such a height, 
that they were under the necessity of grinding 
the bones of most of the animals they could 
get hold of, like flour, and consuming them. 
Their cattle were also starving for want of 


grass.’ At last they concluded that it would | 


be better to perish in battle than by hunger, 
and, preparing for a sally, marched out from 
the sangar, whereon the army of Islim rushed 
upon them. In the first encounter the infidels 


tne arto cc eget So, an was at 


| Surrounded ‘Indyat Khan, «a Hindustin? Sardir 
and «on of Digdi Khia, like hunted game, 
and would have finished him, had not Ahmad 


Shih Durrint noticed his plight, and despatched 


‘Ata Khanh Qandahari at the head of some 


cavalry to rescue him; but aa by the decree 


of fate the provision of food and drink ta be 


Ehii had come to an end, death had taken 


until be was struck by a lethal bullet, and 
four large detachments of troops after each other 
to succour "Iniyat Kbid, and ag they gi dual 

| A me tale a for his a ° 


Fed. 





effectually ary 
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arrived in sight of the enemy they fired their 
muskets and halted whilst another detachment 
came upand did the same. Whereon all advanc- 
ing simultaneously poured showers of bullets 
spon the Marithas, so that Bhaio, who was the 
greatent of their Sardis, as well as Wiswes Rao, 
who was another of them, gurrendered their souls 
to the possessor of hell. Being wounded by balls 








verse, “ How often hath a small army conquered 
e great one,""—with the greatest display of 
bravery. The Hindustini Muslims were like- 
the army of Islim was till evening engaged 
in slat tering the infidels, so that not one of 
the Marathi chiefs escaped with his life, except 
Malhar Rao [Hulkar] who took refuge in the 
sangar of the Indian Musalmiins, but being 
unknown to everybody left it again unharmed. 
Also another chief, namely, Mahajt SindhiA, 


the paterval uncle of Daulat Rao, although | “ 
wounded, succeeded in his flight. Jt is a fact 


that the number of ‘infidels slain, when men- 
tioned, causes the narrator to be suspected of 
falachood, because it amounted 
one ldkh. The -yhole plain of Panipat was strewn 
with corpses, but many chiefs were taken alive, 
one of them being Ibrahim Ehan Gard, who, 
having been brought into the presen 
‘Abmad Shih, was ordered to be Killed, 
spite of Shuji‘an'ddaula’s pleadings for mercy, 
because he had eeveral times before refused 


Ahmad Shih's - nvitation—conveyed bya mutual | 


friend—to side with him.* 

The booty taken on 
mous, and every Sardir of the Hindustani 
Muslims obtained a dress of honour. Abmad 
Shih complimented ‘Tniiyat Kha on bis bravery, 
and then turning to the others said to them 
that this great victory was none of his own 


® Qurdn, ch. IT. ¥. 150. 


St, nafs described with fought ils by Grant Dull, 


176%, and 
‘Began 13th August 1760, and ended Ist Angust 





to not lesa than | 


this occasion waa enor- | 


| doing, that waa only a handfal of earth, bat had 


been granted by the mercy of the Almighty, 
who had thus delivered the Musalmins from 
the power of the sanguinary infidels. He told 
them that now, 28 Hindustin had been libe- 
vated from the rebels, gratitude to God was in- 
curmbent not only upon Islim, but upon the 
whole population, which onght to live in peace 


"gad tranquillity, and to pray for the prolongs: 


tion of the God-given } | : 
the Nawab Shuja‘auddaula, the Sibahdir of 


| tekhnan, whom he had adopted for his son. 


In reply the Sardirs unanimously represente 
were to return to 


government of Dehif upon the Shihzida [of 
high lustre] ‘All Geuhsr, son of ‘Azizn’ddin, 
sornamed Shah ‘Alam, who was, however, in 


Lieutenant in Debll, the office of wazir being 


given to Shuja‘su’ddaula and that of amér 
creneralissimo] to Najibu’ddsuls, After this 







n he gave up this intention. 
When, however, his mother died, he caused 
her to be interred in that locality and surnamed 


- 
the time when A ‘Jeft India, and W. Francklin 
that he in 1761, before the month of August. 


800 


it the EHeuse." He then desired to bnild 


which rivals in sweetness that of the Tasnim 


and Kauasr,* to flow through the streeta, but 


here again the Birukzai tribe objected like the 
Alokziis. Accordingly Ahmad Shih, who was of 


a meek disposition, abstained also from offending 
it, and waited till the Pépalziis, who were his 


him to build a town im any part of their 


possessions he might approveof.’ Abmad Shih, 
pleased with the offer, selected twelve acres of 
land whereon to settle and to build honses, 


and fraternally invited men of the Dorrinf and 


other tribes to do go also, He got some builders 
of Hindnstin and of Irin, who were at hand, 


tations, and a large dome over the centre of the | 


town where four streeta met, the foundation 
of the tower being thirty cubits in length and 
as many in breadth. I have, however, heard, 
that the chief architect, who was an Indian 
and an excellent geometrician, had, after he 
built op the tower and erected the scaffolding 
for the dome, refused to construct it, and when 
Abmad Shih greatly pressed him, he secretly 
fied in the direction of Nishipiir. After that 
the Shih invited others to complete the dome, 
but its span being so great, all declared their 


inability to attempt such a task. Accordingly | 


the edifice remained in this unfinished state, till 
siz months afterwards,.when the former archi- 


tect again made his appearance, and averred | 


that the dome would have tambled down, if he 
had constructed it before the due settlament of 
the foundation, but that as that had now taken 
place, be would finish his work.- Accordingly 


he constructed a very strong dome and was | 


handsomely rewarded. When the rampart, the 
tower, and the fosse had been completed, the 
Shih convoked Shékhs, Sayyids, ‘THami, 
and Fagirs, to whom he made presents, and 


offering hig vows he uttered the invocation :— 


“Lord make this a territory of security, and 


bounteously bestow fruits on such of the 
inhabitants as believe in Allah and the last. 
day ; and Allah replied, And whosoever beliey. | 
eth not, I shall bestow upon him but little; | 


surrounded bys garden. The meat ie sol acre 
derived sones alao all over India. 
* Names of two rivers in Paradis. 
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afterwards I shall drive him to the punishment 
of [hell] fire and an ill journey shall it be." 
After finishing the town he named it Abmad- 
shahi, and lived in it at ease and with comfort. 
"The following year he sent his Wazir, Shah 
Walt Ehad, in command of six thousand cavalry 
with orders to subjugate the districts of Balkh 
and Badakhshan, but after the departure of 
the Wazir, Shah Murad Ehan, the Hikim of 
of Balkh, and the said Wazir reported the 
movement by letter. The Pidshah, having 
the Marv Rad, conquered Maimana, together 
with Andikhi and Shabarghin, and ordered 
Shih Wali Ehii to subjugate Qundoz and 
Badakhshin, whilst he himself intended to take 
vanced with a numerous army as far as Qarshi 
to attack Ahmad Shih Durrani, but the latter 
found it convenient as a measure of precaution 
to broach negotiations; and a treaty of peace 
was concluded, making the river AmGya [Oxus]* 
the boundary between the two States, with » 
stipulation to send the cloak’ of the spostle 
of Allsh (the benediction of Allah be upon. 
him and upon his family),—which had been in 
the rulers of Bukhiri—to Ahmad Shih for 
the purpose of venerating it. 
blessed cloak with all due honours and pomp 
to Ahmad Shih, who [apparently] looked 
apon it as a great acquisition and celestial 
favour, and after presenting gifteand bestowing 
alms, considered it a high honour to venerate 
it; although he knew that no cloak of the. 
prophet was in the possession of any man, and 
that & person who kept ‘one in honour and 
venerated it, did so only for the sake of the 
profit to be derived therefrom! He took the 
garment and departed therewith to Qand ir, 
bot the gnardians of this blessed cloak, most 
of whom were Azhaks, Perceiving beforehand 
what was going to take place, opened the holy 
casket one night and cutting outa patch, which 
had come in contact with the blessed seal of 
' {itshould be remembered that this is = Biraksii’s 














version of the affair—Ep 4 ara keki’s 
| _& Ehirgat : puaiainies Gurdn, ob. ii. v. 190. 





Lit or cloak nt” Of whreds and patches, a 









































of Kibel and of Khird Kabul to perform o 
pilgrimage to it, so that even down to our 

the mazdr (place of pilgrimage] which 
was then made im the said locality within the | 
precincts of the mosque, is in existence. It. 
oath Gnd Sh Diver HNO remained thace 









ed the sonth side of the Burdurint Mable. the popalation of A 
n having | after being day and 





district, he marched umbal 
the Nawab Najtbu’ddaula was honoured by 
being edmitted to an audience; bat the Naw8b 


for some time in Abmadstiabl till the year | 
1178." At this time news arrived that the sect 
of the Sikhs bad united from the whole Patyab 
to the number of nearly seventy thousand, 
and wore besieging the fort of Chandall, about 
seven karas distant from the town of Amritear, 
and that the whole of the Psnjab was in 
a state of rebellion. Abmad Sbih ordered 
his Wasir Shih Wall Ebi Bamteli to collect 
all the forces as quiekly as he could, and after- 
wards himself marched to the Panjab.” When 
the Sikhs heard,—after he had crossed the 
Sind [Indus] river,—of the approach of the 
Durrani army, they abandoned the siege and 
Med, bat disquicted Zain Khao Mohmand, and 


Najibu’ddauls, and that of Lihtr according 
to the desire of Shih Wall Khia upon Amar 
Singh Sikh, who 74 so extremely anxious to 
display his loyalty, that in the plenitude thereof 
he called himself Amar Singh Birukzii. 

When Ahmad Shih returned to Qandahar, 
the Kbhiis of that locality went out to meet 
him, pay their respects, and keep him company. 
He then spent several years in perfect comfort 
and great tranquillity— 

Like the ocean he spread the table of 

liberality, 

And abolished from the world the custom 

end name of mendicity- 
After he bad reigned twenty-four years, the 
disease of cancer, to which he had been for- 


om behalf of Ahmad Shih, the governors of 


- ===> > 2 ing 
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whole dimédgh."" The skill of good physicians | of my property—which is their own—and I 
first went on a pilgrimage to Mulla Nagar and | the Creator as well og of men.” 

Akhund Badhla, situated north of Almad- Blessed is the Padahdh who after death 
eshihi. After his return the doctors advised Leaves such a record behind him, 





Some of his ordinances were as follows :—A 
| widow must be taken care of by the heirs of 
the deceased husband, and by no others, To 
divorce a wife is to be considered a very wicked 
act. He also instructed his son to prohibit those 
| who were admitted to an andience, from per- 
forming the salutation in vogue, which resem- 
bled an act of adoration, but to order them 
simply to touch their heads; further, not to 
the ‘ulam@ and fagirs ; also to invite respect- 
shékhs, to hold discussions on the sciences and 
the history of ancient times, to eat food in 
their company, and to be present at Friday 


him to go for a change of climate to some 
air, 50 he went to Mount Jiba, which is 
above all other places celebrated for its good 
climate; but as the time of his death, decreed 
by fate was at hand, the change of air, and 
the treatment of physicians proved of no avail, 
and according to the verse :-—*“Say, verily 
the death from which you flee will surely meet 
you,’"* he expired on Friday, the twentieth of 
the honoured month Rajab in the year 1184 
A.H."™ 

When Ahmad Shab expired, Yaqit Ehan, the 
chamberlain, kept his death secret, and con- 
harem in suck a manner to Ahmadshibi, that 
no one became aware of it. When the Shihzida 
Sulaiman, who was the son-in-law of the Wazir 
Shih Wali Khiéi came to the city [of Qanda- 
har F] he took the body of the Shih and buried 
it in a garden situated on the west side of the 

Abmad Shih had no second or equal to 
him in character; in spite of hia perfect 
dignity he assumed the manners of a fagir, 
and his extreme meekress, which was known 
everywhere, gained universal approbation. It is 
eaid to have extended so far that when during 
the siege of Nish&pir the troops were kept 
without pay and conjointly plundered the 
Shah's treasury, the keeper of it complained | Sadozii tribe is a branch. of {hs Pairs tribe 
bmad | Zirak, and the pedigree of Abmad Shih is as 
follows:—Abmad Khié, brother of Zu'lfigir 
Khia, son of Zamiin Khai, sonof Danlat Khan, 
son of Sarmast Khif, son of Shér Khfi. son 
of Khwaja Khizar Ehiia, of Sado, son of 
| ‘Umr, son of Mardf, son of Bablfl, son of 


“ According to our text the disease in Arabic ia called 


per likewise to record his descent and genea- 
that originally all the 
Afghins are the descendants of ‘ Abdu'rrashid 
Sara, the second Shékh Mabit, and the third 





Ghurghuch. According to the account given 
in the history of the Durrint tribes, the Abdalis 
are the descendants of Tarin, whereas the 


also one of them, and have attained this dignity 
by their consent, and with the help of their 
monarchy, so that whenever they require some 












led again to their being dri ' 

ak‘Ta » pro beennee {4 consumes oF ' ven into the hills, to emerge 
out the portion of the bode which it attacks ; but the senses the Teaser Ae soca a arg aa was once & : 
imate od Panewuseeet amet tin | He ingts Ge fla dues we nathan 
comes, however to our aid in both reapocta by alluding to cow compelled him to trust largely to his 
the malady after Abmad Shah's lant expedi oto Tac: | Hegtenante and to bis sons, 

1a te onoe more in the feld, for the in J ® mountain re’ it where 
of bis dominions, Afreah outbreak ny Gtty.—Calk. Rey. 1870, 
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son of Zirak, son of ‘ Aishi, sonof Razar, sou of 
Afal, son of Tarin, son of Shér Khia, son of 
Sara, son of ‘Abdu'rrashid Pathin, a detailed 
account of whose ancestors is to be found in 


the genealogy of the Abdali tribe.’ Alumad | 


ZAFARNAMA L-RANUIT-SINGH. 


Shih eli the Salowing Wz sons >—Shahaids 
Timir, Shihzidsa Dirab, Shihzida Sulaiman, 
Shihzida Shahib, Shihzida Sikandar and 
Shiheida Parviz, all of whom passed away 
without leaving a name, except Timtir Shih 
and Sulsimén. 





A NOTICE OF THE AF ARNAMA-I-RANJIT-SINGH OF KANHAYYA LAL. 
BY BE. REHATSEE. 


The style of this pootical work, written 
rhyming hemustichs, appears to be in several 
respects a feeble imitation of Firdiist's immortal 
epic, the Shdkndma, with the difference, how- 
ever, that it sings the praises and narrates the 
exploits chiefly of one hero, Its title is the 
same as Sharfi'ddin ‘All Yazd!'s Zafarndma.1- 
Timéir, written in the earlier portion of the 





15th centary of our era. Thegeneral prolixity | 1 


of the work, and the redundancy of praise 
lavished upon the Maharaj Ranjit that! 
and others, aa well as the long devotional 
preambles to almost every chapter, must always 
remain a bar to the full translation of the book; 
but, by omitting all these guperfiuities, and 
retaining only the historical information con- 
veyed therein, a detailed account of it can be 
rendered ; and this I have attempted to do. It 
is, however, to ber that the events 
the disruption of Ranjit Singh's 


domains and the annexation of the PaSijib to the 
British dominions, are not as extensively dealt — 
with as other matters by the suthor, who was. 


also sparing in his dates, and used throughout | is 
the work the years of the era of Vikramaditya." 
This “Book of the Conquests of Ranjit 
Singh” was composed in Persian, and was 

lithographed at Lihtr in AD. 1876; but, as 
the author devotes a short chapter specially to 
the “occasion of composing the book," i 
will be noticed farther on in the proper place, 
only its number prefixed. Before doing 80, 
however, an index to all the chapters with 
their titles is here subjoined, so that the whole 
contents of the book, which consista of more 


than 600 pages and contains more than 100,000 | 


distichs, may be taken So chal rma 
xs [None of the above is worth mach. aS fel 





Ixpex To CHAPTERS. 

1. Praise of God. 2. Prayer to the Ful- 
filler of desires. 3. Praise of the Maharaji 
Ram Chand [Rima Chandra] Avatar. 4. Praise 
. 5, Eulogy of 
Muhammad, to whom be benediction and 
peace. 6. Praise of Guri Nanak, the founder 
of the Sikh religion. 7. Praise of the reign- 


posing the Book. 9. Sammary of the reign 
of Ranjit Singh. 10. The ten chiefs of the 
Sikh religion; Gurfi Niinak being the first, 
and Guri Gébind the last. 11. Beginning of 
Birth of the Mahirfji Ranjit Singh, and death 
of Sirdir Mahi Singh. 12. The Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh succeeds to the masnad after bis 
father. The coming of Shih Zamdén, the ruler 
of Kibnl, and other events, 13. The Maharaji 
Ranjit Singh enters Lahr, conquers the forces 
of the Bhangls, and his son Kharak Singh 

is born. 14. The Mahiréji Ranjit Singh 
marches twice in the direction of Gujrit to 
punish the Sardir Sibib Singh Bhangi, and 
enters the gasha of Akilgadh after the death 
of Sardir Dal Singh without hostilities during 
Samvat 1853 and 1859 (A.D. 1801 end 1802}. 


in | 15. The Maharaji invades Chinidit and Kasir 


(Qasér] whose governors he subjects to his 
roler of Eaigri, thus obtaining entrance to 
Sujinpir, to Bhagwiri, to Bijwiri and to 
Hoshiirpir. 16. The Maharaji goes to Hardwir 
and marches with his army to Kasir after 


the Mahiriji to the Nawib Muzaffar Khia the 


ruler of Multan. 18. Reply of the ruler of 
Multan, 19, The rest of the relations between 
the Mahirija and the Nawib of Multin, after 
the letter of the former, and the reply of the 
latter, 20. Conquest of the towns of Jhang 
and of Uchh, arrival of the Marith’ Mahiraja 


Jaswant Singh in Amritsar; and departure of | 
the Mahirija to the territories of the Rijas of | 


Patiala, and Nabhi, and others. 21. The Maha- 
rij marches to the rescue of the Réji Sansir 
Chand from whose territory he ee the 
Gorkhis. Birth of the prince 

sopupadion ck acts atiny a.ocelte acta 





realisation of tribute from Multin. 22, Taking 


of nazardnas from the governments of Patiila 
and Malér Kaétli; conquest of the forts of 
Niriyangadh, Pathinkit and Siilkét; sub- 
mission of Jasrétd, Chambi, and Daska ; 
reception of tribute from Sahib Singh Gujritt 
with the cannon of Ahmad Shih; and occupa- 
tion of the fort of Shékhupura after a hot 
English Envoy in Laihdr, who constitutes the 


river Satloj the boundary between the two. 


governments; accounts of conquests on the 
other side of the Satjuj and expalsion of the 
Népali troops for the second time from Kah- 
eri. 24. Conquest of Jammii, Wasiri- 
bid, Gujrat, Islimgadh, Jatlilpftr, Khushib, 
Bhimbar, the fort of Eank, Palil, and 
Jalandhar, and interview with Shih Shouja‘s 
and Shih Zamin the exiled pdédshdhs of 
Eabul. 25, The Mahiriji despatches an army 
to Kaimtr for the parpose of aiding Fath 
Khas, obtains possession of the diamond 
Kih-i-Nir from Shih Shuji'a and takes the 
fort of Atak from "Ath Muhammad Khia 
after defeating the Afghin forces, 26. The 
Maharaja invades Kaimir but returns without 
effecting his purpose; the semindars of the 
‘“iliga of Mokhad rebel and are pnuished, 


27. The Mahirajd attacks Multin twice and | 


conquers it; the Nawib Mugaffar Eh, 
governor of Multin, is slain with bis sons, ex- 
cept the Nawab, Sarfariz Khia, and Multin is 
plundered: 28. The Mahiraji marches to 
Péishiwar and to Edémir, both of which he 
reduces. 29, The ‘“Mahiriji marches to 


Mankégi and conquers it; arrival of a | 
Stet ss DAL Gad feipetacs hat of he Seka 
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Sadh Kaiwar, 90. ‘The Mabirijt denands the 
povmecan of PMahitene ‘but the latter ‘ehiela 
by the aid of the Sayyid, Albmad Jihddi, and 
is killed; the prince Shér Singh [son of the 
Mahirija) slays Sayyid Ahmad. 31, The Mahi- 
riji sends presents to London to the govern- 
Interview of the Maharaji with the Governor- 
General of India near the town of Réipar. 
$2. ‘The interview of the first day. 33. The 
second day. 34, The third day, 35. The 
fourth day. 36. The fifth day. 37. The 
leave-taking of each other on the sixth day. 
38, Expedition to Dérd Ghazi Khii, when 





son of the Mahirija] takes place, and the 
Sardir Hari Singh is slain in Péshiwar. 
39, Arrival of the English Envoy to ask for aid 
in the Kabul war, and interview between Lord 
Auckland, the Governor-General of India, and 
the Mahérdja at Firdzpir. 40. The Mahiraja 
is struck by a disease called lagwa and para- 
cules hs acepahaaaa he dies. 41, The Maharaja 

Kharak Singh anoceeds to the marmad, but ia 
acces by his son Nau Nibdl Singh, and 
after the death of both, the Raéni Chand 
Kaiwar assumes the supreme power, from 
which she is onsted by the Mahirijad Shér 
Singh, who occupies Lahdr after a hot contest, 
42. The Mahiriji Shér Singh takea possession 
of the masnad and assumes the government 
of Lhhér, but ia killed by the Sindhni- 
wilil Sirdars, who are in their tarn de- 
prived of life by the troops. 43. The Mahi- 
riji Dallp [Dhuleep] Singh is placed upon the 
masnead with Riji Hird Singh for his wasfr, 
whose chief counsellor was Pandit Jalli. The 
Rijé Suchét Singh is, killed; the 





at the disruption of the Sikh power 






Review oF EACH CHAPTER IN DETAIL. 
1. The heading is the usnal Bi'smillah, 
as ifthe author bad been a good Muslim, but 





























| Singh, who succeeded him, obtained possession 
of Lahér in one day. Then be attacked the 
Sardir of Gujrit, subdued him, and proceeded 
to Siilkét, which was likewise unable to resist 
Marching to Amritsar he liberated it at one 
assault from the domination of the Bhangis, 
| after which he turned -his steps towards the 
river Biyis, went to Jalandhar and to Hoshidr- 
pir, subduing im course of time the whole 


$. An invitation to the worship of Ram 
as an incarnation of God. He is said to be 
obeyed by all men and his whole history | 
4, Krishna is extolled likewise aa an incar- | 
nation of God, and his mythology given. 
5, Muhammad is called the apostle of God, 
and he who obeys him in the world is said to 
be obeying God. He is greatly praised, but 
6. Gurh Nanak, the founder of the Bikh 
religion, loved all mankind, is said to have 
; d monotheiam, and endeavoured to lead 
the whole world to it. No biography i given, 
Victoria, the sovereign of England and India 


ealer fied in dismay, and when the governor of 
Atak arrived to make excuses, he parchased 
the fort from him for one ldkh of rapees; but 
the lord of Kabul, displeased with the tran- 
engagements by Ranjit Singh, who then 
of it. He reduced Rawal Pind! with the entire 
are sung. She is said to be beloved 1 “Gistrict of the Jhélam; and the people of 
countries, respected by all foreign potentates, Khushib having revolted he punished them. 
and many good wishes for her prosperity are. He obtained possession of the whole district of 
is o@ Dative of the town of Jalésar in the enemies fled, and when his army reached the 
Agra District, whence he went to. Lahor, where Diris* victory was the result. When he 
he obtained his education and government marched to Péshiwar all the Afghins began to 
anlovinent, | wages holy war {jidd] against him, but were 

‘put to fight, and on his government bemg 
wxtended to the Hazica country, good Inck 







1891 [A.D.1765], batsubsequently extended bis 
power in the Padjib, and after his death Ranjit | < 1 
> [ie ia well-known an a writer in the Palit and site fo tao cartier Bambers of the Patjdb Notes and Querste 
os ne of the most wounfal of MATS *Sttrcts from —B. . Tamre | em'all Kika, and Derk Ghat Kt, 
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years aa sovereign of the Panjab, bat fell sick, | 


10. There was in the Paijib am ascetic, 


addicted to solitude, desp'ring the world, not | 


on the unity of God, outwardly poor, bat 


, | ‘The religions turn of his mind mani- 
fested itself when he was yet in the house of 
his father, Kali Ehatri, but when he grew 
up, it was farther developed by his sasocia- 
tion with holy men, and wandering sabont 
the Bédis, his own sept of the Khatri tribe. 
He first established his abode at Kartapir 
and afterwards at Déri Ninak. He was born 
in Bt. 1525 (A.D. 1468) during the reign of the 
Emperor Bahlal of Dehli, and died in St. 1596 
(A.D, 1539]; he had therefore attained the 
age of 71 years. He had two beloved sons, Sri 
abeent when he died, and he made one of his 
He also was a pious man, who sagmented 
the nomber of converts to 100,000, and died in 
St. 1609 (A.D. 1552] after having occupied the 
masnad 13 years. He was succeeded by Amar 
Das, who died in St. 1631 (A.D. 1574], and 
was followed by Rim Dis, a learned and God- 
great emperor Akbar to such a degree that the 
latter supplied him with large sums of money 
where he afterwards found it most convenient 
to take up his abode. Bat he remained Guri 
only seven years, and died in St. 1639 [.A.D. 
1581]. His son, Arjun, became the fifth Gari, 





a king ; and thet being, moreover, a dangerous 


was done, bat his confinement in, Labir does 


[A.D. 1636] to the river Ravi to perform 
his ablutions, he disappeared, and was seen no 


| more; his jailors, who diligently searched the 


river for his body, not being able to find a 
trace of it, Hisson, Har Gobind, succeeded him, 
but died two years afterwards in St. 1695 (A.D. 
1638]. This last Gurl was likewise succeeded 
by his son, Har Rai, who died in St, 1716 
[A.D, 1659]. The eighth Gurfi, Har Kishn 
was placed upon the mamad at the age of 


| seven years, and superseded his elder brother. 


The latter, however, hastened to represent the 


the court, but on arriving in Dehll he was 
soddenly carried off by small-pox, making 
room for Tégh Bahidur, the ninth Gurd. The 
of the last named Gurd, now betook himself to 
his'hands, and representing Tégh Bahidur to 


| be = warlike and turbulent man, likely to en- 


danger the peace of the country, He was 


have lost his life, had it not been saved by the 


kind intercession of the Mabérijé of Jaipdr. 
with open arms by the popalation, but the 


| Tepresentations of his elder brother, that 


lion so impressed the Government, that he 
was summarily decapitated im St, 1732 [A.D. 
1675]. Gébind Singh, the 10th Gurl, who 
desired to avenge the death of his father, and 


them, ordered them to keep their hair long, to 
the words Fath Wéh Gariij@ their war-cry 


* According toa marginal note said to mean “The Wib-Gurl, .e., Ninak, will give you victory.” 


town of Rajpipla by an Afghin in St, 1765 
(A.D. 1708). On this, Bindd whom he had 





aa well as with Dehli was then severed. The 


Sikhs then made the best use of the occasion, | 


and subjugated the whole of the Pafijab, chiefly 
grandfather of Ranjit Singh and chief of the 
Siist Sikhs, who established his residence at 


GujrinwilA ond ravaged the country widely. | 


He was succeeded by his son Mahin Singh, 
who conquered Jammili end shed aeea of blood 
at Ramnagar. A son having been born to him 
in Bt. 1837 (A.D. 1780) he spent large same in 
alms and called him Maharajs Ranjit Singh, 
but at the age of five years the boy was, to the 
immense grief of his father, 
sight of one eye by small-por. The martial 
education of Ranjit Singh began at the age of 
nine years, when he learnt the use of arms and 

sated an officer. The first action in 


Gujrinwild where he died, and Ranjit Singh 
found himself at the head of the government 
mother, however, retained a decided authority, 









deprived of the | 
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Diwin and chief adviser of the late Mahia 


neither blamed or praised by the author, is 


compared by him to that of Nadir Shah, who, 


to his own son, but in a fit of madness. 
32. When Ranjit Singh became the sole 


ruler of the Sikhs, he strengthened his army, 


which being, notwithstanding, unable to resist 
all directions; in such a manner, too, that when 


: the Afghins entered Lahdr, they could find no 
trace of it. But ontheir departare, leaving the 
Paiijib in charge of a governor, supported by 


acording to our author, expelled the Afghdns 
from the land, He admits however that when 


Taman Shih again came back to India the 


Sikhs fled, and Ranjit Singh took refuge in 


Gojrinwili. Having put the affairs of the 
Paijab in order, Zamin Shih evacuated the 
lost several pieces of artillery in the river, 
which was much swollen at the time. He then 
cent o letter to Ranjit Singh with a request to 
recover the guns when the waters subsided, and 
appointed him governor of Lihér." Ranjit 
Singh succeeded in recovering the guns, and 
sent them with an envoy to Kabul, where they 


who in return sent valuable presents to Ranjit 


Singh. 
13. At that time the inhabitants of Labor 
each of whom ruled over a portion of the city 


Sicled Ihe séanip, near shoutdwnioh Youll, 
Rani Sada Kanwar, joined her troops to his 
own for the purpose of conquering Laéhdr, 
and aided him also with treasure, When 
Ranjit Singh arrived in Lahér, he alighted im 
the Waziri Bagh," on which the gates of the 


town were at once closed and preparations for | 


the inhabitants having admitted Ranjit Singh | 
the three tyrants fled, leaving all their wealth | 
to the Mahirija, who thos inaugurated his 
reign in St. 1856 [A.D. 1799]. When the 
rumour spread that Ranjit Singh had assumed 
the government of the Paitijib, three of the | 


Sikh tribes, namely the Bhangis, the Rim- | 


gadhiis, and the Naikis, who bore him ill-will, 
united to oppose him, As his antagonists 
were marching towards Lihir, the Maharaji 
hastened to meet them, previously securing the 
fort with its artilleryand treasure, but they fled 
in dismay after their commander Gul&b Singh 
Bhangi had expired in o fit of intoxication | 
at o distance of a few marches from Lahir. 
In St. 1857 (A.D. 1800], a son was born 
to the Maharaja, whom he named Eharak 
Singh, celebrating the happy event with great | 
rejoicings. 

14. Séhib Singh Bhangi, the governor of 
Gujrat, having revolted and committed depre- 
dations with the forces he had gathered, Ranjit 
Singh marched there and besieged him, when 
he surrendered and was mulcted in a large sum 


of money, and then the Mahir4ji returned to | 


Lahér, But the news soon arrived that Dal | 
Singh, the governor of Akilgadh,*” sympa- 
thised with the above named Sardir of Gujrit, 
and would soon make common cause with him. | 
Ranjit Singh therefore despatched a letter to | 
Dai Singh, in which he held forth the brilliant 
future in store for him in the conquest of the 
whole of the Paijab. The bait was taken, and 
aa soon as he arrived, Ranjit Singh i 
him and marched to the fort of Akilgadh, to | 
which he was under the necessity of laying | 
VR SEES EN EP eh Ura 
only determined to defend it, but had also 
invited Sabib Singh, the Sarditr of Gujrit, and 
Jédhé Singh, the Sardir of Waztribid, to come 
to her assistance. Accordingly Ranjit. Singh 
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abandoned the siege of Akilgadh, and devas- 
tating the district, marched to the fort of 
Gojrit, in whieh he had compelled Sahib Singh 
irreripbaobeany geidiga Sik 99 oo 
at last sent ont his own namesake, Sahib 

Singh Bédi, o descendant of Ninak, to plead 
for peace, and the Mahiriji, yielding to his 
entreaties, not only abandoned the siege of 
Gujrit, bat gave up also the intention of taking 
Akalgadh and marched back to Lahér, Ac- 
cording to our author all this was effected by 
| the gentle saasion of the chief of the Bédi 
tribe and descendant of Ninak, Sahib Singh, 
but the trath seems to be that the Maharaja 
was not yet strong enongh to overcome the 
resistance offered by the forts, although able 
enough to devastate the country round, and 
making # virtue of necessity, returned to 
Lihor, where he was informed that his pri- 
soner. Dal Singh had died, The Mahiraja 
made the best use of this event by forthwith 





. diy mess 

Gn Claxchle. oh invite her to surrender, to which 
proposal she agreed on condition that he should 
not exact any treasure from her, He consented, 


| bot as soon as be had taken possession of the 


town, he plundered it, and confiscated all the 
guns, ammunition and treasure he found in the 
fort. He made, however, arrangements for the 
support of the two little sons the deceased 
Sardar had left, by assigning to them jagirs: 
15. Having subjugated various districts of 
the Panjdb, Ranjit Singh convoked a darbar, 
inviting the chiefs whom he imagined to be 
friendly to him, to pay him homage. Not one, 
however, anawered the call « cxeept Fath Singh, 


Ocrones, 1887.) 
shandoned the siege of Chiniét. The gover- 
the united forces, after which they plundered 
the town, making prisoners of many Afghius 





with their wives and children, so that the 
governor at last pleaited for mercy and was 


graciotsly reinstalled in his former position by 
Ranjit Singh, who thereon marched back to 
Chiniét, two chiefs of which, Karm Singh and 


Jaz Singh, who had accumulated an immense 
amount of booty, he compelled to surrender 


months in rest and banquetings. At last 6 
messenger arrived from Vatali, bringing the 
protection of the Mahiraja. 


and ordered also Fath Singh to join him 


to receive them. When the rumour spread |. 
that Ranjit Singh had arrived, the forces of 


Sansér Chand dispersed and fled to Nirptr, 
whieh fort, however, he also left on the 
approach of the Mahiraji. Whilst the latter 
was thus pursuing the enemy the news 
came that Subhinpoir was being plundered. 
He accordingly at once repaired thither and 
punished the commander of it hy depriving 
him of the two gasbas of Dharamkd} and 
Bahrimpér, leaving him only the qasba of 
Subhinpir. Then Ranjit Singh marched to 
the town of BhAgwirt, because he had been 
-nformed that the widow of Chuhar Mall who 
owned it, was in very. affluent circumstances. 
The Indy, greatly frightened by his arrival, 
abdicated in his favour, begging only to be 
allowed the expenses of a pilgrimage to Hard- 
wir, and sorrendering all her wealth. This 
the Maharaja presented to Fath Singh, snd 
then went with him to Kaparthali, where he 
became the guest of the Raji. Soon, however, 


a messenger arrived with the information that. 


the Mahiriji Sansir Chand had come down 
from the mountains, ‘and had established him- 
aclf in the gavbas of Bijwiyi and Hoshiar- 

. Accordingly Ranjit Singh hastened 
there with Fath Singh, and not finding Sansiir 


Chand, who had meanwhile fled to the moun- | 


At this news 


Ranjit Singh prepared his troops for a march | 


dependant of 





16. The Mabiraji now undertook, from 
marched thither with his whole army, took. 


tribute wherever he passed, and at last arrived 


st Hardwar, the place of his 10 : 

he purified himself by ablutions, and distributed 
large sums of money to the devotees. He, 
the governor of thedistrict, had been slain by the 
‘mmediately marched to subdoe the usurper, 
author, whose statement must however be some- 


Qutbu'ddin offered so much resistance, with 
all the Afghins he had collected, as to oceupy 
the Sikhs fally three months in driving him into 
the fort of Kasir; where he held out till 
at last pleaded for meroy- He sent a letter to 
the Maharaja in which he excused himeelf, 
Nisimu'ddin, Visil Khan by 
name, had murdered him, whereon the disor- 
ganisation became*so great that he was under 
the necessity of putting himself at the head 
of affairs, and making common canse with 


the turbulent population in the attempt to 


restore order. He moreover averred that he 
was heartily sorry for the murder of Nisimn’'d. 
din, whose intimate friend he had always been, 
and. apologized in the most humble manner, 
for the hostile attitude he had been compelled 
toassume. The Mahiraja was not inexorable, 
and confirmed Qutbu'’ddin in his position as 
governor of Kasiir, after extorting from him all 
the money he could, as well as the promise to 
seid tribute annually to Lih6r. 

Ranjit Singh now proposed a campaign to 
Multan, for which no reason isassigned, but he 
no doubt intended to subdue the governor of 
that locality (who was an Afghin), and over- 
ruled all the objections of the amirs of his 
Court, who attempted to persuade him that 
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several months, the army stood in need of reat. 
of Multin, he perceived that he would meet 
with resistance, and accordingly indited a 
friendly letter to Musaffar Khan, the Nawiib 
of that province. 

17. The letter to the Nawib informed him 
that Ranjit Singh, who had attained great — 


power, had nevertheless come aa a friend and | i 


not to wage war, but he required the allegiance 


of the Nawib, and desired admission to the fort | 


18. The Nawib replied with many polite 
main content with the possession of the Paijib, 
and not to covet his small territory, which he 
would, in spite of his weakness, defend to the 
ntmost if need be. 

19. The Mshiraja, displeased with the 
Nawib's answer, attacked him and drove him 
into the fort of Multin, and the Sikhs plun- 
dered the town most thoroughly, whereon the 
Nawib pleaded for mercy, and promised alle- 
giance. In the end he paid a large sum of money, 
and Ranjit Singh marched back to Lahér, where 
he spent four months in pleasure, and cele- 


received a message that the perverse and envious 
faction of the Bhatgis had rebelled and 
determined to march from Amritsar on the day 
of the Baisdkhi feast™* to Lihdr and to overthrow 
greatest importance, Ranjit Singh communi- 
cated it to no one, but waited till his guests at 
the H6if banquet had all dispersed, and none re- 
mained, except Fath Singh, whom he consulted, 
Then be prepared his army and desiring to 


crush the insurrection in the bad, hastened | 


with the entire force to Amritear, the gates of 
which were immediately locked by order of 
Gurdas Singh, the successor of Gulib Singh. 
He had, however, with his three hundred 
the walls, nor could the place long -reaist the 
Mahéraji, so that he marched in after the 
Lungadh Gate had been broken in by his 
troops. The population then paid him 


homage, and he proceeded to perform his 


devotions in the temple of Rim Dis, os well as 


latter occasion abundant alms upon the needy. 
Bhanhgis ond being received with a shower 


the Mahiraja ordered Fath Singh to aid him 


Pabst the fort, and they succeeded 
quence of which the power of Ranjit Singh 
increased c took Ee in St. 
| 1867 [A.D. 1810), and he comme i 








seidic detail cadebituah: ha: srell dn’ labibehass “om 
his return to Lihér. 


20. <After having rested from his expedi- 
tion to Amritsar, Ranjit Singh was informed 
that Ahmad Ehain the governor of Jhang, 
had collected troops and Was aspiring to in- 
dependence, ccordingly the Mahirijé sent 
hile» lnthec of aduloatisad, which: peurinnad uo 
avail, be marched in person towards Jhang, 
and received on the all who were inclined 
to pay him homage. The governor, however, 
and driven into his fort, which yielded after 
a siege of only three days. He was deserted 
by his adherents, except Nasrat Khai, who firmly 
stood by him. At last however both fled and 
when the Maharija entered the fort, he found 
not # living soul in it. All the treasure, 
artillery, ammunition and horses fell into the 
possession of Ranjit Singh, who appointed a 
new governor to the district, and sending all 
treasure to Lahir to be out of danger, con- 
tinued his march, intending to pursue Abmad 
Khia as far aa Multan, where he was supposed 
to have taken refuge, and to capture him 
there. He soon crossed the river at the 
celebrated Trimmiii Ferry and arriving near 
Uchh sent a message to Naga Sultén, the 
governor of that place, that, being a Sayyid 
and a fagir, he ought to abandon the pursuit 
of worldly affairs and of wealth, by setiring 
from his post and adopting a religious 
life. Wige Gultha: baling) sho rank e oil 








'-Tesistance, humbly waited upon the Mahirajé 


to whom he yielded all his wealth, and pro- 
mised to pay tribute anoually, whereon he was 


confirmed in his post of governor. Ranjit 


ewe es ea.a. oe 
nk état ) April-May, when multitudes of Gikhs congregste, for ablution, in the mered 


the English were already at the heels of the 
Mahéraji Jaswant; and then marched to 
Amritsar, where he met the latter and enter- 
tained him in a royal manner, feasting unin- 
terruptedly during four days and nights. Mean- 
whiles courierarrived with theinformation that 
a great English army had crossed the Satloj 


and encamped on the Panjab side, whilst the | 


commander waa yet on the other, but would 
soon follow. To the request of the Mahirijé 


Jaswant for advice, Ranjit Singh replied that | 


he had no quarrel with the English, that they 
had become the masters of Hindustan, ‘and that 
for fear of losing his kingdom the Mahirja 
ought likewiss to seek their friendship and to 
sue for-peace ; it being as useless to attempt 


hostilities against them as to threaten the san | 
with one’s fist. This advice the Mahirdji | 


to Lahér, he set about augmenting his army 
to twice its previous strength, and provided it 








crossing ‘the Biyie, he waa joined by Fath 
Singh, the chief of Kapurthala, and they 


Buddha Singh, its commander, locked the gates 


| bot on receiving a friendly letter, including 
gm threat of punishment in case of refosal 
is | to wait opon Ranjit Singh, he collected a 


round sum of money from the inhabitants as a 


| his allegiance and invested him with a robe 


of honour. After this the Maharaji went to 
Wakédar, bot amused himself a few days 


with hunting before he pitched his camp near — 


the town. The inhabitants were frightened 


of ‘affairs, he immediately left his hunting 


Ranjit Singh was informed of this state 


When the Mahiriji spproached Phillaur 
Dimrm Singh the Sardir of that locality came 
to meet him with a handsome sagardna and 
he crossed the Satloj and arrived in L6diadna 


| he found that the chief of that locality had fled. 


marched to Jhagrawan. Here he levied tribute 
whom were also the two distinguished lords of 


retained the title of Rilo. 
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There Ranjit Singh administered justice and | 
settled the disputes of the chiefs, giving to the 
Inst named the estate of [liis Rio. Sahib 
Bingh, the Mahiraja of Patiili, cheerfolly 
bowed to the decision, whereon Ranjit Singh 
again became his guest in Patiilé. When he 
reached Lédijina on his return journey to 
Lihér, the chief of Jind requested him to 
bestow upon him the town of Bahl6iptir, 
promising to pay an abundant nezardna and 
the Maharaji graciously complied, spent some 
time with him in the chase, crossed the Satlnj, 
and continued his march with the intention 
of returning to Lihér. 

21. When Ranjit Singh had departed from 
the Satloj and was approaching the Biyiis, Fath 
Chand, the vakil of the Mahiriji Sansir Chand, 
overtook him, and réported that large forces 
consisting of savage barbarians from Wépél, 
led by Amar Singh, had invested Kangra 
and were devastating it, whilst Sansér Chand 
himself was being closely besieged by the 
Gérkhis. Ranjit Singh secordingly marched 
to encounter the Népalis, and when he reached 
the mountains the commander of the Giér- 
khis sent a messenger to state that the Mahi- 


“Aja. of tpl Baa toeeied tom ae 
conquer the said districts, that they had been 
| snecessful, that very many chiefs had submitted 
to them, and that only Sansir Chand was yet 
holding ont, but would shortly surrender. He 
nevertheless desired the alliance of j 

Singh, and promised him double the nezardna 
he had hitherto been receiving in this part of 
the country. Ranjit Singh scornfully rejected 


the proposal and continued his march to the 


relief of Sansir Chand, but when the informa- 
tion arrived that an epidemic had broken ont 


among the Girkhis, and that those of them 


who had not died were fleeing for their lives, 
he went in pursuit, Setarminent to ayeheys Shean, 
Amar Singh, the Népili comman¢ , having 
heard of this intention Sa SE, cc 
of submission to Ranjit Singh, who in his turn 
replied that he was not desirous to fight an 
enemy who had been overtaken by so great a 
calamity, but that he would nevertheless attack 
Amar Singh, unless he forthwith evacuated the 
country. The Népali forces retired, 
and Sansir Chand being free to leave his fort, 





| waited upon Ranjit Singh with valuable gifts. 


(To be continued.) 








BENGALI LITERATURE AND NOMEN- 
CLATURE. 
To the Editors of the “ Indian Antiquary.” 
Stes,—With reference to the notice of Mr. 
Blumbardt’s Catalogue of Bengali Printed 
Books m the library of the British Museum," I 
should be glad if you would allow me space for a 


few explanations, in justice to that gentleman's | 


very thorough and conscientious work. 

First, then, it should be clearly understood that 
Mr. Blumhardt’s é catalogue in the Department of 
Printed Books, like Dr. Rieu's in the Department 
of Oriental MS&., forms a volume im ao series. 

Catalogues have been already published for the 


printed literatures of Sanskrit, Chinese, and Japa-— 


nes¢; and in these no subject arrangement has 
beenadopted. Indeed, it is difficult to see how such 
an arrangement could be made to square with our 
vast General Catalogue now in course of printing. 
Separate subject catalogues may be issued from 
time to time, and a successful experiment has 
been recently made in thie direction: but I be. 
heve that the verdict of those most experienced 
in large collections of printed books (whatever 








in the British Maou ‘an in taool great Horici) 
| will be that names of anthora must always form 


the basis of a scientific catalogne. Possibly the 
need suggested might be best met by a Subject 


Di iwkaniaildbdrto: Puluee volumes ‘of the-eelan cot 


Catalogue of Oriental Printed Booka, 

This brings us, secondly, to the question of the 
names themaclves. Here again, a reference to 
the General Catalogue and eapecially to the late 
Dr, Haas’s Sanskrit Catalogue, so much used and 
eas acholars, will show that Mr. 
Blumhbardt to deal with a system already 
more or less fixed. The grounds on which this 
system has been adopted have been set forth both 
im Dr. Haas's work, and on page viii. of Mr. 
Blumbardt's preface. Your critic does not, it 


seems to me, at all answer the weighty arguments 


there adduced, but simply makes an appeal to 


ordinary Anglo-Indian erperience and memory. 
I would venture, in reply, to put it to your readers 


whether the opinion and usage of educated 


natives, uncorrupted by foreign influenices, be not 
of more real impértance than that of the most 


* ante, p, 227. 














anthore is the only system that will : for the 
whole of India. | 
Yours faithfully, 

Barrish MusEvM: Cect, Bex Dab. 


pronounced par _ darab, and karam. It is quite 
compound lettera with sre merely convent 
i d i ay f the 













considered aa representing the palatal 4, is only 
cnother way of writing the dental s. It is 
one sibilant, é(@), which, however, is always 
. : ig a dental « (1)- There is no palatal 


Regurding dialectic differences, M. Senart 's st 
iene with the ordinarily accepted theory. It i 
assumed (be saya) that cach of the versions of the 

country in which it has been engraved. He believes 
shat thie ia a mistake, and that deductions resting 
ti on this foundation have nothing to support them. 
hi | 4 priori, + would be surprising if one single 





and, in a word, presents none of the characteristic 


. as of that dialect : by comsequence, we are 
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led to consider that that dialect was not the local | 
one of the district. The uncient inscriptions of 


certain local influences. 'The conelusion of this 


the Stipa of Bharhut, half way between Rapnith 
: 1 4 cs 


of the Migadhi dialect in the edicts does not 
of the places where they are found. The centre 
of Piyadasi’s empire was in Magadha. Miagadhi 
must have been the. official language of his 
chancery. It is easy to suppose that he employed 


it over the extent of his dominions, to address | 


it will be objected,—how did the inscriptiona of 
of Surilshtra eacape this official language ? The 
question appears to M. Senart to be susceptible 
of two explanations, which mutually strengthen 
each other. It carmot be doubted that it was in 
the North-West and West that o graphic system, 
adapted to the necessity of the Hindu languages, 
di-Giri and of Girnir bear Witness to a peculiar 


orthographical system, already constituted, and | ; 


having traditions of its own, That was a fact 
which Piyadasi found established, and which it 


was difficult to avoid taking into account. Besides. | 


this, it will be noticed that this division of the two 
orthographies, or, if it is preferred, of the two 
dialects in the usage of Piyadasi, coincides exactly 
with the distinction of direct dominion, and of 
provinces which were merely vagsala; a fact, which 
M. Senart considers that be has elsewhere proved 
himself to the local usage of regions which were 
only attached immediately to his empire, and where 
traditions probably existed from beforehand 
which it was proper and useful to respect. 

M. Senart then goes into particulars, not quoted 
here, and concludes this portion of his essay with 
the following reply to the first question which he 
had set himself to answer:—“To sum up, the 
inscriptions of Piyadasi divide themselves from 
a linguistic point of view into two series, of which 
secondary signs of a dialectic sub-division. The 
other must represent the official language of 





essay will show us, and it is this which gives 
which waa destined to be carried out still further. 
We shall see in the following epoch, on one 
question, as follows -—On several occasions in the 





After 
says that it remains to determine what was the 





was reddced to writing, It shows no trace, either 
in its orthography or in its forms, of a progres- 
sive development. It has only been possible: to 
write it, since it has commented to be written 
under the same conditions as those under which 
it has continued to exist, For a language so 
elaborated, an alphabet incapable of indicating 
the long vowels would never have served ag a 
means of notation. 

Again, both Piyadasi’s written. styles have a 
common feature. Neither of them expresses the 


doubling of similar or ho oe consonants. 
appears to us, observes this doubling wherever it 


| occu. in the case of the literary Prakrits. Indeed 


it may well be asked how the orthography of our 
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coh okey 
fiuence of the Semitic writing, or writings on 


which the alphabets of Piyadasi were modelled. | 
A long effort was necessary to conquer that, and — 


it will enbsequently be shown how the new 
practice is exactly one of the features which cha- 
racterise the castoms of the literary language. 


M: Senart then discusses the peculiarities of : 


the Indian alphabet of Piyadasi; vis. the existence 
of signa, for long vowdls, the single sign for r, 

whether preceding or following a consonant, the 
er er ot ees ee asl and the 


absence of the three signs corresponding to the 


three sibilants of ‘the ‘learned langyage. In 


connection with this he considera and rejects the | 


theory that there is a sign for the palatal # 9s 


well as for the dental « at Ehilsi. He then 


concludes —“ To sum up, neither the alphabet of the | 


North-West, nor the Indian alphabet, could have 


been employed at that epoch for writing Sanskrit. 
"The Indianalphabet, the only one of the two which, 


as it turned out, has been spplied to Sanskrit, . 


appears to ux exactly at this stage making i 
way to the modifications which fitted it for this 


réla; we know of no trice of any ather alphabet | 


which could have gerved for the graphic repre- 
sentation of Sanskrit. We are bence compelled 
to this conclusion; at the epoch of Piynadasi, 
Sanskrit had not yet been written, and, as all 
our arguments apply equally to the Vedie ond 
the conclusion is of equal value 
for it as for Sanskrit, properly so-called, the 
classical | 
Fit between.thoee two idioms there is an im- 
difference to be ‘noted. The elaboration 


portant 
of classical Sanakrit could ate have taken place | 


with the view of an extended and popular use— 
with the view of a written use, To say that it 
had not been written, is to say that it did not 
exist, at least under its completed definite form. 


But it is not the same with the Vedic language. 


Not only could its essential memorials exist in an 


oral condition, but they were able, under this | 
form, to be the object of a culture purely oral 
and more or leas complete. Eminent Indian 





“to explain an apparent contradiction between twa 


propositions; on the one hand the paleographic | 
condition of our monuments proves that in India — 


they had not yet written, and had not yet finally 
elaborated, the classical idiom which subsequently 
‘touk so prominent a position: om the other hand, 
the orthography of the popular dialects, which 
our monnwenta reflect for ua, reveals the action, 





| appears to be corrupt. 


Saas ie intent, but all the same certain, of 


a-previous philological culture. Tt is only to the 


PET NN 


UBIOST ES OF INDIAN LITERATUKE, 
jp nga gl sae sem Eee it 
There are many songs on the various meanings 
of the word arrx. One will be found (+.g,) in 
Fallon's Dict. «. v.; another has been given by 
Quptain Temple in the Journal Awiatic Soc, Beng. 
See also my Maithil Chrestomathy, Vocab.'s. », 





The following is a similar Maithili rhyme on 


the meanings of the word tft — 
ait aca et qe 
git-m war aft eit sare | 


git ait az= eft eft Pre 


sitar Ward eft eaATe |! 
This means, ‘Indra thundered, and the frog 
heard it. When he heard the frog's croaking. 


“the snake came along (fo eat him), The peacock 
met him on the road, and the peacock fell upon 


the snake, and by apedebe iets the 
Some Venses ow Farre. 

The following two gcta of verses, on faith, are 
very popular in Mithild. The author and date 
of both are unknown to me. 

8 re Frees Pet went get 


'O heart, eighia nhs wp aay g Sea 
the help of whom thou must cross the ocean of 
existence. Amongst sons, wife, or friends thou 
wilt have no helpers, all that one aces of these is 





Sh Ganeis ty aaa eee Ais SR ty 
heart dwell within the cage of thy lotus-feet ; for 
at the time of losing my vital breath, when my 
throat is obstructed with the humours of my body, 
it will be too late for me to attempt to remember 
thee." G,. A, Gu1enson. 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


Mesinld! pu Bical rie oiatee 


Die Handachriften- 
hiniglichen ittiothak au Harlin. ¥. vel 
Prikrit M33S., Part Il. Section L (By A. 
poor — gal « Bebade. 1356. Large Quarto 


aires nelle 
eracichninae ey 


ria 


iguatidt py 


Weber's Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prikrit 
MSS, in the Berlin Library deals with Brmh- 
manic and Sanskrit literature. A notice on the 
title-page informs ua thit the Second Section, 
dealing with Jain works, will shortly follow. 


The book is in every way worthy of the great | 


reputation of its author. Such a compilation, 
involving immense labour, combined with the 
moat minute and painstaking accuracy, could, 
indeed, only have been successfully accomplished 
by a scholar possessed of the learning, at once 
deep and many-sided, of Dr. Weber. 
Altogether 353 works are described in the 
Catalogue, which is arranged according to order 
of gubjecta under the main heads of (A.) 
Brihmanic, ond (B.) Sanskrit Literature. 
Under the first head Dr. Weber includes the 
Védas and their connected literature, classed 
under the subheads of (1) Rigedda, (2) Sdmavdda, 
(3) Fajurvéda, (4) Atharvavéda, (5) Véddagas, and 
I. Poetry (Epic, Dramatic, Narrative, Lyrico- 
didactic, and texts in the vernacular); IT. Science 
(Philosophy, Language, Mathematics, &c.), and 
IIL. Laws, Customs and Cultus (smriti, dchdra, 
stéfra), The smentific collection is particularly 
rich, containing over 140 works, of which more 
than a hundred deal with the subject of Tan- 


Prabédhachandrikd the Bhijavydkorana, Vyidi 


Sakathyanas, the Sdrasvata and Himachandra. No | 


leas than fifty-seven works fall under the lost 
Sabddnuédsana and its vritti, by Himachandra 
himself. Five schaols of philosophy are represented 
wis. the Védinta, Mimirhe’, Vaidéshika, and 
Nyfya, embracing altogether fourteen entries, 
including one copy of the Shaddardanasamgraha. 

In the collection of poetical works, are in- 
eluded a number of Prikrit MSS., principally 
commentaries on well-known books such aa the 
Sétubaddha, Saptasataka, &c,, in that language. 
Under the head of Purdaas, Upapurdnas Xc., there 


to W470 in the Calalogue). 


to ta translation. Next is 





several little-known treatises; amongst 
which may be mentioned the Gargasanjhitd 
(very fully described), Advaghdsha’s Buddha- 
charita (s transcription in Roman characters by 8. 
the history of the rise of the Vaishnava sccts), 
and the curious Ahalavaktrachapétikd. The verna- 
cular texts are few in number, but are more than 
usually interesting in character. Thus there are 
the Prithefchandracharita of Mianikyasirisun- 


| Cora, written 11 Vik: Gail. 1575 (0. 1556: D.) team 
: Mawichtidd 


the dec 





“Nepali; 48 casas songs, with English’ transla 
tion by Pandit Hargopél (F) collected and annotated 


in German by Dr. F. Jagor; and a collection of 
popular songs from Hindustdn. | 
with which each book is described, we may take 


Ss an example the copy of the Satapatha- 


Frdimane in the Madhyahdina School (Nos. 1464 
We have first a 
reference to the printed edition of the work, and 
given the colophon, 
showing the MS. tohave been written in Vik. Sar. 
1531, together with a description in German of 
the! Gharabtes cl Glo text, aad woiumes ta-wilell id 
ia written. Then follows a description in greater 
pages on which each section of the work begins. 
Then we have twelve pages of minute analysis 





| of the contents of the work, under the form of 
| a list (with references) of the various names 


&o. alluded to im it. Next follows a page of 
textual comparison between the present MS. and 


» Bl | | the printed edition. Finally, we have a short note 
Sy of which examples are included, are those 
of Pinini, the Kitantra, Chandra, Jainindra, the | 


on the accentuation of the MS. 

It ia difficult to give fuller particulars of this 
monumental work, owing to its very nature. The 
best catalogue in the world is not for continuous 
reading, but for reference. As a work of reference, 
the one under review is singularly complete. I 
have already alluded to its evident accuracy ; 
and this accuracy is rendered the more patent 
by a system of typography which renders the 
book a particularly pleasant one to refer to. The 
thanks of all Indian scholars are due to Dr. Weber 


for this helpful and interesting volume; and. 


we shall eagerly look for the publication of the 
promised second section, dealing with the Jain 
MBS. of the collection. 


Geonce A. GRIERSOX. 
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AN ASTROLOGICAL SANAD GRANTED BY GOVINDRAV GALKWAD. 
BY CAPTAIN E, C. TEMPLE. 
From the papers of the late Sardér B. V. Séstri* and Mr. D. H. Wédid. 


FS Se ge, paca pede 
of Ayan, inth« Valésar pargand according 
to the old distribution of the Gaikwiid's 
territories, but now in the Palsind Tilnka of the 
Nausiri District, holds its lands in accordance 
with a curious sanad granted to an ancestor, 
named Chinté Mahadév Gélé, by the Gaikwad 
us thas the Jenga wets granted to the Brih- 

man in consequence of a successful prophecy, 
oa it would be very interesting to know if any 
more such grants are to be found m India. 
T am told that there are. 

Chinté Mahadév G4é4]é had a son Midhavr- 
riv Géldé, who died without issue, but adopted 
one Chintiman, who, TLS Chintimaan Midhav- 
riv Gdlé, is the present holder of the village of 
Ayana, above mentioned. Chinté Mahidéy 
Gilé was, it seems, a well known seer and astro- 
loger; but his descendants do not appear to be 

It will be observed that the sanad, which is in 
the Méd! character, and of which a photo-litho- 
graph is given in the plate attached to this paper, 
with a transcription and translation, says :— 
for twenty-five years without returning to that 





return to Badédi, I requested you to write 


down for me a prophecy. © * * On this, | id 
after consulting the Séstras, and by the favour | | 


I should very soon come into the posses- 
sion of my patrimony as before; and with full 
Assurance gave me, a year ago, a sealed letter, 
blessed by you, containing predictions in the 
matter, saying :—‘ In the Saka year 1714, (cyclic 

year) Paridhivi, in the first prohart of the 
eighth day of the dark fortnight of Mirgaéirsha, 
about four ghafikds after the Dhanlagnd, you 
will be invited to Piné (Poona) to the presence 





of the Sarkir (Péshwi) ; and, on your agreeing 
to present him with asum of money and to cede 
to him some territory, you will be re-invested 
with the robes of your principality * * * * 
You will be allowed to go to Badédi, but for 
eleven months afterwards you will be detained 
at Piipé, during eight months of which deten- 
after a time all your trials will come to an 
end; the territory takea'sway from you will be 
re-cedad according to the Péshwa's agreement ; 
and then you will go to Badidi in the month 
of Migha without the least delay!" So you 
have been fulfilled as experienced by me.” 
From the above we get the dates of Friday, 
the 7th December 1792 A.D., as the date of 





| Gbvindriiv's visit to the Péshwi at Poona; and 


January-February 1794 A.D. as the date of his 
entry into Bardda as Gaikwad. The date of the 
1793," 

The historical facts appear to be as follows :— 
Damijiriy Gaikwad died in 1768 A.D. leaving 
was GOvindrav by the first wife. There were 


place to repossess my patrimony and regain my | besides PilAji, MAndji and Murirriv by the 


principality, and it being likely that I would 


third wife, and a sixth son Fatésiigh by either 


of weak and vacillating character, and by 1771 
A.D, Fatésingh managed to get him ousted 
in favour of Sayajiriv, the idiot; he himself 
becoming regent. This arrangement lasted till 
1778, when Fatésingh became Gaikwid, o 
position which he held till his death in 1789, 
Minajt, another son of Damijiriv, now became 
regent om behalf of the idiot Sayajtriv, till his 

1fth 





December; so that this sanad must have been dated 
aes : prety : ee ere 
oly saying entered Baroda ta, 
Hee vega 2706 att Me cae of cae Aned Gate in Yee: 
abs | December-J 7 1793). But the sonad pres 
lifetime, aa the latter did not die till August 1793. 1 





kept out of his dominions, made repeated 
abortive efforts to recover his own, and was at 
the time of Manjf's death dwelling in obscurity 
at Daur near Poona. But at last, on signing an 
agreement to pay 120 ldkAs of rupees and give 
up large territories, he was allowed to re-enter 
Baroda as Gaikwid on the 19th December | 
1793, where he remained till his death on 19th 
September 1800, 

With this much introduction I will now give 


us 


aX 
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Govindrav, during the many years he was 








Terr. 


o. MOTE Fatt Giga Sade Te wet s- 
iy alist pa Bat yng 
Cat Stara are wary Fons =- 
aret thew cere ere9 areal chee grey 
a few Star ait wa 191¥ chard aseat 
artired Tar areca qa. were geet we. 
Sgarit Sees ait rey a nigt aq. 

S SOT Wart Staria arrarar ane a- 
ae are Witty ater cart ares G- 
Sartre 7 ¥it S37 ie dtd eae 
SORT FATT ay garg caret att are 
SS Terre + eet ars aeey aT- 


gs 


it 








5 erat ara dite aciac seas. 


o Sra eae Sates ore ett eit. 
We ee dad Praret gis avarcia a- 
IT ST Tere Taq PTs ars. w- 
Tat Forge Fee car warts at afrey- 
at gmat Pett gr gt Fr eer g- 
Ce Sa fareis or area 


) STR F Here BPE e wre gers 


Sara tees ares eT sa tells eeey- 
© Pray eet set y Perc get ata. 
Se & es Tree aes Seer ee- 
CROs Tt eet gar aa we wT 
TASC HT IT PTT gers aWa ¥- 

wee Sarre Tae get a pre 

& Sh raises say sieve ar te} G- 
oF Xeye Ta 1944 Tare ars est ATT 
a VucTise 2 aw ote 





aces errs rene a4 14 || rer tfeary- 
at fe rar aerett ea car aaa at 
ery Say: QU STH TTT aT at e- 
te Tee Ut ealtera Fehr rare. 
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7 = TION, 
Glory to Mhiilsikint !* 


To the versed in the Vidas, Rajééri Chinté | 


Mahidév, surnamed Gilt, (Brahman of 


Aijanvil, in the eubhd of ‘Dibhth, préet 
Rajipar, 
Homble greeting. 


I, your servant, possessed of immense | 


wealth, RajmAnya* 
Givindriy Gayakwid Sind Khiskhél 
Samiir Bahiidur, knowing you (to be) 
Badéda for twenty-five years 


gesa My patrimony 
And regain my principality, 
And (it being likely that) I would returs 
te Badoda, 





prophecy. | 
And, in the event of the fulfilment of the 


prophecy, 

In charity, in the name of Krishna, os 
village (worth annually) rupees five 
thousand 

lagreed to grant you. On this, 

By the favour of the gods, you blessed me, 
saying that I should 

Very soon come into the possession of 
my patrimony ag before ; 

Gave me, a year ago, a sealed letter, bless- 
ed by you, containing 

in the matter, (saying) :—*“ In 
the Saka year 1714, (the cyclic year) 


In the first praharf of the eighth (day) of 
the dark fortnight of Mirgaéirsha, 
About four ghatikds after the Dhanlagni," 

you will be invited to Piné to the 





'A pame 


of Khandériy or 


ba, af af 
Wheireva.” He is the tattlaiy, god a2 tae Gakedae 
iad Sasigw ell tity Souimnsiil tea WAL tax: eveacioon 
* Here the word means ap illustrious or famous 
pOrbonage 





presence of the Sarkir (i.c. the Pésb- 
wi), 

And on your agreeing to present him with 
a sum of money 

And to cede to him some territory, 

You will be re-invested with the robes of 
your principality, 

As a token of great honor three dirpéch’ 
composed of 

Forty-five rubies and fourteen diamonds, 
of which three (will be) large and 

Eleven small, a turd” of pearls about 
an elephant, and an iron-grey horse, 

Will be at the same time presented (to 
you). 

You will be allowed to go to Badodi, but 





isi ertoe «teas Gi ole ia will come 
to an end, 

The territory taken away from you will 
be re-ceded according to (the Péshwii's) 
agreement, 


So you 

Predicted in the letter, and all the pre- 
dictions 

Have been fulfilled, as experienced by me : 
by which I became convinced 


| That you were certainly favoured of the 


gods, and so 

Had always a perception in vision of the 

Were great, a proper person to bestow 
charity upon; a strict observer of the 
Snanasmidiyd* and a worthy 

Saint, and that (therefore) according to 
my promise, 

Te was uecsssery for :me to do aa Thad 


50 To do so will be anaplsioos to iay_peis- 


cipality and conducive to my own 





oc) THE INDIAN 





The entire village of A yank, with its sur- 


roundings in the Valésar pargani, 


Yielding a gross revenue (annually) of | 


rupees five thousand, together with 
@ relinquishment 
Of my own rights, all taxes and sassess- 
ments and current cess, as well as 
(power to levy) any hereafter,— 
And making you a rightfol and permanent 
holder of the aaid village, 
full rights over its waters, trees, 
Foresta, stone, and treasure-trove,— 
Ae Foe ee ane oe generation 
to generation, with all its boundaries, 
In the name of Krishna, as alms. 
I have thus fulfilled my promise. 
As long as the enn and moon last, 
Enjoy this gift, happily and freely, from 
generation to generation, 


60 


With constant prayer for the welfare of | 


my principality. 


This day, Sursamn (year) 1194, the 
(Faslf) year 1208, 

Sathvat 1850, "Saka 1715 .** (the cyclic year) 
Pramithi, being on the first day 

Of the bright fortnight of Margatirsha, the 
29th of the (Muhammadan) month 
Rabi'u'l-dkhir,** This 

Is the prayer. 


| is the Gaikwid's own seal, 


atae gy for 64 4» “it is settled.” 

Next is the “prayer” or oath in Sanskrit :— 

The gift given by one’s self is meritorious: 
doubly so the protection of the gift given by 
others. 

The gift, of him that taketh away those 
| given by others becomes fruitless. 

Land granted by one’s self is as a danghter, 
that granted by one's ancestor is as a sister, 
and that granted by others is as a mother, 

So he that takes away such grants of land 


self or others becomes & worm and wallows 
Soch is the oath. 


At the begining of the Slst and 52nd lines 





FOLELORE IN SOUTHERN LW. 
BY PANDIT 8. M. NATESA SASTRI, M-F.L.S. 


MXTV.—The Gardener's Cunning Wife. 
In « certain village there lived with his wife | 
a poor gardener, who cultivated vegetables in | 


a small patch in the backyard of his house. | 


They were in thirty little beds, half of which 
him from the ffth to the fifteenth ghotibd. 


© The words in the text are HAT ot wer war 
HOS aad are the AG! farms used in sonads of the | 


Arabic words “AW! pale yaad 5 Calo 








| His wife used to cut a basketful of vegetables 
very evening, and he took them jin the morn- 
ings to sell in the village, The sale brought 
him «a measure or two of rice, and on this 
the family lived ! If he could manage any 
extra work of an evening he got a few coppers, 
which served to meet their other expenses. 


™ There is s regretable error in the title of the plate 
attached, which gives the Saka year as 1714. 
BN aca at Wednesday, the 4th December, 





‘Novemser, 1837.) 






Now, in that ‘illag tire Gaba eeapeho 
Kilt, before which was o fine tank with a 
mango tree on its bank. The fish in the tank 


andthe mangoes from the tree were dedicated — 


to the goddess, and were strictly forbidden 
to the villagers. If any one was discovered 
cutting a mango or catching # fish be was at 
once commmmiraicater from the village. So 

The gardener was colacaing home one 
morning after selling his vegetables and passed 
by the temple. The mangoes, so carefully 
guarded by religions protection, were hanging 
on the tree in great numbers, and the gardener's 
eyes fell on them! His mouth watered. He 
looked round about him, and fortunately there 
was no one by, at least, as far as his eyes 
could reach. 5So he hastily gece ra 
the mangoes and with nimble feet deacendec 
into the tank to wash it. faa’ dak 





most charming shoal of fish met his eyes. | 


These protected dwellera in the tank had no 
notion of danger, and so were frolicking about 
at their ease. The gardener looked about him 
‘first and finding no one by caught half a dozen 
stout fish at one plunge of his hand. He hid 
his basket and returned home, happy in the 
thonght that he had not been caught. Now 
he had a special delight in fish, and when he 
reached his house he showed what he brought 
to his wife and asked her to prepare a dish 
with the newly canght fish and the never-till- 

Meanwhile he had to water his’ garden, and 
went to the back yard for the purpose. The 
watering was done by a pikdfa, He used to 
ran up and down the pole while a friend of 
his, the son of his neighbour, lifted the water 
and irrigated the garden 

Meanwhile his wife cooked the dish of 
mango and fish in a pan, and found the flavour 
so-sweet that even while the dish was only 
half cooked she began to taste one bit 
after another till more than half had already 
gone down her throat! The dish was at last 
cooked and the few remaining slices in the 
pan were taken off the fire, so she went into the 
werandah and from thence saw her husband 
running up and down the “pikifa. She 
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ee eee ee Te 
up and down the pikéta, and while doing so 
he was obliged to wave his hands sbout, 
and this his wife mistook as an . indication 
that she might eat up her portion of the dish. 


| Atany rate her imagination made her think 


so; and she went in and ate a slice, and then 
went out into the verandah again to call 
her husband, who was still running up and 
down the pikife. Again, her husband, so she 


| thonght, waved his hands in permission to go on 


with her dinner.’ Again she went in and had 
another slice. ell Binh y Bie ig 
«Alas 1” shoes she, * With what ran 
eagerness my husband fetched the fish and the 
mango and how sadly, ont of greediness, have 
I disappointed him! Surely his anger will 
know no bounds when he comes in, I must 
soon devise some means to save myself.” 

So, she brought the pan in which she cooked 
the fish and mango out of the house and covered 
it with another pan of similar size and sat 
down before it. Then she undid her hair 
and twisted it about her head until it was 
dishevelled, She then began to make s great 
noise. This action by a woman in an illiterate 
family of low caste is always supposed to 
indicate a Visitation from a goddess or 6 
demon: so when her husband from the prkéfa 
tree saw the state of his wife, his guilty 
wife alarmed him, and he came down sudden- 
ly and stood before her. As soon as she saw 
him she roared out at him :— 

“Why have you injored me to-day by 
plundering my mango and fish? How dare 
you do such an irreligions actP You shall 
soon see the results of your impertinence !" 

“The goddess has come spon my wife most 
terribly,” thought the poor man. “ Her divine 
power may soon kill her! What shall I do?” 

So he fell at the feet of the divine visitation, as 
he thought it to be, and said: “* My most holy 
goddess, your dog of a servant ha this day 
deviated from the straight path, Excuse 
him this time, and be will never do so a 
second time.” 

“ Ron then with the pan which contains the 
results of your sin and dip it deep into my 
tank. Then shall the fish become alive and 





thst he should come-in end taste it. How- | the mango shall take its place in the tree.” 
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The gardener received the order most sub- | that his sin that day had been forgiven, and that 


missively, and taking.the pan 1 


in his hand flew | the cooked fish had become alive again and the 


to the tank. There he dipped it in the water | mango a living one. Thus did the cunning 
and came back to his house fully believing ' wife save herself from her husband's wrath! 


FOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 


No, 3.—Prince Sabar. 


There was once a great and powerful Sultin 





| daughters. He was very fond 
of then. all: ‘more especially of the youngest, 
who, likewise, was the pet of the whole 
eapimek : ! 


One day the Sultin being in a humorous 
mood, summoned them all before him and put to 
them the following rather queer question :— 

“Do you attribute the prosperity and 
ints ‘hb Sou ow’ aaioy to tba tallies al 
your own giemaf or mine? Tell me the exact 
truth, without fear or prevarication, for I want 
to see what each of you have to say on the 

Without a moment's delay six of the girls 
cried out at once, “Of course, father, there is 
not the least doubt that it is to your good star 
We enjoy. 

What was the surprise, however, of the 
Sultan when be found that his youngest and 


best loved daughter observed complete mlence, | 


while her sisters were speaking, and looked 
embarrassed and ill at ease, as if ahe had some- 
thing on her lips that she dared not utter. 


“What is it?" he cried ont, rather put out | 
at this strange behaviour of the young lady; 


“what is it that prevents your speaking out, 


my child, like your sisters? Surely you don't | 


mean to disagree with them ?" 

“Tam very sorry to differ from them, my 
father,” she replied hesitatingly, “but I mean 
to answer your question in’ quite a different 
way. My opinion is that your destiny cannot 
in apy wise guide ours; we have each our 
separate giuemat which influences us either for 
good or for evil. I am sure it cannot be other- 
wisé. Were it not for my own good star I 
could never have beem your daughter and o 
princess.” 








“Oh indeed!" cried the Sultidn indignantly, 
“go you owe all your bappiness to your own 
good star? Is this the return you make me 
for all the love I have bestowed upon you? 
You ungrateful creature! We shall see how 
your gisma? favours you in the future. Ho! 
her face again |” 

The guards thereupon surrounded the poor 
girl, and she quietly walked with them out of 
the precincts of the town, when they left her. 

Some time after this the Saltin bethought 
himself of going on a visit to a distant country. 
So he got ready a beautiful ship, and on the 
suspicious day fixed upon by the astrologers 
for him to set ont on the voyage, he took 
leave of all his friends and relations, as well es 
of his subjects, previous to embarking. While 
taking a last affectionate farewell of his six 
daughters he ssked each of them to name 
some particular object on which she had set 
her heart, and he would be happy to buy it for 
her. The girls each named the object that 
most suited her fancy and the Snuiltin at once 


and a host of followers with bands of music 
| At the appointed hour the mariners unforled 
the sails, and raised the anchor, but what was 
their surprise to find that the ship, in spite of 
a most favourable wind, stood stock-still, hike 
an obstinate horse. They spent a good deal of 
time in endeavouring to find ont what it was 
that impeded her progresa, for they knew that 


everything both in and out of the vessel was 


toa pin as it ought to be. At last the Sultéin 
gent for the most clever astrologers from the 
city and they, after a great deal of delibera- 
tion, declared that the ship did not move only 


 thecwnie the Saltin aid neglected one of Mie 


instructions as to what gift he was to bring 
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Sultin was st once pnt in mind of his | 


fallen he expressed great indignation at the 


however, at once despatched messengers to 
find out the poor victim of his displeasure, and 


learn from ber what she would have her father 
waa bound. 


of fruitless search found her at last in a jungle, 


tree, where she lived like an ascetic devoted 
deeply absorbed in it that she hardly noticed 
him; So he called ont to her, and in a rade 


to her demanding an immediate reply. 


said, “‘sabar,” ie., “ have patience.” The mes- | 


mandate as reply from her and at once left 


that the princess had asked for a thing called 


“ Babar.” 

“ Sabar,” said the Sultin, “whatcan the stupid 
creature mean by it! It is just like her 
impudence to send me such a reply, but she 
shall bave her deserts.” 


As he was speaking these words the vessel 
commenced to move and being a good sniler 
she went at a remarkably rapid rate and soon 
reached her destination. : 
the Sultén landed with all his followers. He 
remained in the city for several days, and 
enjoyed himself immensely. When it was time 
for him to leave, he began to prepare for 
his return journey. Hoe had spared neither 
pains nor gold in procuring the choice things 
that his six favourite daughters had wished 
for and had them safely stored in theship. As 
for his youngest daughter's request he met 
with the same reply wherever he inquired 
for it, namely, that there was no such thing as 
sabar anywhere on earth. The Sultin there- 


fore, persuaded himself that there was no use — 


in wasting more time in search of it, since 
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nobody-knew anything about it and accordingly 
went on board without it. 
sails unfurled; but lo! the vessel again stood 


firm as a rock! The Sultin at once knew 


directed his servanta once more to go on shore 
whether he or sho knew of any one who had 
who would part with it for a large sum of 


city the whole day in search of that rare 
commodity, but every one to whom they ques- 
were just going to give it up, at least for the 
day, when s poor old woman happened to 


that day, she replied -— 
“Sabar! Oh yes, I know of a thing that is 
called by that name, It iss stone, lying half 


baried in my yard. It has lain there ever 


“‘Sabar Stone.”” What price would you pay 
for it P” 
and aaid, “ Come, good woman, let us have it, 
offered so much as a handful of gold for o 
worthless stone, for it was much beyond her 
cottage in all haste and readily parted with 
they gave for it, The men burried to the 
shore with the stone and as soon as they 
placed it on board the ship she began to sail 
away at a rapid rate, and in afew days the 
A day or two after his arrival he sent the 
stone to where his danghter lived with the 
same messenger whom he had despatched to 
her before. When she saw her father’s servant 
approsch her, with » heavy borden on his 
had softened towards her, and that as a proof 
of it he had sent her a rich present. Bot what 
was her grief when, upon the msn coming 
near, she saw nothing but a huge black stone 
upon his head. He laid hi burden down a 


824 
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“ Here's 
the shing,, the ‘saber’ you asked for! 
Surely your star seems to be a very bright 
one, my lady, for while the Sultin brought 
your sisters the choicest diamonds and rubies’ 
he could find, to your share has fallen only 


rough black stone. Keep it safe, however, my 
lady, for it will serve you at least for washing 
your clothes on !" Bo saying he, walle Sey: 

smcunded tite bear und ena’ uk creo eal 
was very unhappy for the rest of the day. 
The next morning she put all her strength to- 
gether and rolled the stone into a corner, with 
the intention of putting it to the very use her 
father's servant hed advised her. 


Day after day the poor girl went on scrab- 


bing and rnbbing her rags on the stone, and 


thinking of her once great position as a 


princess, and the respect and admiration she 
commanded at her father’s court, till the tears 
would start to her eyes at the thought of her 
altered state. 

After using it for a few days she noticed 
that the stone was gradually wearing away and 
getting thinner and thinner every day. She 

attributed this to its softness, and thonght-no 
more of it, till one day ita surface suddenly 
broke under the pressure of her hand, and to 
her great surprise she caw a beantifnl fan 
lying neatly folded in a recess inside the stone! 
Bhe pulled it ont at once, and having been 
stranger to such Inxury for a long time she 
began fanning herself with it, when lo! and 


behold ! as if in response to the waving of the | 


fan a very handsome, tall, and sprightly young 
prince appeared before her and stood aa if 
awaiting her commands! She was so mach 
confused at thia aight that she dropped the fan 
and was running away to hide herself, when 
the prince caught her in his arma, and tried to 


calm her fears by telling her that the fan pos- | 


sessed the power of summoning himself, who 
was called Prince Sabar, from wherever he 
might be, ifit were only waved in the usual way 
that fansare used. If, however, he said, it were 
waved the other way it could make him return. 
to his father’s territory at once. The princess 


was very much surprised at this, and picking | 


up the fan, playfully gave it a shake or two, 
when all at once the prince vanished from her 
sight! She was much distressed at this, but 





waving the fan any more and kept him con- 
stantly near her. In time the prince bad s 


large palace built for her, near her cottage and 
she went and lived there with him in 


persuade her to wave the fan in the required 
way, and he was immediately transported to 
their palace. With the exception of these visita 
Prinses Sabar never left the princess alone. 
Now it happened that the Sultin and his six 
daughters got wind of this happy change in 
the fortunes of their despised relative ; where- 
upon the sisters were mightily jealous of her, 
while the Sultin was so mach chagrined and 
mortified that he would not even have her 
mentioned in his hearing. One day the six 
ide. without asking the Sultiin’s permission, 


| paid a visit to their - youngest sister. She 


Pr siiund Ghead ia oll Soe 5p vA Jovan Baek 
and pressed them to remain ; but they soon 
went away, promising to return some other 
day. 

After they were gone Prince Sabar who had 
learnt from the princess herself all the parti- 
culars of the ill-treatment she had received at 





the hands of her father, expressed his doubta 


as to the advisibility of admitting them into 
her new home, for he feared that in their 
jealousy at her good fortune they would not 
scruple to adopt some means of putting an 
end to her’ beppiness. But the artless and 
nitsuspecting princess thought differently, and 





looked forward with rapture to those days on 


which aho expected visita from them. 

One day the prince expressed a desire to 
pay an evening's visit to his parents and the 
Princess waved her fan and allowed him to go. 


Some time after he was gone she felt so 


lonely and sad that she was wishing to sum- 
mon him back again, when to her joy her 
sisters came on a visit to her and remained 


| with her till late in the night. 


She was very happy in their company, and 
langhed and conversed with them with a light 
heart. Her sisters, however, were a little 
reserved and embarrassed, and did not freely 


respond to her guiety, not only because they 
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that evening planned the destruction of the 
good Prince Sabar. So while some of them 





held their unsuspecting sister in conversation 


the others quietly glided into the room where 
bed-sheet, spread upon the mattress with their 
own hands a quantity of pounded glass, 
they had brought with them for the purpose. 
Then hastily spreading the sheet again they 
got out of the room and joined their sisters. 

When night had far advanced the six wicked 


return home. 

Hardly were they gone when the princess 
waved her\fan and got her beloved Prince 
Sabar once more near her. As it was late at 
night when bo, came he felt tired and sleepy, 
and went at to bed, while the princess 
proceeded to say her prayers before doing the 
game. All at once however Prince Saber cried 
out, “Help! O help me! I om pierced on all 
sides with something and don’t know what to 
do! I am sure it is the work of those wicked 
their visits; but you would have your will. 
Now you will soon be able to enjoy their com- 
pany to your heart's content, for I am well- 
nigh dead! Do! for Heaven's sake wave your 
fan, and let me go back to my parents.” 

The bewildered princess ran up to him and 
found him covered all over with powdered glass 
which had entered his flesh and had caused it 
to bleed on all sides. Shoe had him at once 
removed to another bed and was proceeding 
to extract the pieces of glass from his flesh 
when the prince eried out that he was not 





forse her much againat her will to wave the 
fan, and thus had himself transported to his 
native country. 


After his departare the princess was in the | 


distress. She wept and tore her hair 

and waved her fan again and again to make him 
come back to her, but to her great sorrow he 
did not come. She cursed herself for having 
confided in her sisters, and wept very much at 
the thought that it waa perhaps because her 
lord waa dead that be did not return to her, 
_ After passing a sleepless night she rose be- 
times and dressed herself in the guise of an 


voing to remain with her any longer, and | 





itinerant vendor of drngs, such as go through 
the jangles collecting roots and herbs, and 
administer to the cure of human ailments. 
Thus disguised she soon left the palace to go 


in search of her lost lover's abode. 


For days she wandered from jungle to jungle 
without finding the least trace of her dear 
prince Sabar, till at last she felt so fatigued 
and ill that she almost despaired of her own 
life. One day, as she waa resting herself on 


the banks of a large river under the shade of 


some trees, she observed o pair of song birds 
sitting upon its branches, conversing with each 
other like human beings. One of them said— 

“How poor Prince Sabar is suffering! How 
I pity the unfortunate young man! I wish 
somebody would come to know of the healing 
properties of my excrement! If one were only 
to apply it all over his body, in the twinkling 
of an eye all the poisoned glass would come 
out of his flesh and a second application would 
heal the wounds and make the skin as whole 
as before,” 

“Qh! this is all very well, but supposing 
some one were to collect a quantity of your 
excrement how is he to go with it to the other 
side of this large river where the prince's 


| palace is situated ?” asked the other bird. 


“Easy enough,” said-the first, ‘he has only 
to remove some of the bark of this very tree 
that we are perching upon, ind make it into @ 
pair of enchanted sandals for his feet, and by 
wearing them he would be able to walk safely 
over the river. I wish there were some 
human being about here to listen to what I am 
saying!” 

Having uttered these words, the birds flew 
away. The poor disheartened princess was 50 
overjoyed to hear what the bird had said that 
she regained her lost strength, and starting 
rapidly up from the ground on which she had 
been lying, she tore out a long strip of the 
bark of the tree with a knife and soon fashioned 
a pair of sandals ont of it., She then made 
them fast to her feet with the aid of some 
fibres, and then collected as much of the excre- 
ment aa she could carry in her valise. Then 
swinging it over ber shoulders she hastily 
prepared to cross the river, though her heart 


| misgave her and she coald hardly believe that 


a pair of sandals such as she wore could have 
the power of enabling her to wade through 
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such a large rnshing stream as the one before 


her. She therefore first put one foot and then 
the other into the water, and was hesitating 


whether to proceed further or withdraw, when 
suddenly she found herself gliding smoothly 


and at her ease over the sarface of the water. 
In a very short time she was on the other side 


of the river, and found that she had arrived in 
quite a strange land. 

Being dressed and equipped like an itinerant 
physician (raid) she soon gathered oa large 
crowd around her, from whom she speedily 
obtained information about Prince Sabar's 
condition. She was told that his life had been 


despaired of and that though there were a 


number of the most skilful physicians attend- 
ing him, their united efforts had up to that 
time failed to give him any relief. 

Upon this the princess quickly turned her 
steps towards the royal palace, and arriving 
there boldly proclaimed that she posseased the 
means of curing the prince, and desired to be 
taken to him. 

As the prince’s father had issued a procla- 
mation calling upon physicians from far. and 
wide to come and try their skill upon his 
heloved son, the disguised princess was at 
once led into the presence of her long-lost 


lover. She was much grieved to see his wan | 


looks and emaciated condition, and tears stole 
down her cheeks; but she dashed them off, 
and putting ona brave front, ordered a soft 


it on the floor, spread a quantity of the bird's 
excrement thickly over it. She then carefully 


wrapped it all round the prince's person and | 


placing his head upon a pillow stroked it gently 
with her own soft hands till he fell into a 
xweet slumber. His parents were surprised 
and delighted at this, for thongh the poor 
prince had long been unconscious of everything 
around him, he had known no sleep for 
days. 

After a few hours’ deep slumber during 
which the princess sat by his bedside watching 
him, the young man opened his eyes. The 


look of acute suffering that had been for 


months seen on his visage was now gone and 
_ he appeared calm and refreshed, 





glass and fou) matter! The skin still had a 


scratched and wounded look, so the princess 
applied the excrement once more to it and 
in a few hours the prince was so well as to be 
able to rise and walk about ! 

The joy of his parents knew no bounds at 
this miraculous restoration of their son te 
of the princess who had, however, to dis- 


semble and wear a moat disinterested look, 


Prince Sabar's father, the old king, who 
took her only for a wanderitig eaid, offered 
to bestow on her any amount of gold she 
wished for, but she stoutly refused to take 
anything at all. The prince and his parents 
their anxiety to reward their son's deliverer by 
any means in their power, tried to force the 
richest gifts they could think of on her; bat 
the princess was firm, and told them that she 
was resolved to accept of nothing in con- 
sideration of hor services, except the ring the 
prince had on his finger, the dagger he wore 
by his side, and the silk handkerchief he had 
in his hand. The prince at once divested 
himself of the three things she had asked for, 
and made them over to her, She put them in 
her valise, and saying that she was content 
with what she had got at once left the palsce. 

By the help of her miraculous sandals 
she once more forded the river and after a long 


| journey by land, arrived at her own palace, 
white sheet to be brought to her; and layimg | 


in & beantifol and becoming costume, and 
taking the magic fan in her hand summoned 
the prince before her. 

This time he soon obeyed the potent man- 
date, and came to her. He however, stood 
before her with his head turned away, and 
_“ Why should you want my company now? 
Surely your dear sisters’ company ought to 
be enough for you !" 

But the princess pretended mot to under- 
stand him, and said :-— 

“Tell me, my dear lord, all that hap- 
pened to you after you forced me that 
day to send you away? I have been so 


| anhappy since then, and none of my wicke 
The princess then removed the sheet from his of Tay, wioked 

body, and what was the surprise of every one 

present to see it covered with any amount of | 


sisters have visited me in your absence, for I 
have resolved to have nothing to do with them, 
after the most cruel way in whith they served 
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you that day; and I promise you therefore 
never to see them again.” 

This pacified the prince and he related to 
her all the story of his illness, how he had 
suffered the most intense agony for months 
together, and how a poor wandering vaid had 
succeeded in curing him after the moat skilful 
physicians had failed. “I would give almost 
anything," he cried rather warmly, “to see 
that noble deliverer of mine once more, and 
thank him for what he hos done for. me, 50 
completely has he won my heart by lis engaging 
manners, He seemed to have come on pur- 
pose to cure me, but still he would accept of 
nothing but my ring, my dagger, and my 
handkerchief." 

The princess immediately produced the ring, 
and the dagger, and the handkerchief and 
showing them to the prince, said, “ Are these 
the three things you gave the raid who cured 
you, my love?” 
her question upou question as to how she had 


come by them, and whether it was she who had 


sent the raid to him, The princess there- 


help of which she had crossed the river. 

The delight of the prince knew no bounds, 
when he learnt that it was to his own sweet 
princess that he was indebted for his life. He 
pressed her to his heart and thanked her for 

A few daya after this he took her to his 








parents as the wandering void that had restored 


| to them their only son. They were so happy 


to find that the so-called raid was none other 
than a princess, who loved their son dearly, that 
they forthwith made preparations to have her 


married to the prince with befitting pomp. 


Many days before the day fixed for the 
wedding the old king sent letters to all the 
neighbouring sovereigna and chiefs inviting 
them to his court to take part in the rejoicings. 
Amongst those who accepted the invitations was 
the father of the young princess, whom tho 
king had specially invited at Prince Sabar's 
request. 

On the day following the wedding, Prince 
Sabar's father held a grand darbdr,at which he 
introduced all his royal guests to the married 
couple, When the turn of the princess's 
father came to be introduced to them, he was 
very much sarprised on recognizing in the 
bride his own danghter, whom he had discarded 
long ago for what he considered her undutiful 
conduct towards him. The princess fell at his 
feet and entreated him to forgive her, now that 
she had proved to him beyond doubt that it 
was her own qgitmat that had brought about 


this happy change in her condition in spite of 


all the ill-usage she had received at his hands. 

The Sultin was so struck with the force of 
her reasoning that he raised her up, and embrac- 
ing her before the assembled court loudly 
expressed to her ‘his regret at his inhuman 
conduct towards her, admitting at the same 
time that he was now convinced it is to one's 
own that one is indebted for every- 
thing good or bad in this world." 





FOLELORE IN SALSETTE. 
BY GEO. FE. D'PENHA. 


No. 1.—Karne da Pegueno Joao.* 
There once lived a king and a queen who 
were blessed with three sons, The king 
spared no care and trouble to educate them as 
befitting princes ; but the e@rdstchi bdli," “The 


eldeat is the most stupid," proved true in | 


their case, for the eldest prince, in spite of all 
the efforts of his tutors, could learn nothing. 


The second, however, was painstaking, but he | 


ee ee did 


* (This is variant of the “Story of Prince 
Babar" to fal Behari Day’ a Folk-Tales of Bengal p. L24f. 
“Fa. 


Story of Little John. This tale was originally | 


notadvance much. The youngest, who was 
called Pequeno Joao, owing to hisshort stature, 
was a prodigy and a youth of great promise. 

One day the king, their father, wishing to 
learn how his sons were faring at school, sent 
for them and asked them to recite their lessons, 
but he was quite disappointed when he heard 
the eldest and the second, though ho had some 
satisfaction from Pequeno Joao. 

Seeing the first two would be of no use to 
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him he thought best te give them some money | 


own living,* with strict injunctions never to 
return again. As for Peqneno Joad, of course, 


It sohappened that Pequeno Jodo was strongly 
with them, and therefore asked the king to 
The hopes of a bright future, namely of be- 
coming king after his father, even that had no 
and go he must. So he set off a day or two 
after his brothers, and borne, as it were, by 
the wings of love, he came up with them on tho 
third or fourth day. It was in a densely 
covered forest they met, where no living 
creature was to be seen, and it was pitch dark. 
could spy a human dwelling anywhere, The 
two others cared very little for him and told 
him todo it himself. He saw no alternative 
and soon went ups tree and when he came 
down said that he saw a light in a certain 


that place. They had to travel long, and 
when they reached it they saw an old woman 


seated at the door, to whom Pequeno Jofio | 
said; “Mother, allow us to stay in your honse | 


for the night.” 

The old woman answered: “My sons, I 
should be only too glad to entertain you for the 
night, bat am sorry I cannot, for my son, who 
is @ rankhas*, will soon be at home, and he 
will surely make a meal of you.” 

But Pequeno Joio said: “Never mind, 
mother, I will arrange matters with your son," 


The old woman, pitying the folly of the 
princes, could not but agree to accommodate 


them. It was not long before the rifnkhas 
returned home, and as soon as he saw the 


three princes he thought what o fine supper | | 


they would make, but seeing they were hungry 
he determined to feed them well in the night 
and reserve them for breakfast. 

Now it happened that the rénkhaz had three 


daughters. After supper he had a bed prepared | 


* potbAdr. * rikshava, 


for six; and on one side slept the girls with 
white nightosps on, and on the other the three 
princes with red caps on. For it should be 


| .gaid that the rdénkiars wanted to kill them in 
he was to remain and sv-ceed him as king. 


the mght and therefore he gave them red caps 
to distinguish them in the dark, No sooner 
their pillows than they were fast asleep, but 
become of them, kept awake. In the dead of 
the night when the rénkhas was asleep he got 
up, Changed caps and places with the girls; of 
night the réakhas woke up, sharpened his 
Jo&o cut off the heads of the girls and went to 
sleep, thinking he was quite sure of a hearty 
breakfast off the boys. 

flowing past the rénkhas’ house. So before 
safely got over to the other side of it, where the 
rénkhas could not come, owing to his inability 
toswim. He also took the six caps with him. 
In the morning when the rénkhas* awoke, 
what was his dismay! To his horror and great 


| grief he found that he had killed his own 
direction, and they all bent their steps towards | 


daughters and that his victims had escaped. 
He ran out of the house to see if he could yet 
catch them, and saw them coolly seated on the 
opposite side of the river, quite out of his 
reach. He was mad with fury, but seeing he 
could do nothing cried ont: “Ho! Pequeno 
Joao, is this your gratitude for my entertaining 


-youF You have caused the death of my 


daughters, and are now carrying away my caps P 


Well, well, I will make you pay for it.” Bot 
| Pequeno JoGo fearing nothing, said: “Never 


mind, rinkhas, your wicked designs have 
turned on yourself,” 

Thos saying they started to find their for- 
tune in some other place, After many houra’ 
ravelling they came to a splendid city and 


as overseer; but thinking the youngest un- 
educated, sent him to graze sheep, and so’ he 
was appointed a dhangédr !* 
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So every morning Pequeno Jodo used to take 
the sheep ont to graze, and near them he made 4 
machi for himself ona tree; and when the sheep 


had had their fill he wore one of the caps he 


had brought with him from the rifnkAas' and 
played on his pipe. The sound of the 
pipe had such a charm for the sheep that they 
would one and all keep dancing round and 
made his machi, 

The king had an only daughter, the very 


image of beanty. She heard the music and saw | 


Pequeno Jo&io playing his pipe and saw the 


sheep danging round him from one of the palace | 


windows. She bad heard enough of music and 


seen many ashepherd of her father’s house-hold | 


grazing the sheep, buat never knew that any 
one could make sheep dance! She also saw 
the cap Pequeno Joio wore, and, thinking the 
charm lay init, sent for him, and asked him to 
give her the cap. How could Pequeno Jodo 
refose her ? So he readily gave it up. 

On the following day Pequeno Joio was at his 
work as usual; and on that day he wore a second 
cap; and while he played his pipe the sheep 
danced. The princess seeing thisasked him for 
that one too, and so on till she had got five of 
the caps. On the sixth day, Pequeno Jojo took 


the sheep out for grazing, and when they had» 


grazed long enough, he took ont his pipe and 
wore the sixth and the last cap. The princess 
saw itand sent for him, This time be hid the 
cap before he came into her presence, and when 
she usked for it, he said he had given her all 
the caps he had and that be had no more. But 
the princess had seen the sixth cap and could 


not be persuaded to believe that he had no - 


more, and persisted in her entreaties, promis- 
ing to bestow her love on him ; for she her- 
self was as moch fascinated by his beauty as by 
his cleverness. Pequeno Jodo after such entrea- 
ties and promises had not the heart to refuse and 
gave it to her, telling ber, however, that that 
was the last. She was not satisfied with bestow- 
ing ber love on him, but entreated her father 
to pay him better, which the king did to the 
great envy of his brothers, for they had had 
no rise since they had joined the king's service. 
They were, therefore, bent on his destraction, 
and only waited for some opportanity. 


again, 





They had not to wait long, for it ae 
that the king fell ill, and as kérbdrt of the 
king, the eldest, in consultation with the second, 
suggested that the king should hold conver- 
sation with a parrot belonging to a certain 
rankhas, and that Pequeno Jodo should be asked 
to fetch it. The king summoned Pequeno Joiio 
and asked him if he conld bring the parrot, He 
at once consented, and started on his dangerous 
etrand. He reached the rdnthas" house, 
which was the same one he bad previously 
visited, by dosk, and concealed himself in 
the garden which was thickly planted with 
plantain trees. At midnight he went to where 
the parrot was, and pat his hand to take it 
away. The parrot at once called out to the 
rdakhas: “O rdnéhas ! are you alive or deal ? 
Pequeno JoSo is come to take me away.” 

As soon as Pequeno Jojo's name sounded in 
the fdnkhas’ ears he at once jumped out of his 
bed and ran to see, but no Pequeno Jolio was to 
be seen, for as soon as the parrot had called ont 
he hid himself. A long while afterwards he 
made & second attempt, but with failure, A 
third time he went, but the parrot called out 
This time the rankhas, not seeing 
Pequeno Joao, warned the parrot that if it dis- 


turbed his sleep agaim he would kill it. 
for the fourth time Pequeno Joio went -to the 


parrot and told it beware of the rdnkhas' anger, 
and thatit had better come with him, and 
the parrot agreed. 

Pequeno Joio took the parrot and crossed 
the river and there waited for the rdnkhas« 
to see him in the morning. At dawn the 
réakhas rose and when he came to the river- 
side he was quite surprised to see Pequeno Joio 
with the parrot perched on his shoulder. 

“Very well, PequenoJodo," he said, “You 
came to my bonse, feasted, cansed the death of 
my daughters, took away my caps, and you 
are now taking away my parrot? I will pay 
you out for it!” 

Bat Pequeno Joio replied :— 

“‘ Raraw, barat, diisriin muh ain, 

Ani khanchit flld piia nain.” 

Oh! another journey yet will I make, 
When with me for certain you I will take! 

Saying this Pequeno Jodo set off home and 
presented the parrot to the king, who was over- 





* An elevated seat. 


joyed, and admiring his abilities rewarded him 
by way of advancement in pay. He had the 
parrot day afterday perched on his shoulder 
und conversed with it for a long while but 
without effect, for who ever heard of a cure 
through conversation with a parrot P 

The increase of pay Pequeno Jodo now had 
was a further source ofenvy to his brothers, so 
they suggested that the king should have arule 
onthe rénkias’ mare, which, they thought, 
would be likely tocurehim. Pequeno Jodo was 
ugain sent for and asked if he was able to fetch 
the rdukhas’ mare, and he said he could, So 
again he went and hid himself in the rdakhas’ 
garden, Atmidmight he tried to loose the mare, 
but she called ont: “0 riankhas! are you 
ulive or dead ? Pequeno Jodo is come to take 
me away.” 

Pequeno Joio removed the grass that was be- 
fure the mare and hid himself. The rénthas came 
out, bat could gee noone. He, however, saw that 
there was no grass before the mare and that she 
must be hungry. So he set some grass before 
her and went to sleep aguin. Thrice Pequeno 
Joao attempted, with equal failure, and thrice 
the rénkhas came out and saw no one, and 
in hia anger esid that if the mare should 
disturb him again he would kill her. After 
u short time Pequeno Jodo came-and told the 


mare to beware of the rdnkhas’ wrathand to go 
with him quietly, which she did. He passed’ 


with her to the opposite side of the river and 
sat down there. 

In the morning when the rdsthas came oat 
of hia house he was astounded to see Peqoeno 
Jo&o seated by the riverand the mare standing 
beside him. He was at a loss to know what to 
do, but only cried out: “ Very well, Pequeno 
Joio you came to my house, feasted, caused the 
death of my daughters, took away my cups, 
took away my parrot, and now you are taking 
away my mare. SomedayI will make you 
pay for it.” 

But Pequeno Joaé said :-— 

4“ Bara, barawk, dilsriin mii ain, 

Ani khanchit tld pin nain.”” 

Oh | another journey yet will I make, 
When with me for certain you [ will take. 

He got home safe and made the mare over 
to the king, who still farther increased his pay, 
which made the brothers yet more envious of 
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him. The king had long rides on the mare, 
bat withont any good result. | 

The next thing they proposed was that the 
king should wear the rdukhes' diamond ring, 
and Pequeno Jolo was accordingly sent for it. 
He was sure of success, and went with a light 


heart. He reached by dusk and stole into the 


house of the rinkhas unobserved. After the 
day's excursion the rdnkhas came home. 
When he went to bathe he tovk off bis dia- 
mond ring and left it on the table, to the secret 


joy of Pequeno Jodo, who did not wait long; 


and as soon as he saw there was no one by took 


| itup quietly and ran out of the house and 


crossed the river. The réakhas came out of 
his bath but found the ring gone, and made sure 
Pequeno Jogo was inthe house, He searched 
it,every nook and corner, but no one was to be 
seen! In the morning, however, his suspicions 
were confirmed for he saw Pequeno Jofio 
proudly wearing his ring across the river, but 
he could do nothing but say: “Very well, 
Pequeno Jvio, you came to my house, feasted, 
caused the death of my daughters, took away 
my caps, took away my parrot and my mare, 
and now you are taking away my ring? Some 
day or other I will pay you out for it.” 
Bat little afraid of the threats of the rén- 

Khas, Pequeno Jofo replied :— 

“Oh, “Barak, bara, disrita mua ain, 

Ani khanchit tild pin nain.” 

Oh! another journey yet will I make, 

When with me for certain you I will take. 

He then went his way ond gave the ring to 

the king. _The king was very glad and re- 
warded him by raising him to the position of a 
kitwal, As one would expect, the rinkhas' 
ring did the king no good’; and it was next 
suggested that the sword should be tried, 
Pequeno Joio, now a &ilwél, effected the 
bringing of the aword also aos he had done the 


ring, being this time made a sdzir to the 


greater envy of his brothers, who were now 
more than ever bent on his ruin. 

They planned together to ask the king to 
cover himself with the rdnkhas’ blanket, 
brought from off his persom while covered with 
it in the night. Bat who would venture to 
take anything away from the person of the 
80 many successes, undertook to do it; and 
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the rdéukhas' house by dark, and stid under 
his cooch unperceived. During the night as 
the rdvkhas lay in bed with his wife, Poqyneno 
Joao went to the side where the wife was sleep- 
ing anid gavea hard pull at the blanket, The 
rinkhas woke up and reprimanded his wife 
for taking the blanket all to herself, calling 
her selfish. When be fell asleep again Pequeno 
Joao pulled from his side; this time the 
wife scolded him, And so it went on in turn 
from one side and the other till at last ina 
rage the réukhas took the blanket and threw 
it under the couch, to the secret joy of our hero, 
saying: “If you keep worrying me like this 
neither of us shall have the blanket.” 

When they were both asleep again Pequeno 
Jo&o quietly took the blanket, opened the door 


ing himself with the blanket. At dawn the 
rdnkhas waa mad with rage to see Pequeno 
Joao covered with the blanket and across the 
river, but what was to be done? To catch him 
wasa sheer impossibility, for as we know he 
could not get to the other side of the river; and 
he cried : “* Very well, Pequeno Joio you came 
tomy house, feasted, caused the death of my 


daughters, took away my caps, took my parrot. 


and my mare, took my ringand my sword, and 
now you are taking away my blanket |! How 
long will you rob me? How often will you 
triumph ? Never mind, I will get you into my 
clutches some day and then I will teach you." 
Bat Pequeno Joao with his asual sauciness, 
paid :— 
* Baran, baraw, disrin mi ain, 
Ani khanchit tid prin nain.” 
Oh ! another journey yet will I make, 
Whea with me for certain you I will take.” 
He soon reached home, and presented the 
king with the blanket, and was raised to the 
highest position in the state, namely, of wazir. 
The blanket, however, did no good atall. It 
had no charm for the mulady! 
The envy of the brothers at Pequeno Joao 


wereats loss to know what they should do 

next. Said they: “We will ask the king, as 5 

last measure, to ride the rdéathas, No one bat 

Pequeno Joao will be told to go for him and if 

_ ———————<—<— 
* A cage. 
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he refuse he will —— the displensure of ‘the 


king and lose his pay and position and will be 


turned out, If he attempt to catch and bring 
the rdakhas he is sure to fall into his hands, 
and the rénkheas will wreak iia full ven- 
geance on him for all the mischief done him.” 

So they went to the king and said: “May 


it please your Majesty. We have come to you 


with our last proposal,. which, we feel confi- 
dent, will bring about your cure; and we ask, 
as a last measure, to try a ride on the réwkhas !"" 
The king was terror-stricken at the idea of 
having to ride on the riukhas, but after a 
long discussion he was persuaded. His next 
trouble was who on earth would attempt such 
a thing. however brave and strong he might be. 
Surely he thooght, it might be easy enough to 
bring the parrot, and the mare, and the ring 
and the sword and the blanket, but to bring 
the rdéukhas waa an utter impossibility. However 
he told his wazir, Pequeno Joio, of his trouble 
and anxiety of mind, but Peqoeno Jofio was 
only too glad to be of service, even at the risk 
of his life, and calmed the king by undertaking 
to bring the ninkhas, Heasked the king to 
make him o pincra" of iron with seven sides 
and seven locks and fitted with wheels to faci- 
litate hauling; and one was at once ordered, 
In duetime the cage was ready, and disguis- 
ed as s mAharci*® and clothed with rags Pequeno 
Joo proceeded to the rénkhas’ house. As soon 
us he was near enough to be heard by the 
rinkhas he cried out at thetop of hia voice: 


| “Listen all ye people, ata certain place, ata 


certain time, Peqaueno Jodo, for having com- 
mitted very grievous offences against the king, 
is to be hanged. Any one wishing to witness 


| the sight will be provided with free conveyance 


to and from that place.” 

As s00n as the r@akAas heard that Pequeno 
Joao was about to be hanged he jamped for joy. 
‘+ After all,” he thought, * be has come to his 
end. I must go and see. I.shall have some 
satisfaction at least by seeing him die.” Ho 


| then asked the pretended mharet where the con- 
being made a wasir, knew no bounds, and they | 


made to sit in the middle of it, Pequeno Joio 
taking care to lock each of the seven doors. 
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and said: “ O rinkhas, look, lam no other than 
Pequeno Joico, who came to your house with 
his brothers, feasted, caused the death of your 
daughters, carried away your caps and parrot, 
mare, ring, sword and blanket; and here I am, 
as Loften told you, to take-you away.” The 
rdukhas promised to give him all his wealth 
and property, if only be was released, but in 
vain, He had no other alternative but to sab- 
mit, for it was oat of hic power to break 
throngh seven doors, and escape! 

Pequeno JoSo had, of course, taken many 
servants with him and they hauled the cage 
and brought it to the palace of the king. 


With great difficulty the king was persuaded | 


to ride the rénkhas and was by chance cured. 
He was then extremely pleased with Pequeno 
Joao and gave him his danghter in marringe, 
which took place with great pomp, as befitting 
a king's daughter, nothing being spared to 

The king also shortly found out that his son- 
n-law was also no less than a prince, the son 
of a great monarch, and his powera being im 
paired by his late illness and by age he made 
Pequeno Joio king. 

As eoon as he was made king, Pequeno Joao 


2 ‘ ne would expee take revenge on | Zigd hansés 
Se Oe Cons, | rinkhas ini tOmdla khanchit khail.” 


hia brothers, but raised them to high positions. 
He lived to a very old age, governing the 
kingdom with righteousness and justice. And 
when he died his subjects remembered him 
and blessed him asa king and o father. 

The following is part of the text :-— 

Kast Peqrvexo Joaocut. 

Ek hth rizianirant, ani thianche tin eGkré- 
Rajisiin murad karchilam gikir dévala thiacht 
sikriin’ pardbana sirkam, piin viramchi bali 
got moétha sirian véri,” khari mili. Al¢ts- 
trianzfin tiri murid ménat. kéli, pin mathe 
sikriacham dhian #ikaran bilkul nétham. 
Madhié sokriachatn dhian baram hithim pén 
tiach? mithinn éikir réi neds, Dikbli sdkra, 


jinchath no hitham Pequéno Joio, kam thé | 


hétha téngnd, ningilA hunsir, 

Ek dhis rajali vitlath gud sikré kA diktin 
thé bagivani, ani virtinésim lissdo gévala lagla, 
pin muarad khanthi zhaili zavam méthiacham 
ani madhliacham gétlam lissio kim gué thiina 
knins khabar nétham, pln Pequéno Joloziin 
dhir dili. 
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| kAmache nihin, ini thiina kaim pas déunsim 
hukam kéli gué thisnziin zivam savir pit 


bhar héil thavir, ani bilknul ténd nihia dhikra- 
van thiali. Pequéno Jo&oli thévilam ghari, 
fini rijiiché mélid patti thd bévachA razi. 
Pin Pequéno Jofocht maii thiaché bhivaivar 
aisi héthi gué thiichin nahin révalem thianché 


bigar, ini bipispar ani dispar hukam miing- 


thith’ thianchd sangithi sivilA, Rajazin 
ini rinizin murid samzivilam thiili pin 
thidziin kiim kin dbild nahin. Rézd hovichi 
isthid thi pin sérin dhili, dni guéli bhavinché 
dhisitjim bhét zhaili éké méthé rinkmanim 
raiim nétha gita gid, ani kilék mbét zhailum, 
Pequéno Joio bithld gué ékiazsin sirian 
unché zhiravar charinéim bagivam kadiin daic 
nadhrén parél thé, pin thiachéd bhiviiziin 


béthlam gud thiazin péthii charivam. Thavam 


Pequéno Jodo charla ani murad Limb ék dzér 


dékhili thavar guélé, ini chilan chilun morid 
vakthiéim pdnchla. Ek dikei 

ini thila Pequéno JoSoztin bith 
Amila azcbi rath 2igi dé niziva.” 


a + “ Aid, aid, 





Thavam doékri béthif: “ Paithindd, timaéla 
hantéim dethim, pin miinzi sbkri hai 


Pin Peqnéno Jobo bothlaA: “Kahin figqir 
nihin, ai¢, mim samzavin tigé sokriala,” 
Dokriztin éuzilam gué poram verim han, fini 


= dhili ziga thiana révilé, Zarik dkath nahin goéla 


tavam rinkhas ail, ini thiana bigunsim vichir 
kel gué kA mazécham siir hil; pin baguithai 


/magiri gué sfkliin, ani éuzilarh gué thinnd 
baram khavala déansim, bijé dhisi khavam, 


Athath hia rankhaichia hothid thin sdkria. 
Sir zhailiavar anthrin kélam si zanind. Pk 
basilA nizvilia tiachd sikrii pindrd tiprindim, 
ani bijé bisild thigai sikré timbré thpridsim, 
rinkhsila rithche -pird samzivila. Dhigai 
méthé avir ang nihin thiquilath tavam bijé 
finga agdhi stlath nifzld, pin Pequéno Joao ziga 
réla. Bari bhar rath zhaili thavam Pequéno Joio 
uthli, ini tdpritn fini zig badlilt rinkhsiché 
sikriangim. Ardhé rathivar rinkhas tithla, 
tarwiir pajvili, péthainchia sékriA khandilid, 
kath gud thiala khabar nétht Pequéno Joaoche 
hikmatichi, fini manimani khidi ‘gailai god 
bijé dhisa almés bari hdil. 

Atham rinkhsiché dériparéim yathaié tk 
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nai. Pequéno Jofozin bhavindm ithviladm ini 
nai passir kGli gaiim kA rinkhaichiin zivat 
ndtham kim gud thi péave nas. Pequéno 
Jodorin ziviche piram eavim toprim jéthlinm. 
Sakileha rinkhaa uthlA ani baguithai gud 
méthi ghith kéli! Pdéthainchié eokril khin- 
dha, ani dhinvath béni parli Pequéno Joiola 
ani thiaché bhivyanim dkaréyi, pin zvam 
bagailam gud @pai nahin tavam béthii- 


“Baram, baram, Pequéno Jodo, mingé ghari 


dilis, khilais pilans, mingid sdkrif mirvilias, ani 
mingim toprim néthés ? Baram, baram, tli mim 
dhakrin !"" Pin Pequéno Joao bithli: “ Barat, 
baram, rinkhsé, tigi karni tivar dill.” Aissath 
biliindim thé guélé bigd ginvili fini thid 
gavinché Rajinché ghari chikrila rélé. Mdthi- 
ala kdlam Kacbirt, madlii mikidam, fini Pe- 

Atha dhar dhis Peqnéno Jofio zai bakrii 
méndrith et anes. Mérésich thiaron ket 
Pequéa0 Joo sk rinkhstchath tépraih ghildné: | 
iplis’ piva vazvi, dni sirich méndrith danéith 
thisché samédlith nichat. 

Atham rajiachi bithi ékif sikri, Thizin 
zanéliingim baguilam goé ki hikmat a4l gué 








aise nahin. Pequéno Jofioche mithian tépram 
baguilam, thé thiché manin guélam gné thid 
tOpriichi gin assiivi. Dhirlath thigli viriva 
émi thémh toprath mingatlam, Bigé dhisad 
Pequéno Joie guéld méndrith géthi ini mén- 
drianziin khaliavar pot bhartin, tiizin disrah 
tépram ghitlath mathian dni piva vievali ligli. 
Hid vaktha thiri Rajidché sbkriziin baguilatn 
fini virtingith théum mingatlam. Aissam kartin 
tiztin pinch tiprim gétlim. Save dhissi, 
savam tOpram ghilinéim ligli paiva wisrala 
thari Rajiiché sikriztin dhirlath virivd fni 
topram mingim ligli. Pequéno Jofio béthla 


gué savrith tOprita héthith thavrim tizin gétlin, | ela | 
| Joloche bhin figil dukhi shailé. 


atham bizam kancham jiilam? Pin Rajiiiché 
sékrizin tipram baguiltham fini thi aiké 
nahin. Sévat thi bothi! gué tépram thild dhél 
thar thi thiigit: varidél, ani é&vtild Pequéno 
JoSiorun tipram dhilfim. Rajiild thiri bélindgita 


Pequéno Jofocham pagir ¢harvilath, Atha | 


Pequéno Jofioché bhivinith dhOk vatlat gué 
tiichamn pagir charlim &nf thianchath n&hin, 
fini thia dhisisim thianzin — kéla thiala 
mirivi. 


Ashadh Ba '‘partt Uatri havail Peal 


| tavib kéla: 


rim nichtin. Murid dhangir baguilé pin | 


Jotiocha bhio, kirbar! asstin thiasiin 

Rajiali: « Fallin glavila &k rhnikhas bai, thidcht 
pippat hirtingim thiisith varthi kargil thé bard 
hegil.” ‘Thayat RAjiiztin vichirilah: “Kon 
hiril?” Ant thiazin sfigatlah: “ Pequéno 
Joto biril." Rajiactn dhirlith viriva Pequé- 
no JoGoli jini khabar kélamh: “ Fiilin gdiviche 
rifkhsichd pdppit hirdil?" Pequéno Joiozin 
“Hé, Raj Sibéb.” Aissim 
bélingim thab6rthéb guéla. Zavinsith rinkhsé- 
ehe bighin khirli. Madham riithcha y 

hith ghitli pin thiaziin sidh ghatli rankhsdld: 
“Oh rinkhas! Méla hais kam githi hais? 
Pequéno Joo ailii mild nev@li." Rankhsizin 





bind parli thd agéb zhaild Pequéno JoSolé 
bagiindim ini béthla: “ Baram, barim, Pequéno 
Yoko, ming? ghara ailis, khilads pilais, min- 


ini minsi péppat néthis? Barats, barat, 
ek dhis —_ maiinge hithin." Pegnéno Jodo 
péthla 
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singhatlam Rajiald rinkhsiché ghirivar baisdin 
firiva, ani Pequéno Jooztin zaised pippat nélé 


thins ray@éin ghiri néli, Maghiéim Pequéno 


Jodoche bhaivaiziin RAjilA sanghatlim rinkh- 
sachi hiriachi Anghéthli vapriv; taissich thari 
Pequéno Jodortin nélid, Riazi nissd khudi xdilé 


gué thisld paild kéld kétwal ani maghéit ndsir 


oa Ses yee 


oo4 





Aili gué vérd zhailé ini éozin liglé gui ki 
karivah, Thisnzun vichir kéld: « Apion 
khanchit Pequéno JoSoli dbiril. Thé nfihin 
gail thar Rajiala vabit dhisé: sui thiacham nilo 
“HO, Rajé Sahbé, minzam kim, pin mi 
sith dharadm dni sith talit fini thilé chika,” 
Rajidstin tébérthéb hukum kéli khiri aii 
Pequéno Jofioxin singitli bothi thaisi gharvali. 
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ba eabath eikathié rinkhas shaild khiéi, dni 
Khirin khirli, Pequéno Jo&ozfim bandh kéli 
khiiri dni maghéin both: “Oh rinkhas! 


“TOL mi béthldeh ndhin gué disrin mi sin dni 


tila pin nain? Mi thé 2b tugé ghara ailim, 
dhévilA kab@l zbaild, pin Pequéno Jofozin 
Riazi paizmir sehaila gué kaissd mints, gué 
raith dikhi zhaili, ani 








A NOTICE OF THE ZAFAR 


AMA-I-RANJIT SINGH OF EANHAYTA LAL. 


BY E. REHATSEE. 
(Continued from p. 312.) 


The Mahirdja Ranjit Singh | 
to the celebrated place of pilgrimage, Jwala- 
mukhi, where he made abundant offerings of 
gold and silver, bestowed alms spon the 
a moth round o lamp, and rubbed his forehead 


Having relieved his conscience, and gladdened | 


descended from the mountains to the plaina. 
Kaiwar sent him the news that ber danghter, 
ghér Singh and Tara Singh. This event gave 
cocasion for great rejoicings, feasts and hunting 


parties, which were, however, interrupted by — 


the chiof of Kastr had thrown off his allegiance, 
and had made common cause with the Nawib 
of Multin. Both being Muslims, the bond of 


enrolled all their co-religionista among ther 
chery of the chief of Kastir, Ranjit Singh 
immediately marched from Bijwarh towards the 
Biyiia, summoned Fath Singh from EKapurthali 
with his forces, and asked reinforcements from 
army, & crossing of the last-named river was 
effected therewith, in the direction of EKasir, 
all was ready, the army marched again, plan- 
not even sparing the lives of the helpless 
population, till at last the chief of Kastr came 
out of the fort with his Afghins, and, in his 
district. Gradually however the Sikhs drove 
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fort that most of the inhabitants fied, and the 


remainder were killed by the Sikhs, who 
succeeded at last in taking it. The defeated 


chief Qutbu’ddin craved for pardon, offered 


gifts, promised tribute and waa again received | 
into. favour by Ranjit Singh, who then went 
straight to Multan, and after encamping in the | 


Nawib, reproaching him for having failed to 
pay tribute and for casting off allegiance to the 


tion in case of his failing to repent of his 


year. Ranjit Singh, who was not satisfied with 
this excuse, made preparations for laying siege 
could do so, left it, and the Nawdb retired to 
the fort; but on being closely pressed he at last 
Eh&é waited upon Ranjit Singh os soon as he 
had crossed the Satlnj, but sent him first rich 
sum of money: Then the Mahiriji returned 
to Laibér, and reated several months. His 
expedition to Kasfir had however resulted in 


fayours upon them to indnee them to settle | 


99. Although most of the chiefs of the 


Paijib had paid homage to Ranjit Singh, some | 


loyal himself, but was in danger of being 
deprived of his authority because his spouse 
had taken s dislike to him and had induced 


Singh by an envoy of the Msbiriji, who 


mised to make him a present of a large and 
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wonderfully effective cannon that was in his 
possession, as well as of a necklace cor sisting 
of one hundred precious stones of enormous 
value, Ranjit Singh at once marched with his 
army. But he had scarcely crossed the river 
Biyis, when the Mahiriji of Patiila sont him 
the news that he had himself settled all his 
difficu and achieved peace, by installing 
Karam Singh as his heir apparent, and recon- 
upon her ajdgir near Thinésar, Ranjit Singh 
novertheless continued his march and when he 
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‘had arrived near Patiild, the Mabiraji met him 


ata distance of two or three miles, and presented 
him with a nazarina of money and jewellery, 
necklace he had promised, but he was com- 
Ranjit Singh threatened him with his wrath. 
Tho latter, however, ultimately ngain presented 
ito Malér Kotla, 
on arriving near which he sent a message to 


homage, and in case of refusal to be prepared 


for the consequences, whereon he humbly obeyed 


tion, settled the amount of the annual tribute, 
and departed to Nariyangadh the young 
chief of which, Eiahg Singh, had been repre- 


in carousals. Ho was therefore deprived of his 


sessed, not, however, without o sanguinary 
conflict, For after devastating the surrounding 
country, Ranjit Singh was under the necessity 
of taking the fort of Nariyangadh itself, and 
this bronght on an engagement in which all 


the Sikh forces, consisting of 300 infantry 


and 100 cavalry took part, The enemy, whose 
forces amounted to donble the above number, 
was defeated, but the Sirdar Path Singh Ahin- 
wilif, astaunch adherent of Ranjit Singh, 
was slain. When the fort waa entered, not 


| a living soul could be found in it; so all the 





property was confiscated and s garrison left 
there. 


a36 THE INDIAN 
marched ostensibly for the purpose of hunting | 
to the Diman-i-Kéh, but when he arrived at 
Psthinkét he found that the officer who 
commanded that fort for Sansir Chand had 
locked the gates; accordingly he attacked and 
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force deetined cane ie meee The 
prince besieged the fort, but was soon obliged 


| to write to his father that its garrison was 


toak it. Then Ranjit Singh crossed the Ravi | 


and marched to Jasréta, the Rajd of which, 
who professed to be a Rijpit, met him 
and promised to pay tribute. The Raja of 
Chamba was equally compliant, and submit- 
ta as soon as the sovereign of the Patjab 
d. After having for some time 

indulged in the pastime of hunting, roamed 
about, and secured the allegiance of various 
chiefa, Ranjit Singh determined to subdue two 
more of them who had kept aloof and not 
cared to wait upon him. He intended to 
punish them for this, and at once marched to 
Bidlkdét whose chief, Jiwan Singh, had aecco- 
mulated a great deal of money, but whose 
force consisted of not more than one thousand 
which was taken after a short siege, and the 
garrison having fled Ranjit Singh annexed 
the district to his dominions. When the Mahi- 
raja approached the town of Gujrat which 
ia at the same distance from the Chiniib as 
Sialkét, but on the right side, BAhib Singh 
rahe its governor, trembled with fear, and 
mmediately sent a number of presenta, one 

of thom being a cannon formerly belonging 
to Abmad Shah Durrini, the like of which in 
size could not be found in the whole of the 





defending it obgtinately ; thereon Ranjit Singh 
himself arrived with siege guns, reduced the 
fort, incorporated the troops with his own army, 
and bestowed the district as a jagir upon the 


| young prince, whose mother was to reside in the 


fort, Lastly the Mahiraji retarned to Lihér. 

23. It was now brought to the notice of 
the English that Ranjit Singh had made him- 
self master of the whole Patjib, and the 
Government desired to be on friendly terms 
with him, Mr. Metcalfe was accordingly sent 
from Dehli as an ambageador to the capital of 
the Patjib with credentials, and a number of 
presents from the Governor-General to the 
Mahiriji, who being pleased with these 
cordial advances, entertained the ambassador 
hospitably, but delayed replying to the letter 
he had brought, and meanwhile assigned to 
him Amritsar for hia residence. Whilst there, 
Mr. Metcalfe became witness of a strange 
disturbance, which was however easily quel- 
led by the strong hand of Ranjit Singh, The 
canse of this was that the ambaseador had 


| arrived with o Jarge escort, which waa in 


Pafijab, and the report of which resembled | 


thander. These gifts were accepted and propi- 
tiated Ranjit Singh. Nidhin Singh the chief 
of Daskhaé likewise approached the Maharaja 
with presents, as soon as ho heard of his 
arrival, and 
Akhntr did the enme, whereon he was like- 
wise received into favour. 

Thos Ranjit Singh progressed onwards to the 
plains, collecting tribute and receiving homage, 
and at Inst reached Lihir, where he in- 
augurated great festivities; but whilst en- 
gaged in these, the imformation arrived from 
Shdkhupurs that two Freebooters, the Sirdars 
possession of that place and were, with their 
followers, plundering the surronnding country. 
The Mahirijd accordingly appointed. his own 
son Kanwar Ehsrak Singh to command the 


‘Alam Khid, the chief of 


reality a amall army, ready for combat, The 
month of Muharram happened just to begin 


| when this escort was quartered about the town, 
| and as it consisted of Muslims, the tenth of the 


month, on which the Imim Hussain was slain, 
became a day of ostentations wailing ond 
lamentation to the whole party. At last even 


the tdAiMit waa paraded with the same noisy 


demonstrations of sorrow as in the rest of 
India, and the procession file passed near the 
AKAli troops, who were excitable and most 
fanatical Sikhs, considering themselves to be the 


| special disciples of Guril Gobind, and always 
ready to fight and to plunder. When they per- 


ceived the Muslims thus plunged in grief, their 
religious enthusiasm was inflamed, and they 
attacked them sword in hand, tore their flags, 
and destroyed their (dhbd!; whereon the Eng- 


lish forces, apprised of what was taking place, 


came out and fired upon the Akilis with 
military precision and destroyed many lives. 
At that moment the Mahéraja also made 
his appearance, and his disappro- 
hs eas ot et es ene 





He then paid a visit to the ambassador to 


apologise for what hod taken place; bat the | 


latter desired the Akills to be pumshed, which 
the Mahiraja promised to do, After this the 
ambassador remained at Ampitesr, whilst 
Ranjit Singh marched to the banks of the 
Satiaj, with the intention first of bringing all 
the chiefs of that region under his sway, and 
and a few days afterwards invited also the Eng- 
lish envoy to come; after which be sent Karam 
Singh Chihil, a brave commander with troops 
to Faridkét, the commander of which was 
soon constrained to surrender the keys of the 
fort. The same thing took place afterwards 
at Firéeptr, whereon all the chiefs of those 
regions and among them Bhéj Singh, Jaswant 


the Mahiriji and to pay him allegiance. Lastly 


he appointed Diwan Chand to be governor 
of those districta. After having thus regulated 
the administration, Ranjit Singh hastened to 
pay 8 visit to the Nawib of Malér Kotla, 


who, having already paid tribute and being | 


impoverished thereby, had begged to be al- 
lowed a respite of a few months, when he pro- 
mised to satisfy all demands. Ranjit Singh 
would not, however, accept uny excuses, but 
gent out his own tax-gatherera in every direc- 
tion, and kept the Nawib besieged for some time 
in his own fort, till the Maharaja of Patali 
took pity upon him, paid the required sum of 
money, and thus liberated him from durance 
vile, The demands of Ranjit Singh having 


thus been satisfied, he marched to Bhatinda | 


which being s dependency of Patiili, the 
immediately despatched to Ranjit Singh the 
money he intended to extort. The sovereign 


of the-Patjib now marched to Jind, the chief 


of which place immediately sent an enormous 
nazardéna, whereon Ranjit Singh went to 
Wabha, but after levying tribute, he was unable 
to tarry there, as news had arrived that the 
governor of Ambala had suddenly expired with- 

out leaving any progeny. He therefore marched 
immediately to that town with the English 
ambassador who waa kind enough to accompany 
him i both halted however, and remained asfely 

im the fort of Ghamrili, while the Diwin 
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Muhkam Chand was despatched in command of 
the troops to Ambili, the population of which, 
unable to offer resistance, surrendered the place, 
when Ranjit Singh appointed an unknown but 


very loyal man, Ganda Singh by name, to be 


-The Déwali festival being near 


Governor. 


| Ranjit Singh determined to pay a visit to the 


river JamnaA for hia purificatery ablutions, and 
om the way there levied tribute on every chief, 
but gave away again a portion of it as alms near 
the river, On his return to Lahér he ordered 
the reconstruction of the fort-wall and had also 
Geos ‘wil hee deyartodis Acpiiake, whe ip 


laid the foundation of a citadel, which he sur- 


named Gébindgadh. Onthat occasion, how- 
ever, a courier arrived from Ghamrala with the 

ation that the English had treacherously 
alienated from the Mahiriji all the chicis on 





the other side of the Satloj, who had now cast 


ountaiainded by Sir David Ochterlony. had 
arrived from Dehli, and encamped at Lédiina. 
The Mahirija being greatly perplexed, con- 
sulted his emirs, and made preparations for 
resistance. Meanwhile the ambassador Mr. 
Metcalfe arrived with a friendly letter to in- 
form Ranjit Singh, that all the Chiefs, Rajés 


/ and Maharijis of the region Fein 
the conntry round about had unanimot 





Sheachoar ke lnv'the inuiedioiton 6 tas Beach 
Government, which being desirous to remain 
between his and the British dominions, After the 
ambassador had delivered this message, Ranjit 
Singh convoked bis counsellors in darbér. 
They were unwilling to cultivate the friend- 
ship of the English, but he was of the contrary 
opinion, and informed the ambassador to this 
effect. He therefore agreed to withdraw his 


| troops from the Trans-Satloj districts of Kétla, 
Ambdéli, Nariyaggadh, 
| Patiili, Nabhd and Jind, all of which were to 


Faridkét, Ksithal, 


be restored to their former owners, The treaty 
having been signed by the representatives of 


<itie: Bo: Goverment: 0 Senn ore 


After the Mahirkja had returned from Am- 
Titaar to Lahér, an envoy from Sansir Chand 
galled upon him to inform him that the Nepalis, 
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whom he bad already on a former occasion 
expelled from the country of the just-mentioned 


him in the fort of Kangra, which he however 
now promised to cede to Ranjit Singh, if he 
would deliver him from his foes. Pleased with 
the offer, the Mahiraji immediately departed 
towards the mountains, and forthwith demanded 
the fulfilment of it, bot Sansir Chand demurred, 


whilst surrounded by the invaders. At last, how- 
ever, be admitted Ranjit Singh, who then set 


about expelling them, and after they had been ' 


sovereign of the monniains. He bestowed 
upon Sansir Chand the town of Nidaun in the 
Kaigra District, and then departed to the 
qasba of Hariini in the Jilandhar Déab, the 
chief of which however refused to make his 
appearance, and was accordingly deprived of his 
wealth, Then the MahirajA proceeded to Amrit- 
ear, where he spent s couple of months near the 
temple of Ramdis, and lastly went to Labor. 
24. Ranjit Singh at this period introduced 
the English drill into bis army, but no men- 


defeated they 


tion ia as yet made in this book of his French | 


officers. Healsoappointed his Diwan Muhkam 
Chand to be governor of the whole country be- 
tween the Satluj and the Biyis, and despatched 
his other Diwan, Bhawani Das, who was at 
his court, with sbundant troops to conquer the 
mountain region of Jammin, which exploit the 
said Diwin accomplished in one month. Then 
the Mahiriji intended in person to join the 
troops, but he had scarcely crossed the Ravi and 


plunged into the desert, when he waa over- | 


taken by a courier with the news that Jodha 
Singh, the rebellious chief of Waszirabad 
ceased to live, and that having been a foe to 
the Maharija, the wealth of the deceased 
chief ought forthwith to be confiscated. He 


accordingly at once marched to the said town, | 


subjugated it, and then departed with the 
same intention to Gujrat, which he subdued 
with the same facility, and conceived the ides 


wo brother Shah Mabmtk who suooseded 
kim on the throne and ii eondined i the BAlA 


apt 
Higdr of Edbul, bot «till feared him, k this 
Puliinl, p. [v4 





| of which 
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of conquering all the localities belonging te 
Sahib Singh, whom he first pursued to the 
fort of Islimgadh, but he escaped thenee, and 
afterwards also from Jallilptr. Lastly Ranjit 
which region he despatched a brave officer, 


‘Atar Singh, to conquer the fort of Sihiwil and 


the town of Ehushab. 
Singh received the intelligence that the unfor- 
having been deprived of his kingdom and 
afterwarda even of his eye-sight,“* had sought 
refuge in the dominions of the Mahérijé, and 
was now ut Rawal Pigdi; moreover, that 
Shah Shujfi‘a had also been dethroned, become 
a fngitive, and likewise pleaded for hospitality. 
On the receipt of this news Ranjit Singh 
hastened to Riwal Pindl, but when be pitched 
bis eamp near Hasan Abdil, Sbih Shoji'a met 
him in that locality, After receiving him 
a friendly manner he assigned him Talamba™ 
for his place of residence, where he would be 
furnished with everything he required by the 
Now Ranjit Singh despatched Faqir ‘ Aztx- 
u'ddin with troops to Bhimbar to punish 
Sultin Jin the Governor, who at once submitted, 
but was nevertheless deprived of his wealth 
and thrown into prison, whereat the Mahi- 
riji was highly pleased; bat mercifully 


restored Sultan Jin to bis former position, and 


then marched to Gang, o stronghold in the 
mountains, the garrison of which he com- 


pelled to surrender, by taking possession of 


the only source from which it could obtain 
water. Then the Mahirajs despatched Faqir 
‘ Astzn’ddin to Paltl with instructions to 
annihilate Bigh Singh ita chief if recalci- 
trant, and then to reduce to obedience all 
the rebels of the district of Waziribid by 


plundering them ; and lastly to march to 


carried out, Ranjit Singh hastened to pay « 
visit to Shih Zamfin, who, bearing of his 


received. Then Ranjit Singh went to Lihtr 


8 ‘Talamba is on the left bank of the RAvi, 30 miles 
im o brad line from ite confluence with the Indus, 
and nearly 60 miles N. E.. of Multin, a dopendency 
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ordered the Diwin Muhkam Chand to humble 


easily carried out as Fath Singh, the Mahi- 


to those of the Diwan, but not without 
devastating the country, and shedding much 
blood in taking the fort Jalandhar. This 


ings and hospitalities, of which also Sir 


too, the wedding of Kharak Singh, the first 

95. -At this time Fath Ehiii, who governed 
the district of Paéshiwar on behalf of the 
presents to Ranjit Singh to inform him that 
‘ Ata Muhammad, governor of Kashmir, had 
tive Shah Shuja‘a who hoped to recover his 
throne by his aid; but that the governor of 


Kashmir might at once be reduced to obe- 


dience if the forces of Ranjit Singh were to 


Kashmir. Accordingly Ranjit Singh order- 
ed his commandor-in-chief Diwin Muhkam 


C@hand to march at once to,Kashmir; and | 


when the latter reached the frontier Fath 
Khia likewise arrived from the direction of 
Pishiwar. However when they crossed the Pir 
Paaijal they found that all the chiefs and Rijas 
of the mountains had become unfriendly, and 
being unwilling to meet them had gone gut of 


defeated ‘ Ata Muhammad, who thereupon re- 
leaguered, and only took after they had occupied 
tion, When the fort of Shérgadh was taken, both 
Side dihatiee <i 


Ridir Shih after his conquert Tt of Debll, took 

gion 

pot be found. At however, 7 Whe ma 

through a Woman a the harem of the vanquished 
¢ Mohammad, that be had concealed it in his 
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"the throne, and bro i up, the 0h-- NO could. | 


mortally, believed he had them in his grasp, 
but was disapppointed by Mohkam Chand, who 


order both these exalted prisoners to be given 


knotty one the Mahiriji did not wish to 
decide it hastily, and whilst considering what 
answer to send, a messenger arrived from 
Talamba with presenta from Shih Bégam, the 
spouse of Shih Shuji‘a, who had taken up her 
residence in that town. The lady expressed 
to surrecder Shih Shoja‘a to his enemy, Fath 


Khai, bat to receive him at the court of 


Lahér, in which case she promised to present 
Ranjit Singh with the famous diamond, E6h-1- 
War, which she described as a gem of priceless 
yalue, and indeed a “mountain of light." 


oe letter arrived from ‘Até Muhammad, who 


likewise prayed not to be surrendered to Fath 
Khia, desired to place his services entirely at 
the disposal of the Mahfrji, and offered him 
the fort of Atak, which was yet held by 
Jahandar Khai, s commandant whom he had 
himself appointed to it, Hereon the Maharaja 
sent @ very complimentary letter to Diwan 
Muohkam Chand to thank him for what he had 


gether if he should offer further resistance, and 
then to bring Shih Shujiita to Lihdr with all 
due honour, to treat ‘Ati Mahammad with 
the greatest consideration, and to make arrange- 
ments with him for taking possession of Ajak, 
all of which the Divin promised to effect. 


In“due course of time the commander-in- 





i ened 



































troops to satba puikoantos of Atak, was scecevel 
with demonstrations of submission by Jahindar 
EKhin, who at once yielded, and a Sikh 
garrison having been quartered therein, its 
works were likewise repaired. The Mahiraja 
was so pleased with this successful transaction 
that he made ‘Ati Muhammad o present of a 
ldkh of rapees and «dress of honour. Ranjit 
Singh now bethonght himself of the Hoh-1- 
War, promised by the spouse of Shih Shuja‘a, 
and desired to obtain possession of it. She bad 
indeed joined her husband, but the “the moun- 
tain of light” was not forthcoming until the 
supplies were stopped, whereon Shih Sbuji‘s 
at Inst surrendered it." This happy event 
Ranjit Singh celebrated with a great banquet. 
The carousals of the Maharaji had not yet 
come to an end, when o courier arrived with | 
the fort of Atak, and that the garrison, being 
in great distress for food, expected reinforce- 
menta. Accordingly the Diwin Muhkam 
Chand and Ghizi Khii were immediately 
despatched at the head of numerous troops, 
and reached Atak by forced marches. The 
Sikhs found that the whole surrounding popu- 
lation sympathised with the besiegers, but it 
being “the hot season, and almost unbearable 
to the Afghins, accustomed to their cold 
mountain climate, they were defented m the 
firat engagement, chiefly because they suffered 
from burning thirst, which many hastened to 
quench in the river even during the battle. 
The siege having been abandoned, Muhkam 
Chand ertered the fort without meeting an — 
enemy, and after having abundantly provided 


the famishing garrison with food, returned with 
sah the Locty ku bad anton TARAS where the 
Mshiériji overwhelmed him with honours. 
Having made a vow to perform a pilgrimage 
to Jwalamukhi in the ig Himilayes 
campaign, the Mahiriji now hastened to fall 
it. After performing his adorationa to the 
goddess, replenishing her treasury, and spending 
-iarge sums in alms, the Mahraji determined ot 
surprise the ruler of Kashmir, who was his 
enemy, and enrolling all the mountain chiefs to 
aid him with their forces, began the march, But 
it waa antumn, and cold weather had set im, 
and on arriving near the Pir Panjil Pass, it was 
found to be blocked up with snow; therefore 
Ranjit Singh marched back to Labor. It 
and precious stones, which he might be induced 
to part with, and messengers were at once sent 
with offers to purchase them, but he replied 
that being a poor exile he had nothing for sale 
and had already given away the priceless K6h- 
i-Nar. All excuses were, however, of nosvail, 
and he was forciblydeprived of all hia precious 
stones, which dastardly act exasperated and 
perhaps algo frightened him, ao that he planned 
and executed the flight of his harem. Our 
| author, however, adds that after his harem 
had escaped, Shih Shoji‘ was imprisoned, but 
succeeded in making during the night a hole in 
| the wall of the room where he had been confined, 
and escaping from it walked on foot and in 
disguise to the British frontier, where he made 
himself known, and met with a kind reception. 
(To be continwed.) 











- According to the Turikh Sulfins p- rreco—ra Fath 


Ebis = a Shih Shoja oe bo Behe Cees, ho 
ais oe, was received ie Ee 





He 
a 


" pashaeh 

rapes for the KobH r. Bot now ede verte pe t them : | 
ona of alliance, ap Eanjit at cout out of town, under the escort of ten 
once a document concocted, in which be swore by the por fray dy Niobe hale ee 
Gard and his ffranth, thet be would pes ow age is the custom in Libir, or for taking « walk 
never cease to be the of Shih Shuji’ ; whereon | ow the town. Thus all reached the carts and de- 
the latter gave op the famous diamond and Eanjit to Lidiind, where Shih Shoji‘s wes sure of « 

ilidtaw Eke innsitn ba hall sinesd oven tha bousk | be Ex 
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PEOGEESS OF RUROPEAN 5SCHO: were sometimes paid in brick-tea! It is impossible 
No. VII. | to give full credence to the great mass of Chinese 
historical literature, because it is so mixed with 
Transactions of the Eastern Section of the Russian | ¢.y1. and is inconsistent with itself, That the 
Imperial Society, edited by | historical life of the Chinese did not begin with 


Archeological 
Baron V. BR. Rosen, Vol. I, Part IV. (conclud- 
ing the volume) St, Petersburg, 1837, 
(a). Accounts of the. Meetings of the Society. 
aiestings Tig 20 (O. S.), 1838, and 19 Dee. (0. 8.) 


TS as meeting that 
eleven numbers of the Indian Antiquary had been 
Reng mare Transactions of the 





actin bev nk which are shige gy 
Byzantino-Arabian and another an Arabian coin | 


of the Gth century of the hijra. 

HN. Ostrvoimov sent from Tashkand a song 
in the language of the Sarta, which will be printed 
in the Transactions. 

V. Smirnov gave an account of the excava- 
tions he had caused to be made during the pre- 
ceding summer in the Crimea. Count A. Bobri- 
naki also gare an ncoount of some exon} tion a be 
had conducted in the 0 mea in the village of 
Aeikx waa Yoltk. aed ta: Adie "Ha ites 
a eee 
some of the akulls being + 








(b). Arabian Accounts of the Defeat of the Em- | 


peror Romanus Diogenes, by Alp-Araldn (com- 
tinued). Prof. W. Wright, of Cambridge, com- 
paca ae aerate ie 
interesting manuscript, recently acquired by the 
British Museum, but unknown till then. The 


MS. is a amall octavo of 112 leaves. The author 


Badru'd-Din Abi'l-asan "All, lived at the end 
of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth 

enturies, and the work was written after 690 A.H. 
(1194 AD.). The extracts sent by Prof, Wright 








Arslan in Armovia: und Goargia, which are not 
found in Tbn-al.Agsir, The account of the over- 
throw of Diogenes alao gives some interestin 
details, and it is to be hoped that Dr. Wright 
will soon publish the whole manuscript. 

(ce). The Oldest Chinese Coins, by 8. Georgievski. 
In the earliest times the shell Cyprea, cloth and 
silk, were used as means of exchange. Thia is 
ghown by the characters which imply these ideas 
entering into many words signifying riches, ec. 
In dealing with st: | the Chinese used ob- 
jecta for money which they did not employ | 


among themselves; thus the Mongol soldiers | 


| the epoch, Tain-ahi-dchenan-li, and thet the Great 


Wall, as it is called, was not their first architec. 
tural production is clear; but much destruction has 
BODE On meng Eels MONEE Se. Their archwo. 
logical are not trustworthy, but we may 
learn something from their coins : and the native 
books on Chinese Wumismatology are as un- 
trustworthy as thoae on history. The writer then 
proceeds to enumerate some early Chinese 
money, the article being illustrated with eleven 
plates, viz.—1l, The coins of the Emperors Fu-ai. 
2. Sheu-non. 3. Ehuan-di. 4. Shaokhnao. 5. 
Chuan-sii. 6 Yao. 7. Shun. 8. Ul and the 
dynasty Sya. 9. the dynasty Choa. 10. the terri- 

The information given by Chinese Numisma- 
tista will only be of value when corroborated by 
discoveries of Chinese coins, which, it is to be 
time or other. 

(d). Archmological Excursions in the Crimea 
in the Summer of 1886, by V. Smirnov. The 
chief objects of the writer's visita was 'o exa- 
mine documents in the Tatér language, but he 
also made notes on other points, as the country 
contains eo much to arrest the attention. As the 
photographs ordinarily taken are only of objecta 
likely to interest the general tourist the writer 
got a photographer, M. Babaev, of Theodosia, to 
accompany him into the interior to take those 


objects which struck him sa worthy attention. 


He began with the fortress of Sudak, one of the 
oldest spota in the Crimea, celebrated for its past 
history, under the Venetians, Genoese, and Titirs. 
The gates of the fortress are important, and so is 
the so-called Iron-Tower. Ii received ita name 
from the iron fastenings, which the other towers 
have not got. On the right is another tower 


£ | called Kiz-kullesi, ic. the Tower of the Maidens, 
| said to beso called because women were kept there 


to be sold into slavery, Further to the right is 
another tower and behind it are the ruins of a 
church with Greek frescoes, The chief curiosity 
of Sudak ia the building which ia now an Arme- 
nian-Catholio church. A Latin inscription on 


| the altar cays: In Christi nomine amen. 1495 die 


4 Janwars (hoe) opus fecit feri Domine (mc) B, 
Catalanus, Christus Custodial. In 1475 the Turks 
turned the building into a mosque, bat in 1788 




















unfortunately ia doomed by the proprietor to 
the excavation of some graves. The -article ia 
gecompanied by three photographs, eis.:—(1) The 
inscription on the mosque of Usbaq Ehiin at 
Starykrim. (2) Another view (the left side) of 
the same. (3) the Titir house at Bakche-Ilin. 

(e). Additions and corrections to the Essay om 
tha Nestorian Inscriptions in Semirechia(vide supra 
p. 276,) by Dr, Chwoleon. In this article the writer 
corrects gome of his previous interpretations of the 
stones by the help of 190new photographs. With 
the addition of the newly-received copies of the 
inacriptions, the number of them mounts up to 
909 inscriptions, as the writer says, from 
places where no such discovery could ever have 
been looked for, and belonging to a people, from 
whom up to the present time, no written memorial 
whatecever had been handed down. The mecrip- 
Westorian-Christian settlement, as it appears, 
suffered very much during the two years in which 
the plague raged, 1333 and 1339 ; for no less than 
$7 inscriptions refer to these years. In a linguis- 
much that is curious, and furniah valuable 
material for Syriac lexicography. In a palmo- 


forms among them which are not met within Syriac 


point. of view these inscriptions exhibit 


the inecriptions have 
Independently of our finding 


(f). Supplement to the Essay on the Oldest 
to several works on this subject—some by English- 
(g). A Notice of the Coins belonging to 8. Cha- 
khotin, previously spoken of, by Tysenhawsen. 
ance; two, however, demand our attention. Of 
one of these this is the first specimen known, and . 





stands in need of further explanation. Unforte- 
| nately both coins are in a bad state of preserva- 
| tion, ao that it is difficult to assign them to any 


Addu'ddaula Sanjar, which shows that the 
money waa coined between 590-555 of the dyra 


| Under this name the Saljiq Sultan Banjar, 


son of Malik Shih, ia known, who ruled from 
fll to 6592. The second coin belonging to the 
. A Notice of some other Coins sent by 6. 


coins newly sent the first place belongs to the 
unique copper coin, unfortunately badly preserved, 
the first century of the Musalmin era, that ws to 
say, the seventh according to our reckoning. (2). 
An "Umayad dindr of the Khalifa *Abdu’l 
Malik, in the eightieth year of the Aira (= 099- 
700 A.D.) 3). Dirham of the year 193 (= 808-309), 
struck at Madinat-asSalyim. A coin of the 
*‘aAbbisi Ehalifa Hartn-ar-Rashid. (4 and 5). 
Two little silver coins, very much rubbed, appa- 
rently Baljtq ; at all events on one of them is read 
the name of the Saljiq Amir Eaiqubdéd, son of 
EKaikhusray, (6). A silver coin with a bilingual 
inscription of the Armenian Tsar Ehetum I. with 
a representation on one side of the Tear on 
horseback, with a sceptre in his right hand, and 
Arabic inscription on the sides “ Coined at Bisa, 
in the year 642 (7)" (= 1244-5). A coin of the 
tation of the busta of two figures, coined in the 
year 577 (= 1181-2). (6). A copper coin of the 
Ortaqis, Nastru’ddin Ortag Arslan, year 620 
(= 1223-4). (9). A copper coin of the Ortagia, 
the eame ruler coined, it appears, in the year 
G11 (= 1214-5). (10). A beautiful specimen of 


Novemnzer, 1887.) 





the 
Mixal 


given to Mangd Khaa, and thinks that it is only 
the expression of a pious wish for the increase of 
his honours. A further note is added on the only 
‘known of a silver coin of the last Mizal 
Atabagq Isma’il, son of the abovenamed Badru’d- 
din Loli; coined at Misal im 660 A.H., and now 
preserved in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg. 
(i. A Specimen of Persian Humour, by F. 


Zhukowski, Itis a song, which the whiter took 
down when at Isfahan, but he regrets that he was | 


not able to get another of the same sort. It is 


made the more comic ‘by being in the metre of | 


the Shadhndma, and is a satire on Persian boast- 
fulness and swagger, thus -— 
“Tam that warrior, whose dagger in the day 
of battle makes ao hole in transparent water!" 
The writer adds that about 20 years ago, as he is 
told, there was a little book of versea much circu- 
lated in Persia, the authorahip of which was 
assigned to the well-known "Abbas Mirza, the son 
of Fath Shah. The poet declares that he is going 
to sweep the Russians (Uris) from the face of the 
earth. The writer was not able to procure a 
copy of thia work, which seems to have fallen into 
neglect, partly no doubt in consequence of the 
disasters experienced by the Persians in their wars. 
(j). Reviews. (1). By V. Nalivkin and Bf, 
Nalickina :—Skelches of Female life among the 
inhabitants of Fargana. A valuable work for 


grare. 

(2), Translations of the Orthodozr (Greek) Miz- 
sions of Eastern Siberia, published by the Com- 
miltes of the Society at Irkutsk. Some of the 


articles are of general importance, ¢.g., ‘ Remarks | 


the Shamanism of the Buriats,’ ‘ Buddhist 
Coamogony,’ * Religious Beliefa,; Family Ritesand 
Sacrificial Offering of the Shamaniat Buriats of 
the northern region of Lake Baikal,’ Lamaism 
beyond Lake Baikal," 4c. 

(3). La Béforme mondéiaira en Egypte. Le 
Caire, 1886. Founded chiefly on the labours of 
Mareden, Bernard, Lane-Poole, Rogers, &c. 

(4). Iguasio Guidi. Testi Orientali inediti sopra 
setts dormisenti di Efeso (The Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus). Homa, 1885. The Greek text of this 
atory, which is the earliest, was composed about 


coinage of the last bat one of the. 
‘thbagqe, Badro’ddin Lold, of the year 656 
AH. (= 1258). Two words on the fifth line of the 
inscription on this coin are still obscure. Lane- 
Pools's Catalogue of Oriental Coins im the British 


jas: begining: a8 sax gio omaneny, But the 


earliest version has not been found; the earliest 
known being that of Simeon Metaphrastes, who, 
in all probability, made considerable alterations 
in the story. The Syrian version exists in two re- 
eensiona, of which the moat ancient belongs to the 
kinds, Arabo-Christian and Arabo-Musalmin. 
The Arabo-Christian version is supposed to belong 
to the eighth or ninth centuries. From this 





sciehipatan A Apeamine nage The reviewer 
. in the Vati- 





dem kanon der kirche des siidlichen Indiens 
bearbeitet von Henry 8. Olcott, Prasident der Theo. 
sophischen (reaellachafi ! Leipzig, 1885. This Cate. 
chiam was first published in 1851, and had o 
remarkable success. In about three years 17,000 
copies were circulated among the various schools 
and families of the Buddhista of Ceylon. In 
eee Tan 1S 8 Berea eee ee eee 
«1 both in the native language and 
in English. Phe same. your the Catechiem was 
published at Washington. In the following year, 
1836, an excellent edition appeared in French at 
Paris, and now it has been translated into 
German! 

(6). Hunter's Gaszetteer.—The Imperial Gaset. 
teer of India, Vol. VI., 2nd Ed., London, 1856. 
The reviewer praisea the Essay on India, which is 
complete and conscientiously written. But some 
reference should have been made to H. Limmer's 
Altindiaches Leben, Dia Kultur oe aaron 





Asien, and EB. Roth's Die Tod 





Indischen Alterthum. We get many curious 
details, «g., of the great development of the 
drama in modern India, dc. The work is in- 
accurate in thinking the date of Pinini settled, 
and Burnell was wrong in the period he fixed 
for the Laws of Manu. “The trifling deficiencies 
which we have found in the book of Mr. (Sir 
W. W.) Hunter, do not detract from its import. 
ance, and we part with it with an eager desure to 
meet it again soon in a Russian translation.” i 
(7). Wiener Zeitechrift fur die Kunde des 

Morgenlandes, Containa articles in the German, 
French, English, and Italian languages. The 
Reviewer wishes all success to the new under. 
talking. W. EB. Morritt. 





* [Noticed in these pages, ante, p. 112.—Ep. } 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


The ery tae of Ate and Puaraba’s 


lication of the commentary of Haghavabhatta;— 


but the printed text of the play did not, im that 
edition, agree with the text commented upon 
by BRaghavabhatta, though his readings were 
generally given in the notes. In this second 
edition the text has been made to agree with the 
commentary ; and the commentary which formerly 
was printed separately at the end of the book has 
now been placed below the text. Thus, besides 
being more convenient for use, the book has a merit 
of its own, ag giving the text of the Dévandgari 
recension of the Sdkuntala as it was read by one 
of ita commentators, It is to be desired that, in 
the same scholarly way, the commentarica of the 


other recensions, with their text of the play, | 
should be edited. Not before this has been done Teachecan taut hg epic pe ed ne eas 27 pe Ge 


of the different recensiona, all of which, notwith- 


utauding what has been said by different scholary— 


in favour of one or the other recension, have been 
tampered with Ly those who thonght it their duty 
to remove what they considered aa blemishes. 

If we were called upon to suggest an improre- 
ment for the next edition of this work, it would 
be this, that the orthography of the Prékmt 
portions should be made to agree more closely 
with rules which have been laid down by the 


be inferred from | 
Prikrit grammarians or may the Hindus was borrowed by them from the Greeks 


the nsage of the best MSS. In all native editions 
of Sanskrit plays the different Prikyit idioms are 
mixed up with each other, less, of course, in those 
published by trained scholars, among whom the 
editors of the “Bombay Series” rank foremost, 
but ma very large degree in those brougut out 
by men who look to pecuniary resulta rather than 
to scholarship, And even the beat MBS. are not 


raahtri, the language of the (fdthds, the softening - 


of dental surda is not allowed im this dialect; hence 
we ought to read, p. 137, Le. @HrSit for SITS, 


p. 142, 2 SRTSE for Sera, p. 166, 3 WES for 


afer. On page 189, |. 9, we ought to have 
sft ae for Sift aa, 1. 10M for FF; on 
page 12, 1. 9 (aeTsT must be changed to THATS, 

and sitterafe to Sirstaere or WieteTsfA, though 





the Comm. already had the wrong reading. Even 
wrong forms have crept into the text, ¢.g. 191, 8 


| a1¢¢ is Sauraséni form ; in Mabirebtri it should 


be 79837; as required in our passage by the metre. 
In the same verse 84 must be replaced by 4, for 
wa is against the metre, P. 101, 1 3, Prefer 
@ay Feats ; here the last word isa Sanskritiam 
aaq wrest On the other hand, in Baurasént, 
retained. This rule has frequently been infringed 
that instances of wrong spellings might he 
adduced by the dozen. Again, im all Prikrits, 
fa for fa, for 4, f@ for FA. must be used after 
anuecdra and nowhere elac. This role also is 
frequently not obeerved in the edition under 
review. In Sauraséni, eq (or Wet) after anusvdra 
and 4q (or S127) after. short or shortened 
vowels, ia the correct form for Tf ; the form TT 


ofthe 6th act the rules of the grammarians have 
sometimes been neglected; thus we find p. 183, 
1.5, Te for Fa, sew for Fi, p. 186, 1. 1, Tweet 
for THRE, L. 3, HRTTaTT for WeyeNTT etc. 

I cannot conclude this notice without entering 
a protest against Rao Bahadur S. P. Pandit's 
notice, preface p. 2, emphatically subscribe, “that 
there is nothing in EAlidAsa’s works that renders 
the ordinary tradition assigning him to the age of 
Vikramiditya of the Sarhvat era untenable.” It 
jaagenerally admitted fact that the Hérdsdstra of 


astrology; for he even uses a Greek word ST", 
j. @. Ridperpor, a word which bas no etymology in 
Now in Greece astrology became a science, i.¢ 
was reduced to a teachable system (the same 
which is adopted by the Indian writers), not before 
the second century A.D. Hence we must conclode 
that Kilidies lived later than that epoch. There. 
fore, in the opinion of most Sanskritista, it is 
about the beginning of our era; but whether the 


| debe: “fined woon by Prof. Max ‘Miller: eto be 


adopted as the correct one, further discussion 
ust decide. 


Hegmasx Jacour, 
Kiel: 





aphasia se MOUNT ABU INSCRIPTION OF SAMARASIMHEHA. 


MOUNT ABU STONE INSCRIPTION OF SAMARASIMHA, 
[VIKRAMA]-SAMVAT 1342. 


BY PROF 





J hoor arbre which | edit from a robbing | 


sent to me by Mr. Fleet, who obtained it 
from Kavirij Syimal Dis, was first brought 
to public notice in 1625, when in a paper 
entitled ‘Sanskrit Inscriptions at Abd," and 
published in the Ariatic Researches, Vol. XVI. 
p. 284 ff.,H. H. Wilson gave a kind of transla- 
tion of it (i. p. 292-298), from an evidently 
very inaccurate copy of the original Sanskrit 
text presented, together with a large number of 
other inscriptions from Abi, to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal by Captain Speirs, Political 
Agent: at Sirohi. Afterwards, in 1860, the 
inscription has been again referred to, in the 
Journal American Oriental Society, Vol. V1. pp. 
518 and 519, by F. E. Hall, in his noteson a 
Chédi inscription of [Chédi}-Sarnvat 907 (re- 
published in the Archeol. Survey of Western 
India, No. 10, p. 107), which gives the 


names of several princes mentioned in this | 


inscription, From a copy of the original, 
supplied by Sir Henry Lawrence, Dr. Hall, in 
the notes alluded Wiig owe ee Bee 





1886, the thewtotten ha been edited in full, 
with a Hind? translation, by Kavirij Syimal 
Das, member of the state council of Méwad, 
and accompanied by an English translation 
prepared from the Hindi version by Munshi 
Rim Prasdd, in the Journal Az. Soc. of Bengal, 
Vol. LV. Part L pp. 48, 57, and 32. The 
Hindi version was, [ understand, made from a 
Gujarati MS., and gives fairly the general sense 
of the original. The published Sanskrit text 
contains a number of minor mistakes, to which 
it is unnecessary to draw attention here in detail. 

According to the information furnished by 
Kaviraj Syimal Dis (loc. cit. p. 18), the 
inscription, which contains 48 lines, exista in o 
monastery adjoining the temple of Achaléévara 
(Siva) near Achalgadh on Mount Abn. 
Its preservation appears to be perfect; and 
there are only three or four aksharas, specitied 
below, which cannot be made out with certainty 





S80E F. KIELHORN, C.1.E.; GOTTINGEN. 


from the rubbing.—The writing covers a 
space of about 3" broad by 2 74" high; and 


pred zseatheaifecs gpa Moone ale laren: 
in Jain MSS, from Gujarit of the 13th or 14th 
century, They were written by Subhachandra, 
and engraved by Karmasithha (verse 62).—The 
language is Sanskrit ; and, except for the 
opening hi dst namah Sivdya, the word kiiicha 
in line 4, and the date at the end, the 
inscription is in verse throughout. The verses, 
the number of which is 62, were com 


posed, 
“a6 16 stated in verse 60, by the Nigar Brihmas 


Védaiarman of Chitr the Chitér of 





the maps, who reports that he also had com. 


posed the eulogies in the famous temple of 
Chakrasvimin (Vishnu) at Bkalifga’ The 
versification is excellent; but, as regards the 
contents, the poem, from a literary point of view, 
is a poor one, and hardly repays the labour of 
nothing of the princes whom it is his duty to 
mean. very little, and to well-known plays on 
certain expressions; and he more than once 


repeats himself. The language is finent and, 
| with one or two exceptions, correct.—In respect 


of orthography, I may notice the employment 
of the sign for kha instead of the sign for 
sha, and vice versd, in sarvemikakial, line 7, 
for serveakashah; mayisha, line 1), for 
maylikha; makhi, tine 24, for mashi; lilésha, 
line 31, for lilékha; millmakakha, line 32, for’ 
miilwhkasha; the use of the palatal for the 
dental sibilant, and vice versed, in sitimdnam, 
line 3, for #itimdnam; dachivaA, line 13, for 
sachivah; sishécha, line 16, for siskfcha; and 
the non-observance of the rules of saidhi 
in wihpratyi@ha, line 11, for nishpratytha ; 
duhkarah, line 44, for duskkarah; and amin 
fapasyati, line 43, for asmithe=tapasyati. The 
signs for 6a and va are clearly distinguished ; 
bat in line 20 we have bibhramanh wrongly 
for mbhramam. 

The inscription refers itself to the reign 
of the prince Samara, or Samarasithha, of 





b Near Udayaper (Oodeypnr); Tod's BAjasthdn, Vol I. p.aa9: Journal, dt, Soc. Bombay, Vol. IX. p. XVI 


346 


ee Cmte ae ‘This RRR. | 


n figures only, in the year 1342 (A.D. 1285), 
on the fot day of the light half of the month 
Margaéirsha. And it records the putting in 
repair, by the order of the prince, of a mafha or 
monastery on Mount Arbuda, or Abi; the 
establishment,in connection with the monastery, 
of a residence for four pious men, for the 


support of whom provision was made by the 


prince (verse 53); and the erection of a golden 
flagstaff in honour of Achaléjvara, (Siva) ‘ the 
Lord of the Mountain’ (verse 54). 


princes (verses 5 and 6) of Méwad :— 


1. Bappa, or Bappaka, the founder of the 


family, is said to have had royalty conferred 
on him by the sage Hirita, prartising penance 
at the town MNagahrada" (verses 7-11). 
2. Guhila (v. 12). 
8. Bhédja (v. 15). 
4. Bile (v. 14). 
5. Halabhdja (v. 15). 
6. Bhartribhata (r. 15). 
’. Simha (v. 17). 
8, Mahdyika* (v. 19). 
9. Shummdéna(v.19),or Shommaga'(v.37) 
ly, Allata (v. 20). 
ll. MNaravaihana (vy. 21). 
12. Saktikuméra (v. 22). 
13. Buchivarman (v. 23). 
14. Naravarman (v. 24). 
15. Kirtivarman (v. 25). 
16. Wairata (v, 26). 
17, Wairisitnha (v. 27). 
18, Wijayasithha (verses 24 and 29). 
19. Arisirhha (verses 30 and 31). 


33; Kshémasimnha places 83 and 35). 

7%. SAmantasirnha (v. 36). 

24. Kumérasirthha (v. 37). 

25, Mathanasithha (verses 34 and 39). 

24; Padmasithha (verses 4) and 41). 

27. Jaeitrasimbha (verses 42 and 43). 

93, TAjabsirhha (verses 44 and 45). 

24 Gamarasithha (verses 45—45). 

In the case of ten of these princes @, 3, 5, 





" *Nhgda, still lace of religious resort, 

miles north of of Oodipur’ ; : Tad, loc. aif. VoL lb. 2. 
? See my note 7] on the translatios, below. 
* Usually called Kbumdo or Khoa. 
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| 8, 70, 18, 20, 21, 28, and 29) it is distinctly 
intimated in the inseription, that they were 


the sons of their respective predecessors. 
Assuming that the allusion im verse 15, to 


the wars of 5, Eélabhéja, with the ralers of 


Chéda and Earpéta is put in merely for the 
sake of poetical ornament, nothing of histori- 
cal importance is mentioned of any of the 
ifs princes excepting 24, Kumérasimha, 
27, Jaitrasimba, and 29, Samarasimha. From 
verse 37, it appears that Kumarasizhhe re- 


| conquered the land of his predecessors, which 


had got into the possession of some enemy. 
Of Jaitrasimha it is stated, that he eradicated 
Nadils, defeated ao Turushkes army, and had 
engaged in battle with the Sindhuke (?)-army* 





(verses 42 and 43), And of Samarasimhs 


we learn that he ‘lifted the deeply sank 
Gorjara-land high out of the Turushka-sea’ 
(v.46), in other words, that he defented the 
Muhammadans. 

As regards Kumaérasitnha, I would merely 
draw attention to the fact that according to 
verse 35 of the inscription A, appended to 


Mr. Ej’thavate's edition of the Kirtikawnaudi, 


& prince, Samantasirnhs, who probably was 
our No. 23, the predecessor of Kumiirnsithha, 


| waa defeated by Prahladana, lord of Abé. 


Nadtla I take to be the place Nadil or Nadal 
mentioned by Mohammadan writers‘, a ruler 
of which (Nedula-néyaka), according to the 
Atrittoumudi IT. 69, was defeated by Lavana- 





prasida, chief of Dhilka. The allusion toa 


Sindhuka (?) army appears to point to the 
repulse, by Jaitrasithha, of some invasion 
from Sindh, 

From the Chédi inscription of [Chédi)- 
Samvat 907, referred to at the beginning of 
this paper, we learn that’ the wife of the 
Chédi prince Gayakarna, Alhanadévi, whose 


| benefactions are recorded in that inscrip- 
tion, was the daughter of Vijayasirbha, 


born to him by his wife Syimaladévi, 
‘the beauteous daughter of Udayadityn, 
supreme ruler of the realm of Malava," The 


| same inscription records that Vijayasiinha 


was the son of Vairisithha, who again is 
stated to have been the son of Harhsapala, of 









1 publication of the text has Sandhake, 


ae India, Vol. II. 04. 
she es hoy ints, corel 


wey 
p- i; 
P35; 
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‘the race of the sons of Gébhils.’ That" 

of the same name, 17 and 14 of our inscrip- | 

tion, there can be no doubt. Regarding | inscriptions does not agree with that of Sir A. 

Harhsapila, I can only repeat Dr. Hall's note," | Cunningham), it would follow, that Vijaya- 

that ‘he was also called Vairata,’ No. 16 of our | simha must have roled over Méwid some time 

inscription, ‘unless Vairata was his brother, | during the first halfof the 12th centurr A.D., 

or some other near relative.” Assuming that | about 150 years before Samarasimha, the 

the initial point of the Chédi era has been | 11th in succession from him. 
TEXT.’ 

1 » On’ Om namah Sivaya 1 Dhyin"*-dnamda-parah sorih kati kati Brulim- 
idayi=pi sva-samvédyathh yasya ae ava-bha[va)-visadam kimchid=vidim-ku- 
[rvva]té | miiyai-mukta-vapoh ss v-ibhiva-pradah pritité likinim= 
Achaléévarah sa diiatu iréyah pra- 

2 bhob praty-aham » 1 [*] Sargg-irttham sva-tanom hutiiam=aniéam padm-isand 
juhvatah prinaih prijani oofla-léhita-vapur=yd Visva-miirttéh pord | dusht- 
athgushtha-nakh-dmkuréoa hathatas=téjomayam pamchamam chhinnam dhatri- 
ira kar-dmbuja-talé Lag cake vasetrii- 

3 yatam ) 2 [*) Avyakt-a hara-dhvani-japasetyakt-inya-karmma-srumah svat 
déhat=si(51)timinam=njjhitu- -manii din-dtnbu-samvarddhitah | yat-kumbh-achala-gas= 
tapditnsi vitundtysady=api bbrithgu-vrajah pratytih-iipaggm-innatir=Gaja-mukhé 
dévah sa vd sta ériyé 

4 03 (u*] Kimcha  Keshubbyad-viridhi Siegen te: Stent te) bhramad. bhittalat 
truthya(tya)d-vyéma digatnta-samhati-patad-brahmitda-bh ve. 
viparvayé=pi jagatim=udvégam=uchchair=didat=simdhbr=lan 
matah paydd-apiyit-satah 4 (®] Sakh'*-dpasikh-d- 

5 knlitah so-parvvi gun-dchitah patra-vibhishit-iéalh | krit-ispadé mirddhani bhi- 
dharinam jayaty=udird Guhilasya vamiah i 5 [W*) Yad"*=vamsi Guhilasys raja- 
bhagsvan-Niriyansh  kirttyaté tat-satyam kathameanyathé nyipatayas=tath 
samsrayam(té)tarim | muktéh kalpita-[ché|ta- 

6 sah karn-tala-vyisokta-damd-6j[j*]valih priga-trina-dhiyah Sriyah samudayair=nyast- 
ipahafstajh «adi 6 [0%] Médah-kléda-bharina durjjana-janasy=iplavitah 
samgare d&iah klAda-kath-dpakershapa-patur-yi Bappakém=d[chchalkaih | livany- 

rah Grt-Médapét-Abhidhim=adhatt! sma ca @sha éésha-nagara-Sri-garvva-sarvramkakha- 
(shah «= 7 [*] Asti** Nagahradam nima s-aydmam-=iha pattanam | chakré 
tapirmsi Hirfta-risir=yatra tap-dhanah 8 ["*] Ké=pi'* kv=ipi para-prabhiva- 
janitaih $=pupyair=havirbhir=-vvibhum prinamti [jvajlanam hiti- 

8 ya jagatam prirabdha-yiga-kramili | anyé prina-nirédha-bédhita-nkhih pasyamti 

ch=itma-sthitam vifvam sad=vijana-sthalisha munayd yatr=ipta-tat(t®)v-ddayah |) 
9 (n®] Asminn=éva vané tapasvini jané prayal skhalad-barhdhané vrittamtam 
bhuvanasya yéga-[na)ya[nai|h** pratynkshatah paiyati) Ha- 

9 ritah Siva-sarmbgam=athge-vigamit=priptah sva-sévi-kpitt Bappaya prathitiya siddhi- 
nilayd rijya-triyam dattavin 10 (n®] Haritt-kila Bappaké Smbri-valaya-vyajéno 
jébhé mahsh keshitram dhitri-nibhidevitirya munay? brihmyath  sva-siri- 


1 yespecky Qauatintasdl (Co whachiaa ul Ientertain 
some doubts, because my calculation of the 
week-daya of the hitherto discovered Chéai 















a | 





chehba- 
* Journal American Oriental Society, Val. VI p. 319. ? Metre, Sirdilevikridita; and in the next rerse. 
: eee by: Bo "3 Metre, Sika (Anushtubh). 
This w expressed by a sym “uM iis and in the following tro 
Metre, Sdrddlavikridite; aod inthefollowing three | verses. o 
voreas, Ori wigta-w ¢ but T am almost certain, 
1 Metre, Upajiti. shed ote ( been ‘dto nayanail, 
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12 machines sa samabhit=sarnsévita-Sripatih )) 13 [0%] Silah"™  salila-karavala-karila- 
pinir=bhéjé bhujena tad-anu pratipaksha-lakshmim | utsiha-bhava-gamakem 
pulakam dadhiind viral svayam rasa iva. sphuta-bauddha-déhah yy 14 [*] Chéda™- 
stri-ra- 

13 ti-khamdanah kula-nripa-éréni-Sird-mamdanali Karpnat—<évara-datmdanah prabhn-kalé- 
maitri-mand-namdanah | iat sliniaccsiayys-diaiancbavsthie-dafie ices éri-Kala- 
bhéjah kshamapdlah  kiila-karila-karkkais-dhanur-ddatada-prachamdd Sjoni rT 
15 [u*) Chhiya- 

14 bhir=vanitih phalai so-manasal ¢it-patra-puthjair-diiah d&khabhir=dyija- -Virggame= 
arggala-bhujah kurvvan mudim=ispadam | tad-vaméa-prabal-imkurd  $ti-rochi- 
rah = priidur-babhdiv=ivanipilé Bhartribhatas=trivishtapa-tardr=ggarvv-Abhihartta 
total ) 16 [W*) Mushti™-pra- 

15 méya-madbyah kupiitn-vakshah-sthalas-tad-anu | Sithhas=trasita-bhidhara-matt-ébhé 
bhiipatir=jayati ) 17 [1*] Taj-janmi” sa Mahsyikah ava-bhujayéh pript-nika- 
sihiyikah kshéni-bhiram=udiram=annate-gira dhatt8 sma  bbhig-iévarah | yat- 
kré- 

16 dh-dnala-visphulimga-mahasi pratyarthiné gnarthinal prainchat-paksha-parigrah-ikula- 
dhiyah pétuh  patarigi iva i 18 [i] Shurhmanasya  tatal praydina-viyati 
ee nistrimné-ambudharah 4i(si)shécha su-bhatin dhiari- 

17 jalair=nj{j*)valaih | = tan-niii- kncha-Kuthkumint jagalns=chitrini nétrdimjanair=it nair=ity= 
SScharyameahd manahsn sudhiyameady=ipi visphiirjati ) 19 [*] Allate™ 
Sjani tatah kshitipilah samgard Snukrita-durjjaya-kilah | yasya vairi-pri- 

18 tanim karavilal kriday=aiva jayati sma karilah t} 20 [u*] Udayati™ sma tath 
Weravahanah samiti-sambrita-bhipati-vihanalh | vinaya-samchaya-sdvita.-Samkarah 
caknla-vairi-janosya bhayamkarah j} 21 [*] Vikrama™-vidhita-visva-pratibhe- 

19 tw-bhités=tat) guna-sphitéh | kirttis-taraka-jétri Baktifkumdéra)sya samjajne ij 22 [y*] 
Asit*'=taté narapatih Suchivarmina-nimi yoddha-pradésa-ripu-dariita-chamda- 
dhimi | ochchair-mahidhara-dirahsn nivédit-imhrth Sambhé- 

20 r=Visikha iva vikrama-sathbhrita-drih  23(*] Svar™-lldké Suchivarmagi  sva- 
atkritaih pauramdaram bi(vijbhramam  bibhrané  kala-kastha- kinnara-vadhi- 
saingita-dir-vikramé | maAdyan-mira-vyikirn-vairi- -tarani-gamda-sthali-pirbdurair=bra- 
hmimdam WNa- 

91 ravarmmapi dhavalitam énubhrair=-yadéjbhis-tatsh ) 24 [n*] Jata"*  sora-stri- 
parirambha-saukbya-samutanké éri-Naravarmadéyé | raraksha bhiimim«atha 
Kirttivarmmé naréSivarah Sakra-samina-dharmmé jj 25 [W*] KEama**-kshama- 
nikima-tipini tap 4mn- 











8 Metro, Sviigath. * Metre, Sviigatd, 


1 Motre, Sirddlavikrbtita. Metre, Drtiterilanhs 
he * Lom doubttal bent theen:vvo sbehares. * Metre, ian: ba 
- Metro, Yess taiilak *? Metre, Vasantatilaka 

" Metre, Sérdilavikridita; and im the next veres. ™ Metre, Sirddlavikridits 
Metre, U pagiti- ™ Metre, Upajiti. 


™ Metre, Sirdilavikriite ; and in the next verse. * Metre, Sirdilavikridite, 
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rij nihi(ha)*t-Aédsha-vidvishi | Vairisith. 

23 has=tatai=chakré nijam nim=irtharad=bhuvi |) 27 [1%] Vyddh-draskas=tanur-mmadhyé 
kshvédi-kampita-bhidharah | Vijay-bpapadal Sirbhas-taté §ri-karind Svadhit 
28 (u*] Yan"=moktam hriday-imgariga-sahitah gauratvam=dta(d®]-dvishan- 
niribhir=virahit=-tat6-pi samabhit-kim karnikira- 

24 kramal | dhatté yat-kusomam tadiyam=nchitam raktatvamedbhyamtard bahyé 

pithjaratath cha kiraps-gups-grim-Jpasamvargganam || 29 [W*] Tatah™* pratap- 
iinala-dagdhe-vairi- kehitiga-dhiim-ichehha-makh!(shi)-raséna | nripb © Srisithhah 
sakaligno dikshu lJilé{kha] virah sva-yadéal-pradastim 

25 30 (w*] Léchantshn”™ sumanas tarupinim=athjanini diéati yad-anéna | viri-kalpi- 
tam=ahé bata chitram kajjalah hritam=ariti-vadhinim jj 31 [W*] Nrip'. 
Sttamirng-bpala- katnti-ktita-prakisit-Ashtipads-pida-pithal) | abhGd-amushmideatha 
Chéda-nimi narésva- 

9 wah  afirya-enmina-dhimi = 32 [n*] Kusbhi™-kambbe-viluthe:-kerevileb samngaré 
vimukha-nirmita-kilah | tasya stnur=atha Vi ) vhiri-vikrama-kna- 
tham niramithit ) 33 (*)] Bhuja™-virya-vilistna sa{ ma Jat-Oddhrita-karntakah | 
chakré bhuvi tatah kshimam Eashé- 

27 masithbhé naréivaral |) 34 (1%) Raktam”’ kithchinenipiya pramada-parilasat-piida- 
vinyisa-mugdhih  kimt@bhyal préte-vadhvd dadati rasa-bhar-ddgira-mudri- 
kapilsih 1 Raz ge pliyam tadeuchchair-mudita-sahachari-hasta-vinyasta-pitram 
pritis=té t& pidi- tr 

28 chih samare-bhiavi yas yasya samvyfharamti jj 35 [y"] SAmazhtasir 
kim Va-BUT fjrirah |= bhipilS) = Sjani) «Ss tasméd=apahrita-simamta- 

sarvasvah |) 36 [1\*] Shéthména*'-samntati-viyiga-vilaksha-lakshmim ([né]t=i[tha] 


dri- 
99 shta-virahim Gubhil-invayasya 1 rijanvatin vasnmatim=akardt-Kumarasithas=tato 








2a*°-nima 








ripu-gaftijmeapehritya bhiyab 937 [1*] Nim*=api yasya jishpdh para- 
bala-mathanéns s-invayam jajié | vikrama-vinita-satror=nripatir-abhin=Matha- 
eee 


$0 hd Stha 38 [] Kééa**-sthiti{ta)“h pratibhata-kshatajam na bhumkté kosom na 
vairi-rudhirigi nipiyaminah | samgrima-simani punak parirabhya ya 
pinith dvi-catbirayam=avipa phalam kyipapah 8639 [U*] Sdaba**-nibéésha 
airéon Padma- 

$1 sithhéna bhibbuji | Médapaéta-mahi paéchat-pilita lilit-Api cha 1 40 [1*] Vyé- 
dirnna™ - vairi- mada-sithdhura - kumhbha-kite-nishth[y* }ita-mauktika-mani-sphota- 
varnna-bhijal | yuddha-pradMa-phalikisn samullilésha(kha) vidvian*ayam sva- 
bhuja-vira-ra[sa-pra }- 

$2 banmdhin 41 [w*) [Madd)jla*’- -mitlathkakhatsha)-bahu-lakshm is=Turushka-sainy-irnnn- 
va-Kuthbhayénih | [ojsmin sur-idhifa-sabisana-sthd raraksha bhimim=atho 
Jaitrasimhah » «342 [ut] Ady“=ipi [Sithdhujka-chamt-rodhir-avamatta-sam- 
ghirnnamina-ramani-parirambhapéna | i- 





i Maire, Sidke (Aunahjabh) : and in the nert versu * Metre, Vasantatilaka, 
i Pekapaganinon already in the original. Metre, Upajéti. I am somewhat doubtful about 
© Metre, Sirdilavikrijita, the second put in brackets. 
» Metre, Upindravajri. ” Metre, Sviigaté. “ Metre, Vasantatilakd.—I am doubtful about the 
* Metre, Upéndravajra, * Metro, Sviigaté, two aksharas pat in brackets after Ady=tpi. The writer 
* Metre, Slike (Anuabtubh), ™ Metre, Sragdhard. py dang banks ey eee 
© Metre, Art. “ Metre, Vesantatilakd anddha,an akshara which I take to bo sim, and of 
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33 nathda-matnda-manassh samaré pisichih éri-Jaitrasimba-bhuja-vikramamendgrigamti |i 

43 [u*] Dhavaluyati*’ sma yasdbbil pugyair-bhi-mamdalam tad-a[no] | vihit- 
Shita-nripa-fathkas<Téjahsisbh6 nir-Atamkal |) 44 [\I *) Uptan™ 

a4 mauktika-vijam=attama-bhuvi tyigasya din-imbubhi) iktva sad-guru-sédhanéna 
nitarimeidiya punyam phalam | rajié nna krishina-kétim=ata(ti] svatram 
vigahya ériyah paichii=ké=pi vivarddhita disi dit 

$5 sphira yasi-ridayah 45 (u*] Adya-kroda-vapuh kripdna-vilassd.darnshtr-imkord 
yeh kshanin=magnim=nuddharati sma Grjara-mahim=uchchais-Turushk-irgoa- 
wit 1 Téjabsitha-sutah sa ésha Samarah kshéoidvara-grimapir<idhatté Bali- 
Karnnayéredhu- 

36 rim=ili-gilé vadinyd Sdhund ) 46 [1*] Talibhih sphuta-tirya-tala-rachand-sathjiva- 
~ pbbbih * kara-dvaindy-6patte-kabaindha-mugdha-tirasah satmnartiayamtal priyih | 
ady=ipy=unmada-rakshasis=tava yaéah khadga-pratishthem ragé gayssti prati- 

37 paksha-dénite-madis=-Tejasvi-Simb-itmaja 47 [11*] Apraméya™-gupa-gutmpha-kotibhir= 
gadha-baddha-|vrilehs-vigrah-ikritéh | kirttyatd ma sokeli tava stutir=gram- 
tha-gaurava-bhayan=naréévara (| 48 [I*] Arbudo" vijayaté § girir-u- 

$8 chchair=déva-sdvita- kulichala-ratnam | yatra shidui-vikdra-vipikair=njjhité=krita ta- 

; pithsi Vadsishthah 49 [u*] Kléé*-dvééa-vimugdha-dishta-janaydh sad-bhokt:- 

mukti-pradé Lakshmi-véimani ease 7 Pannen eae 








sauthdarys-sirasya ké=pi puinja iveddbhutah | ayain pens 

40 eat ioes teks i) 51 (w*] Yatra"® ky=ipi tapasvinah su-charitdh 
kutr=ipi marttyi) kvachid=girvvinil) paramitma-nirvritimeiva priptih ksha- 
néshu trishu | yasy=idy-édgatim=Arbudéna sahitim giyam- 

41 ti paurinikih samndhatts aa khala Lae NAR RR NEG RRs 
52 (u*] ue ura an=matham=imatm lr=dévah éri- 

— rrethigyevibbr iia ieehaky. SR hah oe 

narapatifechakrd chaturbhyal kripi-samélishtah éubha-bhdjana- 

sthitim=api petty minibhyab=tetel 53 [0] Achal4ia”-damdameochchaih 
sauvarnnam  Samara-bhipilah | fyur=vviyu-chalichalam=iha drishtvd kira- 

yim-iea WT 54 [0*] 

43 Asid*=Bhivigni-ndm-¢ha sthin-Adhiish puri mathé;  hél-dnmili vii 
paéupatair=-vrataih 1) 55 [1] Anydnya™-vaira-virahdna vibedtha-déhih sob 
fmnbamdhi-bridayah sa-dayi janéshu | asmin™ tapasyati mr 

44 dra-gaj-Adayd=pi sat(t*]vib samfikshita-vimbkshs-vidhayi-tat{t® Waly nu 56 [We] Si- 
shyas"’=tasy=iyam=adhuni naishthiké Bhivadathkarah | Siva-siy6(yu)"jya-li- 
bhiya kuraté duh(sh)jkaram tapah 1) 57 (11) Phala™-kusama-samri- 

45 ddhith sarvva-kilam [vajhamiah parama-niyama-nishthit yasya bhtimirohd mf | 

apara-muni-janéshu prayasah sichayamti akhalita-vishaya-vrittér-Arbudadri- 
praaiital 58 [n*] Raji” Samarasimhéna Bhivadamka- 

46 ra-iisaniit | mathah sauvargpa-damdéna sabitah karité Srbndé i 59 [n®] Yo" 
S$kirshid-Ekalimga-tribhuvana-vidita-éri- samidhiéa- Chakrasvimi - prisida- vrimdé 
Priyapafu-tanayé Védadéarmmi 





42 [n) 





“ Metre, Upagiti. * Metra, Upagiti. " Metre, Silke (A nushjubh), 
‘° Metre, Sirddlarikridita ; and in the following two = Motes, Vesustaiilaks. 
Verses, i . “ Read cemitiietaparyati, 
bs Metro, Eathiddbaté, | Metre, Sviiguta. = Metre, SlAka (Anushtubh). 
“ Metre, Sika (Anoshfabt). a Mae a Oe ae 


Milint. © i 
“ Metre, SirdQlavikrijite ; and inthe nextverse, | * Metro, Sragdhark Metro, Slika (Anusbtabb). 





851° 


47 pratastih | tén=aish=ipi vyadh’yi sphuta-guoa-viiadi nagara-jiiiti-bhaji viprés= 
iétsha-vidvajjana-hridaya-hara Chitrakate-sthiténa ) 60(1") Yivad*=Arbuda-mahi- 
dhara-sathgath sathbibhartti bhagavas 

48 neAchaléiah | tivad-dva pathatim=nupejlvyé sat.praiastir<iyam=asta kavinith (| 61[11*] 
Likhita® Subbachathdréoa pradastir-iyameaj[j*]vald | atkirgna®’ Karmmasim- 
héna siitradhiréga dhimatd ) [62 1°] Sam 134(2] varshé? Mirgga im di 





[1 pradastih kyitd 1] 
TRANSLATION. worlds, even though it was not the season for 
Om ! their destruction | 


(V. 5.)—Triuampbant is the noble race of 
Guhila, of which there sre numerous branches 
and stib-branches, (and) excellent divisions ; 
which delights in noble qualities, decorates the 
regions with ite vehicles, (and) takes its place 
at the head of princes; (resembling the lofty 
bamboo, which is crowded with big and small 
branches, hae beautiful joints, is fit for the 
bow-string, beautifies the regions with its 
leaves, and grows on the tops of mountains.) 

(V. 6.)-—-That the race of Guhila is glorified 
to be the king, the holy Nariyana, is right ; 
otherwise, how is it that princes eagerly resort 
to it, (princes) who, having set their minds on 
liberation, are radiant with the fines carried on 
the palms of their hands, (and) who, desirous 
of saving (fAcir) lives, always bave the backs 
of the hands weighed down with quantities 
of treasure, (resembling the devotees who, to 
ee attain final liberation, carry staves in their 
thumt handa, preserve the lives of the creatures, and 

(V. 3,)—May the elephant-faced god | set 


always spend their iona<in bestowin: 
(Ganda), the remover™ of obstacles, bring you 7 ala ataaaiaats 4 


alms) ? 
happiness !—he on whose mountain-like frontal (V. 7.)—The territory, fit (pafr) to remove 
globes the swarm of bees, feeding on the | 


: the tale of distress, which by Bappaka was 
rutting-juice, desirous of ridding the body of | deeply inundated in battle with a mass of fat 
its black colour, even now practises penances, | (médas) anid the discharge from sores of 
humming prayers full of inarticulate sounds, | wicked people,—this (ferrifory) here, surpaas- 
(and) avoiding the fatigue of other rites!— | ing by the excess of its loveliness the town of 
Moreover,— the immortals, (aud) completely humbling the 

(V. 4.)—May Hanumat's marvellons feat of | pride in their beanty of all other towns, 
crossing the ocean protect the good from | received the name of glorious Médapata. 
evil !—which, when the sea was heaving, (and) (V. 3.)—Here there is an extensive town, 
when mountain-ranges were torn up, (and) | Wagahrada by name, where a multitude" of 
the earth was shaking, (and) when the heavens | Hiirita’s disciples, rich in penance, performed 
were falling asunder, (and) the frame of the | penances. 
whole creation was breaking down through the (V. 9)—Where, engaged in a sories of 
collapse of the quarters, intensely agitated the | sacrifices for the benefit of the worn in one 


Om! Adoration to Siva | 

(Verse 1.)—May the mighty Lord of the 
Mountain day by day bestow happiness on the | 
people !—he who in his pleasure grants free: 
dom from worldly existence to those who 
resort to him, himself free from illusion; (and) 
whose splendour, by its natare pure, (fully) to 
be known (only) to himself, the several gods 
even, Brahman and the rest, devoted to the 
joy of meditation, apprehend imperfectly | 

(V. 2.)}—May (Rudra), whose body is dark- 
blue and purple, protect you |—he who was 
born of yore from (Brahman) whose body is 
the universe, when on his lotus-seat he was 
continually sacrificing, for the sake of creation, 
hia vital airs to fire, his own body; (and) who | 
carries on the palm of his lotus-hand that fifth 
off by the sproutlike nail of his wicked 








™ Metre, Sviigata. Wilson may be right in regard 

, ' ing wétii to be the 

@ Metre, Slika (Anushfabbh). Sestagiet eommon epithet of a act of religious charncters’ (Asialic 
| From here up to the end the lower portion of the Researches, _ Vol. ol. XVI. Pp. 203, note); compare the samen 

letters haa been torn off in the rubbing. | | xa etc. (+b. pp. 300, 301). In that case we 
® The word uanali in the tert [ take to be used in the should have to tranalate where Hirita-raii, rich," ete. 


3o2 


place some gratify the mighty fire with the 
holy oblations which they have produced by 
their transcendent power; while in solitary 
spots other sages, having attained to the rising 
of truth, behold all that is aa existing in the 
soul, betraying (their) delight by checking the 
breath. 

(V. 10.)—While in this same grove the 
ceiving with the eyes of contemplation, as if 
happening in their presence, the events of the 
world, Harita, the abode of perfection, having 
ttained to union with Siva throngh the 
relinquishment of his body, bestowed the 


splendour of royalty on the famous Bappa, on 


_sccount of (Bappa's) devotion to him. 

'  (¥. 11.)—From Hirita, resembling the 
Creator, Bappaka,"* so the tale goes, obtained 
tegal splendour in the guise of an anklet, after 
now these princes here, who are born in his 
race, are shining intensely on the surface of 
the earth, verily, like the regal duties in bodily 
form. 


(V. 12.)—As Bappaka’s son, was born the 
prince named Gubils, a master of polioy ; 
whose tank the princes hold that are born in 
his family, together indeed with his name. 

(V. 13.)—From him was born that raler of 
men, Bhéja, the devotee of (Vishgu) the Lord 
of Fortuna, who, having for his ornament the 
nectar of knowledge, had a mind beantiful like 
the rays of ambrosia ; (and) who, of exceedingly 
lovely appearance, conquered without hindrance 
the beauty of the god of love; who crashed the 
pride of the ocean, endowed thongh (Ihe ocean) 
is with both depth and elevation. 

(¥. 14,)—Thereupon Sila, whose hand was 
formidable with the playful sword, appropriated 
by his arm the fortune of the adversary ; 
having the haira of his body erect, indicative 
of his energetic disposition, he was as it were 
the sentiment of valour itself embodied in 
visible form, 

(V. 15.)—As his son, was born the protector 
of the earth, the illustrious Kalabhdje ; who 
put an end to the pleasure of love of the 
Chéda women; who was the ornament at the 
head of s line of high-born princes; who 
oe er ae es ae 
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disposition ; who was a councillor in the 
secrets of statecraft as well as in amusement ; 
(and) who, terrific with his sword, bow, and 


(V. 16.)—Then there appeared the protector 


ef the earth, Bhartribhata, an exceedingly 


pleasing mighty shoot of that race, who bham- 
bled the pride of the tree of paradise ; 


causing joy to women by his features, to the 
well-disposed by rewards, to the regions by 
multitudes of excellent vehicles, to the tribe of 
the twice-born by (the support of) Védie schools, 
shade, flowers (Pf) with its fruit, the regions 
with masses of excellent leaves, and the swarm 


of birds with its branches), 


of the earth Sithha, whose waist could be 
spanned with the fist, (and) whose chest was 
like the panel of a door; he ‘made the 
elephant 

(¥V. 18.)—Born from him, that MahA&yiles," 


| pents) with uplifted head the weighty burden 


of the earth, having his two arms for his sole 
companions; into the sparkling blaze’ of the 


fire of whose anger adversaries fell, against 


their will, having their minds confounded by 
the capture of their yielding adberents, like 
moths (confoonded by the seizure of their 


| moving wings). 


(V. 19.)—That afterwards the sword of 


dost of the earth, should have covered the 


(hostile) combatants with the rays of its edge, 
as in the darkish sky o cloud pours down its 
streams of water, (and) that (af the same time) 
the saffron should have run down from the 
breasts of their wives, variegated by the col- 
lyrium of their eyes,—this marvel, oh, even 
now rises up in the minds of the thonghtfol. 

(¥. 20.)— From him waa born the protector 
of the earth, Allata, who imitated the invinci- 
ble god of death in battle; whose terrific 
sword in very play defeated the army of the 
cnemy. 


" Te the two Tord vie ? 
orl th, tro rerio translations Ub mana of thin 
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(V. 21.)—Then there arose Waravahans, 
who in battle annihilated the forces of princes ; 
who with profound humility served Samkara, 
(and) inspired with fear all his enemies. 

(V. 22.)—Then there rose the fame, sur- 
passing (im brilliancy) the stars, of the sbun- 
dance of the excellencies of Saktikuméra, who 
by his valour had scattered the fear from every 
adversary,—(fame like that of Kumara, the 
conqueror of Tiraka).”* 

(¥V. 23.)—To him, who had put down his 
footon the heads of great princes, was born 
the lord of men named Buchivarman, who 


showed his fierce might to his enemies on the 


battle-fields, (and) whose majesty was enhanced 
by his valour; as Viédkha was born to Sambhn, 
who places his feet on the tops of high moun- 

(V. 24.)—Afterwards, when through his good 
deeds Suchivarman in the world of hearen 
was possessed of Indra’s loveliness, having the 
valour of hia arm sung by sweet-voiced Kimnara 
women, the universe was by Naravarman 
irradiated with hia resplendent fame, white 
like the cheeks of the young wives of his 


enemies, whose passion of love had turned into 


despair. 

(V. 25.)—When the illustrious Naravarma- 
déva had become eager to enjoy the embraces 
of celestial damsels, then the ruler of men 
Kirtivarman protected the earth, (a ruler) 
whose nature was equal to Indra's, 

(V. 26.)—When that prince, a sun exceed- 
ingly scorching those emaciated with love, 
full of passion, waa delighting the besutiful- 
eyed women of the world of heaven in the 
surging waters of the river of heaven, then 
the ruler of the 


habitations of his enemies, by his valour made 
the adversaries for a long time lay down their 
heads on his foot-stool. 

(V. 27.)—When that king, who had slain all 
his adversaries, was no more, then Vairisimha, 
‘the lion of the enemies," made his name fall 
of meaning the earth over. 


(V. 28.)—After him, Vijayasirhha, ° the lion | 


earth, Vairafa, having | 
destroyed with his two massive arms the | 





of coker broad-chested lend) aioe * 
waist, slew his enemies, causing the princes 
to tremble by his battle-cry, ss a lion, who 
elephants, 

(¥V. 29.)—That the wives of his adversaries 
together with the (yellow) sandal-paste of 
their breasts,—is it hence, perhaps, that the 
Karnikira has received its peculiarity P (the 
Karmikdra) whose flower within bas the red- 
dish tint that used to be theirs, and without 
the yellowizh colour (of the sandal-paste)—s 
combination of excellencies suitable to their 
causes F 
(V. 30.)—Then the prince Arisithha, the 
hero, inscribed the euloginm of his fame on 
all quarters, with a clear ink consisting of 
the smoke (rising) from hostile monarchs 
burnt by the fire of his prowess, 

(V. 31.)—Oh, wonderful indeed it is, that, 
while causing the young damsels of the gods" 


‘to apply collyrium to their eyes, ha took away 


the collyriam (from the eyes) of the wives of 
his enemies, mixed with the water (of their 
(V.. 32.)—From him then was born the 
ruler of men, named Chéda, whose foot-stool 
was illuminated by the magnificent lustre of the 
heads of princes, (and) whose brilliancy (fhere- 
fore) resembled that of the sun, the rays of 
which rest on Kailisa, illuminated by the 
rr lustre of precious stones. 
$3.)—Then his son Vikramasirhha, 
pe lion of valour,” whose sword fell down 
on the frontal globes of the elephants, (and) 
who caused thedeathof the opponents in battle, 
put an end to the tale of the valour of his 
enemies. 
(V. 34)—After him the ruler of men, 
Eshémasithhs, ‘the lion of prosperity,’ estab- 


lished prosperity on the earth, having com- 


pletely eradicated (like thorns) the seditious 
people, by the play of the strength of his 
arm 


(V. 35.)—On the battle-field the wives of 
goblina, charming as they put down their 





"! The qbove in not » literal translation, but the | means — Pianta ~—n 
mythological fact stated is no doubt alladed to in the | i e - = 
18° The word sumanas, translated by ‘gods, also | im battle. 
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madly dancing feet, after they have drunk a 


little, offer the blood to their lovers in skulls 
fall to (?) overflowing with the mass of the 
liquid; (and) the various goblins, having again 
and again drunk it from the cups held by the 


hands of their joyous mates, full of delight | 


loudly proclaim the fame of that (prince). 

(V. 36.)—From him was born the protector 
of the earth, named 5am ha, ‘the lion 
of neighbouring princes," wise body i in every 
way was more beantiful than that of the god 
of love, (and) who took away the possessions 
af neighbouring princes. 

(V. 37.)—Afterwards, winning (again) For- 
tone who was embarrassed by her separation 
from the lineage of Shétmmina, (and) who 





clearly was pining for the Guhila family, | 


pr keen ae ee 
good king, having taken it away again from 
the possession of the enemy. 

(V. 33.)—Then there came the lord of men 


Mathanasithha, ‘the crushing lion,’ who | 


chastised his enemies by his valour, (and) of 
whom, the victorions, even the name became 


significant, inasmoch as he crashed the hostile | 


forces, 


(V. 39.) —(A sword) sheathed in the scabbard 


does not taste the blood of adversaries, (and) 
when drinking the blood of the enemies, it has 
no scabbard; but when the sword was gras 


rasped 
by Ase hand on the battle-field, it obtained a | 


two-fold enjoyment (drinking as it was the blood 
of the enemy, and at the same time taking 
possession of his treasure)." 

(V. 49.)—Afterwards the country of Méda- 
pafa was protected, as well og tenderly 
cherished, by the prince Padmasithha, who 
was the complete essence of all the rest. 

(V. 41.)—On the tablets of the battle-fields 
this learned (prince) wrote down the narratives 
of the heroism of his arm in clear letters, 
which were the jewels ejected from the cleft 
high frontal globes of the infuriated elephants 
of the enemy. 

(¥. 42.)—Afterwards, when he was occupy- 





"* The word i4éa means both * the seabbardof a sword’ 
and ‘a ee rigietaal ‘treasure," The Pass. Partic. 


t pears to ha: 
ite ease of the fet Pace siphon OF mipire 





ing the same seat with the lord of the gods, 
Jaitrasithha protected the earth, the fortane of 
whose arm completely eradicated Nadia, (amd 
who proved) a very Agastya™ to the sea of 
the Turushka army. 
(V. 43.)—Even now goblins londly sing in 
battle the valour of the arm of the illustrions 
Jaitrasimha, having their minds eestatic with 
pleasure caused by the embrace of their mis- 
tresses who are tottering about intoxicated with 
re blood of the Sindhuka (?) army. 
(V. 44.)—<After him Téjahsimha whitened 
the orb of the carth with his pure fame, 
with anxiety the hostile princes, 
(Atmeel/) free from fear. 
(¥. 45.) —This king, having sprinkled theseed 
of salvation, which he had sown on an exrel- 
lent field, with the water (poured ont when 


| making) gifts of liberality," having through 


the agency of a good preceptor abundantly 
reaped the fruit consisting in religious merit,— 
when, dwelling among a crore of. cultivators, 
be had to hia heart's content enjoyed every 
kind of fortune, afterwards stored up in every 
quarter some extensive piles of fame, 

(V. 46.)—Now Samara, the son of Téjah- 
sinha, the foremost among the rulers of the 
earth, munificent ag he is, is performing the 
part of Bali and of Karna here on the orb of 
the earth; this (prince) who like onto the 
primeval boar, having the sword for his flas- 
ing tusk, in a moment lifted the deeply sunk 
Girjera-land high out of the Turushka- 
Bea. 


(V. 47.)—Even now, O son of the Resplen- 


dent Lion, demons, intoxicated with the liquor 


of the blood of the enemies, sing the fame 
acquired by thy sword in battle; cansing their 
mistresses, whose heads are charming with the 
headless corpses which they have taken up 
with their hands, to dance to the clapping of 
hands which revives the clear melody of 
musical instroments. 

(V. 48.)—Your form being firmly encircled, 
as with strings, with innumerable crores of 


wale itrawesd is fabled to have 
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excellencies, like the body of the Bull (Virtue), 
all your praise is not proclaimed (here), O ruler 
of men, from fear leat our song shonld become 
too lengthy. 

(V. 49.)—Supremely triumphant ia Mount 


frequented by the gods; where Vadishtha, 
freed from the consequences of the sixteen 
productions,"" performed penance. 

(¥. 50.)—On this mountain, which to people 


bewildered by the approach of affliction and to» 
those curbing the passions offera the enjoyment | 


(Gaigi), the holy daughter of Jahnu,—here 
the mighty god (Siva), the husband of Bhavani, 
became in former days the Lord of the Im- 
moveable (mountain), though moveable (Aim- 
sel’) through his going everywhere, which may 
be perceived from his pervading the universe. 
(V. 51.)—Where there stands this monas- 
tery fit for ascetics, which had no beginning, 
some marvellous sccumulation, as it were, of 
(V. 52.)—This (monastery), where in one 
place ascetics, im another mortals of good 
conduct, (and) elsewhere gods, in three mo- 
ments have obtained the beatitude as it were 
of the Supreme Spirit, (and) whose primeval 
origin, together with Arbuda, the recitera of 
Purims are singing of,—this (monastery) 
verily combines here the fortune of the three 


worlds, in the guise of (those) three mo-— 


ments (?).” 

(V. 53.)—Induced by the wealth of his 
sosseasions, the king, the illustrious Samara, 
the foremost among the rulers of the earth, 
to secure his own felicity caused this morns- 
tery to be repaired 7° moreover, truly pious, 
the prince, full of compassion, in his kindness 
also established here a residence, where choice 
food is provided, for four sages. 





Samara, having observed that life is unsteady | 


like the wind, caused a golden fing-staff to be 
erected here for the Lord of the Mountain. 





? Soo Sishkhyo-kiribd, in Davies’ Hindu Philosophy, 


; god i , 
proceed the fire s clements’ (ether, air, 4 
or fire, and water) * From Aceon lao 
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(V. 55.)—In this monastery there was 


| formerly a chief of the place, by name 


Bhivigni, who by the vows of Paiupati (Siva) 
had with ease eradicated the seed of the 
world. 
(V. 56.)—While he was engaged in penance, 
even the lions, elephants, and the other beasts 
kept their bodies pure through the absence of 
mutoal enmity, (and), their hearts being filled 
with love, they felt compassion for the people, 
(V. 57.) —Now a pupil of his, Bhivadéamkara, 
a perpetual religious student, is performing 
here arduous penance, to obtain absorption into 
Siva. , 

(V. 59.)—Those trees which grow on Mount 


_Arboda, at all times bearing a wealth of froit 


and flowers, make known, one may say, 
(sage), who is getting rid of the bonds of the 
outer world, to severe austerities. 

(V.59.)—By the advice of Bhivaiamkara 


(V. 60.)—The Brihmag Védagarman, son of 
Priyapatu, who owns the Nigaras for his 
kinsmen (and) resides at Chitraktte,—who 


composed the eulogies at the multitude of 


templea, famous in the three worlds, of the 
holy Chakrasvimin (Vishgu), the lord of me- 
ditation, at Rkaliiga,—bhe also composed this 
(eulogy), beautiful because of the excellencies 
clearly displayed (in if, and) captivating the 
minds of all learned people. 

(V. 61.)—As long as the holy Lord of the 
Mountain keeps up bis attachment to Mount 
Arbnda, so long may this excellent ealogy 
afford a livelihood to the poets reciting it! 

(¥. 62,.)—This: splendid enlogy was writ- 
ten by Subhachandra; engraved it was by the 
intelligent artizan Karmasimnhoe. 

The eulogy was composed in the year 1342, 
on the first day of the light half of Mairga- 





ca dh ythel wrarccenprsh ots A midinat Ponpaty." 

' Tam not quite certain that the word kehana of the 
original has here its ordinary moaning. 
stead of the adjective jtmiddhrite. et 
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A SELECTION OF KANARESE BALLADS. 
By J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.S., M.B.A.S., C.LE. 


No. 3.—Tue Bepas or Hatacats. 


This ballad, the scene of which is laid ot the 
village of Hatagali, belonging to the Mudhél 


State, in the Southern Marathi Country, 


relates to the general disarming measures 
that were enforced in the British Districts, and 


Native States under Political Superintendence, 
in consequence of the Mutiny of 1857. 

After the passing of the Disarming Act, No. 
XXVIIL of 1857, ‘An Act relating to the 


importation, manufacture, and gale of Arms 


and Ammunition, and for regulating the right 


to keep or use the same,” the East India 
ee iAP SA APD ETE 


verse of the song,—issued orders for the con 
tiscafion of all weapons of every description, 


possessed by the populace at Inrge. This, of 


course, was a great blow to the people, who 
were not even yet fully accustomed to the 
security of the British rale.. Still, nearly 
everywhere the orders were carried out, and 
the desired end was attained, peaceably enough. 
The Mudhél State itself had taken no part in 
the mutiny; and remained loyal on the pre- 
sent occasion also. But, incited by the four 
men, Pajiri-Hagama, Bila, Jadaga, and Rima, 


who are mentioned in the song, the Bédas of 


Halagali, a village in that State, refused 
to surrender their arms, and raised a small 
local rebellion." The Bédas, it may be men- 
tioned, are professional hunters ; they live by 
the chase, and, more than any other class, 
would resent the measures that were being 
enforced; they are of a low caste, and mostly 
of a tarbulent disposition; and the majority 
of them are always ready to join in such crimes 
as dacoity and highway robbery, and in any 
mischief that may be afoot. The Bédas of the 
village in question first refoszed to surrender 
their arms in the usual manner, throngh the 
authorities of the Mudhé] State; and resisted 


with violence the subordinates who were sent 


ee ——EEEEEEE———_—_—_ 
' Fora brief notice of the affair, see West's Memoir 
the States of Se Bomlay "Government Connirg (Bek Uiisleo- 


ne from the 
Series. No. CXIIL) p. 1 


save he was killed. ig awever, | ins 


" The song 
saggeration; evidently for the 
a ae venite | ipower the teal sods He 
continued in the service up to the let November, 1878; 


sahéb of the song. 





to enforce the ordera, The facts were then 
reported to the Political Agent for the State, 
who, if the song is to be relied on, first tried 
conciliatory measares, by despatching & man 
of considerable local influence, the Gaude 


or Pdfl Krishnaniyska of a neighbouring vil- 


lage, Kundargi, to speak to the insurgents and 
bring them to their senses. 

This attempt failed. An endeavour was then 
made to compel obedience by means of the 
Mounted Police. This step also was unsuccess- 
ful; and the Mounted Police were fired on and 
compelled toretresat, No resource then remained, 
except to despatch a detachment of the 
regular forces. Accordingly, s party of the 
Southern Marithi Horse, and a Company of 
the 28th Regiment, Bombay N.1, were sent 


to Halagali; the former being Rocompeg nena? 





the Adjutant, Lieut, William ar Kerr, 
(24th Bombay N. I.),—the « fire-brand” Kér- 
And with this force there 
went, in a Political capacity, Mr. William 
Henry Havelock, of the Bombay Civil Service, 
—the Hebalak-sdiéb of the song,—who then 
held the post of First Assistant to the Collector 


and District Magistrate of Belgaum; and who 


made one more effort to induce the Bédas to 
submit quietly, without necessitating the adop- 
tion of extreme measures. His endeavours, 
however, were frustrated by the ringleaders of 
the disturbance; and he waa fired at, and 
apparently was wounded.” A regular assault 
was then made; and, with a small loss on the 
part of the Bédas, and a féw wounded on the 
British side, the village was taken, and waa 
burned as @ punishment and an example. 


TRANSLATION. 


Chorus.—See now! Hard times have come 
on those who carry arms! (Eren) the heroes of 
Halagali, high-spirited men (fhough they are), 
failed to attain their ends !* 


when he died from po-remittent ferter, contracted 
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First Verse—rom Europe the Company's 
| roment sent out an order :—* Call to- 
sates ull she piocls; xed: by force take away 
(their) weapons ;—the straight swords, daggers, 
hand-knives, crooked swords, short broad- 
short spears, (and) naked-swords; (and) look 
to those who carry arrows and bows; the long 
flexible broad-awords, pistols, karulis,* curved 
broad-swords, (and) pole-exes; the cannons, 
and) guns; (and) leave not any remnant of the 
ganpowder (and) bullets for firing, (end) the 
knives. Those who conceal (their arms),—put 
(them) in fettera for three foll years; (and) 
out to pieces those who are obstinate enough 





to refuse (outright) to give (fhem) up, (With 
& change of metre),'—(Supposing that), directly 


the demand is made, they themselves bring 


and give (them) up, saying ‘take (fhem), take 


(them),’—say ‘for each one we give (im eg- 
change) « hereditary property ;"" (and then) of 
(them) up.” 


Then they made a proclamation by beat of | ; 


weeping, with cyes fnll of tears. (Raising the 
voice),’—Full of anxiety, in sorrow they fell, 
O my brother! to the ground, 

Second Verse—Directly they heard the 


order, some of them brought (their weapons), | 


and gave (fAem) up then and there; (buf) 
they concealed in hidden places (their) choice 
of great value; eaying—" incurring 


“The last hope is gone ; what more can we 
do ?,"—said oy: (and) they gave informa- 





“was made, and all (their weapons) were carried 


away; in the whole country-side, not one 
remained | The pistols which (fieir) grand- 
fathera and great-grandfathers had carried,— 
they seized and took away ; (and their) swords 
and bucklers, (Their) coats of mail, decorated 
with silver and velvet; and (their) jewelled 
sword-hilts,—all were lost | 

(Raising the voice),—By reason of the loas of 
(their) weapons, (fAcir) bellies were full of pain ; 
they waited to die ! 

Third Verse.—" Has it not happened to nas, 


just aa if a snake had bitten (us) with (its) 


teeth P; onr honour is lost, just as if we were 
walking about, clad in widows’ weeda; is it 
iss an St we Bava AT lesocese elbestoatn and 
given up (fo others) the wives (who sleep) by 
(our) sides? ; is it not as if (we) had decorated 
a dead corpse?” Were not the rich men in 
great anxiety f, saying—" our lives are lost ; 
there ia no one to save (ws), if (thieves) break 
into (our) page. MDa on Pome and take 
The brave chieftains, the 


(their) determination (2f not giving up. their 
weapons); did not the nobles, who lead the 
armies, (and) the wealthy men of position, 


| crouch down in fear fF 


(With a change of metre), —The gods brought 
trouble (upon fAem); falling into anxiety, they 
were destroyed; not the amallest particle’ of 
(their) authority remained; an evil time and 
much misery, had come. Becoming women, 
(and) wearing the garments of females, with 
parched-up lips they raised lond shoute, The 
sportive play of the women was at an end; 
great trouble had come to the heroes, 

(Raising the voice)~-They all felt anxiety 
in (their) minds, like birds whose wings have 
been placked out. 

Fourth Verse.—In the kingdom of Mudhéj, 
there) Pajiri-Hanama, Bila, Jadaga, (and) 
Rama, conspired together :—“ We four men, 
close comrades all, must not give up the wea- 
pons that we carry in our hands; if (our) wea- 
pons are lost, it is certain that our life is of 


Privileges aaa aloes ob anbdiine te nar ood 





ae it. "the Joint-Sibib ;"" from the old official title of 
Oe are cai be mi on and Oba 


858 


a5 Gan: Cond thet 0) = vanish 
away.” And, to(fAr people of) the surrounding 
villages, and to the noblemen, they said— 
“raise op a mutiny; we all are gathered 
together to assist.” 

With great secrecy all the Bédas, binding 
themselves together, passed (their) word ; ee 
beat the Karkin’ on the head ; the Sepoy fell 
to the ground. 

(With a change of metre),—In sorrow they 
went away, and, with lamentations, told it to 
the gentleman.** When the gentleman heard 
it, he became angry, and turned and went 
straight back to Kalidgi; (and) having sent 
for Krishpaniyaka, the Pdi, of Eundargi, 
he despatched (Aim) to make the matter up. 





(Raising the voice),—{Said Krishnandyaka) | 


—be not so obstinate; for the gentleman's 
eake, give Up your arms, ” 

Fifth Verse.—(But said the Bédas)—“Wo 
have not become women, wearing bangles on 
(owr) wrists, that we should give up (owr) 
weapons ; who are you that have come ?; even 
at the cost of life, we will not give (tAem) up; 
go quietly now away,” 

Straightway he came, and told the gentle. 
man all that they had said ; and fiercely biting 
(Ais) fore-arm in anger, then (fhe genfleman) 
gave an order. The horaemen™ assembled, and 
laid siege to Halagali. The people inside (the 
village) 34) fired (bullets) In quick succession, as 
if the early rain was pattering down, When 
tke bullets struck (them), straightway the peo- 
ple outside turned back, and wrote a report, 
and sent (if) quickly, that the regular troops 
should come. 

(With a change of metre)—See now, the 
army got ready and came; quickly it came to 
Halagali. At midnight"* they came, and laid 
siege to the village. They fired off (their) 
bullets in a wonderful way, like tossing up 
handfuls of grain. (To draw the Bédas from 
their shelter), (the army) began to ron away 
before (them), in (the pretence of) fear. (The 
Bédas) followed in pursait and looked (for 
them); (their) corpses fell like the throwing 
down of handfuls of grain. 

= the voice),—Laying siege (fo the 


= the clerk, and his Peon, of Commisrionaire, 
wha vera tei be Goluaen the 


the arma. 
1 ae, to the Politics Agest for the Machi} State, 


whose camp Was somew 
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village), (the troops) cut down (the Bédas) 


| with (their) swords; bat of nothing were (the 


Bédas) afraid. 
Sizth Verse—Paorsuing (the Bédas) round 


| and round, they cut (t4em) down, so that none 


were left; hemming (them) in, they mercilessly 
vres, with the word of command * Fire! '"™* 
they beat the band-instruments, (and used) their 
cannons, guns, karulis, pistola, (and) daggers 
worn on the waist. Firing bullets, like (the 
falling of ) thanderbolta, finely they cut (them) 


down with (their) swords; the band of 


Bédas shivered ; what was the battle like? (4 


_ was) like the rising (of densa clouds) of red dust. 


An evil time bad come (to the HBédas); they 
were hemmed in and caught; there Was none 
to save (them); with mocking the 
aoldiery went (in pursuit of them) on over the hills. 

(Lowering the voice),""—(The army) came 
and stood at the village-gate ; (and) Mr. Have- 
lock himself came, and, standing there, speaks 
words of wisdom,—" teases} to-day I give (you) 
& promise of pardon; die not in vain.” 

(Raising the voice)—Feeling no trust in 
what was said, Hanam4 came out in front. 

Seventh Verse.—Saya Jadaga,—“ shoot him 
now, he is traitor; betraying (owr) trust, 
he is beguiling (us) with Gham) confidence ; 
by false pretences he takes away much terri- 
tory, (and will be) in the future an object of 
dread to us :" and, so saying, he fired but a 
single bullet, and the gentleman fell dead. 

That firebrand Mr. Eerr himself gave the 
order to loot the village ; joyfully (the soldiers) 
fired; the ballets fell in showers, like the 
falling of rain. 

Says Hapami, aa he fred a ballet—*I will 
fell all the musketeers ; let three hundred men 
come against me, and then behold prowess." 

(With = change of metre), i Ya stood 
out in front, matching himself against five 
hondred men. Bila made a great effort, and 
cut down ten horses. Tremendous was the 
resolutenesa displayed by Rama; the blood 
flowed out in torrents ; matching himself, alone, 
against # thousand others, he shouts ont— 
“ent (them), cut (them) down,” 
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(Raising the voice)—Thus (there) four men 
slew, and died; they became known to the 
people as heroes, 

Eighth Veres.—With no one to hear (and 
succour him), Hanamé fell to the ground, | 
struck by six buileta; (and), with cries, the | 
people gathered round (Aim, as he lay), trem- 
bling for (their) lives. A brave (trooper) made 
a great effort to take away (Ais) arma; (6ui) 
rising up, he wounded the horse on the leg, as 
it came, (and) the horseman fell to the ground, 

Rimi,’ with great courage, hit three men 
with bullets in the head; cutting down six 
horses, she pounced upon Bila’s sword. (Lowering the voice),—Everything was nid 

(With oa change of metre)—No one was | waste; how much shall I say, in describing 
left; the whole village was plundered. They | it? : They took away everything that they 
entered. (every) house and searched ; Aap) the: Qnakt Baas and, slinking off, they stood and 
infants died; they set fire (to the place), (and) reduced (if) to asbes; (Aardly)as much og an 
the village was barnt. See now ! on that same | oil-seed (remained as)a sign of Halagali. It 
in este ek mac I myself assure | was destroyed, so as to disappear from sight. 
you of this. | T have described it all,—{raising the voice),— 

(Raising the yoice),—All was destroyed and | by the favour of {the god) Kalamésa of Kurta- 
lost ; in no respect did they succeed, kéti, for recitation and for listening to. 

TEXT. 
Palla. 
Hotta banditn matta nédari katti hiduwa janaka} 
éittinas mandi bhagtara Halagali moftalilla dadaka\) Palla i 
Ine mudi. 

Vilitiyinda huokuma kalavidara Kumpaoi-sarakird| yella janarand§ tarisi §=jéri 
midi tara-béka hatird) ketti katiri kai-churi bikn gurdi surdyi chakri| billiya 
berchi bichchu-gatti néda bina-billinavard} patdta pistula karuli tégi chépa-godli- 
fastra| tépa tubiki hodawn madda guia bida-byddari chiri! muchchi iftavarige 
miiru varshada bédi hikari piri) kodads ditiyi miigdidavarani kadada hikari 
tari) Chyalat) Bédidi kshapska tiwu tandu| kodatira hidi-hidir-endo} wate 
kodatéveannari wond-ondu} tandu kodatira tamma kusilindu)) Banditu hokuma hing= 
endu} dafigara siridara mundu ff Stra fiplyi-janara tiwn filidu) alatirn kannige 
nirstandu || Yératt Bahals ere dap st dukhkhadinda avara biddar-anna nelaka'’ | 1 ul 

Ine nudi. 

Kéluta bukumd kelavara tands tanda kottira fviga| bahala beliwn hechchina 
hatiri muchchi ittara wolaga|) Siila-samada midi dana-kara miiri tandinni habba- 
diga| néda néda hyiige kodan-ante hngid=ittara neladiga } Siira chategiru 
Jiyita-sihéba bandira Aviga| sandiya-gondi wondn ouliyad-ihga hokka hudikera 
maniyigs |i Teppit-upiyi inna miitara miidon-antara hyinga| wobbarsak-obbara 
chyida hélatara warma sidhisid-hiiget) Chyilay Jyadasi hédawo yelli| nid-olage 
yéon ulililliy) Ajjs-muttera hiduwa pistula| kesad=Sdara kattiya dili) Kawacha 
belliya makamili| ratnada hidikiwa hidawn jelli i! Yéra ti) Hida hbatiraka hoti- 
byani hachchi-konda nintara siwodaka {| 21 
angen stesso Giate memes 4 Fase paar eee te 
1" In the construction of this ballad, it should be noted | 


Ninth VFerse.— Asses, marae? mace rubies, 
—nothing did they allow to escape; silver, 
gold, rings set with precious stones, gold 
rings, and. guand-rings. They allowed not to 





cakes, daintieon, weeding-hooks, sickles, axes, 
reaping-hooks, iron weeding-tools, boiled food, 
batter, milk, salt, oil, turmeric, cummin-seeda, 
rice, sugar, jaggery; they took away the 
brass water-vessels, metal cooking-pots, mar- 
riage-threads, and grinding-stones. 





Gna nudi, 

Halls kittidi bamvina pariyu namaga iditealli} randi musuke haki tirigidara 
mama mina  osliyowadilla |) Maggaladiigina hénati koltt-liga ati bédi Sdév-alli| 
eatin heoaka fritgira midida pari Adit=allat) Sawakiro mamma jiva hédit-anta 
chinti madér=alli} hagali mani hokks hand whdara kélavarsyar=illi Ponda eed 
gira pachchyi wajfrarn panta_ hidiyalilli| dagdan=ijuwa dhori daulatar=aiji kulitar= 
alla ti Chyila i! Dévara tanda padipata, chinti hatti fdard nashtd) Adhikara 
nliyalilla yell-ashti| keda-gila bandita kani-kashti 1) Heigas-iigi firiya woftél 
eiog-onagi adits bobbité i Ad-hing=iti striyara kridid-iti | bbantarige bandito 
bikkashta |) Yéra tl Pakki kitta pakshi gati igi chinti fidara manaka ji 3 il 

dne nudli, 

Halagali sambaws halli Mudhéla-rijyadiga itta | Pijeri-Hammi Bila Jadaga 
Rima midyira masalattu il EKaina hatira kodsa-birado niwo nalkun mandi jatto | 
hatira _héd-inda _birada namma jiva .sati=jguda gotta | Suttina halli matte 
! firma miidari jagala kad-iratétva «= kumoki yivatta 11 
fipiyi nelaka bittu 1 Chyala 1) Dukhkhadinda avara allig=higi | sihebaga hélidara 
kigi nw Eéli sihtba yedda sittigi | tirigi héda fiviga Kalidagi i! Karsi Karsi Erishna- 
niyika-gauda Kundaragi | karajyina sandhinakk-igi (| Yéra || Hoti mida-blirada 








nudi, 

_-Hatére Eom heigas-igi baliy=ittiln ckaiyiga| yiva bandiri jiva hédara 
kenduil: ammanshégari iga \| Anda mita yella banda hélidina fviga sihebaga | 
fittili malay kattane <kada-konda hukuma kottar=Aga {| Kudariya-mandi kidi 
muttito Halagali-sthalada méga | wolagina mandi wottarale hodadara mufgiri mali 
gurad-aiga |) Horagina mandi gunda hattikera tirigera fviga | kagada barada 
kalavera béigana dande baral=enta hinga i ~Chyila ) Danda banta nida tayar-igi | 
jainds midi banta Hoalagaligi Ara tisa ritryiga higit drigi hikidira muttigi 1 
Gunda hodadira viparita siiry=agi| aiji widik=hattita mund-igi |) Benna hatti 
nogidire ivarsigi | biddiwa hepagdla slry=agi II Yéra ti} Muttigi hiki svyarn 

kattili kadadara afijolilla yit-ctaka 11 5 I 
Gne mudi, 

Benna hatti tiri-tirivi kadadaro yéon uliyad-iiga | nadavi hiki-konda hodadara 
gunds daraja illad-hiinga || Kawiita phaird sutta-gaiti tambo udisira ivilga | 
topu tubiki karuli pistala bika nadaviniga | Sidslina hanta ganda hodawute 
kattili kadadara wolst-diga | nadagita Byidaki ken-<dhula hiirid-jiga kadaditawn 
hyihga |) Keda-gila bandita nadavi fikkaro bidasavareyir=iga| chatekirarn chili 
midota nadadara gudadiga | Tlnva |) <Agasizge banda nintituy Hebslak-sihéba 
bandu tiwn nintut) Helstira buddhiya miitn| kodateva kawala hotta| wer 
byadari verta niwu sattu)) Yératt Yembu miitige nambige siilada Hanami bands 
mundaka jj 6 Il 








ine mudi, 

Jadaga bélatans hodi ivarand fgn ghitakaro jivara| isawase-ghitd midi nem- 
bigile midatiru phituri)) Misa midi bala-déja tagitara munda mnamaga 6rd | 
anda hodsdaro wondu gunlige fda asibéba tiri |) Eiir-siihé@ba bebki-chiira agi tinu 
ae mid=anda wira| hurapili hodadara mali ade hiiga gupda suradawo baraptra 11 
Haoami hélatana gunda hodadakera kedawon=ashtau bird | mun-nura mandi janna 
mége bitjs dga ndderi jéiran Chyala i Bhimanu idarige inti | ai-nira mandige 
malata || Bilann ‘méidida ‘kesarstti | kudariys kadadano hatti |) Riimana kadata 
-| kéwali harito rakté 1) Siivira fjige wobba malata | kigutino kadi-kadir= 

ental) Yérat) Nilka mandi bihga kedada sattaro bhastar-anasera janake |! 7 | 


Decemzer, 1887.) 





361 


Bne mudi. 


Yiira kelalilla fira gunda tiki Hanami bidda nelakat : 
Stra wobba bahala jira miididana hatara tagoludaka| 


gattito anji-konda jivaka il 


yéri bara kudari kila kadadano swira bidda nelaka jt Rimi gundili jéra midi 
hodadalo mira mandi firaka} fra kuderiya kadada sidadalo Biilana firiyaka |) 
Chyila}) Yir-yara illad~iditu) ‘r-elld 10ti gi hOto)) Mandi mani hokka -hoda- 
kita | dana-kari Iayi Adita}) Sanna kitsagala hédawo satin | behki hachehhyira 
wire snttita;) Nashta Ati nédari fwatin! nf hélaténa f mitut! Yérai Iaht-ella 


alayv=igi hidito muttalilla yit-etakall 8 Wl! 


Katti kudari muttn miniki ylvada bidalillit 
sardali bogudi bawali 


honn-ahgara golit) Saragi 


belli bbaigiri haralin-nigard 
bidalillat kadaga kaikapA 


nadaving-dibA nadakatin rumili) Kubosi siri happala éipdigi kurchigi knudag6la | 


Kodali k6ti kuda-kabbigl masaru benni = hilé 


Uppa yeout radios § jirigi akki 


sakkari- belli} gaigala charagi mafgala-sitri takonda hédara bisu-kallaim lava "i 
Hil-agi hédito ishta} wargisi hélala yeshfat! Yella tagondaro’ Sikk-ashta} sarda 


nintaro wérige kolli kottal) Bidi mifdera Halagali sutta| 


gurta yella- 


ashtn {| Kiinnsta hédito ketta| wargisi hélidena ishtut Yérat) Kaurtakéti-Kalmésana 


dayadinda hé@luda-kéladaka i) 9 





CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


DASHT-L-LUT. 

In connection with Ayib Ehili’s escape the 
Dasht-i-Ltt has frequently been mentioned in 
news reports. Indian papers translated Dasht-i-Lit 
as the Desert of Lot. Sir Oliver St. John in his 
geography of Persia’ referring to Ehanikoff's call. 
ing the desert north-east of Kermiin the ‘ desert 
of Lat or Lot’ anys, “I cannot help doubting this 
iéit used in Beluchistén as equivalent to waterless.” 
I may here remark that Khanikof did not call the 
Desert ' Lot's Desert"; all the way through he 
speaks of “le desert de Lout." The French for 
Lot ia Loth not Lout. The word iff means naked, 
bare; hence dasht-i-Iit, the bare, naked plain, the 
plain with nothing in it, Le., desert. Tait for desert 
is a very common expression in Persia; it ig writ- 
ten &» ; the word for Lot is 4». 

From the Persian [if kerdan, to make hare, to 
rob, has been derived the Anglo-Indian term fo 
loot, to rob, plunder, and loot, plunder, booty. The 


word Idf, (and laf) originally piece, bit (hence [df | 


ldt, Litdlat, in piecea, broken up) is frequently 
ueed together with (if; a man ‘Tat we lit," ia a 
man who has nothing whatever in this world. 
Khagin! says, “(nha hameh mard-i-ldf we Tit 


Se ee ee eee 


1 Eiptern Persia, Vol. I. 16. 


and,"—all these are Lifand /éf men. In chess 
he is Id and the game is considered drawn ;—#eAdh 
[dt shud, mdf fet: the king is [d4f, he mw mot 
ne wood [af stands to lukAf, another word for 
naked, exactly as [dt to lakht. From Lat +»/ 
ia derived Jdif, originally a sodomite, now gene- 
rally « buffoon, a rogue. 
A. Hovrum-ScHIvDLes. 
Teheran. 


ginof “loot.” If the word is of Indian origin, as 


Colonel Yale's remarks in his (Glossary of Anglo- 
Indign Terma, a. v., would seem to prove, it ia, I 
think, more likely to have come from the common 
Indian word, laf or ©»! as it would be written in 
the Perso-Indian character, than from the Persian 
word > iit, The Indian word has Sanskrit 
counections Mitra from root Ia, to cut, destroy: 
loptra, loptri from root Imp to brealy destroy, rot ; 
Pali futto (past part. of lupyaliy’: whence no 
doubt the cerebral é now used in the modern 
word. 





Kk. C, TemPrutz. 


ee 
* Mém.«.b. partie mérid. del'dsie centrale, Paris, 1501. 


A NOTE ON DONI, A NAME FOR A DUG-OUT 
CANOE. 


T4ni or Déni, on the Malabar Coast, meana o 


amall dug-out canoe. In the Somili language | 


the word déni aleo means a dug-out cance; but 
ia more commonly used as the generic name for 
any kind of native craft, generally the larger 
kind, as in the following lines from a Soméili 
song, composed on a special occasion in 1855:— 
“ Ninki dont-rartstai, 
Tyo dumdra-karéatai,” 

“ One (who is) a loader of buggalows (i.¢. rich) 
And (another who is) a hirer of agsea (i.¢. poor).” 
It appeara by no means unlikely that the 

Somili word dénf is of Indian origin. 


di S. ELya. 


Captain Kingis probably right in his surmise nas 
to the Indian origin of doni, In the forms téne, 
toné, donny, tonny, tones, tony, dhoney, 
doney, dhony the word has been well known to 
Europeans of all sorta for the last three centuries, 
and may well huve been transplanted to the 


Somali Cost by sailors. It apparently springs | 


from the Tami] (ini, a vessel made from a single 
tree, Tonduga, Tamil, ia to scoop out. See 
Yule’s Anglo-Indian Glossary, s.v., Doney. 

KR. C. Tempe. 





EASHID VATVAT, 

Rashid-ud-Din Muhammed bin ‘Abd-ul.Jallfl. 
ul-"Umari-ul-Balkhi, nicknamed Vatvat, calls 
himself in the HadAlg-us-Sibr Muhammed bin 
‘Abd-ul-Jalil-ul-"Umari m'ari/ ar-Rashld. He 
was one of the most famous poets of his age. 

In a abort notice of him in the Tirtkh-i-Gust- 
deh, Hamdn'llah Mustauf] thos seta forth his 
name and nash: “ Rashid'ud-Din Muhammad 
bin Majd bin "Abdu'linh-n)-"Umari,” and adds 
that he was a contemporary of Sultin Sanjar. 
The Majma’-ul-Fusehd, Vol. L. p. 222, substitutes 
Firdg! for "Umari, both denoting that the bearer 
is a descendant of the Khalifeh Fartg-i-A'zam 
"Umar-i-Ehattab. 

Vatvat was secretary to Siltin *Aztz Khwi- 
ream Shih and to his son and successor, Jail 
Arélin. He probably owed his nickname of 
“The Swallow” both to his diminutive stature 
and incessant love of talking. A contemporary 
of his, "Abd'il-Earlm, surnamed Qaézi ie Sa 
author of the Mojma’-ul’-Masakin, mentic 














vit was kdfib to Sultin “Aziz, who had ocon- 
structed a dwelling-place for him near to his own 


The Habth-ws-Siyar, Vol Il. jus. iv. p. 228, 
quotes a rubd't composed by Vatvilt, then an old 
man, on the accession of Sultin Tukush Ehin, 
in A.H. 568. 

Tagi-ud-Din Kishi, in his Khwldsot-wl-Ash'ar, 
give A.H. 578 as the date of his death at the age 
of 97. 

According to Danlet Shih, Vatviit is buried 
in-the Jurjiniyeh of Khwirerm, and the Majma’. 
wl FPusehd tells us that the poet died suddenly 
seas 

Shama Qais, in his treatise on Prosody, called 


| pe ijlat ly lew J gti states that his work, 


which is dedicated to Abi Bekr bin Sa'd bin 
Langl, was compiled at the suggestion of Rashid. 
i-Kitib. From the Destur-ul-Kutib of Muhammad 
bin Hindi Shih, styled Shams-nl-Munsb{-on- 
Nakhjivini, we learn that Rashid Vatvit was 
looked upon as a master of epistolary style. 

Besides the above, the Rids-wh.Shu'ord, Alesh- 
Kedeh and Haft Igltm contain notices of this poet. 

A work by him called 0 44/03! 59 is mentioned 
in the Marsebdn Némeh and the Turith Gustdeh 
and by Hajt Khalifeh. 

Added to the Muntakhib-ul-Lughdt-i-Aradf, 
lthographed in Tehriin in 1221, will be found a 
Muntakhib Haddttg-us Sikr. A metrical Arabic- 
Persian vocabulary called pi lye lig gle (begins 
gloat! « axe ald oem ly is ascribed to Rashid Vate 
vat Hiji Khalifeh mentions the following other two 
works attributed to this author (Vol L p- 145) 


ASM Ile 5H FGI Mot; anda JIS VI, de 
UE*¥l) yoy which begins 93! 3 ple age! | 


@eai dnd was written for Sultdn Shih Muham- 


med bin Jail Arslin Saljdgt (Vol IV. p. 422). 


Another work of his is the = ‘\ Lod » metrinal 


and prose version of the sentences of the Amir- 


ul-Miminin ‘Ali bin "Ali Talib, His -a_y) 
eelfe a metrical translation of the 100 sentences 
of the Amir-nl-MQminin "All, collected by "Amir 
bin Babr-ul-Jahiz, dedicated to Sultdn Mahmid 


_Ehwiirezm Shih, has been published by Fleischer, 
| Leipzig, 1837. 


Besides these works, Rashid Vatvit left verses 


| enumerated at about seven thousand distichs. ‘ 


5. J. A. OC. 





PES Pas PSS Se ee BES PE eee Pee ee Pee Pe ee 


Abbas Quli Ehia Bayt, Governor of Nishi- 
par 


113f, 115f 
TENGE ce a ee 135 
‘Abdallah Tate, ooins of... 





naw editions of the . a oem f Bie 22S Ge Re ee 


Abika, a wife of Chinghiz AL. cael a | 


Abé, Mount, mentioned under the ancient 
name of Arboda, 354, 355 ;—the i 
tion of Samarasimha Saal of (Vik. 
Reman. ost edited .. 
Adina Bég Khia, 268, defeats Sarfaris Khaa, 
269; tokes Sarhand, 269; defeats Timdr 
Shih, 269, si gig race ame mscrn 
ee oreses reeset, OG, 40 
Agigriima family ....0.00se00. wna NR 
Aumad Ehin of Thang indie: re ‘Ranjit 
seal seidbinn sibeea maple erebasuivuccannss covey S10 
Ahmad Shih creates a treasury, 263; ingra- 
tiates himself with the Durrdnis, 263; de- 
feata Naw Ehiia, 264; defeats Shahnawitz 
Ehin of Libir, 264, 265; defeated by 
Ahmad Shib, son of Mubsmmad Shih of 
Dehli, 205 ; defeats Kéaari Singh of Jaipur, 
265 ; besieges Mashhad, 268; plot against 
his life, 266; takes Hirit, 266; besieges 
NishApdr, 266, 267; takea Nishipar, 267; as 
Suzerain of Shih Rukh, 268 ; takes Lahore 
(2nd invasion), 268; marries daughter 
of Muhammad Shih of Dell. 249 ; his third 
invasion of India, 270%; the Marighd 
combination against him, 2714; massacre of 


Debil, 271: : ab PinipSt.293, 299 ; attempta to 
found Nidirdbid, 299, 900; founda Almad- 
shihi, 300; the cloak of Muhammad, 300; 
his suppression of the Sikh rebellions, 301 ; 
his death, 301, 302; Native view of his 
character, 302 ; his inroads among the Sikha 307 





» 250! 


| Altalun, a daughter of Chinghiz Khia ...... 


Pe aa Geto pos serie Soe 
Akhniir subdued by Ranjit Singh ... 
Alaka, a city in the Dakhan . eas 
Alakai Bigi, a daughter of Chinghiz Khia 97, 198 
Alamana or Salamana, an ancient country ... 170 
‘Alamgir II, killed by Ghisi'uddin Khéa ... 270 
Alatage, ancient name of the modern Alta, 
q. 0., the chief town of a Seven-hondred Dia. 
trict in the Efindi dééa... sd soap poapet ae 
Albél Singh of Shekhupura, attacks pani 
) Alhanadért, Sanghi ot Vijeyasitiha, 0 ‘and 
wife of Gayakarna, q. 
‘Any Dalle; Vattank oh Wevegia es 
Ali Gauhar, see Shih "Alam. 
Alimardin of Tian... 
Allata, a Guhila prince ... 
Almaligh ; Chiigatid's capital... eer titi Sereres 192 
v8 


Altém, a town in the Kildpur State; its an- 
cient mame was Alatage 20... .ccssssenseeens ses 
Amdata southern arrangement of the fort- 
nighta of the lonar months, 141/%;—an in- 
the Vikrama era in Central India .4....000 254 
Amir Singh of Shekhupura attacks Ranjit 
Bing iise eesecsece. ne . 336 
Amritsar, rebellion st against Ahmad Shit. 301 
riper soar peenyat noses ite canes 278 


Aspthii, is obelde te tha Nialdaee 5 
“per Gibesteleconacder 5c: Bihar opinion 
ageibaustin ste. sue ue 
iain thee eegitie by, si: ‘talk- 
. 187 
Lesivihihesa iian at the patron of Nig 
pepe ho tds énense 
chaydrthas ‘thabérah, a fram. 
ninkiéal devioe.. Terr eenre » S5Lf 
anvarthasanyjid, a grammatical device..... .. 2460f 
apara dha, apard dhuh, a method of Patall. 
jali for ee —e of other 
grammarians . 
Aparinia, Apietotakac a aad lake: © country 
in the Dakhan... 


+ 7 
163 


. L6o 


-- 10a 


2 bt iat hit mee ee oe ane 


Aquaviva, Ridolpho, Je wail, who visited “Akbar 135 


oo4+ 
Asbuita: ancient name of Mount Ab6.. 46,954,355 
architecture, domestic and religious, in the 


time of Buddha .. ees tasaee ‘61 
architecture of the “HiAlayas sad that of 

Europe, connection between j.ssscsscccccesee 1 
Arisiha, a Gubila prince......... = alae Li 


arithmetic, ancient Hind iccccsssascssssccscenses LGD 
date of his Veriwal inscription of Valabhi- 
Barhrat P45 10.00 ee a4 

Armenian language in Hungary, the ......... 282 

arte, the higher, in the Dakhan in the time of 


Pftihtioa ih bis fet pao ee 


Buddha, 54;—decorative, 54;—mechanical. 54 | 


Asim, its geography in-Aurangzréb’s time, 


223, 224; its products, 224; Meroe 


Asia, origin Of tha MAME ccc seecescesser ees eceees 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, inscriptions in 
the... ... apunrcnseaes » 202m, 24, 2077 
Auntie vilegs in the Palehpar Sarwe Dis- 
trict; the inscription of Mahipila of (Vik- 
ramu)-Sarhvat 974; edited .......-» jaboeian sith cand PE 
AbSka, M. Senart on Sanskrit in the days of. g15 
aspect of teacher and pupil in the Eust......... 293 
Assaka, a kingdom and city in the Dakhan...4, 49 
Astika, modern version of the legend of ......29L 
astronomers in India, the three schools of ... 113n 


aatspaceson! torane. Sindy ¢s DRA Of » LIB |. 





aéuddha, used for the dark fortnig 

adukla, used for the dark f - i 

Atak taken by Ranjit ae ig cela client patie at0 

‘Ata Khia Qandahirl at Panipat, death of... 298 

"Atl Muhammad Ehdn at Pintpat... on Die 

Atharva- Vida, the Vdewdéva and Géplehan. 
dana Upanishads of the . sesiee,;cee0 GSE 


Avanti (0)jjain), an early Tedndinn of... . 3,4 

avasthd, a territorial term ..«,.,.00005.. 201, 206 
avibhaktikd nirddéah, a grammatical PRR o49 
ayandrivdas, an astronomical term, explained.. 114 


ba di, or ta di, and #u di, are abbreviations, 
not words 147 n; see va di ...... 
Bigni, a village near EGlipur; ita ancient 
name was Vangi... 20 
Bahdvwalpr, Rant Singh ad the Nawab. 8 
Bakelili MS., a notice of the .. all 


CS ea seneenaeeeed 
BandA District, an inscription econ the a 
Bappa, Bappaka, a Guhila prince ...346, S51. 352 
meaeh, a village in Gujardt; perhaps ite 
Bhadrapall.... 


ancient name was coomces LOO 
hargaing of animals in folktales ... . Sf 
barter in the time of Buddha ... sesstesees «660 
Bédas of Halagali; a anaemia “Ballad ; 

edited . oeee es secear ees GOO 
Bédas of Maisar, ‘a ctainal bk & weoe 150 | 


Peart A ptr a 





Bhoja, a Gubila salen Pr ere eT 
# soseea DAT, 175 | 


Bengal Presidency, an inscription from the ... 63i 
Bengal Asiatic Society; the grant of Dhat- 
gad4va, of (Vikrama).Sanrat 1055, edited; 
202. ;—the grant of Dévavarmadéva, of 
(Vikrama)-Sarnvat 1107, edited; 204#f.;— 
the grant of Madanavarmadiva, — of 
( Vikrama)-Sachvat 1190; edited ........... 2078 


| Senet renned Aevone: nokine OFX aiee 


ch itee et wale crseen Dll, SLES 
Sonal their uapopnlariiy in Bibi staevesee BOGE 
Bhadrapali, perhaps the ancient name of 
Bardéli, q.v.... Givtiee Sebiaselicus eho 
hail in, an sala name ey Bhélsd, 
7s Pies ome FSR PES SSR oon SEE ao ee ee 202, 208 
Bhamaha, j a proper sada in thes form of 
Bhammaha, g.r. . er aia, ok Hake * 
Bhammaha (Bhiimahs), i Rishtrakats king. 19 
BhAnddp grant of Chhittarija (SildbAra) of 
Suka-Sarhrat 948; a calenlation of the 
data PSR SEE aan) ae oe oe ae a ee 45 


Bangle, the, their rbelion ageinat Hanjt 
coos ve B10 


G48 toch mem 8 


- LOO 


of oom Sah ES PE bd bit oo ee 2 ee 


oon ee rt Te sean 202, 209 

Bhenlawndsa. a a Seiilaees, near “thal ite 
ancient name was Bhenjovida ., sien 

Bhendevida, ancient namo of the Sanders 
Bhendawadaih, g.r.... 20 


| Bhillama ITT. (Yidavas: of ‘Stanaddsa); ‘ats 


Kalas-Budrikh agai of itergeeseny = 48; 

noticed... ane . 4a 
Bhilsd, see Bhélsd ... pleases » we 
Bhimbar taken by Ranjtt Singh . 338 


28S Sih fae aoe 


fithi’ . 8 


848, 352 
Bhijadéva of Dhira; ebhea tibia Bisathy as 258 
Bhipal grant of the Mahdkumdra Udayarar- 
man, of Vikrama-Sashvat 1256; edited......252f 
tener ‘the elapsed portion . a 
i’ chebiesed tis ponies + 118 
Bhuvanadévt, wife of Viiayeptladéra, ee 901, 206 
Bidart Ware ....-10s1000+ meee 
Bibir, the unpopularity of the Bengalis i 
226f;—the opinion of Anga or Western 
Bengal .. eee Se coe . 27 
Bihfri Lanigfishstt eoameckicin- wilh Gipsy, $8, 89, 4) 
Bibiri and Sanskrit, verses in a mixture 


off... 
hin fee bee eB oo 200, Ons 
Bilhans, ‘anthor of the Poichasik.. woe BRD 
Birdibaq, coins of .. . 277 


Bishbaligh held by Chagatai ....... ivewies 122 


Biter Bit, a Western Indian folktale, 24f: in 
folktales aha boveblern pesedenes s00 pent 
boar-emblem on the seal of « grant pusibesrau kas 16 
boata, bri his devorn sn tecanbsthieqanitediaeeheerey) LE 
body, the twelve parts of the ..........+000+05 +0 , 88n 
Bombay Presidency, inscriptions from the, 15, 
45, 45, 98, 345 
brahmardkshasa, folictala of & 00.000 000 10001002 200 
brazicrs in Spain, portable veussarsassersevee Gl 
bridges of bomte 2. :..:21005 cs osc sscnsreseseecieves 17 
Brihatkathdmaijari, a notion Of the sevsecoreon, TL 
Buddha as the founder of a monastic order, 
163; = Odin, 8 and footnote ; = Woden, = 
Buddha; Sarees of the Dakhan in his 
CHINE cas nesnesccain de ou LE, 4008 
Budabiem in Central Asia .. seit skipeatesl tg 
Buddhist formula, a ... aoakanier ihe 
Buddhist rissions in Seandinavia .. samen 
Buddwis = Woden = Buddha... — Be 
Budhagupta; calculation of the: ‘date “of his 
Eran inscription of the pear 1645.00.00 100.0000. 151 


building materials in the time of Buddha... 51 
Buriats, religion of the, 278; seine 
the ........ anpea ph See 
Burma, seonomic prospects of Upper freee | 70 

Burmese legends relating to the Dakhay in 
the time of Buddha. ccssssssssses » * 
Barteh, a chief wife of Chinghis Khas ........ 07 


caloulations of Hindu dates, 20, 43, 45, 74, 
109, 116, 142, 147, 151, 152, 107, 201 ...:.. 253 
Calmuck Tartare, form of worship of . 13 
calumniated persons i in folktales, 108; ers. 
a folktale incident, 238; wives in folk. 
tales ... nooo 185 
calumny, vernon Popular in » Mithila on 1 the 
subject of . sie os LOOT 
Cambuscan, dzigia ‘al the ni name . ones Lee 
Camius Can, see Cambusean. 
capacity, measures of, in the time of Baddha 50 
Caumavatonra, an neem on the sea. 


coast of the Tamil country .. cescer eres Bh | 
carvings from Semirechia.... core SG 
faisear nan ancient Maishe oe 157 
Central Prahewalaki’ 5 journeys ti anes 76 
Central India, inscriptions from ...145, 151, 252m | 
Central Provinces; notes on the ancient 

geography.. . 253 


Ceylon, under ress names of ‘Ladkkdvips, 
Hatnadvi; s, Sitbhaladvipa, Ac. - 

Orne either tor am secoust Of th 
Dakhan in the time of Buddha .., if 
ta aon of es Khe, 97; his 


oP PE Ss eee ee ee 


isin aronbin ois Sincksckcceacticanece Ss aaeanNass 
| Chinghiz Khan's burial, 99%; place of burial, 








| Chakan, adopted son of Chinghiz Khdn ...... 96 


Chakratirths, « sacred spot in Dviraki ...85f., 87 
Chaldaic translations Tre Titi tt ettt tt) ‘li 
Chalukyas, Barly, legendary history of the... 17 
" Eastern, notes on the dienweseeben? Loe 
a Western ; see Polikasin I ........ 109 

Chilukyas, Western; see Vikramaditya V ... 1A 

Chamba subdued by Ranjit Singh ........c008 336 

os 201%; —see Divavarmadéra, 

#4 ;—Dhangadéva, 202 ;—Madanavarma- 
sueeetarstemgeeerteiichtsesinn sit SU 

Cihinsdeinc Bia et anigaeioe Wiehe aitgne 

201, 202, 203, 209 

Chart Singh, grandfather of Ranjit Singh ... 307 

Chawnur, see Ujaur. 

Chhittardja (Sildhdras of the Konkana); « 
calculation of the date of his Bhiindap 
grant of Saka-Sathvat 949 ....cccccsccscssese 45¢ 

Chicacole grants of Te ee Indvavar- 
BOREL: OEIC 0. ne ves sewwnj ees evens sasscnses van eas LOM 

China, ita revenue peaoiiven) 75, 78; North. 
ern, its administration in the early Mongol 
days, 123; a History of oe eee tee ae ere Fir | 

Chinese authorities for an account of the 
Dakhan in the time of Buddha ... ee ce 


92; disputed, 06; his wives, 07; his chief 
wives, 97; bis children, 97; division of the 
Empire on his death, 192; his epileptic ten- 
dency, 124; his character, 124; his mili- 
tary administration, 125i; his commis. 
sariat, 120; hin devastations, 129, esip Me 
effect of bie career vo..c. ccc ceesses Lg 


eT | 25 
Chitra, § the ‘eabiei ‘Chitér, a telerenes 
a“ COCs eee hee eee o55 : 
Chéda, a Gubila prince .....-...:cc000e00n 346, 953 
Chiéda country, a reference to the svsres es 46, 352 
Chéla country ia not mentioned in the early 
accounta of the Dakhan See ee Pee one Oe ey moe 4+ 
Christian sentiments in Hindu legends, 26302 
Chaliya, a city or country in the Dakban aw §& 
¢hurches in Spain, their Oriental seating...... 57 


oe bee ae et de eee om 


| churning of EN head mmpsmnmettines; ss eos 


legend . en Pree) Pee eet) an 
Ois-Satluj States, Ranjit Singh and the, 311, 
312, 337 


hth oe ye ee ee ee ee 


| cities, towns, and villages of thé Dakhaw..c.,, 5 


clappers in Spanish Churches, their Indian 
COMMCCHON ssc sessecssessvcnrenests ste ssssshesnecasan BE 
coms of the Chinese, 341; of the 
277, 278, 280; of Cores, 231 ; Kufic in 
Sahin of Indian Bulgaria 275,278 o 








company of merchants inthe tine of 


2 ee ee BO 

Congres os ‘Orientaliste, International, at 
CE ee LE see AOL 
tile aE hoes o8 a 261 


oow, perambulation of a, hae + making a 
- Seba ethene 
fe oo oo 14 | 
cow stall in India and Barope, positon of the 
10; in Spain .. cht ontake 


current and expired yeara, a noe on, “431; 
—an instance of ee 


we 


Sore emery a apa nt f.— 
forests, 3;—deserta and wilderneseess, 3 ;— 
rivers, 3;—notices of the sea that washes 


measures of distance, 50 ;—trade and com- 
meres, 50;—measure of capacity, 5); —bar- 
ter, 60 ;—money, 50 ;—architecture, 51 f ;— 
dress and personal ornaments, 52 ;—do- 
mestic and social life, 52 f; qug- 


;—Marriagg Tain | , 
toma, 53 ;—employments of the people, 53 f; ditya of6 cones eenseners aeeeee . 197 
—arta, 54 ;—measures of time, §4;—educa- BLAVi sess ssseneceaes = 6, 147, 201, 253 
tion and literature, 54 f ;—euperstitions, 55; ste sea nea eeeaee See eteree ness at 201, se 
CLP MPO TL weer eee abies 
Fe dehy §5;—internal organisation spoon dl Pamgrint jth core 
chindpaths, a name Deccan, see Pore "if. 40F 
ane ; pach vars ok She Dak decimal figures, instances of the use of, 
DakshAyans, author of the Sesgraha, 9. ¥... joe 20, 43, 46, 14/7, 153, 174, 197, 203, 205, 208, 
peer people of a of the tee S55 
ser ee 4 | Dehli, Ahmad Shih's massacre at . . 71 
Dal Singh im by Ranjit Singh we . 808 | Dekkan, see Dakhan ... .. Ue, 49ff 
Dal Singh rs mark * 209m demonolatry in Southern India... a . 159 
dandaku, apparently a‘ land-mark’. 2000 | deserte of the Dakhan, 2;—a desert on the 
dancing in the Dakhaa in the time of Budd 54 banks of the Narmadi .. 
Dankali, an Ethiopic language ......... . 449 | Dévanna paiichdli, a territorial ‘division of 
ecg dN ow racial F we 6 | the Eastern Gdoga country ... stra, 192 
Daphlia, a tribe of Api ... 0.200000 serves . 223 | Dévavarmadéva, king (Chandella); his Na- 
Dadavarman (|W est. Chilakya); in the Kau. nyaurk grant of reer 1107: 
sas fae aber ee! givenas Yadd- edited .. Sabin SS suc keltbenade . 2Oae 
Varman . crsceee 19 | Dhakiiri, = Blislis-villuge +201, 202, 207, a) 
Dasht-i-Lét bare plain, not Desert of Lot... ve 36] Dhunakataks, 0 city in the Dakhan ... mim  § 





» Hindu, calculated, 20, 43, 45, 74, 109, 
116, 142, 147, 151, 152, 197, 201, 253 

» Fecorded in decimal figures, 20, 43, 44, 
147, 163, 174, 197, 203, 205, 208, 253,355 
» recorded in numerical symbols, 99, 192, 151 

» recorded in words, 20, 43, 45,74, 109, 132, 
151, 174, ti 253 
Dayipdla, author of the Rdpasiddhi............. 25 
days, lunar, Sd thd acted, saad siaeual 


bright fortnight; first 





ie see ede ieee 


BECO, sccctstercavsee 142 
twelfth . cecsssscseeee 161 
thirteenth............ 145 
full-moon .........208, 24 
third «145, 205 
meventh ....05 ccc 000s rere ¥ iF 
fifteenth Shh cen tepeiew 46 
(F) pena. wee lgp 
, 108 


tit ooo 


days, solar, of the month, mentioned in recorded 


dates :— 
bright fortnight ; el 


ania 209,28, 26 


aera 


Pe et 





dark fortnight; ca ee ‘ome 174 
thirteenth............ 147 
GChird ..csescsscrescrerees 145 
twenty-sventh . verses 145 
thirtieth .. vee Lod 


days of the week, names at tk oh bigeatias in 
records :-— 


Dhangadéra king (Chandelia); his Nanyaura 
grant of Vikrama-Satirat 1005; edited ...202f 
Dhéri, a town im Central India; notes on 
Dharasépa IV. (of Valabhi); rewarks on the 
date of his Kaira grant of the year 290 ... 142 
Dhiniki grant of Jiikadéva of Vikruma-Sarh- 
—rat, 74; Bsa taper apie 
ih rae rea 
Diamond fields, region of the ... ptr 
Bamased Wiaide of Boat Africs «.: saa hordes pri 
di (see ba di), an abbreviation of dina, dind, 
divasa, or divasd; instances of ita use with- 
out ba or va, or du, 145;—of ite use with éu, 
153, 208, 208, 254, 351;—of, its use with oa, 
147, 175 
dina, a ‘solar day’ ... saps sreceeree LG 
Disarming Act of 1857, ot 1 Sanasaee Ballad 
on the subject of the 20... 10.0: cer ceeccceeeree ee DOOR 
disguises in folktales ....... 324, 325 
distance, measures of, in the ‘time of Buddha 50 
divasa, a * solar day’ ...scssescsseeessneseosseserseees LS 
Diwda-i-Atimeh, a notice ob thas 





Duddhigrima, ancient name of the modern 
Dudhgithy, g.v. nana DO 

Dudhgimw, a village near Kélipur;. ite, an- 
cient name was Duddhigrams....cs....000... 20 


dang of birds, healing properties of the, is 


folktales......... pe verses ressseces mas Ey GEO 
Dirvahard, name ofa plane. : ose 21, 204 
Durvésh "Ali Ehin Hasire, ‘Guvainte of 

BRERA sccics ccacesi eich sab orbalaes 
Drvicakth, references 40vecs.« vassee 85, 88, 87 
dvikdraké nirdééah, a grammatical device‘. » 249 


+ 20, 74, 201 


education inthe Dabhaa in the time of Buddba jaf 


wane nes rer ee =f 


Seal 


48, 45, 74, 109, 197 | 





367 


éi:é, 4 term in the Mabbblslehye for gram. 
marins anterior to Kutydyana .. » 1 
clephnt or ox-goad emblem on the oeal of a 
22 8d BE EE eee ee Pe ee 16 


grant... 
Ella, a Brahmans SRAMme . . 207 
Elliot, Sir Walter, ahaha plies of the lates, 160 


ES Si ee 


-emblems engraved on an inscribed plate, 


instead of on a seal attached to it ......207, 252 
English Dates, a method of working out, 

for Hindu tithis .. sdk cedees tebe Re 

Enrichez, Francisco, his visit to Akbar ersees dabo 
the nner of India, the 


n of Budhagupte of the yeu 





oo OTE cand cee cede acs bese Saw e . LSE 
» Gupta-Valabhi sssve:wresuen 142, 147, 15], 152 
tp AGT Renee cee cenacrsenesnerenes cedars ceseetereenenee DET 
ua St Sa aay 4 - 74, 104 
et, sicgenca 1ST 
svaikbiiibnscodesade cet 
sana eikaana nao 147, 162 
. Vikrama, saithiios or « Gouthion (to be 
WEEE) 0. sercre cee oe Hesceenes snbeesene cote llg Oe 
, Vikrama, southern .. —e 197, 250f, 356 


oa ee a ee ea 


| Ethiopia, notice of Cecchi's travels in... ...282, 283 


expired and current years, a note on........... 43f 


Paizullah Khin Robéla joims Ahmad Shh... 271 
fan, miraculous, in folktales ........0ss0000e0008 S24 
Farzand Khint=Shoji'an'ddaula ............ 271 
Fatehpur-Haswa ee an pais 
Fath Singh “Abldwilia ibis = Ranjit Singh 
908; his death... sae Sen ca esas «+ S36 
Fanlid Khia Tithr, ootna of. - 277 
Fayim M3S., paper of the ....+...0:2.:00 . oR 
fire, a sacrifice to, when making a en 


| flowers, presentation of at Hindu baila = 
| Folktales, in Easmir, 658, 1854, 219f, 2218 ; 


in Bouthern India, 31f, 107, 159, 1048, 
214ff, 220, 256i, 203% ; in Salaatte, 3277; 
in Weatern India, 2ei, 188i, 2108, S22; 
of the Yakuts, 278; of the pms? 
Oriental character .. ee 59 
fools in folktales, 204g ‘2968 ; vebnnded in 
folktales . Sdioo ee 
foresta of the Dakhaa, 2 —the foregt of red- 
So ee 
fortnight, a Sind: of thirteen solar days, 
Sf ;—actual instances, 81, 84, 1500 ;—a 
reference to such a fortnight in the Mahi- 
ere ar lanai ie "yi 
omened period . sespere SOL 


. 21 


Pid oe eg ee Be Be ES es 


Pit oat on Pee PE ee ae 


INDEX. 








and Yee ohabii: S coreaeledi cee sepeenerenet spa 107 
fortnights of the lunar months; the differ- 
fortune-seeking i im folktales .....0006s0000.6.. 200, $28 
frog im Spanigh mythology ..-....10..0000600..59, 60 





{ineral rites in Indie and Barope taesiecne LOE. | 


furniture in ret time of Buddha............... 51f 
Fyn, Seta SSP PRP SHSPES CPP PR eee hee I pee he O70 


Gd dad and Bhimds, a notice of Ph tee PPS PP eee Pe 110 


Gandia Daivajfia; his Griha-Lighava * was 
written in Suka-Sarhvat LOSS cccsceces dcovevens LD 
Ganganadi, a village in the Dakhan ............. 5 
Gingas, Eastern, see Indravarman .... seservens ISL 
Gangéya era, THMAFES OM the ....c0ccssesssssences 133¢ 





GuoaiirA SSR EE eS FE ES ee ee ee ee de ee 95g 


Garuda-emblem on an inscribed copper- 
plate .... 65 oo ee Pe eo SEES SE bed PEE ee ee 959 
seta used in a dato in addition to the afta in 
Gavhar Shih of Debit Oe et ee ee ee ee rite 
Gayl inscription of Yakehapdla ; edited ...... 
Gayakarna (Kalachuri of Chédi): his ieton: 
Alhanadévi, was a danghter of Vijaya- 
BitHHR, G. G. ecccncessseces cons crestisees Ob 
gema, the island of ; a mame of Ceylon, 3 — 
the sea of the seven gema......... 
geographical notes ... SESS PPP EE Pe Pe 
geography of Gemesin  .........c:ccsecersceessscnee, 109 
“utp paalter on papyrus, “O74: MS5S., 2 
rr eT re ret a4 ap eae O78 
eevee ‘Al-Kakashanai's remarks on the.. 280 
ghati, ghail, ghetints & measure of time; ex- 





S$ 6s him moe 


bee 228 Gt ow 5 


See Ea fi 


118, 114 
Ghaatu'ddin Khia ‘says homage to Admad 
rsa takes Delhi, 269, 270; deserte 

EE ee 2.) see ee ” are | 
Giese theories about, 35ff; = Jatts, 257, 
258; are Nate? 166; are Tirdbaltis P 166 ; 


he fa ee re re oe] 


2S bee FES See 


origin of, 166; origin of, language test .. 37, 38 


Gipsy (?) = Egyptian=EgittonEx. -zutt, 258; 
= KAwali — Lall= Léri . 
Gipsy bibliography.......2000 sss ssssseseses 
Gipsy-English Vocabulary ............ 
Gipay language, grammar, 36 ; letter changes, 
38; the genitive singular, ita importance, 
38, 39; its connection with Bihiri, 38, 39, 
4); pronouns, 40; the word for “ frog,” 
46; ite allies, 165; origin of the, 166; based 
on the Migadh! Prikpit ...-..sssscsscercseses 16] 


257 
Por! fet Sis oa 


Oe eee ee oo ee 


| GtwlaradSiad in the Dakhan tne 


| Gilet cist ene oer 


109 hea Fee 20. loony | 


Oe 6a ee Bi 40 





TORE, ete oe 3 


Gobhila, a variant of Gubila, g. . ...200sesesen 





Gal, a division of Asim... one SPE pence eee eee OO Ee o04 
Gold family of Ayanil,........0.00ss000000se0seseee08 S17 
Gdnardlya, an ancient grammarian cosesceeseee LOD 
GinikAputra, an ancient grammarian ........ 105 
gépichandana; explanation of the term......87, 90 
Géptchandana- Upanishad, edited ............+.. BO 


Sasi ear ip ae aaa a BET 


Bhiarad vj wes sesscecrssscessenesersesee cerenseee OD 
BhAradvAja ...ceccctercssercccreeneee BOM, 207, 200 
Char ieladies Seiaes pened dace sb bl ccd ak 
Girgéya Po ee OP Pen Os oe, 132 
Prathama- Araya 20 
Govinda I]. /Rishtrakiita); calculations of 
the dates of his Wani and RA&dhanpur 
grants of Saka-Sarhvat 730 ....c.cc00ccc-sceee FA 
Govindriy Gaikwid of Barada .......606..0.... 817 
Graha-Ldghava, of Gandia Daivajiia, was 
written in Baka-Sarhvat 1442 ........000000.0140 
grammarians, Hindu, notes on, 4  .— 
technical devices used by them ............+.-244F 
grammatical authorities quoted in the Mahi. 
eae ee ee ee 
gratitude in folktales .,....... 1189, 215, 217, 219 
greyhound io Odin's dog ....14.-ccscseccceeesternce 8 


22S PRE BR BEE ee eS Pe hl aed 


 Guhila, the founder of the Guhila family. $46, 352 


Guhila family, an inscription of the, edited, 
3450 ;—intermarriage with the Kalachuria 
of Chédi, er erate with the 
MaAlava princes os cobeas ten SOB 
Gujarit, an insoription from. .... seeeserecs THE 
Gujarat, notes on the ancient geography « of 
this part of the country «. ........000., ~» LOOf 


Se 2S Bi 88 Sie oa Pe 


Gunaiiri, the ancient name of Ganora, <s: we 253 


Gunavarman, a translator of the Subrillékha 
of Nigirjuna, quaeclt cats dec oc wee LERGHT 
guna in China, tithes off .....c.ccsscceccccsesscnsen see 277 
Gupta era, the schome and equation of its 
years, 14147 ;—ite epoch or year 0 was A.D. 
319-20, 147 ff ;—in its true original scheme, 
ita yeara are to be treated as northern Saka 
years, 146 f;—in Gujarit the initial day of 
each year was put back to the preceding 
Karttika gukla 1, 144;—the original north. 
ern scheme of its years was preserved in 
EAthiAwid up to at least A.D. 1964, 151 ;— 
an exception to thin ....sessssssessnsesnecssenses 154 
Gurin dialect of Persian w+... svessssseeess 276 
Gurbyesau, a wife of Chingbiz Ehia.......0... 97 
Gérjara country, a references to the..... agit hc 
Gourds of the Sikhs, a notice of tho ............ 306 
ep sencceaysg a baidesinss: plane on the 
veut neal eaibaaea ees ee 


Bist 6h ae 


o69 








Haidarkbad grant of Pulikésin II. of Saka- 
Sathvat 534 expired; a calculation of the 


date . fo Pata ee fe be bes Ee EE .- 10Of 
hala, a land measure .........: gees 209 ‘and n 

ner the Bédas of; a Tisarees Ballad ; 
.+. OEE 


nse as ‘inecriptions trees’ tha. 209, 204 
i seasy sian crete, Ayontnatamnet =e Vai- 


TRRR, 7. B.  sseveceees . D4Gf | 
hare, in Spanish mythology __-59, 60 
hari; a Maithill chvisis on ius aaa OF 

this word .. . S15 


Hariéchandradéva, ‘father ot i 
diva, g. v. o . 253 
Filia ka ansiont eines ‘mentioned in on 
nection with the Guhila family . 
Harshadéva, a king (Chandella) ... 

Hayit KEhin of Léihér, see Shihnawiz 
BWA in nrseeeveieseenioas -- 264, 265 
Hasrat Bégam Sihiba, daughter of Mubam- 
mad Shih of Delhi. 

oo ori cies perm rere ata ie 3 oo 3 


Hémachandra, a grammarian... sor ONE 
eer eesickt pebdeeuseit ccakenees aI 
hero pretending to be a fool, im folktales ...2312 


Himilayan houses in Baurope, 10; face ta 
Europe, 10; sacred architecture in Europe, 
11; shoes im Earopa «..c.scesccesssccssenscseen dh, 16 

Hind Kush, languages of the ...... 165 

Hindu authorities for an account of the 
Dakhan in the time of Buddha .. 

Hir Rdtijhd, a note on the ...00s0csereee 

Hirit, taken by Ahmad Shab, 2065 first 
Eussian Embassy to ... — - 376 

Hoputal, a wife of Ohinghis KhAd... ee 

horses, Norwegian, origin of, 10; of ‘Hosway 
and Yarkand, likeness between .. PO | 

Hishangibiid, chief town of a Distriet in the 
Central Provinces; apparently ita ancient 





ee £2 ee 


2 ee Poe eee 2 


- 165 


Dame was Narmadapara oun oosenpenscs SON 
Hulkar, Jaswant, and Ranjit Singh ... . 310 
Ibn-al-Fakih al Hamadini .. » Bl 
Ibu Khurdidbih, a new MS. of .. . 250 


Ibrihim Ehjin Gardi joins the “Marathi 
against Ahmad Shéh, 271; exeoution of ... 299 
identification in folktales, means of, 189, 18); 


826, 327; by Se a ee 
Imil, a capital of Ogotai .. . 123 
imponsible tacks in folktales... 186, 187; ‘1S9ff, 213 | 
‘Indyat Ehfin at Panipat .. weenidy aoe, 299 
incense in religious worehip in India, and in 

BEA a scspmicgn gested pea cermedbaens ne 
[edie cisions ta ate “9, él 


os 
nos 


Indian Empire, by Wan sine the... 
Indra, of a Népali god .. Gane per 


ossthtl, cule | 
“01, 203, 204 | 





Indravarman, Mohdrdja (Ginga); his Parli- 
Eimedi grant, edited, 131ff ;—he had appa- 
rently the biruda of Rajasimha .........132, 135 

inerhaustible pot in folktales, variant of ...... 215 
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ot ta tiesevsererseseces Oe 
paeeseiboeth: on ‘copa ‘edited: — 

Dévavarmadéva Sere are sore eee DOME 
Dhangadéva (Chandella) ... vec aeeees QOH 
Indravarman (G&nga) .....00.:000s0seeeeeee LOL 
Madanavarmadéva (Chandella) . sav veerea OTE 
cso? Firat said tee vine Sou SRE 
he dtaeaieer ns ee fege 


Pima nmtiegh eerie 
Piyadasi, remarks on the, 264 ;—Nestorian, 
280, S42 ;—Syriac, in Semirechia, 276;—of 
Mesa of Moab, 283 ;—at Reseat: Contend: 





the asi shih Way ebtese alice a aaauall 
fortnights, 109 ;—they were originally dif- 
ferent lunar periods in Northern and 
Southern India, 149;—the reason for 
making the intercalated period the same in 
both parte of India issssscssssscsssssenevee scenes 1490 
intercalation of the month Mirgusiraba: an 
Instance . seacss bbetsneasacstah bebogt esaetdien 
Intizkuxn’ddanla—his property sctiflecated by 
Abmad Shih, 268; killed by Ghizt'uddin 
Ehan... . 270 
ishiaedehi sorabobdah, gvanimatioal devine: 248 
inland of gems, a name of Ceylon ...... 
islands, five hundred, connected with the con- 
tinent of Et aes 3;—islands of the 


Rcxpartesrste So ape. She remers - 
| Jagatai, see Chagatai.... o7 
{eee age general of “Almada 


Shah ....... -. 264, 270, 275 
Thikadéva, a king; * caletelalicin of the ath el 
his Dhiniki grant of Vikrama-Sarvat .794, 197f 


| Jaina, the, and the worship of Krishna ..... 1 
| Jaitrasicnha, a Guhila prince ; ens 





Nadila ... Fp Ryan “Sia ooh 
Jilkadha tacos br Ranjit Singh ... . 309 
JAlandhart, w legend of ...-cseccsessssesscemsecee 154 
Jambudvipa, the southern continent.......... 3 
Jimi, copy of, at St. Petersburg .. sosree O89 
rscaneig remediate at . 3 
Janam SdkhMt, a notice of the . seseesay sacl, 168 


870 


Jinieae saaceens of Denis 
Jantaka, a name of the patron of Nighrjuna, 


bh bh bis eee 


Jasréth, subdued by Ranjit Singh ieee 

Jéta, a Brihran’s mame o...00.1. oc eeeceeeres eens "200 
Jade origin of the Gipaies....+.ss0cssssereneee soe 06, 37 
Jidga of Indian, the ....00ererneresssssrcenserserereere 166 
Jatta = Gipsies.... vee 57, 258 
Jayavarmadéva, kine (Paramira) Gebakhicenininnl 
Jétaka, the name, aa o child, of the patron of 


q. , ea ee 


6 ich Bo hae! 


Di Ge aa PE 


oe am 


Foabh, son of Obinghia XbA, 97; kis Khanate 132 

Jupiter, sarnvatearas of the 4Sisty-Year 
Cycle of, mentioned in recorda -— 
Kridhana. ; 


nee es ee ee eee 43 


AE YB = ee cee ces ceeese 


2 th ee Be Se Ee ee Be ee 2 


Vijaya .. 
Jurjesi, vee Jurjetai aubdh hones bnhdia atliden dasnaipaen 


Pe ee | 


Jarjetai a eon of Chinghit K a re 


Be eee ee ee 


Kacchi taken by Ranjit Singh ................ 333 
Kaira grant of Dharastna IV. (of Valabhijof  . 
the year 230; remarks on the daite............ 1429 
Eilabhoja, a Guhila prince ....... ai, 352 
Kalachuris, references to the ...........:-++...17, 18 
Kalachuris of Chédi ; Saneaenshsne with 
the Guhilas......... a+ OE 
eT 1901, 202, 204, "206, 209 
Kdlaiijar-ddhipati ; a title of the Chandella 
kings Dhatgadéva, Divavarmadéva, and 
Madanararmadiva. ... .....-++.:++0.-.204, 206, 209 
Kalas-Budrikb, B Village in the Ahmednagar 
Distrigt ; a grant of Bhillama IT. ( Yidava) 
sar aegir ppg noticed, 43ff ;—a cal- 
Kali, legend of . ae 
Kaliiga, a maritime eountey j in n the Dakhan, 


ae ied Bk 2 


3, 4, 5, 40 | 


gy 3 Recon i lee aa ulamoenelienlbeer 
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Kharak Singh, | sonof Ranjlt Singh, his bir re } 
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asses Sp sesloph etal Deby 


| Kanghi chain, the, Ogotal's boundary, 123 


Tulni's bonadary . cerveen Lee 


Kaagrh passes into the hands of ‘Ranft 





Pers Gtihoan fe eee en ee ee ee ee ee 





pepe ar ap. by Ranjtt Singh, 208, 9 ; 
335; Ranjit Singh's dealings with, 309; 
Ranjit Singh’s abortive attack on setaceenepen SG 
Kathahan (?}, o village in the Réjopora 
ty tice, Mme, tp A Rr al nest 201, 206 
Eidthidiwid ; fuserrtpbboes froen; noticed, 145, 
152, 197 
Keuthéth, village in the Miraj State; grant 
of Vi Y. of Saka-Sa:hvat 930, 
edited, 158: : iy ealowaisin ob ike Saka” . Jf 
Eavihaeidhi, an intermediate form of the 
name of Kieid, g. rc. stan sir nirie - 10] 
Eavithasidhi, aneient name of Eieid, PY, t. 2.1008 
Kadryamdld, notion of the,......0+0ccsccccsess... cae 45 
EKiiwall = Gipsy .... sh heeds rronhante iter 
Kayilik, o capital of Ogotai..... 123 
kichid dhuh, ace apara dha .... OME 
kéadra, an astronomical term ; ‘ail 
Kdsari aren Ta defeated a Aad 





se a Gee 





208 : his vee 239 
Kharwles, « village in the Surat District ; ite 

Soca a eee wrster emacs DOO 
' ‘hin i-th dd nas dee 4 


Se Pw 6 as ee 
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ribo ancl . dls, « maritione oocmtiy tn the Daban 3:4, 5,49 
q. wv. ae En e pe language of criminal tribes .. . te 
Khojin Bi ri, Bee Enujin OF0ee0 058 oes eee ees see sees. languages of India, a rarvey of t ‘the * modern 
Khulan, a chief wife of Chinghi Khin......... 97 | 161, 162, 164; the Medimval... . 14 
Ehwija Mirsé Jin, Governor of Lihér, 269 ; Latkidvipa, « name of Ceylon . amas bee | 
captured by Ahmad Shilh..........0-.000sers + 270 | legends, modern variants of classical ......... 288% 
Ebwarism held by Juchi .....:::scc00ssececcoores + T22 | life.index in folktales ... .. 188, 19] 
Kimbulawatpura, a town on the Ganges ...... © | dife, restoration to, in folktalee—aahes . fares 260 
Kin apopheee Le eae | E4-Mf, a notice of the .. eae EL, Oe 140 
kings of the world, the thirty-siz, 231 Literature, Hindi, u notiea off. oo 166 
| footnote 6 | literature in the Dakhan in ean ‘time: of 
Kirttivarmadéva, king (Chandella).........202, 209 | Buddha... sheices cin eciiinlidensse enpcis nstiwesseaniv sce’! BOE 
Kirttivarman, a Guhila prinoe........-...... 346, 353 Lali = Lori = Gipsy.......... nie . 257 
Eooht, see Kuch! ....0:.0..00s0sseessrvenssssanees sos 20 | Loman and Fyn, two mythical irda of the 
Koddasl, ancient name of the modern Kocht COMIN... wis sna svecsesen slice enveerta: Sls 270 
Ce ee a | loot, supposed Persian « origin a “981, ¥ 
EKoh.i-niir, RORY Rhema ++ 839,340 | able Indian origin of o.....seesssooss « O61 


Kdkan, a History of 0.00. ccccsescesqesstveneneeer 280 Innar fortnight of thirteen solar days .. tesreenee SLT 
! i i i Li | a ath, & grammatical device rere 249 
aes wa bedsececs Od 


a); his 










) i | oD 
Kidlagabtin/a ty in Ws Dakay tstecsersee | 6 
Kéedd, o village in Gujarit; its ancient name 
was EavithasAdhi .........-0::c:sscsss0ccc0s.... 100 
Kisala, southern, a country in the Dakhan .. § 
Kisl, river in Népdl renterastisenensesasserses 474) 475 
Késitirtha, a sacred place at Kollépura, ¢.v.. 20 
SS ee mites ot Gass, 





4A 
us Mieke Sukie keg eae 





, a ceseeeees OOS 
ancient name was Kiddas! ........0cccs60. 20 Mahirishtra, « country in the Dakhan ass 6 
Knjin, a daughter of Chinghiz Khia........ en 97 | Mabiratnadvipa, perhaps Socotra ... ae | 
Eulkan, a son of Chinghiz Khas.............. 98 Mabiivira as the founder of a monastic order. 143 
EKuméirasithha, a Gubila prince .....0...., 246, 864 Mahiyiks, a Guhila prince ............... Hg, 352 
Kambévatt, a city in the Dakhan ............... 5S | Mabdt, clothing of the followers of the easinie 76, 76 







Eunsravidava, an ancient grammarian ...... 105 


Mahéndrapila, a of RAjasékhara. .177f 
sSeekea eee, Reenter. a 


EWN era country in the 





hundred . sessees 20 mal + 
Késkaple, s name for the Nigare of Surat 101 Sieh ts eae 4 
Banja, woe BGbja ............cscces sensceseesseceeses 97 | MahipAla, a king of Northern India, 174, 
Kaurbeljin Goa, a wife of Chinghiz Khia ..... 97 174 ;—his Asnt Sper a heresy 

Samat 974; edited .....ccc0s00ssesesses 17am 


Laccadives, an apparent early mention of the. 3 
Lake Balkhash, Ogotai's boundary ............ 123 
Lakbpat Rai, death off .......cc.0000 00001... cesses a7 father of Mahtpiila, g. ©., 174, 177 ;—he had 
Latatentomblen ox 6 sopper-plte grenk = 207 the birwda of ae cements apne 
Lakshmirarmadivs, Mahdkundra .. ssaree 253 (oe a pebete iitbee obedesece accare 1 TTF 


Mithiptr, battle Of ssssssscssrsssussvoneoece., O65 
Mahishapdla, a king of Northern India, the 


ofa INDEX : 
Mahissati, a city in the eee ipieehenen) ae Mindanao, aidan ta sbstetcstucncedeicierccscss SOL 
Mahivatt, a river in the Dakhan ... «+ @ | Miraj State, an inscription from the........... Lif 
Mahédaya, a name of Kanayj......... » 178 | Mir Jumla, his conquest of Asim ......0.+.. 220 
« Village in the Dakhan . & | Mir Khan, Arab Governor of Ehuriain ...... 266 
Mailigiri, a hill in the Dakhan .......0..00008. & | Mir Mand of Lahdér, his death.........:00:.0-0008 263 
Bribmans, @ COre¢ OD... .ecccseceeseeee 226 satibialoun sewegth te tolltialer = a. 200 
Malakata, a city or country in the Dakhaa... 6 | Mithra, cult of, im India iiscc-cssessssscecenernene 168 
Milava, a country in the Dakhan ........... 6 siasl ‘verses fi Gansksit dnd Eibirt ‘wares « 256 
Malaya, a maritime oountry in the Dakhao... 4 | Mohini, legend of ......---.00101-12,.c10reseses wo see SUT 
Maldives, an apparent early mention of the... 3 Miivisaka, anciont name of Miwachhi, g.#... 100 
Malér-Kotli, Ranjlt Singh's treatment of .. 355 | Mongolian rule of smocessi0n ....0..s0se0sesee: —« 88 
pane erm anee ents ac eeneae money in the time of Buddha ............. 50 
aa ee see 0 | Monkey with the tom-tom, the, a Southern 
Malik Mubamuna Thynat, gnotios 8 d-ciss. 166 | Indian folktale . . Sf 
Maluarima, see Mibuolunam . somecance «6 | Monkey. food, name of a village in the Dakhas 5 
maetennnretes ‘dhikdrah, a grammatical de. Monserrat, Antonio, his visit to Akbar......... 135 
WOOD: ncuacaveeneacthaeenss consee obi vobanh beni saderes des 247 | months, canes of the); as Geourriug in ve: 
Manjarika, ‘Manjerika, a Niga kingdom im ot a 
the Dakhan . ones Pees ee ee ee ; AshAdha.......+. onan aoe LG, 151 
mantilla, the Spaniah, an enatern dress... 57 BhAdrapeda .scscs sccssesceoress corssapeecearissveces LOH 
Magstid-i-Shih, the, at Eandahdr . | 266 Arteta be ssc sccsesececsstceseressces Say 48, 197, 201 
Marithds, the, join Adina Bég Khia, 269; MAQHS oscesrvecsiessssensescteessers ons 192, 174, BOD 
defeated by Shuj4’a-u'ddaula, 270; struggle MBM c Fas cic ces ecsserccn vevssocssseesanesesea, BAM 
with Abmad Shih, 2708; combine against Mibrgedirabn cc. ccscessccsesssessaccssossssessses BOD 
Abmad Shih, 271; take Dohll, 272; defeat ibe ern ek oop eee coger eres deruce secinctuntar =e 
Ob the, ob Plohpab ocississisnnracinesissininenns’ BUG.) | - Gebinanal age aaatni = a 
Mararas of Maisir, a criminal tribe ............ 159 | Vinihbbhe 2... sresenssessensertessenee ces 14, 201, 253 
Mirgaéirsha; an intercalation of thia month 142 | months, lunar; ihe diirenee hevanda ‘ike 
Marim Jamil, a tribe of Asim .........000.c00s00 ae northern and southern arrangement of the 
maritime countries of the Dakban css. of s46 eu bebane nesses os ons LEE 
marriage customs of the Dakhan in the time i Mbcspar. a town'oai tha Ganges. pe, 
of Buddha ....... tae eaten sas 53 | Moros of Mindanso, custonis of the . aes 
Relations; claniecking. in. Southern -uBia. a sc cura cet ieeee a et 
159; a es onan of, 232 ; — ancient name waa Mottaka .. sores 100 
ies cee 159 | Mottaka, ancient name of Mats. ra v. . 100 


eae a 5 Cubiberorking::. : vanes 48, ced 
mdirds, or horizontal tiip-ubilids. of letters 
imperfectly engraved... wwe 131 
Maulika, perhaps vepresbateds a Malake, 
q-t.. 
Manrye-pesstge i in the Mabibitah ya, ates 
om the .....6. =e 157, 172 
Médapdta, ancient name of the Mimi coun 
try ee Pee ss 
mene, mene, tekel ieniharatiigis a pieolled of the 
words 


2:8 Heid Gi-Btk fei 


iccniege ettbbevestbeseststess BOO 
ihiedhaeaiiiad ie tew'tlaie 08 Buddha .. — 
merchants, companies of, in. the ES “of 
Badd bth. .cs ceases vrs: tien ded desresege BD 
Mesa of Moab, thal inesrighiohe Of oc... . 93 
Miha-Sankrinti; a method of caleulating 
Hindu dates with this basis... wae 
Metcalfe's missions to Ranjit Singh snened 336, 337 
metrolegy of the Musalmins ..............110, 111] 
Méwid country, mentioned under the ‘ancient 
mame Of Médaphta ......-0ccccccscseseees wedOL, O54 
Mian Qutb Shih alain by the Marighds ...... 272 


ee ee 4 


croc, S51, 354 





mountains of the Dakhan .......ccocsccc-00-... Qf 
Mount Jiba, desth-plaée of Ahmad Shih. ~ a2 


Mowachhi, a village in the Surat District ; 
its ancient name was Miivileaka.........u0... 100 
Mrityuldngala- Upanishad ; edited . seasons 278 
Mudagiri, a hill in the Dakhan .. ere 
muffina, folktale of the ...... pas ee aaa 
- Muhammad Ehin Titir, coina of .... . 477 

Muhammad Shih, Emperor of Dehit first 
meets Ahmad Shih . , 265 


Malaka, a kingdom and city in the Dekhan. . 4 


| Malochooloomandrama, see Mihulunam .. 5 


Multin, Ranjit Singh's attacks on, 209, 310, S11, 
Malu, Muluarima, a forest in thc Dakhan... 3% 
M uriri, ctr gp the Gayl inscription of 
Yak estes 2 be ae ee Gee Se 2 a é3 
Murkai, a wife of Chir Bhiz EBAR ...ccccccccsces OF 
Mus-Arabic Ritual in Spain; the .. wea 68 
music charms in folktales .......... onsees S28 


monis in the Dakhas in th time of Baddha. 5 
Muzaffar Ehén of Multin .. + 310 
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Se SPS eae 


Nadirbb4d, Alunad Shib’s attempt to found, 299, | north, the lucky direction in folktales 
300 


Naddla, ancient name of the modern Nadal, 
or Nadal ; it was conquered by a 
ee « 6, 354 
Nigga = (*) Nanak (g. ?) ncPitereuaasskbenesses OE 
Nagahrada, ancient name of Nigda, 9.v.34¢n., ip 
Niyarija, king of a state in the Dukhac ,.,... 
Nigar Bribmans, 9 reference te the .. 
Nagirjuna, a Bédhisatea; some remarks on 


Bed deh eth mn tied: ih: 


Aiki 


his Suahrillékha PE 2S PPE SES SE ee ee ee ee 147 | 


Nagas in the Dakhan .. — - 4,5 
Nigda, a place of rsligionk’ went inmice “UWdai- 
pur, mentioned under the ancient name of 
Nagahrada..... (stein, ool 
Sagyadipo, wu maritime oountey in the Dakhas 4 
Najibo'ddaula pays homage to Ahmad: Shih, 
268; amefrof Debi oc sccccsicecieleelisteesesute 
Hokshatras mentioned in records — 
Jytahtla . saaas 2a eee em 
Visdkhi...... SPP ate see Gee! RE 


zoo 


Ce re fre | 


0 ee ee 


eats ee ee eee ee 


Nanak, a tribe of Asim wtibenetiins eee 935, 234 

Nanyaurd; a village in the Hamirpur District 
the grant of Dhangaddva, of (Vikrama). 
Sarvvat 1055, edited; 262 :—grant of 


Dévavarmadéva; of (Vikrama) $ Sari rat 1107, 

CULO en cciisre sasisconeetvcdartievcesincacsnavtesaieuad 2048 
Narakira, an island. saveenerion 7] 
Nararibana, o Guhila prince soni 1.346, 353 
Naravarman, a Guhila prince . "S46, ack 
Niriyangadh tuken by Ranjit Singh... . Ss 


Narmadé (Nerbndda), a river in the Dukhan, 


3, 49; mentioned under the name of Révd... 253 | 


Narmadapura; probably the ancient name of 
Hoshangibad ...,.........-. . 233 
Nasik District, an inacription frdn ‘has tigtioad 74 
Nasr Ehiic and ee gear htieg 263 ; 
rebuls ... eva diac 10988, Dit 
Nate are Gipsies? .. os biases are ewes . 166 
Navabhuvana, a iieshck near sre Hetinet’., a 
vocals modern version of the legend of 
t ies 
Nestorian i inscriptions at Pishpak, 290 ; ; graves 
at Pishpak... = wiivo, 26 
ntshichcha.mdea, the. silicamaliatic ciontin ow 116 


. 230 


Nijdbit Khia alain by the Marithis... . 272 
Nilakagtha, origin of Siva's title of . ve Soe 
nimwdnnafa, ‘what is above and bebiarinct On 
nipdtana, a grammatical device .........- . Eh 
8. rayana, an astronomical term; explained. 114 


Nirbhayanaréndra, or rahe tomas a birnda 

Of Muabinhaplila, ¢. tt. cscecie. scsccscoeseesesseoten ITE 
Nishni Novgorod, the fair at os 233 
Nivkm’ * Dominions, an aaa cry from the: 


in a ee oe 






North-West Provinces, inscriptions from 
hes. Rie sh TS, —— 207 
Northern tadia, notes onthe history of List 
Norway and India, connection between ...... Sif 
Norwegian goda, Sif; horses, 10; honses, 10 ; 
churches . vies 00 
numerical syutbols, Toshahonaat tha tne of, 99, 
132, 151 
110, 111 


tre =o = 


11 


numismatios of the Musalmiing ......... 


| Occupations nel a a cei of the Dakhan in 


the time of Buddha .. steetereererstesene Shoe 
Odin = Boddlia 8 and footnote, 1; Tadian 

origin of, &; ia the Wild Hunteman, 9; is 

the Wild Horseman, #; as the stone god, 

9; hia dog is the greyhound .. 
Ogotai, a son of Chinghiz Sane 97; his 
dominions. ... eer 
Ono River, Pabui’s boundary david 


1S - ae py Pee ee ee eee eee | 


Sites sain se ie Meters td 3 


ornaments, personal, in the time of Buddha 59 


Oudyani, a city in the Dakhan . re 
Padmasithha, a Gubila prince ...............346, 334 
MA ae ee ee 
time of Buddha .. ath aasisth cadbeubasteesiedes mb 
paitea, a Clinese,,, ow aeveresceee Te 
pala, a measure of time; explained «. » ig 
Palas of Bengal, a note on the . tb 


Pamir held by pea 122; : taporaphy of 
the Pn She Pee ode en aun 15 


SFist ce ee 





| paichamahdsibda, sussibhaiiiiel i 5 connec ion 


with Moh thumdtras er rere rere ps 
Pandagiri, a hill in the Dakhan ........0.-..0. 2 
Pandu, see Pandagiri . 3 


Pandya, a maritime country in the Dakhan... 4, 6 
Paitini's Sutras; the text, as given in the 
Kutéilet. Vritti, compared with that known ta 
Kityiyana and Pataiijali.... cane I7HEP 
| Panipat, battle of...... i 271, “272M, 203, 299 
Pirtacaka, ancient name of Purina, q ©. f. 5 1) 


panikhya, an astronomical term... » 115 
-Paramiira dynasty, notes on the... a53 
Parikshit, legend of . . 281 


Parli.Kimeili, chil kere obi an an Tithe ta in ia 
Gaijam District; the grant of the Muhd- 


ridja Indravarman of the year 9]; edited. ..1I3L& 


'Parima, a village in the Surat District; its 


aocient name was Pirdhonaka.................. 100 


| Pagand Kita Tage, «general of Ahmad 


Shih .. aoe 0 one eee . 267 


874 








Pathin ethnology, accepted native view of. 992, 
303 

eee aaaletes ain Senin avin Sa 1S 
; snsvee 275, 276 


Persian dialects, ‘974, 275, 343; MSS. at St, 


Petersburg, notace of......... saneesee 200 | 
phala-eviahira, an axtronomica term «16 & 
Phalgu, a river at Gayd . sone OB 
Pindiraka; the more SS ‘bee of the 

name seems to be Pindatiraka, g. wv. .... 84 
Pinditaraka, a sacred spot in Dviraka ... 86 


Piyadasi, M. Senart on the inscriptions of, 112, 
284; M. Senart om the orthography of the 
jascriptionn of, $18: MC. Benact. on the ety: 
mology of the mecriptions of, 314: M. 





Senart’s inscription ot, notice of .........313, 315 
Potiphar's wife, variant of .........-0sceersssssees 18 
aaa age men + 200 
Pieris israel abs me | 

h 25 

eratlishtonirdiaa & is RR IO oo | 248 
pratibédhi, used im connection with the 

mnaking of o grant... +00 133m | 

prasijsgdraxaka, a territorial term requiring | 

explanation .... oe oan te ee oe ee ~~. 250 
Pratishthina, a city in the Dakhan .. 5 
avatpdhdragrahana, 2 grammatical device .. _ 43 
pravara mentioned in records :— 

BhAradvhja-Angirasa-Birhaspatya 204, 
207, 209 | 
Garga-Sainya-Angirass .... esersses SES 
Prithvivarmadéra, king (Chandela) ech Se 


prophecy in real life, a Hindu ......... 

Pulad, a capital of Ogotai .. 

Palikésin IL. (Western Chalukya), 1 r \ aaloalas 
tion of the date of his HaidaribAd wei 


+ S17 


of Saka-Samvat SMexpired . . 100f 
Pirnimdata northern acemaeeind: ry tn | 

fortnights of the lunar months . LS 
Pirvastira; a term in the Mahibhishya. don 

grammarians older than Piigini...........0+ 10M 
Qamara’data Khas, Wazir of Mohammad 

Shih .. ae a eneeee aa - 265 
Qiitbu’ddin of a, ES 309 
Ribhalasarman, a Brihman's name . . 200 


RaAdhanpur grant of Gévinda III. (Bahr. 
rig ep att chat 
Rabu, legendof .. 


. Fat 
285 


PE LD oe 


| rdkvhase in folktales . 


| Kansai, an ancient 





WAjaébk wn: She octsie to be tetanus Bie 

first quarter of the tanth century A.D. ...175f 
Rajasiha, or, a biruda of Indra: 

WEPUEAT, --0. nevecsnce see sences cesscectsrar ere ces lon, 199 
Rajapura avasthd, an “ancient “territorial 

GUVISION seaccesee, 20], 206 
~ Goon 
Rakshasas, the island of; name of Ceylon... 3 
rikehaal, atory RW ierena cb cont cea ca we 


Se Oe Sele cd oon 


Rasamacs an ancient teritvial division 3,20 
village ... 202, 209 
Ranjit Singh of the Puiijab, 1; ‘wibook in his 
honor, 303; kills Lakbpat Rai, 907; his 
youth, 307 ; his dealings with Shih ZamAn, 
307; captures Labor, 307, 308; imprisons 
Dul Singh. 308 ; reduces Sahib Singh Bhatgl, 
303 ; attacks Sansir Chand of Kaagri, 309; 
his attacks on Multin, 309, 310; reduces 
Ahmad Khia of Thang, 310; reduces UVebh, 
S10; his vietory over the | faction, 
310; his behaviour to Jaswant Hulkar, 310; 
ius doings in the Cis-Satluj State, 311, 312; 
his attacks on Kangra, 912; risits JwAlAmu. 
khi, 334; his twin sons, 334 ; his attacks on 
Kasor, 334, 985; subdues Bahiwalpur, 835 ; 
his attackson Multdn, 335; takes Nirdyan- 
gdh, 335; his treatment of Malér Koetls, 
335; his treatment of Patiild, 335; subdoes 
Chamba, d36; takes Sidlkit, 336; subdues 
Akhndr,336; subdues Jaarité, 336; Metealfe's 
missions, 336, 337; constructs walls of 
Lahr fort, 337; builda Goébindgadh, oad 
his doings in the Cis-Satluj States, 337; 
obtains possession of Kangrl, 337, $33 ; 
takes Jammin, 335; takes Waziribdd, 338 . 
taxes Kachhi, $34; takes Bhimbar, aoe ; 
befriends Shih Shuji'a, 333; visits Shih 
famin, 339; takes Kashmir, 339; takes 
Jilandhar, 330: obtains possession of the 
Koh-i.ndr, 839, 340; his abortive attack on 
Kashmir, 340; takes Atuk . 


Rashid Vatvit, his life and works .. oo 968 
the, 17, 18; ;—ace Gérinds IIL... 74 
| Bishtrakdtas of Gajarit; notes onthe places 
mentioned in some of their granta.... .. 100 
rdéi, perhups a common epithet of a we =r 
religious characters ....... iB 


Ratnadripa, a name of Ceylon Ras dig ded ae 
red-sandery tree, region of the, in the Dak. 
han, 3;—forest of the ............... 5 
gion of the Dakign inthe time of Badia 55 
restoration to life in folktales .. » 192 
Révi,—the river Narmada .......cccc0c0cee sese, 253 
rice, cultivation of Oriental ... Cenretesrttescseress SS] 


Rig-Véda, classification of the hymns in the, 


a7, 78 | 


res 8 eerenee gram 00 areas sy, ha: Salk 
tale... sand ereseenane erases Oe 
rivers of the Dakhan.,. or are 3 
Romanus Diogenes, defeat. of, Ima'du'ddtn 
Tefahini’s account .. ee fh 
Roumanian Language, ‘otigin of the bid esis 1ég 
rubies, origin of, in folktales, variant of ...... 21] 
— Mahdrdja; his Sirpar grant ; 
Bias, a ‘grammatical commentary by 


=n Ei 


Sabar, Prince, a variant of ....s0..0s00.00 .. SP 
Sabdsnuddeana, a grammatical week; ie 
yuna; ita contents ...... 
Sachabadhs, a hill in the Dakhan on 
Sadi Kanwar Belen READS eh comer 
Léhor . 


hie? haa ie | 


ond 


Ee Bee 


Sadru'd-Din Abd'lasan ' we a ag 341 
Sagala, » city in the time of Buddha.... | 5 


Sahib Singh Bhang! reduced by Ranji 


Singh... 
Sahib Singh Bédt and Ranjit Singh .. 
sailing-shipa in the time of Buddha . 
Sear aye aban: 
Sakartal, battle of .. bik ceupepeadediatceey 
SAkatdyana, a giammarian quoted by 3iua. 
chandra: notea on his grammar, 24 ff ;—he 
is quoted by name im the Mahibhishya.,.,.. 102 
“on 132 
+, 253 


Vikjasaneéyan 2.2.2. ..00+s2: 

Yajurvéda ...... er -a.20, 207 
Saktikumira, a Gubila prince:.. . 346, ee 
Salamana, or Alamanua, an ancient county. 
Salsctte, dialect of... = ee 
Samad Ehin Seta ie attacked by Nur 

Khda.. he cer iee 
Samad Khia Hashb 


hind), 269 ; slain by the Marithiis..,. 
Sdimantasicha, a Guhila prince .. 
Samarasishha, a Guhila prince, 345, 346, J+, 

355;—his Aba eee of ( Vikrama)- 

Sarmnvat 1342, edited ., a0 . 


Bavigraha of siunmiadaiin quoted i in “the 
Mahabhdshya . er Tr trite eee i‘: 104 


28 nee him a 


ee 49 





| Saundgas, a school of grammarians ... 


Seven Sleepers of aciees a s notice of the, 


| Shih Wall Khas, a general of Ahmad Shah, 





875 









: irya, notes regarding the period 
ic eich bechould ta eect einai 
he seems to have visited Népil about the 
period 630 to 655 A.D., 42 —the tradition 
of his own country favours A.D. 738-820 os 
his date... 160f 


= Pen bea $95 80% fen nem oee 


: sanders tree, red, region of the, in the Dake 


han, a ;—the forest. of , ice bo Se ee ee a 
| Sinhi, a Brihman's namie... scrasetereses son gee 200 
fanimnadnnata, a fecal tee iecupeteeane On 


fankha-sbell emblem on the cal of a grant... 
Sansir Chand of Kéngri attacked by Ranjit 
Singh, 39, eee to Ranjit 
Singh ... stistesseciqeaceOud, Goo 
7 wud Bihari, veraea in a ade heave 
ficalla ste stir. \. Cesshet ebb ste ise cess ee, S66 
Saen res Pexginners, mobionel a 
BO sss ccteensenees ot ee ee 
Satyiiraya IL (West. naka) had the 
biruda of Akalankacharita TTT TT re Teri. 14 


15 


- 200 


Sadiq Bég Khia, Governor of Garhand.. siveen | 


Sart language, s song inthe .. TTT TT err re onbane Stl 
Sistri, Sardir B. V.,anotice of ................ — 
- 105 
Sauryabhagavat, an ancient grausmarian.:, essa 10S 
sdyand, an astronomical term ; he a ore 114 
sea of the seven gema....... Sheed reise uees a 
sea-routes in the time of Buddha... mm 6,7 
seals of grants . ret veasestegensisabenced- 1ST 
secking fortune in folktales ... teeeesecrevere 219 
Sehdeh, dialect of Persian  ....00se0..0c., » 274 
werpent in Spanish waste 50, in 
folktalea..... ag cor cog, 260 
s13 
seventh son in folktalea, his adventures, ise. 
daughter, adventures of, in in folktales, 9228 
wife a folktale incident .. wiki 260 
"Sewet,” Srivast!.... eatkekevs 
Shafi'a, poems of, a notion... a#'soa 
Shah "Alam, succeeds to throne of Dubli . Te. 
Shih Murid Khiin of Bukhar¥ .................. 
Shibnuawaz Khin of Lahore defeated by 
Ahmad Shih... oe 2b, 265 
Shih Pasand Kha Ishiquii,. a eueeial of 


Abmad Shih . » 2a 


| Shih Rakh and Ahmad Shah, 208; coins as 


vasealof Ahmad Shih , a 

Shih Shuji‘a befriended yes Ranjit Singh, 
$38; surrenders the Koh-i-ndr, 339, o40 ; 
his escape from LAhér = 


. 26a 


40) 


300, 301 

Shih Zamiin invades the Pafijib, 307; visita 
Ranjit Singh .. aetanivebonsipaves 

Shaibdatadma the, a motine of the... 

Stamaniom in Contra] Asi, 279; ampug the 


- od 
- Ili 


. 3 


on POSS eee ee ee ee ek 
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Shan-to-kia, a name of the patron of 
WAgarjuma, g. 0. scsceecssccnseteseseseeecessesserme 17D 

Sha-to-po-han-na, the regal title of Shi-yen- 
tah -leia, 7. 0. .00 nese concrete 

* shell-characters’ engraved on the back of a 
Copper-plate Grant s+ .06 se reese enone ees ane vennen 0? 
Sher Singh of Labor, his birth 4... SOS 

Shiki Khutaku, adopted son of Chinghiz 
KAT ...2cessescosceserssesssesnsesserstssecetccsse 98 
ships, folklore bos rawies von eretenseetescnensces’ BER SES 
ships in the time of Buddha ........0000c0008 7 
Shi-yen-teh-kia, the patron of Nigirjuna, 
’ A 
shoes, enchanted, 
Europe compared with those of Asia... 14, 15 

Shommdéna, or Shummina,a Guhila prince. 

a46, 352, 364 
Shuhang Khia, general of Ahmad Shah 
Shuj4'au’ddaula honoured by Ahmad Shah ;— 
defeats the Marithis, 270 ;—wazfr of Dehli, 


PPeTeToi Ret Pe er) 169 


Pe ee ee ee 1 


in folktales, 225; of 


271, 290 


Sidlkét taken by Ranjit Singh ...............:. 996 
Siberia partly held by Ogotai, 125; a Russian 
bibliography of itmene 2B 
Siddhdnta-Kdwoudi, notice of a new , edition 
of the 
Sthapura, a city in the Lila country .......... 5 
Sikh Gurta, a notice of the, 306; religion, of 
ORI ggiM Of Ube sscervierse ser reece renee: vs 168 
> rage tie SA A STE Shih ...301, 207 
Bila, a Gohila primce ....++..:...c0csceetb, OS 
Simha, a Gubrila primce .......0.00...00s0000. OH, S52 
Sitnhaladvipa, a name of Geyion..: saneenesn tes 3 
simplicity in folktales..........+ 
Sindhuka (F) army, a colesbiniae to the. wee OG, O54 
Sinhabspuranuvara, Sinhanuvara, or Sinha- 
pura, a city in the Lila country «eee 8 
Sirpur, a village in the Kh&ndésh District; = 
grant of the Makdrdja Rudradiaa; edited. 085i 
sleeping-beauty im folk. tales, variant of » B11 
social life in the time of Buddha .............. 62 
‘Socotra perhaps mentioned us Mahfratna- 


on oe i ee ee ee ee 8 be ee 7 


SomAli, an Ethiopic language, 242 ; dethiogia- 
phy of, 242; proposed alphabet for, 243; 
Language, practical writing of the ... 285, 287 

Son, eldest, is stupid, folklore, 229; youngest, , 
hero of follctalem ......10:00 res cas scnsee cesses 1000 ROO 

southern region or continent, a name of the 

Spaim, its connection with India and the East, 
57; ite Indian and Oriental customa...59, 61 
by ‘apparent’ ... 


fen bh ES SEE eee 


Pd ee ee ee Ce ee ey BO) 


Shee eae ae 


28 hee o 


PE 0 6 ee 


Foe ee Pe ea Pa 113n 


69 | Suchivarman, a Guhila prince .. 
Sddall riahaya, an ancient territorial division, 


Suniiparanta ; see Aparinta Pe 


2o4ff, 2968 | 





| sweepers, worship of the ....... 
‘Syimaladévi, daughter of UdayAdity. of 





a-tithi, ‘an apparent tithi’ 119 

\vasti, an ancient spiel pe Onde niente: aa 
stone figures in Sem e, 277; in 

Kokan rsa 

stones, monumental, in-Maisdr . ...cccccssere 15D 
atore-houses in Norway and Kadmir, likeness 

Ot asaihnencennia tiisentls as eeabas 
story-telling to explain the situation in folk. 

iaeiercivasancie Le 

- 167 


ee $s See ee Se 





fb Pan PS eh PES SHE Re FE SE EE ee Pe 


10 


ass oe ee 


| he fae be SSE EP a 


Subandhu and Bara 0.0.0 ccc scccevee seveeseeceees 
substituted persons in folktales, 192, O10; ; 
wile in follctales .........00000.00 cee erersecersneseeees OU 


202, 209 
éu di. also see ba di, an astronomical abbre- 
viation, lifn;—imstances of ite use, 153, 
03, 208, 234;—an instance of the use of #u 
Sadraka, grandfather of Yakshapila, q.v. ... 64 
Bubaviias, name of a place... .. eee OL, B06 
Suhrillékha of Nagirjuna, some petinaicn on 
BN ck vrs snesee evaded obieae ove bed Fost le behets hes ons sata Owe 
sun and moon emblem on the seal of a grant. 16 
wun, worship of the, when making a grant ... 206, 
--- oy 
Supdra, Suppdra, Suppdraka, a city im the 
Dakhan sertbepee ths Feutie reste eemrs ey ay ae 
superstitions in the Daklias in the time of 
Saraj Mall aad ‘Abmad CAD eoee css cesarnsnceve Mak 
Sir Dds, a notice of .......20:receresnccrscseerseeees Ob 
surnames among the Hindus, remarks on.227f, 312f 
Suvama, an ancient place,......:..10 essere. 40 
Suayurgatmish, coins of... ...... 0.0006. eae si | 


ne Pee 2 eee 


— svasti-vdhana, a rite preparatory to a a enctifice 


Or any solemn Observance 2.2.01 -:0ccsenssese0 SOOM 
seastika, symbol of Thor ......cc0cccecrsccne 8 
rvhyamerara, and folktales 266 264 tat fae be co ee 


oes She se omnne . 990 

Malava, and wife of Jesters J. U. vere BU 
symbolic speech in folktales . 66, 139, 140 
Syrian Inscriptions in aaitranite SET E SS Se ae o76 


tddarthyd? tdchchhabdyom, a grammatical 
GETING sccesversateens celupeics 250 
tadvadatidésa, Seraeeuationd divvionsicsiceah 250 
Taju'ddin Ab@’L- Hasan : ‘Alt Shih of Tabriz. 277 
Talas Valley, held by Chagatai ........0004... 122 
talking animals in folktales, 187; ry the, a 
Kadmiri folktale ......cccessssssssssescssergeesecees OOM 
Tambapanni, a wilderness in Caylon :. pe ae | 
Tird Singh of Laihar, his birth P68 086 doe ee ea ee a4 


Tarka-Kaumudé, aici cite new edition of 
the .. fide Fee ht Se ee nib 14 
Tatktikh ame Of & phise ',. : 201, 204 
taak in folktales, impossible, to cur illnes. 20 
tafah him verses ... waiter ear ne 
piperiin sor) in ne Crimea, 341, $42 ;— 
tatty “ddihehhabdceel a “grummatical 
Tehao-Biew ich & (eamniation of thie! .0204 
; inh: a Guohila prince........0005 wc, Olek 


256 eed 8 ie eh 





telephone is Tedih, intigenctis teyubeda off 5 1 | 


temples, worship at Hindu, compared with 
Church ceremonial in Europe.. 
Tan, a village in Gujarit ; its ancient name 
wae Trem oes sis... cccteciaccestes 
WW islinn | Thinieth,. om daeerighion: fu. se 

noticed .. . 45f 


fe ee se 


et 


es Pt i 


Thésteidha, wertien ck the grant of Madina: 
varmadéva of (Vikrama)-Sarhvat 1100 ...... 210 
Thian Shan Range, Chagatai's boundary...... 122 
Tibetan authorities for an account of the Dak- 
han in the time of Boddha ......1:1cc0c00e 2 
Tibet, its subjection to the Mongols ......123, 124 
time, divisions of, ee eee 
of Buddha Pe. 
Timur Shih, aon oa Alsi! Shih, 288 -—as 
titular governor of Hirit, 267 ;— marries 
daughter of "Alamgir IT. of Dehli, 269 ;— 
defeated by Adina Bég Khin Sieriocies 269, 270 
be the coast gy in the time of 
Buddha... Se A 
Tiribalie = S Ginalea:< es . 166 
tithi, a lonar day ; Sr astien Le 
tithi-bhdga, ‘the ducitin'ee a . titi? owe 118 
tithi-dhrura, the ‘constant of a Hihi' . He 
tithi-kéadra, an satronomical term, cxplain- 
ed ab neers sll, 116 


fd ee SE ee eo eo 


tihimadhyama-tindre, an mekecncenien! 
term, eres 


oteeee tee eee - 115 
Fett the apparent: ancasaly 
Of @ HERE cessceseres sales owe 1B 
tithi-tuddhi, an astronomical term ; explained 
114f, 11in, 114, 
tithis, < metho of ealvslsing the wesk- Sige 
and English dates of...... ++ LIS 
Tolkapptyam, a notice of the ... LSS 
trade ofthe Dakbap inthe time of Buddha .. 50 
Trang, a district of Asim...... pre 





Pr. Pee 


ae of Tin, ¢.0:; Treant 
chara, an ancient territorial division of 
J . aa 100 


a 


friskele, aymbol of Odin . el OE Be ee ee 





| Tumaluo, a daughter of Chinghis Kak whens 
| Turkistiin, a bibliography of .. : 


| Vairisirhha, a Guhila prince ... 


| Valachhs, ancient name of Varachba, ¢: ¥. ¥. 


avd 


Tulasi, a legend Ob Lies tbebaieccecives 
Talal DAs, a notice of ........ 
Talai, son of Chinghix Khe, 97;—his domi- 


pale clea: 


ey 


ea5eH | FE. 


ry 94 


Uchh reduced by Ranjit Singh w+... eevee SLO 
Petete eer oie irae ee 
BP.  seseencee eee cee oee eee eee 
Udayhditya of of Malava: his daughter, Sri 
married Vijayasiriha, g. t.......... 346 


maladévi, 
| Udayavarmadivs, Mahdkumdra ; his * Ulja- 


muon" a Vikrama-Sarhvat 


1254; edited it cae hee ae ed dee ee oeas ROE 
Udra, a country in the Dakin’ i scebbeest 
Uighur, held by Chagatai hh he PSF hae oS ES eS aie 


Ujaur, a eon of Chinghiz Ehifin ,..... 0000. 98 
Ujijhan, see Chakan .. 
Ujjain, see Avanti .. befete petdek ti sia teeta a & 
Ujjdni, Ujjéni, » city in the Dakthan..... ory 5 
‘Uljaman,” oa village in the Bhipll State; a 

grant of the Maohdkumdra Udayavarman 

of Vikrama-Sa:hvat 1256, edited ............ 252i 
Upanishads; the Gépichandana, edited, 

80f ;—the Mrilyuldigala, edited, pan 

the Vdeudéva, COREG ac crcttesccetsetssccesersessee OOEE 


SA ee ea ee de ich hs os 


 trdhedds, ‘what is abore and below’. + on 


Urhjhagan, a son of Chinghiz Khaa.........00. 98 
Uruvéla, an ancient place.... thas 43 
Usharaviha,an ancient territorial division, 201, Pale | 
pies ve Pre ye name of [triln, 


eb elie & 68-8 Goi ee Be ee 


Uititarahemke, « an intermediate form. of the 
name of Utrin, ¢. v. .......: see 101 

Utrin, « village in Gujarat; ite aueitnt wame 

Ushag, cotzin Of escerecesscrsteecssvesenuses senessces 7 


TS eee ot ed 


Vildava, an ancient grammarian... - 105 
pa di, see also ba di, an iaiincential abtre: 
viation, 147n ;—instances of ita use......147, 175 
Vairata, a Guhila prince, 346, 953 ; Sais § 
rently he was alao called greagy et » O46€ 
sesnsuB46, heh 
Vaishnava Jains............... Set . 164 
Vajapyiyana, a grammarian aienhined: or 


the Mab&bhishya ...... .. lat 


Vikijaka Mehdrdjae, remarks aboot the. bal) 


1428 
» 100 
Vimana, Profs. Kielhorn and Peterson on ... 162 


Valabhi, sed Dharastna IV wi. 





a78 INDEX. 
eee —  O—mo— 
Vawharedi, an ancient village in the Sddali Tithe peneanmiion neste iad tos 
vishaya anh bes 2 om oom saaveoavera tittle sed POLE nye prea opt toh = bee eae fanpon tycae i 
Vaagi, ancient name of the modern Bagnt,9. w. ryarasthitavibhaend, a grammatical device ... 251 
Vipana, a Eethuaw BB DAWG 22. cecces see seneen nen eee i. 
vdra, an term for a solar day: 


explained éceree abd veesetues | 
Varachha, a village in Gujardt; the soaciea: 
Se eas Welt ebenae Pert 2 me ees 100 

Variio, a town on the apt ite ancient name 


* Seach Bok 


waa Variari ... . 100 
Warissi jastens quate of Varibo, « Sania "100, 101 
Visudéva-Upanishad, edited . . BGff 


Vasuhirikd, ancient cane ot: Wabwasi, « v. 100 
Vaptirs. ancient name of the modern Watdér 


oF Wathir, q. ?. 2 ee ee ee ee  @ oe Sb eS | 20 
Vatvit ; see Rashid Vatvat ... a wbsiciinnlay AO 
pile, * ed -PrALM’ 20. ccecenceecesceneen eeneee tan aneeas tee 200m 


Vadic and ancient Italian aciticn, connection 
between.... eT tert. 
Verkwal insorintion of ¢ Valabhi-Sarhvat, O27 ; 
calculation of the date, 152 ;— 


a 


Vikatthoaka, an tepaecne village i im the ‘Kaha 
pura district.... os 
Vikrama era; an . instanos oe the Amhata 
southern scheme being sree with it in 
Central India .. ose sun 254 
Vikramiditya V. "(Western “Chélukya) his 
Kautham on of nvet 93), 
edited... ee . 15% 
Vikracsnsisthn, a  Gobila | aelate ls —s vm $46, Bis) 
Vindhya mandala, an ancient territorial divi- 


Phi th bes 


eon in Central India ... rok tone oe ee 253 : 
Vishnu and. Vrindi, a. Neat ie 155 


Visvaoripa, father of YaksbapAla, AP hicks ie 


civakehd, a grammatical device .. 246! 
Vidasinisatka, an ancient territorial Givision 

near Hoshangibéd ... coh wen eee 
voléanic regions of the Facern Archipelago 3 
voyages in the time of Buddha ...... 
Vrindd, wife of JAlandhara, a eet of . - 154 
Vrindivana, origin of the name . 
Vrishabha, M. de Millowd om 1 seccssssssesssses 165 
Vrishadéva of Népil; Sashkarkchirya « seems 

pes hin ame atte nimaeatad gpa 60) 

sh i PT. Pe ee 4uf 
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| Woden = Buddha . 





5, 6,7 | 


a calculation of the dite .co cascsssssspsagreees 74 
Ware re LOR errs rier ees fF 
Wario, see Varibo... eo 
Waawari, a village in : eladactiog ite ancient 

namé was Yanubbriks atistnanas 
Watir or Wathdr, a village near Edlipur; 

ite ancient name was Vathire wc ees 20 
Waziribdd taken by Ranjit Singh............... 308 
weapons of the Dakhan in the time of 

Beep onsite s ces cns 4 Fees cee nee eecees eesers eseeeses 57 
week-days of Hindu ithiy, a method of 

calculating the eee ee 1132 
west, the lucky direction in folktales ore bee 238 
wildernesses in the land of Lila and m 


fe eee be 


Ceylon Pos eee Pee Rd ee ee ee ee a 
Wild Hunteman, 8f.; is Odin . 
wiles of women, a folktale incident 


29; 07H 

25 600 26S Se ee ao 
Women, the Country of ‘the Western, 6;— 

the kingdom of .. 


foe ti oe a ee ee Se 


Tidavas of Séunadéaa ; see BhillamaIIl...... 4 
Yakaha kingdoms in the Dakhan........0.0.. 5 
| Yakshapdla; his Gayd inacription, edited ... 632 
Yakshavarman, author of the Seige 5 ae 26 





Vadivarnndiva: king (Panmaden as oe 253 
Yasovarmadéva, king (Chandella).. 201, 203, 2064 


Yasévarman, a variant of the name of Dadéa- 
Varman (West. Chiluk ya) Terie TT 19f 
ydgas mentioned in records :— 
Para ins ss sss devas cesses sasees teaser nce BED 
yégavibhdga, a grammatical device ......179M, 247 
Yoggika, & Proper MAME cece. cetscecetsenensesees 174 


youngest daughter, adventures of, in” folk- 
tales, 322M : ee ee 


tales .. aa oni 
Yulli (P), s a Willies 3 in : Valesavdiin’ —_ 201, 2M 
Zamdin Shah, eee Shih Zamlln......c0scorccseeeves 307 
Zain Khin Mohmand, oa general of ft Ahmed 

Shah .. _ er « 101 
Zend, a pew text in ots secpen 10040) oeteseees sis ressig OG 
Zincherd, see Janjerd sissiesessccstsseasaseereseses 288 
Zotte = Jhte = Gipsies ...cctcsetsecsceccses..... OF 
Crabb — Fhbh — Gipay  ncesreviessesee ssssseesly, ZOO 


ERRATA IN VOL. XVI. 


Scale.of figs. 1 and 3 of Plate 8 Asiatic Bymbo- | p. 86, 1. 27, for surtévarath read sarvGvaram, 
lism, Vol. XV. p. 119, should be p. $0, L 1, omié the Ayphen after nasyanti. 
“08 not “5. p. _ m0, 1 9, for 12¢(?) read 49 (2. 
p. fa, L 1, oi aan a ae p. 1008, |. 40, for Waawari read Waswari. 
p. 120, Table, in the column for the Siddhituta- 
p- 15, L 24, for Medi -DITYsA redd VIERA- Sirémani, instead of 5542, read 55 
MADITTA. under the column for ghafts, ancl 
p. 22, note 56, for Upéndravarji, read Upén- 42 wader the column for palas. 
dravajri. <p. 129, note 29, for if there gures read if these 


p. 23, Text, 1.43, for ta-va (ba)la, read ta-va(ba)la. rae 
p. 835, Il. 7 and 12f., for which is injurious to p. 1824, |. 43, for upadhamuinfya read upadhmi- 
all people, read which contains nfya. 
thirteen days. op. 1580, L 12, for Avakdéat read Arakdsah. 
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